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Ll'HOXSE  LEGROS,  PAINTER 
AND  SCULPTOR.  BY  LEONCE 
BENEDITE. 


Legros  has  not  long  been  well  known  in  France. 
Generations  pass,  and  names  are  forgotten  when 
men's  works  are  not  present  to  defend  them  in  the 
struggle  of  the  yearly  Salons,  or  when  the  authors 
themselves  are  too  far  away  to  exercise  their 
personal  influence  in  the  artistic  centres.  It  has 
needed  several  "  manifestations,"  initiated  by  his 
friends  (the  most  recent,  it  will  be  remembered, 
being  the  exhibition  officially  organised  in  the 
Musee  du  Luxembourg),  to  restore  the  great  name 
of  Alphonse  Legros  to  current  circulation. 


Not  so  in  England.-  There,  where  he  was 
welcomed  so  cordially,  and  where  he  made  his 
second  home,  his  teaching,  if  not  his  actual  work, 
made  itself  deeply  and  authoritatively  felt.  His 
lessons,  like  his  counsel,  have  borne  fruit,  for  his 
pupils,  and  numberless  others  indebted  to  him, 
have  procured  for  the  artist  a  certain  popularity. 

This  popularity  is  based  on  gratitude,  and  that 
gratitude  is  well  deserved.  For  while  in  France 
instruction  in  the  arts  is  dispensed  with  method, 
with  discipline,  with  the  aid  of  a  whole  bundle  of 
doctrines,  preserved  by  an  old,  strong,  and  vigorous 
tradition  derived  from  its  very  ancient  institutions, 
which  were  directed  by  masters,  who — take  David 
or     Ingres,     for     instance — were     extraordinarily 
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artistically 
.    and    many 

.  their 
tl)  ■-peak; 


li  m  English  plate).  <>r  in  medal-work 
(which  he  again  brought  in  touch  with  Pisanello),  or 
in  stati  lade  one   feel  and  love  and  better 

understand  the  di\  ine  genius  of  antiquity),  Legros — 
aided  by  his  friend  Lanteri,  the  modest  and  learned 


Is      sculptoi  at  South  Kensington,  exercised 

i    m  tnd  a    real   influem  e  b\   means  of  his 

ct.  il  and  methodical  instruction,  by  force 

own  work,  so  sober,   thoughtful,  lofty,  grave 

-    nated  with  tustere,  and   by  dint  of  studying   and 

s  nia  i  Imiring  the  great  masters,  and  noting  attentively 

and  tl  Moreover,      the  grand  principles  b)  which  they  were  inspired. 

The  teacher  almost    obscured   the  artist;    but, 

ition      happily,  from  time  to  time   there    appeared  one  of 

the      the    admirable   engravings   referred    to   with  such 


I      .  with     this 

.at    in    mind    tl:        i  ,    in     [S7 1, 

rrival   in   London,    1 

iil,  which  d  him 

tival  Ti  1  this  task  In-  devi  'ted 

ng  his 

own     work,    with     i:  and 

inting    or    in    1  stored 

.    next   to    Rembrand 
Mcryon, 


precise  competence   by   Mr.    \V.   Shaw  Sparrow,  in 

nuarj  number  ol   I'm   Studio.     But.  in  turn, 

her  caused  the  painter  to  be  forgotten  :  and 

■    Iaj  yi  t  another  injustice.      For  with  Legros 

linter   was  uppermost  during  a  certain  part  of 

his    life.      It     was    his    painted    works    which    first 

:  him  success,  and  in  days  to  come  they  will 

serve  to  place  him   in   no  ordinary  rank  amid  that 

hj   which  is  constituted  by  the  appreciation 

of  posterity. 

Truth  to  tell,  thi   1  anvasi  ;  painted  by  Legros  are 
ry    many  in   number.       It    we    include    the 
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studies,  heads  and  landscapes — of  which,  at  the 
outset,  he  produced  many,  as  his  chief  means  of 
subsistence — or  the  morceaux  executed  as  demon- 
strations in  the  course  of  the  silent  conferences  for 
which  he  was  in  such  great  demand  in  all  parts  of 
England,  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect  more 
than  forty  of  his  subjects,  portraits  or  compositions, 
from  the  galleries  of  France  and  England  and  from 
private  collections  in  London. 

It  may  now  be  well  to  sketch  in  a  few  lines  the 
biography  of  Legros.  I  shall  not  labour  the  subject, 
for  it  is  sufficiently  well  known  nowadays,  and  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  contribute  thereto  myself. 
Let  me  then  recall  a  few  of  the  salient  facts. 

Alphonse  Legros  was  born  at  Dijun,  on  the  8th 
of  May,  1837.  His  family  all  belonged  to  a  small 
neighbouring  village,  and  came  of  an  old  Burgun- 
dian  stock.  His  father  was  an  accountant.  The 
home  was  full  of  children,  and  life  there  was  some- 
what restricted.  Alphonse,  while  still  quite  young, 
was  sent  to  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  town,  in 
order  that  he  might  learn  drawing,  with  the  idea  of 
qualifying  him  for  some  trade,  and,  in  fact,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  was  placed  with  a  house  painter, 
who  proudly  styled  himself  "  Maitre  Nicolardo, 
peintre  en  batiments  et  colorieur  d'images."  In 
1 85 1  the  lad  left  for    Paris,  stopping  on  the  way 


at  Lyons,  where  he  was  employed  <>n  the  di 
tion   of  a  chapel   in    the   Cathedral.     There   he 

lis,  and.    1  I  '.iris  .it  last,  was 

engaged   \>\    Cambon,   the    well  known   th< 
decorator.     ll>        0  attended  the  drawing  classes 
at  a  school  which  exists  to  thisdayund 
nami      "L'l  1     ■   Arts    I  >e<  oratifs "     but   n,is 

then    known   simply   .is    "La    Petit     I  His 

master  here  was  the  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  to 
whom  I  have  already  allml  •'■  He  taught  his  pupil 
a  very  fine  and  practical  method  of  studying  forms 
by  what  In-  called  "le  dessin  de  mdmoire" — a 
method  which  formed  quite  an  appreciable  number 
of  highly  meritorious  artists.  I  need  do  no  more 
than  name  Bonvin,  Fantin-Latour,  Dalou  and 
Rodin,  ('a/in,  Lhermitte  and  Guillaume  Regamey, 
all  well  known  in  England.  Furthermore,  like  all 
his  comrades,  Legros,  b)  the  advice  of  the  m 
worked  much  at  the  Louvre. 

His  first  attempt  at  painting  was  made  only  after 
a  considerable  period  of  study,  for  it  was  1 
"  Pere   Leeoq's"  principle  painting  should 

be  done  until  one  could  draw  satisfactorily,  and, 
above  all,  that  one  should  delay  exhibiting  as  long 
as    possible.      It  dates    from    1*57,   in   which 
Legros   sent   two   portraits  to  the  Salon;  one    a. is 
refused,  the  other,  accepted,  was  the  portrait  of  his 
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father,  which  now  figures 
in  the  Tours  gallery.  It 
was  presented  by  the 
artist  t(i  this  collection 
at  the  time  when  Cazin 
was  its  conservator.  The 
beardless  face,  the  com- 
pact profile,  the  sober 
modelling  recall  Hoi 
bein's  Erasmus,  one  of 
the  masterpieces  for 
which  the  young  artist 
had  a  special  devotion. 
This  painting  attracted 
notice,  at  any  rate  in  the 
combative  circles  wherein 
a  struggle  was  in  pro- 
gress against  the  insolent 
and  despotic  domination 
of  the  degenerate  re- 
presentatives of  the 
academic  doctrine. 
Champfleury,  Duranty, 
and  Baudelaire  who,  each 
in  his  own  fashion,  was 
engaged  in  "  pushing  " 
those  artists  known  at  the 

time  as"realists" — which 
meant,  in  short,  all  those, 
come  whence  they  might, 
who  were  opposed  to  the 

torpor  in  the  routine  of 
the   Academic — enrolled 
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is  in  this  wild  battalion,  whose  leader  was 
Courbet,  just  as  they  had  enrolled  Bonvin,  Fantin- 
Latour,  Bracquemond  and  Whistler.  The  Angilus, 
which  appeared  in  1 859,  tended  greatly  to  strengthen 

growing  celebrity.  Baudelaire  devoted  two 
of  his  subtle,  rare  and  exquisite  poetry 
to  this  simple,  precious  masterpiece,  which  re- 
minded him  of  the  "ardent  simplicity  of  the  old 
pictures."  The  painting  has  long  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  illustrious  English  etcher,  Sii 
F.  Seymour  Haden. 

In  1861  appeared  the  Ex  1 0/0  (now  reproduced), 

ging  to  the  Dijon  gallery,  and  better  known 
since  its  appearance  at  the  Universal  Exhibition. 
The  picture  created  an  outburst  of  applause  on 
the  one  hand,  while  on   the  other  it  formed  the 
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object  of  the  most  violent  attacks.  The  women, 
'•  fixed "  with  a  realism,  powerful,  but  calm  and 
unexaggerated,  kneeling  or  standing  at  the  foot  of 
.!  post  bearing  the  image  of  the  Crucifixion,  with  a 
streaked  background  of  red  and  gold,  set  in  a 
vague  and  misty  landscape  suggestive  of  dream- 
land :  this  group,  which  moves  the  beholder  by 
the  deep  conviction  silently  animating  every  face, 
young  or  old,  fresh  or  wrinkled,  attracted  the 
bitterest  criticisms.  Legros  was  accused  of  "  re- 
viving the  scandal  of  the  Enterrement  d'Ornans, ' 
and  the  critics  were  right  in  their  keen-sighted 
hatred  when  they  associated  him  with  Courbet. 
Nevertheless,  Legros  received  a  "mention." 

About  this'period  Legros,  who  was  still  living  on 
the]  produce  of  his  lessons,  made  a  little  trip  to 
Spain  in  company  of  one 
of  his  pupils.  The  visit 
lasted  but  a  fortnight,  and 
Catalonia  was  the  only 
district  they  traverser  1. 
Thus  Legros  had  no 
ini  e  of  seeing  the  art 
galleries  ;  but  the  impres 
sion  he  received  was  such 
that  for  a  long  time  he 
lived  on  his  memories, 
as  may  be  seen  in  his 
works  both  painted  and 
etched  :  but  only  in  the 
Louvre  did  lie  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the 
Spanish  masters  who  had 
such  an  influence  on  his 
imagination. 

To  this  inspiration 
may  be  traced  the  Lutrin. 
There  is  quite  a  little  story 
attaching  to  this  work. 
It  was  ill  received  in  the 
first  place  at  the  Salon  of 
1 8(13,  where  it  was  hung 
in  a  deplorable  position  ; 
but  in  1868,  after  having 
taken  out  one  of  the 
figures,  Legros  sent  it  in 
n  to  the  Salon,  where 
it  won  a  medal.  This 
greatly  pleased  his  ironical 
spirit. 

The'  year  [863  was  the 
date  of  his  departure  for 
London.  The  Lutrin 
had  been  composed  under 
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impossible  conditions.  Poverty  and  sickness  pur- 
sued him,  and  creditors  too.  Then  it  was  that 
Whistler,  who  was  leaving  for  London,  gave  him 
hope  of  work  in  England.  Legros  followed  his 
friend's  advice.  On  reaching  London,  whither  his 
reputation  had  preceded  him,  he  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  two  of  the  noblest  figures  of  the 
modern  English  school,  I).  G.  Rossetti  and  ('■.  1  . 
Watts.  Thanks  to  their  efforts  the  voluntary  exile, 
so  sadly  misunderstood  by  his  own  people,  obtained 
charge  of  an  engraving  class  at  South  Kensington 
Museum,  which  enabled  him  to  keep  his  head 
above  water  for  several  years.  A  little  later  another 
friend,  as  noble  and  disinterested  as  the  others, 
Sir  Edward  Poynter,  gave  up  to  him,  by  the  most 
delicate  subterfuge,  the  post  he  himself  occupied 


at   the   Slade   School,   University   College.      This 
position  Legros  held  from  1876  to  1  894. 

During  this  long  period  his  paintings  were  of 
necessity  few.      He  sent  practically  nothing  to  the 
Paris  Salons,  except  in   1880,  when  he  was  repre 
sented   by  the   Songe  de  Jacob,  and   in    18S2,   his 
exhibits  then  being  engravings  and  medals. 

Nevertheless,  ever  since  his  start  in  London  he 
had  contrived  to  keep  up  a  more  or  less  regular 
connection  with  the  Parisian  exhibitions.  Thus, 
in  1867,  he  showed  his  Lapidation  de  St.  Etiennt 
(Stoning  of  St.  Stephen),  which  was  acquired  by 
the  Luxembourg.  Success  was  coming  to  him  in 
his  own  country  now  that  he  was  far  a  v. 

This  picture  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  gallerv  at 
Avranches,  where  it  was  unhappily  destroyed  in  a 
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iiich  occurred  there  some  years  since.  In 
he  also  exhibited  a  Seine  d 'Inquisition,  a 
subject  which  united  his  ever-lively  memories  of 
Spain  with  that  taste  for  the  tragical  which  he  had 
shown  .it  a  very  early  stage  in  his  etchings  and 
his  drawings.  In  (868,  as  I  have  said,  he  re- 
turned his  Lutrin  to  the  Salon,  together  with  the 
Amende  Honorable',  which  is  to-day  the  pride  of 
I  ixembourg  Gallery.  In  1869  still  greater 
success  was  won  by  the  R  Public  esteem 

began  to  grow  with  regard  to  a  talent  which 
was  nevertheless  regarded  as  somewhat  too 
restrained.  At  length,  in  1875,  appeared  the 
Chaudronniers,  which  became  the  property  of 
Mr.  Ionides,  the  celebrated  amateur,  who  preceded 
the  lami  tit  d  Mr.  Knowles  in  his  great  liking  for 
the  inspirations  of  Legros.  The  artist  continued 
'duce,  more  or  less  regularly,  it  is  true,  works 
some  of  which  are  of  the  highest  importance. 
first.  \\e  have  a  whole  serii  3  ol  portraits;  at  their 
head  must  be  placed  that  of  ( lambetta,  done  in  1875. 
It  was  ordered  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  that  dis- 
:   sman    has   generously  bequeathed 


the  painting  to  France,  which  will  take  possession 
of  it  in  due  course.  One  should  also  note  the 
portrait  of  Burne-Jones,  belonging  to  Lord  Carlisle 

a  very  curious  and  expressive  work — and  those 
of  the  poet  Browning,  Professors  Marshall  and 
Huxley,  Poulet-Malassis,  M.  Cassal,  ex-deputy, 
and  others. 

In  the  gallery  at  Alenf;on  one  may  find  his  Jeune 
femme  se  promenant  an  bord  d'une  riviere,  displayed 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1SS9,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  artist,  together  with  several  other 
pictures  and  drawings.  Lord  Carlisle  owns  a  series 
of  works  by  Legros,  all  of  high  interest :  the 
Bapterne,  of  1869  ;  the  tragic  Barricade,  the 
Bepas  des  pauvres,  and  the  admirable  Psyche,  a 
work  of  great  singularity,  in  the  sharp  tones  of 
its  green  and  white  draperies,  and  one  of  extreme 
beauty  in  the  noble,  simple  harmony  of  its 
hues,  so  severely  and  yet  so  melodiously  modu- 
lated. In  the  Luxembourg  is  a  curious  little 
landscape,  given  by  Bracquemond,  which  strongly 
recalls  Courbet,  also  the  austere  and  pathetic  The 
Dead   Clirist  (1S8S),  which  was   exhibited   at    the 
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New  Gallery  at  the  same  time  as  that  masterpiece, 
the    Femmes    en    priere,    belonging    to    the    Tate 

<  '.allerv.      With    English   readers  1  have  no  need  to 
nd  to  this  painting,  which  is  already 
Oi         nnol  anything  more  gently 

touching  than  this  grand  and  pensive  scene,  where 
all  is  on  the  same  lofty  level— sentiment,  form 
and  e>  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 

.  ictions  of  modern  art. 
It    will    be   noticed    that    subjects   of  a   religious 
nature   abound   in    Legros'    work:    sometimes   as 
general,  historical,  biblical,  or  evangelical  concep- 
tions, such  as  the   Amende  Honorable,   the   Scene 
'Inquisition,     the    Enfant    Prodigue,    or    the 
de    Jacob,    Lapidation   de    St.    Etienne,    St. 
[home,    or    the    Dead    Christ ;    elsewhere    in    the 
guise    of    popular    compositions    based    on    con- 
temporary   life:     for    example,     the    Angelus,    the 
oto,   Femmes  en  priere,   the  Benediction  de  la 
a  '  .,  ,Vc.      Moreover,  at    the 
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outset  people  misunderstood  his  real  character. 
Some,  like  Champfleury,  regarded  him  as  a 
"  realist,''  at  the  very  time  when  Baudelaire  was 
enrolling  him  among  the  "  religious  painters." 

The  actual  truth,  here  as  always  and  everywhere, 
lies  in  the  juste  milieu — midway  between  the  two 
opinions.     To   be  exact,  Legros  belonged  to   the 
movement  started  in  France  at  the  beginning  of 
the    century,    with    Gericault    at    its    head,    and 
definitely  revived  with  Millet  from  1847  in  a  more 
highly  significant  sense,  tending  to  give  an  expres- 
sion of  modern  life  at  once  formal  and  internal. 
The  Revolution  of   1S4S,  St.  Simonism  and  other 
"  isms,"  the  writings  of  Proudhon,  and  even  the 
doctrines  of  Auguste  Comte  had  a  very   marked 
effect  on  the  artistic  conscience.     The  "  realism  " 
of  Champfleury,  the  "modernism"  of  Baudelaire, 
and    the    "positivism"    of   Courbet,    if   so    I    may 
express  it,  furnish  evidence  of  the  fact.      While 
Millet  was  drawing  the  whole  mystical  soul  from 
out   the  life  of  the   fields, 
others  sought  to  represent 
not  only    the   exterior   but 
the     interior    meaning     of 
the     life     of    the     humble- 
classes    in    the   large    and 
small    towns.       Francois 
Bonvin,    Adolphe     Leleu, 
Armand    Gautier,    and 
Alphonse    Legros   are   the 
best-known   representatives 
of     this     popular     and 
democratic      form,      which 
is      associated      with      the 
ci  mimon     Calvinistic — one 
would     like     to     say     Re- 
publican— tradition  of  the 
Dutch      school,      and     in 
France     with     the    grand 
solitary  figures  of  Chardin 
and   the   brothers  Lenain. 
The    religious    motif,    with 
Legros    as     with     Bonvin, 
is      but      a      pretext       for 
associating      with      scenes 
of   real    life    something    of 
imagination   and    idealism. 
For    while   he   occasion. ill\ 
went    astray    in     his    "  his- 
torical "    subjects,    to    use 
the     adjective     in     its     old 
ni  'il     sense,    as    a     rule 
hi      was    attracted    simply 
by     spei  tai  lis     based    on 
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sheer  observation  of  popular  life,  as  is  seen  in  his 
Tinkers,  his  Fish-liaivkers,  his  Wood-cutters,  &c, 
whom  we  know  by  means  of  his  paintings,  together 
with  all  the  other  honest,  humble  folk  who  throng 
'his  plates — milk-girls,  egg-sellers,  peasant  girls  going 
to  market,  all,  as  a  rule,  dressed  in  the  sober  but 
spruce  style  of  the  women  of  Boulogne,  a  town  he 
often  visited,  his  mother  living  there.  Then  we 
have  men  cutting  faggots,  coal-men,  harvesters,  and 
frequently  gipsies,  vagabonds  and  old  beggars,  for 
whom  he  had  a  special  tenderness. 

from  the  point  of  view  of  form  and  style  Legros' 
work  is  somewhat  complex  in  character.  It  would 
appear  to  be  divided  into  two  great  periods,  each 
possessing  a  distinctly  different  physiognomy. 
Thus  the  whole  of  his  early  period  has  a  savour 
rough,  keen,  and  primitive,  a  picturesque  and  at 
times  a  minute  realism,  which  was  bound  to  appeal 
specially  to  the  pre-Raphaelite  circle  into  which  he 


was  about  to  enter.  This  ma] 
discovered  the  more  easily  by 
examining  his  etchings,  which  at 
that  time  were  marked  by  a  certain 
ardent  and  somewhat  wild  Sense  of 
poetry. 

His    favourite    master.-,    just    then 
were  the  I  German  and  Italian  "prim- 
itives."     On   arriving    in    England 
he  quickly  modified  his  style;  not,, 
to    be    sure,   that    he  copied    the 
English  artists,  with  whom  he  lived 
on  terms  of  excellent  comradeship  ; 
on   the  contrary  it  cannot  be- 
that    he  assimilated   anything  from 
this  association,  remaining  absolutely 
refractory    to     the     British     spirit. 
But,   isolated   as    he  was  from    the 
combative  circle  of  his  first  years  of 
struggle,  forming  about  him  a  sort 
of  separating  zone,  within  which  lie- 
was  free  from  immediate  influences, 
he  simply  associated  himself  with  a 
setofchosenfriends— faithful  friends, 
faithfully  loved,  friends  with  venera- 
tion     styled      Masters  —  Holbein, 
Mantegna,    Albrecht    I  Hirer,    Rem- 
brandt,   Titian    and    Poussin,    not 
forgetting   Ingres,    whose    pupil    he 
had    always    longed    to   be.      Tli 
names  alone  reveal  the  changes  in 
his  artistic  sense  and  in    his   tech- 
nique.    He  abandoned  his  primitive 
"  precocity,"  to  the  great   regret  of 
the  critics  who  had  applauded    his 
early  efforts.     He  renounced  the  charm  of  colour 
in  favour  of  the  manlier  beauty  of  design  :  he  lost 
something  of  his  strange  ao  ent,  butdie  gained  in 
simplicity,  in   grandeur,  in  dignity,   in   unity  ;  in  a 
word,  he  entered  the  ranks  of  what  are   known  as 
the  classics. 

Space  prevents  me  from  referring  here  to  his 
innumerable  pen  and  pencil  drawings,  also  to  his 
silver  and  gold  point  work,  wherein,  reviving  the 
old  methods,  he  immortalised  the  most  famous  of 
his  contemporaries  both  in  England  and  in  France. 
This  taste  for  old  techniques,  for  disused  methods, 
led  him,  even  from  the  outset  of  his  I 
towards  etching  ;  thence,  one  day,  he  was  attracted 
towards  medal  work,  which,  as  he  said,  was  pan  of 
the  painter's  craft,  and,  in  fact,  w.i>  restored  to 
honour  by  painters  themselves. 

It  was    inevil  thai  or  other  he 

must  attempt  sculpture.     His  curiosity  led  him  to 
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try  all   the  arts,  .is  did   the  great   artists   of  the 
sixteenth   century,    .mil    his   sense    of   method   and 

tion,  which  grew  with  his  years,  facilitated  his 

ipts  in  this  new  direction  He  has  created 
many  works  (if  sculpture 
which,  despite  theil  n  straint, 
have  become  famous,  notably 
his  Fetntne  de  Pec/uur,  his 
Mask  oj  Miss   Swainson,  that 

htful  little  torso  which  is 
as  much  admired  .it  the  Smith 
Kensington  M  u:  i  um  as  a!  the 
Luxembourg;  and,  above  all, 
that  monumental  fountain  of 
his  done  for  the  1  )ul 
Portland,  wherein  he  shows 
not  only  the  very  sp 
qualities  demanded  of  the 
genuine  si  ulptor,  but  also 
of    an    architect    and 

rat  or    of    un<  ommon 

nality. 

H  irk,    whether 

ed,  drawn  ed,  or 

ntS     enor- 
mous   a<  hii  vi  mi  nt,   in 

illy       fine       results 
abound.    A  I  wi 
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lines,  the  quiet  and  simple 
artist,  whose  glory  two 
nations  share,  is  quietly 
sitting  at  his  working  table 
in  the  solitude  of  his  little 
country  cottage  near  Bras- 
ted,  engaged  in  increasing 
his  splendid  store,  without 
thought  of  the  noisy  world 
outside,  or  of  the  laurels 
which  shall  be  showered  on 
him,  with  the  serenity  of 
the  sage  who  esteems 
labour  itself  as  the  sweetest 
fruit  of  his  travailing. 
Llonce  Benedite. 

THE  ARTS 
AND  CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION 
AT  THE  NEW  GAL- 
LERY:  FOURTH 
NOTICE. 


(Considering  the  large 
proportion  of  writing-tables  among  the  furniture 
exhibits,  it  is  a  little  surprising  not  to  find  more 
variety  in  their  design  and  structure.  The  favourite 
model  of  the  moment    seems  to  be  the  compact 


'Wl. 


IN  OAK   INLAID  Willi  EBONY 


Dl        .'.in  BY  II.   WILSON 

EXI  i  U  I  in  BY  '  .    I  K:M,  ASH  sons 
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FIRE-GUARD 


BY    HAROLD    COOPER 


WROUGHT-IRON 
BASKET    GRATE 


DESIGNED    BY    W.    J.    OSBCRN 
EXECUTED   BY   VV.    THORNTON, 
C.    DOWNER    AND    F.     BROWN 


o  ilong  box   set  on  a  light  stand  or  trestle,  and  opening 

in  front  with  the  familiar  drop-lid  when  in  use.  '1'his 
has  the  disadvantage  that  it  cannot  be  closed  without 
a  dire  upheaval  of  manuscripts  :  but  it  offers  greater 
privacy,  combined  with  protection  from  dust,  and 
may  often  better  suit  a  writer  who  is  i.ot  constantly 
at  his  desk.  On  the  other  hand,  regarded  as  an  object 
in  the  room,  the  box  form  cannot  compare,  for  a  liberal 
and  inviting  aspect,  with  the  open  table.  There  is, 
moreover,  the  danger  that  a  slight  error  of  proportion  in 
the  length,  especially  if  it  be  plain  and  polished,  may 
cause  it,  when  closed,  to  assume  an  unpleasantly  i 
like  appearance.  To  return  to  those  built  in  the 
table    form,    that    of   Mr.   ('.    F.    A.   Voysey  has  already 


been  noticed;  but  it  remains  to  be  said 
that    this    offers    the   sole   example   of   a 
sloping   surface   for  writing,  surely  one  of 
the   most  important   items   for  the   health 
and    comforl    of   the    writer.      A    sloping 
desk  raised   in  tin-  centre  of  a  flat  surl 
for    books    and    papers    seems    the    most 
generally  convenient  plan.     But  in  spite 
of  a  flat   top  and  rather  limited  writing 
space,    the     bureau    designed    by    Arthur 
W.  Simpson,  and   executed   by  Townsend 
Graham  and  the   Faulkner  Bronze  Com- 
panv,    was   one   of  the    most   pleasing   e\ 
hibits,   and  struck  the  eye  at  once   as    a 
beautiful  and  satisfying  piece  of  furniture. 
As  a  contrasting  example  of  the  cabinet 
type,    the    little    bureau    by    S.     Ernest 
Barnsley  and    Ernest  W.  Gimson  wa 
model  of  compactness,   light  and    sound 
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.re,  .mil  di  ish  of  workmanship.    This 

If  by  its  modest  claims  on 
and  by  the  beauty  ol  its  sober  chequered  surface. 
Mr.   Sidney   II.   Barnsley  has  built  a  bureau   in 

■    the  natural  grain  of 
i  darkei  ti  mi  s  than  that  of  the 
■Mm.  .  i  of  a  remarkably  successful 

kind,  in  the  shape  of  plain  square  panels  in  relief. 
The  interior  fit!  niently 

arranged.      fhi  enl   an  i  iak  side- 

board of  an  unconventional  and  handy  size  :  also  a 
beautifully    wrought  of    linglish     walnut 

inlaid    with   pearl,   having    th tion  applied 

:  lOr  ol    tli  i  i  ntral   cup- 

surrmmd-  filling  the 

remaining  spai  es.     In  am  t,  a  little  i 

in  darker  wood  with  n  npli    in  form 

but  rich  in  kvi  irk  box 

y,  he  had  the  coop-  I;.  W.  Si  hultz. 

■  t 


for  combining  the  simplest  form  of  writing- 
table  with  just  enough  store-room  for  stationery 
and  letters,  nothing  could  be  better  than  the 
exhibit  of  Mr.  Charles  Spooner,  whose  work  in 
furniture  we  have  already  noted.  This  table, 
made  by  1'.  A.  Wells  and  H  Martin,  is  of 
light  oak  with  a  very  delicate  inlay  of  the 
whitest  pearl,  culminating  in  a  quaint  little- 
ornament  for  the  escutcheon  of  a  pair  of  doors 
that  enclose  the  light  cupboard  in  front  of  the 
writer.  Ivory  instead  of  pearl  is  used  for  the 
inlay  of  the  dainty  little  cabinet  in  Italian 
walnut  by  the  same  designer,  which  is  made  by 
VV.  Sparrow  and  E.  J.  Minihane.  Some  much 
laiger  and  more  florid  cabinets  for  china  and 
cmios  were  to  be  seen  in  the  west  room — one 
designed  by  George  Jack  and  exhibited  by 
Morris  &  Co.,  and  one  by  S.  Ernest  Barnsley 
and  Ernest  VV.  Gimson,  in  the  red  mahogany 


l    VRTOl  INS    ink 
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"  SIR   GALAHAD" 

DESIGN    FOR    STAINED   GLASS 


BY    HENRY    A.     l'AVNB 


used  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Simpson  for  his  writing-table. 
Some  other  exhibits  by  this  designer  have 
already  been  alluded  to,  such  as  the  oak  chair 
made  by  John  Shearer.  This  is  at  once  strong, 
comfortable,  and  compact  in  form,  with  a  plain 
leather  seat  and  a  back  of  vertical  bars,  well  suite  d 
to  a  dining-room  or  library.  Mr.  Simpson  also 
sent  a  neat  little  stationery  case  which  appeared  in 
Mr.  Voysey's  cubicle,  and  an  inlaid  oak  sideboard 
designed  by  Dan  Gibson  and  executed  by  Towns- 
end  Graham,  01  excellent  proportions,  but  some- 
what marred  by  unsuitable  ornament. 

Another  original  and  interesting  piece  of  work  was 
Mr.  Leon  V.  Solon's  little  panel  in  gesso,  i 
Elizabeth.  The  decoration  is  somewhat  symboli- 
cally carried  out.  In  the  background  is  the  re- 
turning and  victorious  fleet  :  a  well-wooded  country 
is  suggested  by  the  conventional  treatment  of  the 
shore;  and  tall  white  lilies  stand  on  either  sidi 
the  commanding  figure  of  the  virgin  queen. 

One  of  the  most  sympathetic  pieces  of  church 


decoration  no  doubt  escaped  a  good  deal  of 
owing  to  its  quiet  and  sensitive  drawing  and  its 
sic  hided  place;  this  is  Mr.  Arthur  ( )rr's  beautiful 
cartoon  for  a  window  at  Pyscombe  parish  church, 
Brighton,  on  the  subject  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child.  It  is  entirely  original  in  feeling — almost 
daringly  so  in  its  frankly  modern  and  humanistic 
presentment  of  the  young  Mother  and  her  atten- 
dant girl-angels,  and  the  simple  and  natural  treat- 
ment of  the  Uabe;  but  the  freshness  and  vitality 
of  the  composition  are  combined  with  great  tender- 
ness and  sobriety  of  design.     On   the    same    wall 


STAND  AND  COVER  FOR  A  FONT  BOWL 

DESIGNED    BY    R.    EVANS,    EXECUTED  BY 

I>.   HOLLOW  AY  AND  A.   DUFOUR,   EXHIBITED 

BY    MESSRS.    WALTHAM    AND  CO. 
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CABINET   "1     ENGLISH    WALNUT 


BY    5.   II.   BARNSLEY 


little  font— or,  rather,  "stand  and  cover 
for  a  font-bowl" — in  forged  iron  and 
wrought  copper,  the  metal  panels  are 
kept  free  of  ornament  and  in  the  lowest 
tones  of  colour  ;  but  a  band  of  letter- 
ing borders  the  upper  edge,  and  the 
cover  terminates  in  a  conventionalised 
figure  of  a  dove  suspended  over  the 
water.  This  sober  and  efficient  piece 
of  work  is  designed  by  R.  Evans  and 
executed  by  D.  Holloway  and  A.  Dufour. 
Although  textile  designs  do  not  at 
once  claim  attention  as  a  prominent 
class  of  exhibits,  they  well  repay  a 
leisurely  survey  from  the  home  decora- 
tor's point  of  view.  Modern  novelists 
have  lavished  their  amiable  scorn  upon 
our  grandmothers'  chintzes,  and  the 
chilly,  inhospitable  sofas  and  ottomans 
they  adorned.  Nothing,  indeed,  could 
be  less  restful  than  a  glazed  and  loud- 
patterned  seat  or  lounge.  Vet  under 
some    conditions,    especially    in    houses 


i  M  i  Mary  J.  Newill's  i  artoons 
for  a  window  in  three  lights  repre- 
senting   the'   parable   of   the   ('• 1 

Samaritan.        The     composition     is 

well   balanced  and  carried   out   with 

rative  feeling  and  careful 

draughtsmanship.    Another  th<  >ught- 

ful     and     imaginative     stained  glass 

■1    was    the    Sir    Galahad,    by 

Henry  A.   Payne,  which  shows  the 

knight  kneeling  at  a  shrine,  and  is 

and  symbolic  detail. 

Mr.     Han >ld    '  <  < >pi  r's     effective 

of     plain    lattii  e      :quares    ol 

in    his    t  creen 

Iready  been  desi  ribed     but  a 

int      little      basket-grate      in 

ht-iron    from    the    Guild    of 

I 

led  by  \V.  J.  O 
by    \V.     l"ho 
('.    Downer,   and    I.    Brown.      The 
solid    standards    at    either    el  d 
:    with   a   i 

well  with  the  u  i 

and  fit 

In     Messrs,     Wall 
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WRITING-TABLE 


DESIGNED    BY   A.    \V.    StMPSON 

EXECUTED   BY   TOWNSON    GRAHAM 


near  a  dusty  thoroughfare,  or  snug  rooms  near  the 
roof,  a  glossy  and  dust-resisting  surface  may  be 
quite  pardonable  in  curtains  and  draperies,  and  a 
strong  pattern  acceptable  even  in  a  limited  space. 
Mr.  Cecil  Millar  has  caught  something  of  this  old- 
fashioned  charm  in  his  "Rose  Garden''  chintz, 
executed  by  G.  V.  &  J.  Baker — a  charm  not  to  be 
recovered  by  imitation,  but  by  a  certain  fluency  in 
the  disposal  of  conventional  forms  which  the  best 
of  early  Victorian  textiles  undoubtedly  show,  and 
which  has  its  use  among  the  more  laboured  and 
deeply  studied  patterns  from  "nature''  schools. 
Mr.  Millar,  however,  is  by  no  means  lacking 
in  modern  feeling,  as  he  shows  by  his  beautiful 
"  Rose  and  Pomegranate  design  for  silk  and  wool 
tapestry,  executed  by  Warner  &  Sons — a  form  of 
decoration  demanding  clean  air  for  its  habitat,  and 
a  minimum  of  daily  friction.  Probably  half  the 
ugliness  of  our  grandmothers'  chintzes  came  from 
their  being  regarded  chiefly  as  so  much  covering 
for  the  best  furniture — a  sort  of  respectable 
deshabille,  in  which  it  might  spend  most  of  its  time, 
never  allowing  us  to  forget  its  presence,  but  effec- 
tually shut  off  from  all  the  comfort  and  usefulness 
for  which  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  made. 
In  fact,  the  dominant  note  of  modern  draperies  is 
that  they  are  made  to  be  decorative  in  themselves, 
and  not  to  serve  the  pinafore  ideal  of  furnishing. 
The  designs  of  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day  in  Recess  No.  2 
were  admirable  illustrations  of  this.  His  printed 
cottons,  linens,  and  velvets  were  each  sufficiently 


rich    and    interesting,    both    in   il 
and  colour,  to  furnish  a  room,  a  wall, 
or   a   window-nook   in   a   dignified  and 
satisfj  ing  way. 

For  textiles  of  a  more  sunny  and 
springlike  character  we  may  turn  with 
pleasure  to  the  fresh  and  vital  work 
of  Mr.  Allan  F.  Vigers,  whose  ex 
cellent  wallpapers  have  elsewhere  been 
noted.  His  "Rose"  design,  carried 
out  in  several  bright  and  clear  colour- 
schemes,  is  as  wholesome  and  gladden- 
ing a  piece  of  decoration  as  any  one 
might  wish  to  live  with  ;  and  its  spirit 
has  been  very  successfully  kept  in  the 
printing  by  Swaislands  (Messrs.  G.  1'. 
and  J.  Baker  1. 

The  woven  hangings  included  some 
of  the  handspun  and  woven  silks  with 
which  Mrs.  Annie  Garnett  and  her 
helpers  have  now  made  us  happily 
familiar.  For  purity  of  colour  and 
fineness    of   texture  and   surface   these 


1  1        l.  ,     \.    w.    SIMPSON 

EXECUTED   BY  JOHN    SHEARER 
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beautiful  materials  will  not 
easily  be   surpassed.       An- 
other   excellent    piece    of 
weaving,    with   a    delicate 
gri    n    woof,   was  by  Miss 
Charlotte     Brown.        Miss 
Catherine     M.    Manning's 
woven    hanging   was    of  a 
stouter  quality,  and  had  a 
very  pleasing  character   of 
its    own.       But    the    most 
original     piece    of    design 
in  this  group   was  by  Mr. 
Reginald  Warner,  executed 
by  the  English  Silk-weaving 
Co.,  Ltd.,  at   Ipswi.h,  but 
suitable  either  for    silk    or 
wool.       The      pattern      is 
striking  in  form,  but  wisely 
subdued    in    colour    to    a 
scheme  of  sober  grey-blue 
and     green,     in     which     it 
afforded    one    of  the    most 


placed  next  to  it  an  applique-embroidered  hanging 
by  Mr.  Aylmer  Vallance,  executed  by  Miss  K. 
1  lelano  Osborne  with  sound  and  even  craftsman- 
ship. The  same  designer  and  worker  showed  a 
fine  embroidered  cushion  square  :  and  among  the 
more  delicate  and  elaborate  needlework  the  ex- 
hibits of  Miss  Una  Taylor  were  conspicuous. 

Perhaps  the  most  original  of  the  smaller 
embroideries  was  the  clever  little  panel  Demone, 
exhibited  by  Mary  A.  Smith,  designed  by  C.  G. 
Kingsley,  and  executed  by  Kitty  S.  Chambers,  who 
has  caught  most  happily  the  weird  and  elfin-like 
character  of  the  design.  The  demons  are  rendered 
with  a  gossamer  lightness  and  transparency  of  touch 
in  very  subtle  modulations  of  colour — blue,  green, 
and  silver,  and  the  whole  decoration  has  a  vitality 
and  imaginative  charm  very  difficult  to  sustain  in 
the  medium  of  silk  embroidery.  The  drawing 
and  composition  of  the  design  are  also  singularly 
good.  Another  pleasant  little  embroidered  panel, 
more  pictorial  in  treatment,  was  Miss  Kate  Button's 
Snow-bound. 

The    jewellery    work    of    Mr.   and    Mrs.    Arthur 


CARTOi 
STA1NE1 
V  INDOW. 

BY    A.   A.   ORK 


rigs    in    the 
gallery. 

The  use  of  tin-  ,ippli<ju'e 
method  for  decorating 
textiles    has    been    revived 

and       developed       of      late 

with  pleasing  results 
in         many         quarters. 

;  thi  best  examples 
at  the  Arts  and  i 
v.,  re  a  chairba<  k  bordi  i 
by  Miss  Alice  Wadding 
ton,  and  ,i  somewhat  daring 
J,  i  oration  of  a  linen 
quilt     by     Miss     Margaret 

i  y.    which 
abundant   space  and   light, 
like    the    piece    of 
3° 
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Gaskin  is  always  marked  by  originality  of  treat 
merit,  sound  workmanship,  and  excellent  taste. 
Especially  notable  was  their  series  of  gold  and 
silver  necklaces,  chains,  and  pendants  set  with 
different  kinds  of  jewels,  and  a  dainty  little  group 
of  hat-pins  and  lace-pins,  also  with  precious  stones 
at  the  head.  A  beautiful  little  mirror  in  copper- 
gilt,  set  with  turquoises,  was  enamelled  by  Miss  Effie 
Ward.  Messrs.  Hodel  &  Weingartner  showed, among 
many  other  good  exhibits,  some  excellent  silver 
buttons — examples  of  a  branch  of  craft  which 
enamellers  and  silversmiths  might  develop  to  great 
advantage.  It  is  surprising  that  so  little  has  been 
done,  especially  by  women,  to  beautify  these 
common  accessories  of  dress,  while  the  less 
essential  ornaments,  such  as  brooches,  are  becom- 
ing tiresome  by  prolixity.  Both  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Guilds  of  Handicraft  were  well  repre- 
sented by  jewellery  of  the  kind  for  which  they  are 
known,  but  the  former  is  in  some  danger  of 
making  a  mannerism  of  what  lias  been  aptly  called 
the  "wire  and  pip''  style  of  design.  Mr.  \V.  S. 
Hadaway's  enamels  were  again  conspicuous  in  the 
decoration  of  pendants, 
belts  and  clasps:  and  there 
was  some  careful  and 
fine  work  shown  by  the 
Central  School  of  Arts 
and  Crafts,  as  well  as  by 
such  capable  and  interest- 
ing metal-smiths  as  Mr. 
Bernard  Cuzner  and  Miss 
Gertrude  Hildersheim. 

A  great  part  of  the  South 
gallery  was  devoted  to 
books  and  their  bindings, 
which  indeed  deserve  a 
separate  article,  but  some 
of  the  more  important  may 
be  mentioned  here.  A 
collection  of  old  Chap- 
books,  bound  by  Miss  G. 
de  Lisle,  at  once  attracted 
notice  by  its  uncommon 
shape  and  thickness,  and 
the  naive  charm  of  its 
roughly  embossed  cover 
tied  with  green  ribbons. 
Miss  Jessie  King's  fairily- 
delicate  line-work  was  at 
once  recognisable  in  the 
cover-design  for  "The 
Story  of  Rosalynde,''  and 
Miss      Woolrich      showed 


some    fine    toolii  .m    Stevenson's 

"Child's  Garden  of  Verses."  Miss  Rosamund 
Philpott's   "Church   Towers  of   £  showed 

excellent  judgment  in  the  treatment  of  a  large  book 
for  table  reference.  Here  also  were  some  interest- 
ing bindings  from  the  Camberwell  School  of  Arts 
and  Crafts,  by  A.  I/mgford,  Roland  Hill,  G.  H. 
Sweetman,  Arthur  H.  Neate,  W  illiain  Terry,  and 
Frances  1  >.  Rye,  and  a  representative  group  from 
the  Birmingham  Guild.  The  Doves  Press,  the  Pear 
Tree  Press  (with  Mr.  James  Guthrie's  original  and 
sombre  touch  in  the  designs),  the  Chiswick  Press, 
the  Ashendene  Press,  and  Mr.  Douglas  Cockerell's 
binders  had  each  a  few  well  chosen  examples, 
together  with  those  of  Mr.  A.  de  Sauty  and  Mr. 
D.  S.  and  Miss  MacColl. 
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The    late    Louis   Gallait,   a   Belgian  painter  of 
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•  lion,  once  found  himself  at  dinner  with 
several  ambassadors.  The  Salon  had  just  been 
d  in  Brussels,  and  the  ambassadors  talked 
of  it  and  of  nothing  else.  One  large  picture  by  a 
man  was  much  criticised,  and  Gallait  was 
invited  to  add  his  voice  to  the  general  chorus. 
"  You  agree  with  us,  no  doubt?"  said  one 
ambassador.  "  In  these  questions  of  art,"  replied 
Gallait,  "lam  naturally  diffident,  for  I  know 
too  well  the  difficulties  of  painting:  but  it  seems 
to  me,  gentlemen,  that  the  picture  you  are  dis- 
cussing   is    full    of    cleverness.       In    it    a    young 

fellow    has    thrown    very   well    on    canvas   a   g 1 

many  figures,  all  life-size;  and  when  a  young  man 
does  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  might 
succeed  in  any  walk  of  lifi  .  I  should  not  despair 
of  him  if  he  entered  the  high  diplomatic  service, 
in  the  hope  of  becoming  an  ambassador." 

This  little  story  deserves  to  be  remembered 
whenever  a  critic  finds  himself  face  to  face  with 
an  important  work  by  a  young  artist,  and  hence 
it  is  a  story  that  we  gladly  remember  now  in 
thinking  of  the  painted  ceiling  that   Mr.   Herbert 


Draper  has  just  brought  to  completion  for  the 
greal  Livery  Hall  of  the  Drapers'  Company, 
though  the  work  is  not  likely  to  stand  in  need  of 
defence.  Before  this  notice  will  be  read  in  print 
the  ceiling  will  have  been  judged  by  a  host  of 
persons,  and  already  we  hear  rumours  of  the 
verdicts  which  will  be  passed.  Some  may  say 
that  the  painter  has  pitched  his  scheme  of  colour 
in  a  key  too  high  and  too  light,  a  criticism  that 
fails  of  all  significance  when  we  remember  the  in- 
different light  received  by  a  London  ceiling  during 
seven-eighths  of  the  year,  and  the  incessant  action 
of  the  air  in  darkening  an  unprotected  painting. 

Mr.  Draper  has  shown  an  able  grasp  of  the 
requirements  of  the  work  committed  to  him,  realising 
that,  unlike  the  proper  treatment  of  a  mural  paint- 
ing, where  the  reality  of  the  wall  surface  must  be 
preserved  in  appearance,  in  the  case  of  a  ceiling 
the  flat  surface,  which  does  no  work  architecturally, 
and  is  structurally  unnecessary,  should  be  lost,  and 
not  emphasised. 

These  considerations,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  painting,  although  measuring  30  ft.  by  20  ft., 
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■  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  ceiling, 

and  is  hut  a  painted  panel  in  a  ceiling  rather  than  a 

d  ceiling,  have  railed  for  a  pictorial  treatment 

ig  neither  to  architectural  stability  of  repose, 

on  the  one  hand.  nor.  on  the  other,  to  an  endeavoui 

after  illusion  by  means  of  strained  perspective. 

Mr.  1  Irapei  has  worked  in  a  gallant 
spirit  and  with  great  intelligence, 
enlarging  his  style,  and  adding 
1)  to  his  reputatii  >n  as  a  paintei . 
Whatever  criticisms  may  be  passed 
on  the  results  obtained,  he  has 
certainly  proved  that  he  can  handle 
with  ci  ■  and  talent  such  vast 

ns  as  the  conditions  of  to-day 
rarely  bring  within  the  province  of 
an  artist's  thought.  1  lis  com  position 
is  aniiu.it.  d  and  well  knit  together 
in  all  its  parts,  and  is  a  piece  of  true 
decoration  :  while  the  drawing 
throughout  is  spirited  and  of  high 
excellence.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Draper  will  have 
many  opportunities  to  continue  the 
decorative  work  thus  well  begun  in 
almost  his  first  venture. 

The  canvas,  as  we  have  already 
said,  n  30  ft.  by  20,  and  one 

illustration  shows  (p.  34)  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  passed,  at  both  ends, 
over  a  roller,  so  that  it  might  he- 
drawn  up  or  down  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Mr  Draper  never  saw  the 
e   of  his  completed   work   until 

was  placed  in  si///,  some  three  or 
four  feet  .'i  the  canvas  being  always 

rolled     up     at     the-     top     or     at     the 

bottom.  All  the  painting  was  carried 
out  in  six  months  at  St.  Ives,  in 
Cornwall,  but  the  work  of  making 
the  innumi  tdies  used  in  the 

painting      ha       been     under     Mr. 

Draper's  hands  for  two  years.  The 
principal  flying  figures  are-  8  ft.  6 ins. 

'I  In-  Mih'.  ■     ■    ■  Prospero 

Summoning  Xymphs  and  Dei 
a  fortunate  one  tor  a  1  <  iling  di  1  ora 

as  it  not  only  takes  us  into  an 
imaginary     world,    b  many 

opportunities  lor  flying  and  cloud- 
supported  figures.   The  stern  realities 

e  look  out  of  ]    ii     in  a  i  eiling 

ation,    and    Mr.     Draper    has 


wiselv  accentuated  the  vision-like  conception  of  his 
subject  by  the  skill  with  which  he  has  lighted  the 
figures  from  above,  so  that  they  seem  to  float  in 
spai  e.  In  this  he  is  pictorial,  but  not  more  so  than 
is  justified  by  the  strong  mouldings  by  which  his 
composition  is  framed  in  the  middle  of  the  ceiling. 
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A  few  words  may  now  be  said  about  the 
technique.  The  canvas  was  well  grounded  with 
silver  whiti  (blanc  d'argent),  and  the  medium  used 
for  the  painting  was  paraffin  wax  dissolved  in  spirits 
of  turpentine  and  spike  oil.  The  modelling  was 
obtained  not  by  light  and  shade,  but  by  colour, 
a  dual  illumination  being  adopted  ;  and  note, 
too,  that  Mr.  Draper  made  skilful  use  of  that 
process  of  cross-hatching  which  has  been  em- 
ployed     by     fresco- worker.-,      in     all      times     and 


countries.  There  is  not  room 
here  for  a  full  account  of  the  pro- 
blems of  colour,  but  the  following 
facts  will  be  of  interest  to  art 
students.  Mr.  Draper  had  con- 
stantly to  bear  in  mind  that  his 
decoration  would  be  seen  very 
frequently  by  artificial  light,  during 
the  dinners  given  by  the  Company; 

and  hence  it  was  necessary  to  eh 

those  colours  which  were  least 
affected  by  that  light.  Experiments 
proved  that  cobalt  in  the  yellow 
light  faded  to  a  dull  slate-tint, 
whereas  a  green-blue  or  a  purple- 
blue  kept  its  value  in  the  general 
colour -scheme.  Purple  became 
much  redder  but  retained  its  tone. 
Yellow  responded  well — sometimes 
even  too  well — to  the  artificial  light, 
while  touches  of  transparent  colour 
in  the  darker  parts  were  useless  as 
shadows,  the  yellow  light  passing 
through  them  to  the  canvas  and 
returning  to  the  eye  with  very  little 
ioss  of  luminosity.  Tints  of  lilac 
and  of  puce  had  to  be  discarded, 
and  cold  blue-greens  were  found  to 
be  more  effective  than  yellow-greens, 
which  were  too  receptive  to  the 
influences  of  artificial  light.  Hut  at 
last,  after  many  experiments,  Mr. 
Draper  saw  his  way  clear,  and 
decided  that  his  scheme  of  colour 
should  be  an  arrangement  of  orange- 
red,  cold  greys,  and  pale  yellow. 

The  illustrations  that  accompany 
these  notes  will  enable  everybody 
to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  scope 
of  Mr.  Draper's  work,  and  we  h 
no  doubt  that  the  studies  will  be- 
widely  appreciated.  They  are  a 
great  advance  on  everything  which 
he  has  done  in  the  same  line. 
There  was  a  lime  when  Mr.  Draper's  studies  lacked 
that  character  which  i-.    -  tired  on  the  Con- 

tinent in  any  good  school  of  drawing.     They  had 
a   certain   prettiness  ol   asp&      a  i  ertain  want 
structural  vigour,   firmness  and   precision,   proving 
that   :  in  the    Royal   Academy 

Schools  and  had  in  d  then-  the  besetting  vice 

ol    I  ingli  h.  i  tghtsmanship.      li    may   be 

that  Mr.  Draper  b  came  conscious  of  tin-,  i 
it    is    certain,   in  any  case,  that  his  studies   ha 
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bolder  and   firmer  year  by  year,  without 
at  refinement  which  is  so  welcome 
,i  characteristii    of  Mr.  Draper's  style.     In  art,  let 
us  remember,  refinement  without  masculinity  is  a 
weakness  ;    and    it    is    precisely   in   the   masculine 
qualities  of  hi-,  work  that  Mr.  Draper  now  shows  a 
rapidly  strengthening  grasp  on  the  essentials  of  art. 
Finally,  the  members  of  the  Drapers' Company 
very  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  their  commission  has  been  carried  out. 
Their  encouragement  of  art   has   made  an  excel- 
lent   beginning,    and    we    may   expect    it    will    lie 
continued    with  a  thoroughness  of  temper   equal 
to   that  which    is    shown    by    the    Skinners'  Com- 
pany  in    the    ornamentation  of  their    Hall,   which 
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is  now  being  decorated  by  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Campbell  Jones,  the 
architect,  and  with  Mr.  R.  Arming  Bell.  Mr. 
Brangwyn  is  engaged  upon  a  series  of  panels  illus- 
trating the  history  of  the  Company,  and  the  work 
to  he  done  will  occupy  five  years  or  thereabouts. 
It  is  an  encouraging  thing  that  two  great  City  Com- 
panies should  thus  place  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  art  patrons,  and  renew  in  England  that  wise 
patronship  which  the  arts  in  other  countries 
received  so  often  in  bygone  times  from  the 
historic  guilds  of  traders. 

It  is  said  that  the  City  Companies  were  long  at 
odds  with  the  suggestion  that  they  should  encourage 
the  arts,  as  they  did  not  wish  anything  to  interfere 
with  the  interest  they  felt 
in  certain  public  charities 
of  a  very  deserving  kind. 
Was    any    form  of  art   of 
sufficient  national  import- 
ance   to    deserve     the 
strenuous  support  of  their 
members?     This  question 
has    been   asked    many  a 
time  in  England  by  public 
and    private     institutions, 
but    in    recent    years    the 
answer    to    it    has    been 
dictated    by  the   competi- 
tions of  trade,  which  find 
the  sen  ices  of  art  ever  the 
more  necessary.    England, 
indeed,   for   the  first  time 
in  her  history,  is  becoming 
alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
arts  are  not  merely  luxuries, 
but  necessary  servants   to 
all  the  needs  of  life  in  a 
progressive  country.  When 
they     are     neglected,     the 
standard   of  workmanship 
is    lowered   in  a  thousand 
ways   throughout   a  whole- 
nation,  and  the  dignity  of 
independent     labour     de  - 
i  lines     at    a    rapid     pace, 
much     to     the     injury     of 
national     character.       To 
encourage     art    is    thus    a 
national   charity,   and    the 
( 'nv    i  !ompanies  < >i    I .on- 
don  have  set  an  excellent 
example    to    other    insti 
bert  j      i  tutions. 
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HE  SPRING  EXHIBITIONS.— 
THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY.  BY 
A.  L.  BALDRY 


OUGH  the  present  exhibition  at  Burlington 
House  does  not  include  many  pictures  which 
can     honestly     be    called    great,     it     is,     on     the 

.  a  reasonably  interesting  show.  There  is  in 
it  plenty  of  evidence  of  honest  endeavour,  and  of 

is,  if  somewhat  uninspired,  effort.  Quite  a 
number  of  the  contributors  have  sent  works  which 
prove  that  they  have  thoroughly  mastered  the 
principles  of  craftsmanship,  and  that  they  know- 
how  to  manage  the  technical  side  of  their  art. 
What  is  wanting  is  a  touch  of  inspiration,  of  ex- 
travagance  even,  which  would  wake  the  exhibition 
from  its  condition  of  dull  respectability.  It  is  not 
good  that  our  painters  should  go  on  plodding  year 
by  year  in  the  same  narrow 
path,  without  caring  to  look 
about  for  new  fields  in  which 
to  exercise  their  capa<  ities. 
Their  very  skill  will  be  a 
source  of  trouble  to  them  if 
they  get  into  the  habit  of 
!  without  fresh  ideas,  for 
it  will  give  them  a  fatal  facility 
in  dealing  with  commonplaces, 
and  will  lead  them  into  that 
easy  accomplishment  in  certain 
branches  of  practice  which  kills 
the  desire  to  strive  for  greater 
things. 

However,   as   the   collection 
presumably     summarises     the 

tendencies   of  our 

school   there    is    little    use     in 

llating  as  to  what  it  might 

rent  ci  mditions. 

It  must   si  ai  cepl  what 

'1,  with  all  faults  and 

nd      to     feel     a 

ratitude    to    the 

h  have  permitted  so 

that  is  arl      ca       com 

I    red  in   the 

i 

art    world 

Mr.    I.  \V.  Wal  / 

a>i,/    A'arcissus,     Wind); 
I , 
'  <  Mrs. 

>ns  in    /he  St ucliii  of  Sir 

;-' 


Joshua  Reynolds,  and  perhaps  Sii  E.  J.  Poynter's 
The  Ca-oe  of  the  Storm  Nymphs  :  such  landscapes 
as  Sir  E  A.  Waterlow's  Warkworth  Castle,  Mr 
1 'avid  Murray's  The  Orwell  from  Wolverstone 
Park,~S\x.  J.  Aumonier's  Herefordshire  Common,  Mr. 
La  Thangue's  Mowing  Bracken,  Mr.  East's  Morn- 
ing in  ii  Berkshire  Meadoiv  and  Tintern,  and  Mr. 
David  Farquharson's  Winter;  and  such  portraits 
as  Professor  von  Herkomer's  Sir  Herman  Weber, 
Mr.  J.  T-  Shannon's  Miss  Dulcie  Laurence-Smith, 
Sir  George  Reid's  Lord  Mount-Stephen,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Purse's  group  The  Re/urn  from  /lie  Liide,  Mr.  G. 
Spencer  'Watson's  The  Earl  of  Leitrim,  the  late 
Walter  Osborne's  Sir  Frederick  Falkiner,  K.C.,  and 
1.  S.  Sargent's  G.  McCorquodale,  Esq.,  give  the 
Academv  of  1903  some  claim  to  be  remembered. 
They  are  really  fine  achievements  which  would 
do  credit  to  a  far  more  remarkable  show. 
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Mr.  Waterhouse,  indeed,  has  not  often  before 
touched  so  high  a  level,  admirable  artist  as  he 
always  is.  His  Pysche  is  an  exquisite  picture,  with 
wonderful  grace  of  design  and  draughtsmanship, 
and  rare  subtlety  of  colour  :  his  Wind/lowers, 
a  scheme  of  purple,  green,  and  white,  is  as  charming 
in  execution  as  it  is  persuasive  in  sentiment;  and 
his  Echo  and  Narcissus,  two  figures  beside  a  stream 
with  a  forest  background,  is  largely  felt,  and  is 
painted  with  masculine  directness.  Mr.  Orchard- 
son's  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  Study  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  has  in  full  measure  those  qualities  of 
execution,  tone  management  and  dramatic  ex- 
pression, which  have  made  his  works  so  popular 
for  many  years  past  :  and  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter's 
The  Care  of  the  Storm  Nymphs,  a  larger  version  of 
the  picture  he  exhibited  last  spring,  is  an  exception- 
ally good  example  of  his  learned  workmanship.  It 
has  those  faults  of  dull  colour  and  thin,  empty 
brushwork  which  are  hardly  ever  absent  from  his 
paintings,  but  the  academic  correctness  of  the 
drawing,  and   the  serious  accuracy  of  the  pictorial 


statement,  make  it  distinctly  worthy  of  attention. 
It  tells  its  story,  too,  with  due  significance. 

There  are  other  figure  pictures  which  can  be 
chosen  for  notice  because  they  have  either  sound- 
ness of  method  or  effectiveness  as  illustrations  of 
the  subjects  selected.  Mr.  G.  W.  Joy's  Flower  of 
Wifely  Patience  is  very  delicately  imagined,  and 
has  beauty  of  style  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  F.  Bacon's  Hiding 
and  A  A'o/uauce  are  clever  little  canvases,  and  his 
larger  picture  The  Homage  -  Giving,  Westminster 
Abbey,  August  gth,  is  a  successful  rendering  of 
an  historical  scene  ;  Mr.  J.  M.  Swan's  Iris  and 
The  Cascade  are  adequate  examples  of  his  always 
individual  art ;  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes  in  his  Nomads 
and  Round  the  Camp  Fire  is  more  than  usually 
decisive  and  vigorous  ;  and  Mr.  S.  Melton  Fisher's 
The  Chess  Flayers  is  especially  brilliant  in  its 
technical  readiness  and  its  gaiety  of  colour.  Then 
there  are  Mr.  G.  H.  Boughton's  Imogen,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Tuke's  The  Stowaway,  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey's  Pot- 
pourri, Mr.  E.  P.  Fox's  pretty  picture,  A  love 
Storx,  Mr.  Byam  Shaw's  The  Fool  70/10  -would  please 
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'THE  HANKS  OF  THE   LOING" 

FROM  THE  PAINT  INC  BY 

SIR   ERNEST  A.  WATERLOW,   R.A. 


"TINTERN,  IX  rHE  VALLEY  OF 

THE  WYE."  FROM  THE 

PAINTING  BY  ALFRED  EAST,  A.K.A. 


"LOUISA,  SARAH  AND  MARGARE' 
DAI  i.l  I  1  ERS  01-  C.  H.  PAINE,  ESQ. 
BY    RALPH    I'E   V  '  >CK 
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'THE   COMING    HAY 


BY    ARNESBY    BROWN,    A  K.A. 
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"ON    A    FINE    DAY' 


BY    MRS.  STANHOPE    FORBES 
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every  man,  Mr.  George  Clausen's  /'//('  Haymakers, 
Miss  E.  F.  Brickdale's  Rosamond.  Mrs.  Young 
Hunter's  The  Road-mender,  Mr.  St.  George  line's 
sound  piece  of  flesh  painting,  Miserere  nomine.  The 
Water  Babies  by  Mr.  Charles  Sims,  Mowgli  made 
Leader  of  the  Bandar-log  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Dollman, 
and  Mr.  Hacker's  delightful  fantasy.  Leaf  Drift 
— all  of  these  are  of  appreciable  value  in  the 
exhibition. 

The  landscapes  are,  if  anything,  more  important 
than  the  figure  pictures.  Mr.  East's  Morning  in  a 
Berkshire  Meadow  is  the  most  attractive  of  his 
contributions  ;  but  his  nobly  decorative  Tintern, 
his  strong  colour-note,  The  Castle  ofCceur  de  Lion, 
and  his  study  in  tones  of  grey,  The  Turn  of  tin- 
Road,  are  hardly  less  fascinating.  Sir  E.  A. 
Waterlow  is  admirably  represented  by  his  Crossing 
the  Heath  and  The  Batiks  of  the  Loing,  as  well  as 
by  his  Warkworth  Castle;  and  Mr.  J.  Aumonier 
has  done  nothing  mote  masterly  than  his  expansive 
and  atmospheric  Herefordshire  Common.  Mr. 
David  Murray's  The  Orwell  from  Wolverstone  Park 


is  the  most  complete  of  his  canvases,  but  there  is 
excellent  naturalism  in  his  river-meadow  subject, 
Ln  the  Country  of  Constable,  and  in  his  June  and 
River  Blossoms.  Mr.  David  Farquharson's  Winter 
is  one  of  the  great  landscapes  of  the  year  ;  and  Mr. 
LaThangue's  Mowing  Bracken,W\t\\  its  harmony  ol 
rich  colour ;  Mr.  Edward  Stott's  Echo,  a  rural  scene 
very  ably  rendered:  Mr.  George  Clausen's  Dusk, 
Mr.  Arnesby  Brown's  The  Coming  Day,  Mr. 
Coseph  Farquharson's  Winter  Sunset,  Mr.  I.Coutts 
Michie's  Home  from  the  Hills,  and  Mr.  Yeend 
King's  The  Home  Croft,  have  sterling  qualities 
which  claim  full  recognition. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  show  suffers  some- 
what this  year  from  the  comparative  weakness  of 
Mr.  Sargent.  Though,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  portraits  by  other  men  which  ha\e 
very  definite  interest,  the  fact  that  only  one  of  his 
is  of  first-rate  importance  is  a  matter  for  regret. 
However,  besides  the  contributions  of  Professor 
von  Herkomer,  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon,  Sir  George 
Keid,    Mr.    G.  Spencer  Watson,  and   Mr.   C.   W. 
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Furse,  there  are  to  note  Mr.  Solomon  J.  Solomon's 
//  J.  Levy,  Esq.,  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee's  Lady  Aird, 
Mr.  Frank  Bramley's  A.  S.  Leslie  Melville,  Esq., 
Mr.  R.  Jack's  Woman  in  Yellow,  Mr.  Briton 
Riviere's  The  Rev.  Nevison  Loraine,the  Hon.  John 
Collier's  full  length  of  Mr.  Leivis  Waller,  Mr. 
Mouat  Loudun\  Mrs. 
Cameron     and    Daughter, 

Mr.  Mrs.      Hnn^^H 

Arthur  Blomfield,  and 
Mr.  Ralph  Peacock's  group 
of  the  three  daughters  of 
Mr.  C.  M.  Paine. 

The  sculpture  rooms  con- 
tain much  that  is  admir- 
able, fi  'i  i  xample  The  Truth 
Seeker  by  Mr.  Bertram 
Mai  I  '  nnal,  I  ■  Spirit  oj 
Contemplation  by  Mr. 
Albeit  Toft,  Mr,  Framp 
ton's  busts  ol  i  ha  ■  /  and 
William  Strang,  and  his 
bronze  panel  for  a  memo- 
rial to  a  hero,  Mr. 
I  Gilbert's  bust  of  his 
mother,  Mr.  \V  K.  I  ■  I 
ton's  marble  group  Ti 
Springtidi  oj  Life,  Mr 
1  (rury's  busts  of  the  King, 

Sir        W.  ■'  II  EUR      BE    : 


McCormac,  Mr.  F.  VV.  Pomeroy's  bust  of  Sir 
Henry  Thompson,  a  section  of  a  church  screen 
in  metal  and  other  materials,  a  beautiful  bronze 
group  by  Mr.  W.  Reynolds  Stephens,  and  a 
striking  group,  A  Phantasy  in  Capper  and  Enamel, 
bv  Professor  Hubert  von  Herkomer,  R.A. 
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HE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  FINE 
ARTS.     BY  HENRI  FRANTZ. 


The  first   impression    produced    by   this   year's 
Exhibition— which  is  undoubtedly  interesting,  and, 


as  regards  some  works, 
remarkable  is  that  the 
golden  days  of  the  Society 
are  a  tiling  of  the  past, 
that  we  are  gradually  enter- 
ing on  an  era  of  calm 
monotony,  and  must  seek 
in  vain  for  the  appearance 
of  scime  new  ami  on  inal 
talent.  Such  revelations 
were  sufficiently  frequent 
in  the  early  exhibitions  of 
the  National  Society  to 
earn  forgiveness  for  these 
quieter  displays,  in  which 
nothing  particularly  new 
or  particularly  singular 
strikes  the  eye,  and  no 
work  is  likely  to  raise 
a  storm  of  discussion,  as 
were  some  of  old.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  years  have  left 
their  mark  alike  on  the 
evolution  of  art  and  on  the  education  of  the  public, 
which,  to-day,  can  understand  and  welcome  the 
innovating  youth  of  yesterday,  so  that  no  one  now 
cares  to  dispute  the  talent  of  the  artistic  faction 
which  first  became  known  through  this  association. 
(  kir  gratitude  to  the  National  Society  of  Fine  Arts 
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for  having  received  with  open  arms  the  young 
painters  which  the  Juries  of  the  old  Salon  were 
determined  to  ignore,  is  such  as  to  prevent  our 
being  captious  now  that  the  Association  is  trying 
to  be  cautious. 

In  enumerate  all  the  inferior  works  would  take 
us  ti,o  far.  nor  is  that  the  object  of  this  article,  in 
which  I  propose  to  note  the  really  characteristic 
works  in  the  exhibition  and  the  personal  efforts 
which  may  be  distinguished  in  the  mass.  Some  of 
these  superior  works  are  to  be  found,  as  if  intention- 
ally brought  together,  in  the  first  room,  and  of  these 
1  will  speak  first.  Side  by  side  with  Carolus  Duran 
and  Guignard,  of  whom  I  can  say  nothing  new,  arc 
three  men  of  the  highest  class:  Zuloaga,  Cottet, 
and  Jacques  Blanche.  The  first  of  these  is  of  the 
race  and  breed  of  Ve'asquez  and  ( loya,  from  whom 
he  borrowed  rather  directly  in  his  earlier  works, 
though  he  has  since  studied  more  closely  from 
nature.  Zuloaga  here  sets  before  us  in  three  pic- 
tures,  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  damsels  of  Seville, 


seized  with  wonderful  keenness  of  vision  and  sense 
of  life.  In  one  of  these  pictures  we  see  peasants, 
too  nearly  related  perhaps  to  the  Borrachos  of  Velas- 
quez, meeting  a  girl  whom  they  jest  with  ;  in  an- 
other a  Gitana  of  dark  complexion  is  leading  a 
young  Sevillana  to  a  rendezvous  ;  and  the  third, 
and  finest,  represents  two  Andalusian  women  dress- 
ing to  go  to  a  bull-fight.  Zuloaga  has  rendered  the 
the  pale  or  faded  hues  of  the  silks,  the  dark  light- 
ning of  black  eyes  in  faces  plastered  with  powder, 
with  an  astonishing  feeling  for  light  and  shade,  a 
penetrating  apprehension  of  character,  and  wonder- 
ful skill  as  a  colourist  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
fixes  on  his  canvas  the  nervous  grace  of  the 
Southern  Spanish  woman,  carrying  on  the  series 
of  studies  which  make  Goya  famous. 

Charles  Cottet,  like  Zuloaga,  loves  and  studies 
character.  His  power  is  manly  and  severe  ;  but 
while  the  Spanish  painter  seeks  a  bright,  light  key, 
the  painter  of  Brittany  has  a  dull-hued  palette, 
though  infinitely  varied   in  its  tones.     He  is  par- 
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"  LE   COUP   DE   VENT" 


BY    11(11  \    SIMON 
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ticularly  well  represented 
this  year,  with  his  melan- 
<  hi  ilj  sea  pieces,  true  pic- 
tures of  the  uttermost 
promontory  of  Finisterre, 
where  the  waves  break 
and  foam  against  the 
cliffs  under  a  lowering   sky. 

Next  to  these  studies  of 
nature,  he  gives  us  a 
piercingly  human  episode  : 
three  generations  of  widows, 
sitting  all  in  similar  at- 
titudes by  the  seashore, 
their  hands  folded  in  resig- 
nation. Here,  as  ever, 
Cottet  expresses  with  over- 
whelming force  the  fateful 
power  of  the  elements,  as 
contrasted  with  human 
submission — the    impotent 

submission  which  is  so  highly  characteristic  of  the 
lireton  women. 

The  Studio  will  ere  long  devote  an  article  to 
Jacques  Blanche  :  for  the  moment  we  need  merely 


1  LK    I'lol'E  N1QUE 


BY    I'KINET 


mention  the  fine  series  of  portraits,  among  which  I 
particularly  like  those  of  M.  Debussy  and  M. 
Lucien  Simon.  The  treatment  is  bold,  the  paint- 
ing capital,  and   there   is  a  manly  and   emphatic 
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feeling  for  rather  complex  character.  There  are 
some  other  portraits  by  no  means  devoid  of  merit. 
One.  painted  by  M.  l'aivre,  of  an  elegant  woman  and 
a  girl  in  a  garden,  is  perfectly  fascinating,  though 
the  punting,  it  must  be  said,  rather  lacks  breadth 
the  breadth  we  so  much  admire  in  Sargent's  "Por- 
traits of  the  Misses  Hunter,"  also  exhibited  here. 
Here,  indeed,  we  have  an  artist  of  the  very  first 
rank,  one  of  the  greatest  portrait  painters  of  our 
day,  who  gives  us  with  wonderful  insight  the  actual 
ut  the  modern  lady.  This  is  really  living 
art.  Living  in  the  wonderful  colouring,  the  easy 
freedom  of  the  attitudes,  and  the  indescribable 
feeling  of  life.  The  three  young  ladies  are  sur- 
prised, caught,  in  the  very  secret  of  their  charm 
and  beauty,  seated  on  a  sofa,  dressed  in  gowns 
of  sober  hue,  brightened  here  and  there  by  a  white 
lace  bow  or  the  rosy  tints  of  a  hand.  Sargent 
indisputably  reigns  supreme  in  portrait  painting, 
and  certainly  the  work  of  Dagnan  -  Bouveret, 
Carolus- Duran,  Rosset  -  Granger,  Picard,  Mont- 
zaigle,  Thc-venot,  or  Aman-Jean  will  bear  no  com- 
parison with  his,  in  spite  of  their  various  merits, 
which  I  am  far  from  denying  ;  we  can  but  bow 
before  the  indisputable  pre-eminence  of  a  master. 
Besnard   alone,  in    his    Portrait   oj   Madame    />'., 


reveals  an  individuality  even  more  marked,  though 
in  a  quite  different  way,  and  even  more  specialised 
gifts  as  a  painter.  Who,  indeed,  but  he  could 
have  achieved  such  a  task  as  this  portrait  of  a 
lady  seen  in  profile,  in  the  cold  white  light  of 
the  studio,  in  an  attitude  so  full  of  movement? 
This  is  a  work  of  such  simplicity,  such  severity, 
as  quite  takes  us  by  surprise,  coming  from  so 
startling  a  colourist.  But  though  he  has  here 
disdained  the  resources  of  his  palette  and  relied 
wholly  on  black  and  white,  we  find  in  another 
room  the  Besnard  whom  we  know — the  Besnard, 
I  feel  inclined  to  say,  of  the  Fetes  galantes,  who, 
like  his  precursors  of  the  eighteenth  century,  can 
depict  with  ease  the  flickering  light  and  shade 
on  the  nude  limbs  of  a  woman.  Here  are  a 
few  small  pictures  of  delightful  quality,  in  which 
we  discover,  as  we  look,  unexpected  variety  of 
tone  and  colour.  There  is  not  in  this  exhibition 
any  artist  who  carries  on  more  splendidly  the 
tradition  of  the  great  French  colourists. 

There  is  a  fine  air  of  sincerity  in  M.  Lucien 
Simon's  work;  his  two  female  portraits  show  much 
of  his  usual  high  quality.  I  prefer,  however,  the 
Old  Mens  Refuge,  and  the  capital  small  picture 
representing  Breton  men  tramping  across  the  plain 
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DESIGN    FOR    TAPESTRY 


BY    L.   LEVY-DHURMER 


under  a  gale.  Here  the  painter  is  really  himself, 
with  the  subtle  Mendings  of  colour  in  which  he 
excels. 

Some  other  portra'ts  worthy  of  note  are  those 
by  Mr.  von  Glehn,  Mr.  Lavery,  Madame  Leroy 
d'Etiolles,  and  that  of  the  caricaturist  Sem  by 
Boldini.  These  claim  attention  by  their  strong 
individuality  :  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  those 
by  M.  Caro-Delvaille,  and  of  the  refined  portrait 
of  a  lady,  painted  by  M.  Desvallieres  against 
a  background  full  of  rich  detail,  a  la  Gustave 
Moreau. 

Personal  tendencies  are  more  variously  shown  in 
landscape  than  in  any  other  class  of  subjects. 
Here  every  style  and  every  manner  is  to  be  seen, 
from  the  most  advanced  impressionism  to  the  most 
classical  conventionality,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
determine  which  of  them  all  is  characteristic  of  the 
French  schuol.  Thus,  here  again,  I  must  dwell  on 
personal  qualities.  M.  Menard's  fine  talent  seems, 
year  by  year,  to  gain  in  serious  force  and  concen- 
trated glow.  From  the  classical  and  unchangeably 
beautiful  places  that  he  visits,  he  has  gained  a 
higher    serenity,    and    we     linger    gladly     by     the 


columns  of  the    Temple  d'Egine,  or  in  the  autumn 

Forest,  with  its  russet  tones.  In  these  we  see 
a  revival,  with  a  quite  personal  vein,  of  the  noble 
art  of  Claude  Lorrain.  M.  Dauchez,  another 
marked  personality,  renders  with  peculiar  intensity 
the  dismal  solitude  of  the  heaths  of  Brittany, 
undulating  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  under  low- 
grey  clouds.  His  Ndvire  au  Quai  seems  to 
have  been  painted  under  the  same  burthen  of 
melancholy. 

The  scenes  painted  are  as  various  as  the  painti  i 
methods.      M.    Raffaelli,    using    his    peculiar   oil- 
crayons,  always  gives  us  views  of  Paris,  rendered 
in     his    well-known    manner  ;     M.    Billotte    affects 
evening   shades,    and    the    subdued    light    of    the 
northern  climes;  and  M.  Gillot  excels  in  views  of 
ports  and  rivers,  and   the  most  unexpected   play  of 
light.      Then,    in     strong    contrast,    we     have    the 
brilliant  landscapes  of  the  South  strongly  sketched 
in    by    M.    Auburtin,    who   also    exhibits   a    lai 
decorative  piece  :  among   the  best  small  work- 
some  heavily  painted  studies  by  Mr.  Morri< 
good  views  of  the  Lake  of  Genera  by  1  and 

some  poetic  bits  of   the    Villa  J I'.ste  by  Monod. 
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eye,  by  Lobre  and  W.  Gay,  who  paint  the  halls 
of  Versailles  ;  and  we  have  scenes  by  Saglio,  who 
aims  simply  at  harmony  :  Prinet,  whose  certainty 
of  hand  grows  upon  him  ;  Guiguet,  and  Morriset, 
And  after  having  paused  before  M.  Prouve's  strong 
decoration  I  must  finally  mention  the  brilliant  fancies 
of  La  Touche,  and  the  powerful  studies  by  Roll — 
painters  so  dissimilar  and  so  strongly  characterised 
—  who  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  the  interest 
of  this  exhibition.  Henri   Frantz. 

STUDIO-TALK. 
(From  our  own   Correspondents.) 

LONDON. — The  two  supplemental  plates 
accompanying  these  notes  are  a  repro- 
duction of  M.  Paul  Helleu's  dry-point 
portrait  of  his  charming  daughter,  which 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  recent  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers,  and  a  coloured 
illustration  of  a  water-colour  by  Mr.  William  Rankin. 
Mr.  Rankin  is  a  new  recruit  in  the  ranks  of  water- 
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As  to  M.  Lhermitte,  I  need  say  nothing  in   praise 
of  his  noble  ideas  or  of  hi--  country  life. 

In   so  short    an  article  I    cannot   dwell  on   any 

but  the  most  important  works:    I  shall  omit  any 

list   of    names,    to    mention    those    only  of 

some   of    the    most    original    artists.      Such,   as  it 

to  me,  is    M.    Anquetin,   who,    in  a. small 

picture    called    Evening,    has    achieved    effects  of 

colour  and    texture  which   are  quite   unique;    it   is 

a   relief    to  the    eye  alter    so   many   dull    and   in- 

ires.        Another     fine     colourist     is 

Anglada,    who,    like    Anquetin,    seeks    inspiration 

in   nocturnal   and    squalid    Paris.      Spain    sends  us 

er    artist    of    marked    personality,     Santiago 

Kusiiiol,  who   paint-:  ens  of   Majorca,  with 

.  splendid  with  vegetation,  and 

olitar)  (lights  of  steps  and  large  marble  basins. 

ong  the  various  foreigners  who  exhibit  I         1 

must  not  omit  Thaulow,  a  master  in  his  way,  who 

iM  of  things:  nor  Clans,  who  renders 

imazing  fidelity  the  most  complicated  effects 

of  light;  nor  Courtens  and  Willaert,  the  poets  of 

iive  towns  of  the  Netherlands. 

A    few    pleasing   studies   ol    interiors  attract  the 
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THE   WAR    MEMORIAL   AT    WAAL:    THE   RED    MARBLE  SEAT 


BY    PROFESSOR    II.    VON    HERKOMER,    R.A. 


colour  painters.      He  has  already  turned  out  some      collect    locally   would    havi     been    in. id. 

clever  landscapes,  and  there  is  abundant  promise      the    erection    ol     anything 

in  the  figure  study  given  here.  ventional  obelisk;  but  Professorvon  Herkon 


The  Kriegersdenkmal  or 
war-memorial,  of  which  two 
illustrations  are  here  shown, 
was  unveiled  at  Waal,  in 
Bavaria,  towards  the  end  of 
last  year.  It  is  the  work  of 
Prof.  H.  von  Herkomer, 
whose  father  lived  in  the 
village  for  many  years,  and 
who  was  himself  horn  then  - 
No  lcs>  than  52  men  out  ol 
a  total  population  of  r,ooo 
went  out  from  this  small 
township  in  tin-  cause  of 
their  country,  and  it  was 
felt    that    such    a    1  di 

sen  rd  commemoratii  >n. 
The  small  sum  which  the 
Burgomaster   was   able    to 
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conscious  and  not  due  to 
a  lack  of  acquaintance 
with  the  canons  of  classical 
sculpture.  When  the  seat 
was  ready,  the  figure  was 
set  up  in  plaster,  to  enable 
the  artist  to  judge  of  the 
general  effect,  and  several 
alterations  inspired  by  this 
general  view  can  be  ob- 
served by  a  comparison  of 
the  two  photographs.  The 
unveiling  ceremony  was 
attended  by  representa- 
tives from  every  veteran 
society  in  southern 
Germany. 


STUDY   OF   A    II  AM  i 


FROM    A    PHOTOGRAl'H    BY    W.  CADBY 


offering  to  take  charge  of  this  money  and  accept 
the  whole  responsibility  for  the  design  and  erec- 
tion of  the  monument,  was  enabled  to  carr)  out 
a  long-cherished  scheme  of  doing  honour  to  a 
placi  endeared  to  him  b)  such  associations,  and 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  thereby 
a  memorial  second  in  artistic  interest  to  none  in 
Germany.  The  monument  takes  the  form  of  a 
seat  of  red  marble  from  quarries  in  Bavaria.  This 
scat  is  i  lassii  al  in  design,  and  has  in  the  centre  a 
jilt  bronze  plaque,  on  which  is  an  allegorical 
figure  of  a  Germania  with  the  palm  of  peace  in  her 
left  hand,  while  with  her  right  hand  she  holds  up 
the  laurel  wreath  of  victor)  to  greet  the  rising  sun. 
The  central  idea  thus  set  forth  is  that  of  the  rise  of 
a  united  Germany,  which  was  made  possible  b) 
these  wars,  whose  influence  largely  neutralised  thi 
results  produced  1>\  the  Thirt)  Years'  War.  The 
figure  is  in  bas-relief,  and  though  semi-nude,  is  not 
cal  I  lie  wIm  ile  wi  irk  is  strongly 
impressed  with  the  individuality  of  the  artist,  since 
his  mannerisms  have  been  cultivated  and  not 
suppressed.  His  modelling  work  has  all  been  in 
miniature,  and  consequently  he  makes  no  claim  to 
culptor  ;  this  work  should  rather  be  judged 
t  of  a  draughtsman.  One  strong  effect  to  be 
si  en  in  h  hii  h  di  ies  not  appear  in  the 

.   is  afforded  bj   the  perspective  of  the 
Matting  « uli   fivi    ini  In  -  ai   the  knee,  the 
n  liei  is  gradualh  redui  i  d,  until  some  ol   the  laurel 
which  wreathe  the  head'  an    a>  t  nail}  beh  <\\ 
surface.      Some    ol    the    lines    in    the 
would    slunk    the    classical    sculptor,    but 
■     faults,   it    thej    an     adjudged  to   be   si  i,   are 
"I 
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I  HI   ST.  GnOKGES    PANEL 

BY    MRS.   COLDWELLS 


Handicraft    sets  a 
good  example  in  the 

exhibition  it  held  to- 
ward  the  end  of  April. 
Various  kinds  of  work 
in  metal,  embroidery, 
wood,  glass,  paint- 
ing, leather,  inlayand 
jewellery  were  shown 
Much  of  this  work 
was  excellent  ;  all  of 
it  was  locally  pro- 
duced. The  aim  of 
the  Guild  is  to  dis- 
courage men-  com- 
mercialism  and  to 
foster  individualism. 
•More  power  to  it  ! 


We  give   illustrations  of    two  admirable  photo 
graphic    studies    of    hands    by    Mr.    W.     Cadby 
Studies   of  this    kind   should 
prove  of  considerable  value  to 
artists. 


The  Presbyterian 
Church  has  hitherto 
given  slight  attention 
to  the  part  which  the 
creations  of  Art  may 
well  take  in  the  en- 
richment of  a  (  'lit 
tian  place  of  worship. 
This  makes  the  un- 
dertaking of  the 
minister  of  Christ 
Church,  Wellington, 
Surrey,  the  more  in- 
resting.  \\r  has 
himself  designed  a 
screen  and  canopy  to  be  set  up  at  the  back  of  the 
apse   of  his   church,    and   with    the   help    of  ten 


The  decay  of  village  indus- 
tries in  arts  and  crafts  is  much 
to  be  deplored.  The  race  of 
rural  stone-carvers,  wood- 
carvers,  workers  in  biass  and 
iron,  is  nearly  extinct.  They 
have  left  behind  them  main 
memorials  of  their  handiwork, 
visible  to-day  in  church, 
churchyard,  manor-house  and 
cottage.  We  should  welcome 
all  influences  which  may  tend 
to  revive  these  ancient  arts. 
The  ,  Harting    School     of 
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OAK    STATIONERY   CABIXE1 


BY   A.   \V.   SAM]  SON 


the  branches  of  the  "  Clarion  " 
Guilds  of  Handicraft  existing 
in  Birmingham,  Blackpool, 
I  trisfc  il,  ( 'hester,  Eccles,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Oldham, 
West  Bromwich,  and  Wilms- 
low.  One  excellent  feature 
was  the  number  of  combined 
pieces  of  work,  the  design 
conceived  on  right  lines  and 
intelligently  carried  out.  Alto- 
gether the  result  was  very  suc- 
cessful considering  the  com- 
paratively short  period  the 
guilds  have  been  in  existence. 


members  of  his  congregation,  the  work,  which  is  in 
oak,  has  been  enriched  with  deep,  bold  carving. 


We  give  an  idea  of  three  out  of  the  seven  central 
panels,  symbolising  the  Burning  Bush  (the  emblem 
of  the    Presbyterian   Churches),  the  St.  Ge 
cross   and    wild    rose   of    England,    and    the    St. 
Andrew's    cross 
and     thistle     of 
Scotland.     The 
first    is    the    work 
of  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Blake,     the      two 
latter  were  carved 
b)  Mrs.  ( "  ildwells. 

LIVE] 
!'<  M  lL. 
With  all 
its  associa- 
tions .ind  rich 
treasures  of 
enl  art,  Ches- 
ter was  very  ap- 
propriately chosen 
for  an  exhibition 
of  handicraft  work, 
having    for    its 

main    object   the    revival   of   the   spirit   ol    the   Oil 
craft    guilds     the    upholding    ol    the    dignity    of 
hand    labour    as    opposed    to   the    production    of 
tive     work     by     machinery.       Under     the 

'  m    of     Mrs.    Julia     1  la 
d     by     Mr.    J<  '  rouch,     Mr.    J.     P. 

,    Mi     Robert    G  nd    Mr.    <  lharli  ;     I  . 

about   voo  excellent  contributions 
om  all  parts  of  the  country,  mainly  from 


( Contributions  outside  the  membership  of  the 
Guilds  were  numerous  and  of  great  interest,  notice- 
ably the  book-bindings  by  Alfred  de  Sauty,  B.  Riley 
( Huddersfield),  H.  Brown,  and  others.  The 
delightfully  rich  effect  and  brilliant  colours  of  the 
translucent  enamels  by  Evelyn  Bethune,  N.  S. 
Hadaway,  and  Gertrude  Hildesheim  attracted 
much  attention.  Very  good  speci- 
mens of  flower-making  and  metal-work 
were   sent    from   the   Potteries    bv    the 
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Duchess  of  Sutherland's  Cripples'  Guild.  Fine 
embroideries  were  exhibited  by  Anne  Macbeth 
gow),  Mary  Newill  (Birmingham),  and  applique 
work  of  good  design  by  Mrs.  Osborn  i  Chester  > :  there 
was  also  a  richly-embroidered  hanging  in  green  and 
gold  by  the  West  Bromwich  Guild.  Furniture 
and  fittings  of  a  fireplace  by  H.  J.  Osborn  (Chester). 
and  specimens  of  wood-staining  by  Robert  Gray 
I  gremont),  and  stained-glass  panels  by  Sylvester 
Sparrow  (London)  claimed  particular  notice.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Gaskin's  gold  and  silver  jewellery 
and  enamels  gave  general  delight.  The  Haslemere 
Peasant  Industry  sent  a  fine  applique  hanging. 
The  Spies,  designed  by  Godfrey  Blount,  and  several 
rich  hand-woven  rugs,  all  work  of  a  high  quality  : 
while  the  St.  Edmundsbury  Weaving  Worl  .  li 
mere,  showed  tapestries  and  altar  cloths,  in  silk  and 
wool  and  silk  and  gold  thread,  of  good  decorative 
design,  by  Edmund  Hunter.  II.  B.  1 


BIRMINGHAM.  There  are  many  things 
to  be  considered  when  criticising  the 
work  of  so  important  and  large  a  school 
as  the  Birmingham  one,  and  the  extensive- 
collection  of  students'  work  exhibited  this  year 
must  of  course  be  judged  from  several  standpoints. 
It  is  necessary  for  students  who  are  intending  to 
take  art-teachers'  certificates  to  execute  careful 
drawings  on  specified  lines.  More  than  that,  since 
in  every  student's  training  routine  work  is  essential, 
and  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  students,  especi- 
ally at  the  branch  schools,  are  only  in  the  more 
elementary  stages  of  that  routine,  it  is  evident  that 
much  of  the  exhibited  work  must  consist  of  more  or 
less  conventional  studies  and  completed  drawings. 
And  even  where  the  work  reaches  a  higher  plane, 
most  of  the  results  are  of  value  chiefly  as  a  means 
of  judging  the  merit  of  the  system  of  instruction 
under  which  they  are  produced. 


Bid-me-discourje-and-I- 
\Vill-enchanl-ihine-eap 
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BY    H.    W.    WILEY 


It  is  of  particular  interest  to  remember  this  at  a 
moment  when,  by  the  stern  law  of  superannuation, 
the  School  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  headmaster 
who  has  so  long  and  so  successfully  organised  and 
controlled  its  destinies  and 
inspired  its  enthusiasm. 
And  if  in  looking  round 
the  walls  of  this  exhibition 
one  sees  little  strikingly  in- 
dividual work,  but  rather  a 
high  level  of  general  achieve- 
ment, the  spirit  of  the 
teaching  speaks  with 
ii  ndant  e\  idence  through 
wise  results,  and  thoroughly 

justifies  his  administration. 
The  routine  work  is  excel 
lent,  i  onsiderable  attention 
being  bestowed  upon  the 
111  tory  of  (  hnament  which 
iinl  toooften  Hi    [i  i  ted. 


Space  will  not,  unfortunately,  admit  of  a  detailed 
description  of  the  numerous  excellent  works 
exhibited,  and  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  there  is 
abundant   evidence   of  life,  effort   and   promise   in 


Spei  ial  mention  may  be 
called  to  the-  I  ><  signs  for 
Illustration  m  (  lolours  of 
Mr.  II.  \V.  Wiley.  They 
exhibit  i  areful  drawing  ami 
faithful  inti  rpretal  ion  of 
child  life,  and  are  full  of 
a  dainty  humour  of  their 
own,  and  repa\  repeated 
in  ;pi 
7" 
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still    life,   very   sumptuous 
in  colour,   attracted    much 
attention  :    M.  K.  I 
exhibited  a  fine  Interior  of 
a  Church  .    M.  < ).  I 
some    faithful    studies    of 

I  lemish    landsi  ape ;    M  M. 

I I  ii  and  Van  den  Ei  •  I 
houdt  various  pastel  and 
charcoal  studies ;  M.  A. 
Lynen  some  i  nar) 
drawings,  full  of  bold  and 
happy    fancy  ;    M.    Fabry, 

■  ition. 


BY    P.  WOI.KERS 


The  screen  re] 
Penelope,    embroidered    by 
Madame      Derudder,     and 
the      jewellery,      ol 
variety,    executed    b)    M. 
Ph.    Wolfers,    once    n 
showed    with     what     skill 
these  artists  handle  precious 
and  decorative  materials. 


every   department.      In    resigning    his    high 
Mr.  Taylor  may  look  with   satisfaction   and   pride, 
not  only  upon  the  past  traditions,  but  also  upon 
the  present  sound   and  healthy  condition  of  the 
school  he  has  loved  and  served  so  well. 

A.  S.  w  . 

BRUSSELS. — The  eleventh  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Brussels  club  Pom 
was  noteworthy  for  a  distinctly  loftier 
vein  of  feeling  and  more  careful  exe<  u- 
tion  than  of  yore,  as  seen  especially  in  the 
examples  sent  by  the  painter  A.  Ciamberlani 
and   the   sculptor    V.    Rousseau. 


Some  interesting  exhibitions  have  recentl-.  beei 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Cercle  Artistique  al 
Brussels:    a  collection  of  landscapes  by  M.  A.   |. 

Heymans,    the    finest   of    the    Belgian    landscape- 
painters  now  living  :    and  one  of  the   works  and 
studies  of  C.  M.  Stevens,  including  genre,  porti 
landscapes  and   florets,   drawings  and  engravit 
\       i         of   landscapes,   too.    by    M.    Rul  and    M 
Sohie  :  and  Scenes  of  Genre  b    M   I  u  obi. 


M.  <  'iamberlani  exhibited  a  series  of  good  studies 
as  well  as  the  large  painting  called   Lift  Serene,  a 
very    poetical    and    essentially    decorative     work. 
broadly   and  at   the   same   time   carefully   pain 
Among  the  various    pieces  sent    by   M.    Rous 
what  appears  to  have  most  captivated   the  public  is 

a  dainty  statuette.  The  Womanwith  a  JIat,  n 

fully  free  and  delicate  in  the  modelling. 


Of   the    monumental    figures    exhibited    by    M 
Braecke  and  M.    Derudder,   that    by    M.    lira 
was   remarkable   for    its  architectural    simplicity   of 
line,  that  by  M.  Derudder  for  dramatic  empha 
Among  the  painters,  M.  A.  Verhaeren's  studii 


M.  J.   Delvin,  .1  punter  of  Ghent,  whose  work 

has  often   been  praised  in  Thi   S has 

appointed    Directoi  ol  tin-  Academy  of  Fine 

at  Ghent.     It   has  been  said  with  truth  that 
better    choice    could    1  en    made.      To  his 

IS  an  artist    M.    Delvin   adds  qualifications 
professor,   which    _  it   hopes  as  to  the 

prospects  of  the  school  under  his  guidam  e.' 

F.    K. 

REVIEWS. 

The    .  Illustrated    by    R.   T.    ROSI 

The  Abbey  Press,  Edinburgh.     (London     Ge 
Pel  Well   printed   on   hand 

made  paper  and  bound  in  limp  vellum,  this  little 
volume  has  all  the  general  attractiveness  character- 
istic of  work  issii'-d  b)  I  .  Press.  Mr.  I 
has  been  fairly  successful  in  catching  the  spirit  of 
the  tra  las  been  the  subject  of  such 
varied  criticism,  and  he  has  realised  the  characters 

7' 
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of  the  afflicted  patriarch  and  his  friends  with  con- 
rable  skill.  Unfortunately,  however,  his  illus- 
trations are  somewhat  spoiled  by  the  heavy  masses 
of  ink  and  by  the  sharpness  of  the  contrast  between 
black  and  white  affected  by  the  school  to  which  he 
belongs.  This  is  very  notably  the  case  with  the 
tine  doign  of  the  Frontispiece,  and  the  same  fault 
is  apparent  in  many  of  the  minor  decorations,  the 
black  setting  distracting  the  attention  from  the 
really  beautiful  drawing.  The  remarkable  inter 
pretation  of  the  words :  "  He  has  garnished  the 
heavens,"  which  is  a  mere  unrelieved  mass  of 
black  with  a  few  white  dots  upon  it,  might  well 
have  been  omitted,  and  that  of  the  "Son  of  man 
which  is  a  worm"  has  an  almost  comic  effect. 

The  Sketch  Book  of  Sir  Anthony  ran  Dyck.  By 
Lionel  Cust,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A.  (London  :  Bell  & 
Sons.)  £2  2s.  net.— Although  as  a  general  rule 
a  completed  picture  from  the  hand  of  a  master  is 
of  greater  value  than  any  mere  sketch  can  be,  a 
deep  interest  often  attaches  to  the  latter  as  a  revela- 
tion of  individual  character  and  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. This  is  very  notably  the  case  with  the 
travelling  Sketch-book  of  Van  1  >yck,  intended,  as  it 
was  for  no  eye  but  his  own,  in  which  he  jotted 
down,  sometimes  with  a  pen  in  bistre-coloured  ink, 
sometimes  with  a  black-lead  pencil,  the  impressions 
made  on  him  by  the  work  of  other  artists.  The 
Sketch-book,  from  which  forty-seven  pages  have 
been  selected  for  facsimile  reproduction  by  the 
tor  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  is  not, 
as  its  name  would  seem  to  imply,  a  collection  oi 
original  sketches  from  Nature  by  the  great  flemish 
painter,  but  of  notes  on  the  pictures  in  European 
galleries  that  happened  to  take  his  fancy.  Thus 
they  include  a  number  of  drawings  after  Titian 
numerous  characteristic  groups  from   the  paintings 

I  iolo   Veronese  and  the  fr<    coes  of  Raj 

quaint  bit-,  culled  from  the  genre  pictures  of  Breughel 

and  Lucas  van  Leyden  ;  the  religious  engravings  of 

lit    Dinar,    etc.,   all  catching   with    rare   skill 

the   peculiarities  ol    eai  h  artist,  and  proving  their 

iy  with    Styles  quite  unlike  his  own. 

A-    remarkable    in    its    way   as   Van  Dyck's   own 

of   interpreting    the    work    ol     others,  is    the 

al  skill  displ  tyed  in  the  fac  similes  from   his 

.',..    which     brings    within    rea*  h    ol    all 

students  one  ol   tile  greatest  li  'I    the    I  Hike 

ol    1  »evi  ius  collectioi       Stolen 

worth  in  the  eighteenth   century,  it  wi 

rightful  owner  in  1898,  by  Mr.  Herberl 
,k,   who  had   bought  it  in   ignoram  e  of  its 
identity.     A   detailed  description  of   all   thi    con 
of  this  unique   heirloom,  prows   how  1 


politan  were  the  tastes  of  Van  Dyck,  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  reproduction  of  selected 
leaves. 

Antique  Works  oj  Art  from    Benin.     Collected 
by  Lieutenant  General  Pitt-Rivers,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.      (London:    Batsford.)      i-\(.    6d.    net.— In 
spite  of  all  the  progress  recently  made  in  the  eluci- 
dation of  art  history  there  still  remain   unsolved 
certain  problems  connected  with  it  which  elude  the 
most  skilful  expert.      No  one  has  yet  been  able,  for 
instance,  to  explain  the  existence  of  a  large  number 
of  works  of  art  in  a  town  so  degraded  as  Benin  was 
in  1897,  when  it  was  entered  by  an  expedition  sent 
to  exact  satisfaction  for  the  massacre  of  a  party  of 
Englishmen.       These    extraordinary   relics   of    an 
advanced  civilisation,  of  which  no  other  traces  are 
left,  were  found  buried  beneath  the  king's  com- 
pound, or  hidden  in  native  houses,  and  were  most 
of  them  still  covered  with  blood,  probably  from  the 
human    sacrifices  in   which    they   had    been    used. 
Thev   consist    of   bronze    plaques    with    admirably 
designed    figures    in    low  relief,   statues,   bells,   and 
ornaments  of   a   great   variety,   excellently   cast   in 
bronze,  utensils  in  various  metals,  carved  ivory  and 
wood,  etc.,  all  executed  with  a  technical  skill  such 
as  no  native  artist  of  Africa  could  surpass.     Turn- 
ing over  the  pages  of  the  remarkable  book  issued 
by  the  learned  Inspector  of  Ancient  Monuments  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  works  represented  in  it 
were  really   produced   in    Benin,  or   to  accept  the 
theory   that    thev   were   introduced    by   Portuguese 
settlers.      In   fact   the  riddle  remains  a  riddle,  un- 
paralleled even  in  America,  that  land  of  vanished 
civilisations,    where    the    life    story    of   those    who 
preceded   the   present    occupiers   has  at   last    been 
pieced  together  into  a  consistent  whole. 

Buddhist  An  in  India.  By  Professor  Albert 
Grunwedel.  Translated  by  Agnes  Gibson.  (  Lon- 
don: P..  Quaritch.)  12s.  61/.  net. — Well  translated 
by  Miss  (  ;ibson  from  the  first  German  edition,  and 
revised  and  enlarged  with  the  aid  of  the  second  by 
Mr.  James  Burgess,  formerly  Director-General  of 
the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  this  fully 
illustrated  volume  remains  the  chief  authority  on 
the  ubject  of  which  it  tie. its.  With  infinite  care 
and  patience  Professor  Grunwedel  has  sought  out 
the  often  widely  scattered  and  mutilated  relics  of 
Buddhist  ait,  some  still  ■//  si/;/,  others  dispersed  in 
public  museums  or  private  collections,  piecing 
them  togethei  wherever  possible,  and  unravelling 
their  meaning  with  wonderful  skill.  Yet  he  con- 
fesses that  the  work  is  as  yet  but  begun,  and 
remarks  that  the  solution  of  many  difficulties  will 
only  be   rc.K  hed  when    the   histoiy  of  the  different 
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types  of  Buddhas,  etc.,  is  traced,  for  which 
task  the  raw  material  lias  not  yet  been  n 
accessible.  This  learned  manual  has.  howi 
paved  the  way,  and,  as  Mr.  Burgess  says,  with 
it  in  his  hand,  the  visitor  to  any  collection  of 
Buddhist  sculptures  need  find  it  no  difficult  task  to 
understand  their  character  and  meaning.  The 
illustrations  to  this  most  erudite  book,  of  which 
there  should  certainly  have  been  a  separate  list, 
bring  out  very  forcibly  the  chief  characteristics  of 
Buddhist  art,  with  its  beauty  of  detail,  but  over- 
crowded composition. 

British  Mezzotinters :  Valentine  Green.  By 
Alfred  Whitman.  (London:  A.  H.  Bullen.)— 
"  Though  prints  may  exist  that  have  escaped  notice, 
and  though  states  may  be  found  that  have  not  been 
described,  the  catalogue  which  follows  is  the  most 
complete  record  of  the  engraved  works  of  Valentine 
Green  that  has  yet  been  published,"  are  the 
author's  opening  words  in  the  brief  introduction  to 
the  catalogue.  That  this  is  but  a  modest  state- 
ment of  fact  is  justified  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  hitherto  most  copious  list  of  the  engraver "s 
works — the  contemporary  catalogue  of  the  Di 
dorf  exhibition,  1793 — enumerates  only  230,  whilst 
the  catalogue  which  forms  the  second  part  of  the 
present  volume  gives  particulars  of  325  plates  out 
of  a  possible  400.  Such  an  achievement  speaks 
for  itself  as  to  the  painstaking  character  of  Mr. 
Whitman's  work.  The  catalogue  is  preceded  by  a 
biography,  which  in  a  brief  but  appreciative  twenty- 
two  pages  tells  all  that  is  known  of  the  great 
mezzotinter.  The  thoroughness  of  the  catal* 
which  follows  will  be  appreciated  by  the  collector. 
It  proceeds  chronologically,  gives  every  known  state, 
size,  and  published  prices,  as  well  as  present  market 
values  where  possible.  Paper,  type,  and  arrangi  . 
ment  are  quite  of  the  best,  and  the  six  illustrations, 
allowance  being  made  for  their  small  scale, 
are  excellent. 

Of  Aucassin  and Nicolette.  A  Translation  from 
the  old  French.  Together  with  Amabel and Amoris, 
given  for  the  first  time.  By  Laurencj  Hoi  man. 
(London:  John  Murray.)  55.  net.  Certain  old 
classics  exercise  so  irresistible  a  fascination  upon  the 
modern  intellect,  that  however  satisfactory  earlier 
renderings  may  be,  new  translations  are  constantly 
attempted,  in  which  now  and  then  some  fresh 
meaning  of  the  original  text  is  brought  out.  This 
is  very  notably  the  case  with  that  unique  survival 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  manuscript  love-story  of 
Aucassin  and  Nicolette,  in  which  is  preserved  the 
alternate  prose  and  verse  of  the  now  almost  extinct 
conte-fable.     A  comparison   between  the  translation 


by    Laurence     Housman    with    dun    bj    Andrew 
Lai  bed  in    [887,  and  now  out  ol   print, 

brings  out  very  forcibly  the  inevitable  colour- 
ing given  by  the  medium  through  which  the 
old  French  has  been  strained.  Mr.  Lang  kept 
very  strictly  to  the  original:  Mr.  Housman  has 
given  an  extremely  free  rendering,  naively  explain- 
ing that  the  liberties  he  has  taken  were  necessitated 
by  the  fact  that  the  illustrations  were  done  in 
advance  by  Mr.  Woodroffe, and  the  translation  was 
made  to  suit  them  1  This  would,  of  course,  b 
dangerous  precedent  to  follow,  but  the  beauty  ol 
the  drawings  is  so  great,  and  they  have  been  so  1 
quisitely  engraved  by  Miss  ('lenience  Hon, man, 
that  every  true  lover  of  art  must  condone  the 
offence  against  literary  accuracy. 

Classic  and  Early  Christian  Architecture.  By 
Professor  T.  Roger  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and 
John  Stater,  B.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  (London: 
Sampson  Low.) — This  handy  little  volume  needs 
no  new  recommendation,  for  its  clear  definitions 
ol  the  characteristics  of  the  various  styles  reviewed 
in  it,  and  lucid  descriptions  of  their  development 
in  different  countries,  have  already  won  recognition 
from  teachers  in  art  schools  and  students  of  archi- 
tecture. The  Lectures  of  the  late  Professor  Ri 
Smith  at  University  College,  London,  were  very 
popular:  many  a  well  known  architect  owes  his 
first  inspiration  to  tuition  from  him,  and  his  genial 
presence  will  long  be  missed  by  his  colleagues. 

1/    'lael  Angelo  Buonarroti.       By  Charles   Hol- 
royd.     (London:    Duckworth    &    Co.)    -7/6    net. 
The    most    interesting    features    of    this    Life    of 
Buonarroti    by   the   accomplished    keeper   of    the 
"Tate  Gallery,"  are  a  translation  of  ( 'oudivi  s  Vita, 
and  an  appendix  from  the  Portuguese  of  Francisco 
d'Ollanda  (whose  father  was  probably  a  naturalised 
Fleming),  evidently  a  man  of  parts,  who  has  left  a 
spirited    if    somewhat    conceited    record    of    some 
conversations  in  which   Michael   Angelo  took  pa 
though  we   infer   from   his  artless  admissions   (pp. 
170-172)  that  the  great   man  found  him  a   bore. 
Mis  treatise  on  Painting,  including    much   ol    th 
dialogues,  was  published  in  French  by  Raczynski  in 
1846.      <  oudivi  has  of  course  been  the  mainsta 
biographers,  but  the  complete  life  is  new  in  English. 
(  m  Michael  Angelo's  works  not  much  can  be  said  that 
is  new.    Mr.  1  [olroyd  is  interesting,  sympathetic, and 
enthusiastic,  without  magniloquent      11      .lections 
from  the  Master's  letters  reveal  the  tender,  true  and 
lofty  rectitude  of  this  unique  man.    He  gives  a  list  of 
Michael   Angelo's  surviving  works,  hut  some  notice 
of  his    more  important  drawings  in  various  collec- 
tions would  also  have  been  welcome.     W<  Jad 
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(A  XL.) 

I  )]  SIGN    I  OK    A    Wf.ai  HER    \  am:. 

The  First  Prizi  I  Two  Guineas)  has  been  won  b) 
;(E.  Lan  ombe, Wilton  Place,  St.  James's, Exeter). 
The  Second  Prize  {One  Guinea)  by  Leo    L.  A. 
Bowen,  3  St.  James's  Crescent,  Swansea  ) 

Hon.  Mention  :   Curlew  (L.  G.  Bird;   T.  Square 
(Georgi     Hulme)      Sou'wester  (E.  G.  Theakston) ; 

Kestrel  (Sidney  Lewis). 

(A   XLI.) 

Design  for  a  Useful  M srn   Bedroom  Suite. 

The    Firsi      I'ii   1     {Five    Guineas)    has    been 

awarded  to  Merry  (T.  Frcst,  2(1  Kensington  Square). 

The  Second  Prize  {Three  Guineas)  to  Zephyr 

it'..  I  ,o-an.  1 7  Ardgowan  Street,  Greenock,  Scotland). 

The  Third  Prizk  {One  Guinea)  to  Max  (Mac- 

Lachlan,  Leibnitzstrasse  2"   Main/,  Germany). 

lion.  Mention  :  Curlew{L.  G.  Bird)  :  Light{S.  S. 
Turner)  :  Quo  I  'adis  (J.  Ednie)  :  Damon  (C.  Shaw)  ; 
ffaymarhet{W.  M.  Robertson);  "J?"  (F.  Crossley); 
Akx{A.  S.  (  arttr)  ;  and  Gracchus  (W.  Allen). 
(Ii   XXIX  ) 
Designs  1  or  Monograms. 
The    Firm     Prize    {Two    Guineas)    has    been 
rded    to    Philomel    (Alfred    ('.    Hooker,     11  1 
Gladstone  Road,  Watford,  Herts.). 

The  Ski  ond   Prize  {One  Guinea)  to  Isca  (Ethel 
Larcombe,  Wilton  Place,  St.  James's,  Exeter). 

Hon.  .Mention  :  Curlew  (  Lennox  ( \.  Bird) ;  House 
1  11.  11.  Van  Es)  ;  Saule  Pleureur  (Jacques  Bonnier); 
Nadia  (  Fernand  Thibaut )  ;  Hunjc  (( '.  W.  Simpson) ; 
<  1 1 1.  N  lestle  1 ;  Brush  ( 1 '.  I  .ancaster ) :  Black  III. 
1  M.  1  lugesell)  ;  and  Ains  (G.  A.  Hewett). 
(C   XXX.) 
Landscape:   Eari.\   Spring. 
The  Firm    Prize  {One  Guinea)  has  been  won 
by  Touchstone  (F.  J.  Moitimer,  10  Ordnance   Row, 

lli-  Second  Prizi  I  Half  -  a  -  Guinea)  by 
Nordhtim  (Edward  Hepburn,  Nordheim,  Sidcup, 
Kent). 

Hon.  Mention:  Sol  &  Co.  (R.  1 ».  Perceval); 
Redmund  (R.  L.  Berger) ;  Light  (C.  E.  Colling) ; 
Rcvatr  (E.  Adelot);  Kendal  (W.  E.  Dixon); 
Milanion  (R.  Adams);  Li  ./(Mrs.  A.  Dickmann) ; 
1 1.  Wanless)  ;  //.  /..  G.  1 1 1.  L.  I  Iroves) 
\gnes  Mitchell;  Italia  (Italo  BertOglio) ; 
Home  Art\  I  »r.  A.  Wermund);  ConcursQ.  Dunlop); 
Ver{\  l.W.  Burnup);  '-  van  (Gunnar  Malmb 
Dranrab  (R  <  '..  Tanner);  Solitude  (J.  L.  Sie\- 
wright)  ;  and  Set  Sijuan  1  Arthur  Marshall). 
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SECOND    PRIZE    n  OMP.  '      XXX) 
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The  Lay 
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UK     LAY     FIGURE:     MODERN 
FURNITURE. 


"  You  misunderstand  my  point,''  said  the 
(  'ritie.  '"  1  do  not  object  to  a  discreet  use  of  time- 
sa\  ing  machinery,  but  many  craftsmen  of  to-day  use 
i:  too  much.  They  become  slaves  to  machinery, 
and  the  work  they  do  has  a  hard,  angular 
character  that  offends  the  eye  and  gives  a  stereo- 
typed  ungainliness  to  things  which  should  look 
_:  i'  ful  and  comfortable  in  our  homes.  This 
was  noticed  in  much  of  the  furniture  recently 
exhibited  at  the  New  Gallery  by  the  Arts  and 
('rafts  Society,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  a  very  real 
danger  to  the  revival  of  good  craftsmanship  and  of 
good  design." 

••  A  danger  so  real,''  said  the  Connoisseur,  "that 
the  task  of  furnishing  a  house  in  a  modern  style  is 
une  which  very  few  persons  of  taste  dare  to  under- 
take, for  it  requires  infinite  patience  and  a  great 
d  al  ol  time.  I  once  asked  a  well-known  designer 
why  he  had  filled  his  home  with  old- English  furni- 
ture, instead  of  encouraging  the  present  day  crafts. 
'  Well,'  he  answered,  'this  old  stuff  suits  me  ;  it  is 
ant  to  live  with,  every  part  of  it  being  so 
supple,    so  alive    with    the    modelling    tou   h    of   a 

hand  :  and  if  1  wished  to  find  modern 
furniture  of  equal  merit,  1  should  have  to  spend  two 
or  three  months  in  a  war  with  the  manufacturers. 
I  should  get  what  1  needed  in  the  long  run,  and  I 
should  stait  at  "in  e  if  I  were  not  so  busy  in  other 
Not    busy    in   other    ways!     Besides,    it   is 

and    more  amusing    to    pick    up    good    old 

things  at  auctions  than   to   spend  tiring  days  in  the 

rooms  of   the  furniture    manufacturers, 

trade    mainly    consists  in  supplying  cheap 
goods  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the 

kinds  of  workmanship.  ' 

i  u  ked  the  Man  of  Business 
"The  furniture  manufacturers  work  for  the  general 
public,  but  them  try  hard  to  attract 

i    the  public  that    likes  the  best 

hand-labour.     Whether  they  succeed  oi   fail,  I  do 

not  know.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  their  practical 
efforts  form  an  example  that  the  devotees  ol  an 
should  follow,  for  tb  es  of  art  spend  most 

.  in  talk.      They  .m-  always  ready  to 
li  ys  oi  criticism  in  a  random  manner,  with- 
out aiming  at  anythii  rticular.     They  have, 
1  am  told,  an  A                Cl  o  iety,  that   opens 
0W  and    then,  greatly  to  the  distress 
till.      \\  i  II.  why 
is  this  Society  1            i     il  than  it  might  be?    Win 
is  it  not  managed  in  a  spirit  ol  pra<  tii  al  enterprise  ? 


Figure 

Might  it  not  easily  set  on  foot  a  warehouse  for 
hand-made  furniture  of  the  finest  quality?  That 
wou'd  be  a  thing  worth  doing,  and  I  am  surprised 
th  it  the  scheme  has  not  been  suggested  by  some 
one  more  interested  in  art  than  I  am." 

"  It  is  not  a  bad  scheme,"  said  the  Critic  :  "but 
if  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  took  it  up,  the  ware- 
house would  need  to  be  managed  by  a  very  capable 
man  of  business — a  strong  man,  too,  for  a  body  of 
artist-craftsmen  is  a  difficult  one  to  manage.  Not 
very  long  ago,  for  instance,  I  heard  three  crafts- 
men discuss  a  scheme  very  similar  to  yours,  and 
they  all  wished  to  exclude  certain  well-known 
designers  whose  work  was  in  rivalry  with  their  own. 
In  their  anxiety  to  benefit  themselves,  they  were 
wildly  unjust  to  their  competitors,  and  such  a  feel- 
in;  as  they  showed  would  wreck  any  enterprise 
hiving  for  its  aim  a  permanent  exhibition  of  the 
best  workmanship  now  produced  by  designers  and 
craftsmen.  Still,  we  certainly  do  need  such  an 
exhibition,  and  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  would 
do  well  to  consider  the  means  by  which  a  ware- 
house could  be  opened  for  its  members'  work — 
opened,  of  course,  in  a  good  neighbourhood, 
and  placed  under  a  strong  management." 

"Good  luck  to  that  suggestion!"  cried  the 
Reviewer.  "  We  have  all  talked  more  than  enough 
about  the  revival  of  design  and  handicraft,  quite 
forgetting,  somehow,  that  the  good  subject  of  our 
endless  chatter  attracts  little  but  professional 
notice  in  our  bustling  age.  What  the  revival  in 
question  now  needs  is  a  permanent  home  where 
its  best  work  can  be  seen  at  all  times  by  the 
purchasing  public.  Such  a  home  or  shop  would 
be  an  education  to  the  public,  for  even  the  un- 
practised eye  sunn  learn,  to  appreciate  the  differ- 
ence between  the  hand  made  and  the  machine- 
made.  It  soon  perceives  that  woods  planed  by 
machinery  have  never  the  'living'  surface  of  woods 
planed  skilfully  with  a  hand  tool  ;  and  when  this 
fact  is  once  noticed,  the  supple  beauty  of  hand- 
work becomes  a  need.  The  eye  looks  for  it,  and 
takes  .i  greater  delight  in  even  the  rudest  carpenters' 
furniture  than  in  the  best  things  turned  out  to-day 
by  the  machinery  of  the  manufacturers." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  Journalist,  "that  the 
warehouse  of  which  you  speak  would  benefit  the 
ai  liner  as  well  as  the  artist-craftsman,  for  it 
would  attract  public  attention  to  the  best  work, 
and  would  help  to  make  that  work  the  fashion.  In 
other  words,  it  would  extend  the-  present  trade  in 
tin  best  craftsmanship,  and  would  thus  encourage 
the  manufacturers  to  be  its  rivals. 

fin:  Lay  Figure. 
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HE  WORK  OF  ALBERT  PAUL 
BESNARD.  BY  MRS.  FRANCES 
KEYZER. 
A  Frenchman  every  inch  of  him,  and  essentially 
French  as  an  artist  is  M.  Albert  Paul  Besnard, 
although  the  English  influence  during  his  two 
years' sojourn  in  the  land  of  Turner  and  Rossetti 
has  left  its  mark  upon  his  work,  and  this  influence 
is  especially  noticeable  in  his  marine  pieces  and  his 
studies  of  Algerian  life.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
something  of  the  man  who  has  succeeded  in  im- 
pressing us  with  the  charm  of  his  colouring,  with 
those  delightful  pastels  that  recall  a  glorious  sunset 
with  the  eyes  of  a  woman  gleaming  through  the 
purples  and  gold,  the  mauves,  and  the  luminous 
pinks ;  and  it  was  with  something  that  savoured 
of  a  sensation  that  I  approached  M.  Besnard, 
expectant  of  a  strong  personality,  of  an  originality 
that  would  explain  this  wonderful  conception  of 
colour  so  brilliantly  transmitted  to  his  canvases. 
I  found  a  largely-built  man  with  a  pleasant,  good- 
humoured  expression,  a  man  of  some  fifty  years 
of  age.  A  husband  and  a  father — a  family  man 
in  every  sense  of  the  term  —living  at  his  ease  in  a 
"  hotel "   constructed    after   his   own    plans,    with 


commodious  studios  and  unpretentious  sitting- 
rooms.  A  man  with  a  pronounced  taste  for  sport, 
outwardly  translated  in  checks  of  huge  dimensions 
in  place  of  the  traditional  velvet  ;  to  be  met  on 
days  with  the  reins  between  his  talented 
fingers,  with  his  wife  beside  him  and  children  in 
the  rumble  overweighting  a  light  cart,  smiling 
his  content  at  the  good  things  it  has  pleased 
Providence  to  send  him. 

I  also  found  originality,  but  not  where  I  expected 
it.  To  quote  his  own  words :  "  1  paint  while  I 
sing  canons  and  fugues."  Need  it  be  said  that 
M.  Besnard  is  no  musician?  He  has  the  power 
of  hearing  without  noticing  sound  ;  a  fact  that 
is  singular.  This  he  explained  by  saying  that  he 
does  not  listen,  and  is,  therefore,  no  more  affected 
by  music  than  by  any  other  noise.  From  an 
artistic  point  of  view  it  seems  extraordinary  that  a 
man  who  paints  with  such  brilliant  arrangement 
of  colour,  with  the  softly-blended  tones  that  are 
so  admirable  in  his  work,  should  be  devoid  of  the 
sense  of  music:  that  the  Mass  in  1  >,  Fidelio, 
Orpheus,  the  weird  passion  of  Chopin,  should  be 
a  dead  language  to  him  !  A  man's  eye  may  be 
more  developed  than  his  ear,  but  to  be  deaf 
to  the  symphony  of  sound  is  a  loss  that  appears 
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irreparable.  Can  it  account  for  a  certain  lack  of 
harmony  in  some  of  his  more  ambitious  works? 

If,  however,  M.  Besnard  proved  something  of  a 

surprise  to  me,  he,  on  his  s!>  d  disappointed. 

lerhaps,   imagined    that    when   The   Studio 

announced    its  intention  of   publishing  an  article 

m  him,  the    management    would    have    sent    a 

Ruskin  to  Paris  to  see  and  appreciate  him  and  his 

home    in    the    Rue   Guillaume    Tell.      Rut   that   a 

woman     and  one  not   very  well  known  to  him  — 

nitructed   to  acquaint  the  readers  of 

such  an  esteemed  magazine  with  his  achievements 

has     strangely    puzzled     him,     and     will     possibly 

continue  to  puzzle  him. 

As  a  painter,  M.  Besnard  is  a  man  of  undisputed 
talent,  zfantaisisfe,  with  an  impulsive  temperament, 
quick  to  take  impressions,  and  with  a  great  gift  of 
assimilation.  His  work  is  highly  decorative,  of 
clever  draughtsmanship  and  luminous  colour,  some- 
times bold,  sometimes  caressing,  always  captivating  ; 
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charming  the  senses  without  touching  the  mind ; 
picturesque,  even  marvellously  so,  but  with  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  rainbow,  with  as  quickly 
fading  an  impression. 

In  company  with  other  well-known  painters  ot 
the    day,   M.   Besnard    has    been  called    upon    to 
devote  his  talent  to  the  decoration  of  the  princi- 
pal buildings  in  Paris.     At  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the 
ceiling  of  dazzlingly  beautiful  colour,  representing 
Truth  Diffusing  Light;  three  semi-circular  panels 
in  the  Mairie  of  the  First  Arrondissement,  near  the 
Church  of  Saint-Germain  l'Auxerrois  ;  the  Sarbonne 
lecture-hall  for  chemistry,  and  the  frescoes  in  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  are  the  most  important.     In 
M.  Resnard's  youth,  it  was  one  of  his  ambitions  to 
paint   frescoes  after   the   manner  of   Pietro  de  la 
Francesca  at  Arezzo — the  famous  dream  of  Con- 
stantine  has  given  rise  to  many  such  aspirations. 
Rut   fate  willed    that  the    French  painter   should 
encounter    a    charming    and    talented    artist  —  a 
sculptor  —  Mile.    Dubray, 
whom     he     married     and 
followed  to  London,  where 
she    achievtd    a    position, 
both    socially    and    artisti- 
cally.    It  was  in  London  he 
painted    the     portraits     of 
Lord    Wolseley,    then    Sir 
( iarnet    Wolseley,  and    Sir 
Bartle    Frere,    and    among 
others  a  work   called    Re- 
morse,     exhibited     at    the 
Salon     of     1882.        Then 
commenced     the     decora 
tions     for    the     Fcole     de 
l'harmacie  that  have  made 
him  celebrated  throughout 
the  art  world.     The  fresh- 
ness    of     his     mind,     the 
straightforwardness    of    his 
purpose,    are    apparent   in 
every    panel  ;     the    scenes 
of    sickness    and     conval- 
escence,   the    animals     on 
land  and  sea,  the  flowers, 
the  laboratories,  the  sunny 
river    with    its   leafy  reflec- 
^•j^^  tions,  all  bear    the  impress 

of  earnest  work.  And  it 
was  ai  this  time  that  great 
things  were  expected  of 
M.  Besnard. 

The       city      of      neutral 
bv  ai.bkri   lAti    BtsNARD  tints,    however,    could   not 
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satisfy  his  irresistible  craving  for  colour,  and  it  is 
to  the  brilliant  beauty  of  Algiers  that  we  owe  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  painter's  later  works.  All 
the  Algerian  scenes,  with  their  vivid  colouring,  have 
been  rendered  by  the  great  French  painter  with  the 
appreciation  of  an  artist.  Everything  has  appealed 
to  him  in  this  richly-endowed  land — the  w  i  imen, 
the  horses,  the  landscape.  Yet  only  one  of  his 
impressions  of  Eastern  life  has  found  a  place  in 
the  Luxembourg  collection — A  View  of  the  Port  of 
A  Igiers—  and  this  not  one  of  his  best. 

It  is  as  a  painter  of  horses  that  M.  Besnard 
claims  our  greatest  regard.  He  evidently  under- 
stands the  animal,  and  his  labour  is  one  of  love. 
We  feel  the  caress  in  the  ruddy  browns,  in  the 
glossy  coats  of  the  Ponies,  and  admire  the  freedom 
of  his  drawing  in  all  his  impressions  of  the  horse. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  as  a  horse  painter 
M.  Besnard  has  no  equal  in  France. 

The  portrait  of  Mme.  R.  Jourdain — the  first  of 
his  so  -  called  eccentricities — which  has  become 
celebrated  as  La  femme  ianne,   raised  a  storm  of 
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comment  at  the  time  it  was  painted.  It  was 
described  by  one  of  the  critics  of  the  day  as 
"a  portrait  of  an  elegant  woman  with  one-half  of 
the  face  violently  illuminated  by  the  yellow  light  of 
a  lamp  in  an  adjoining  room,  literally  drowned  in 
a  saffron  sauce  :  the  other  half  immersed  in  the 
blue  rays  of  the  moon,  imparting  a  green  hue  to 
the  long  chamois  glove."  This  painting  was 
exhibited  a  year  after  the  First  National  Fete, 
representing  some  beautiful  women  grouped  in 
a  boat  beneath  one  of  the  bridges  across  the  : 
while  the  city  in  the  distance  sparkles  with  myriad 
lights  from  Bengal  fires.  Both  these  works  wen 
much  discussed  and  the  latter  was  admired  for  its 
originality  and  colour.  Only  a  few  months  ago 
the  portrait  of  Mme.  Jourdain  was  shown  at  the 
Georges  Petit  Gallery  in  the  Rue  de  Seze,  in  con- 
junction with  the  paintings  of  (.'a/in,  Claude 
Monet,  Sisley,  Thaulow,  and  others.  This  time. 
however,  public  opinion  was  no  longer  hostile  to 
the  severely  criticised  work.  The  charm  of  the 
composition,  the  graceful  outline  of  the  figun 
appealed  to  them,  and 
that  which  was  once  called 
"saffn  m  "  was  now  deemed 
delicately  beautiful  and  in 
no  way  eccentric. 

The  world  is  always 
shy  of  new  ideas,  of  any 
departure  from  the  trod- 
den paths.  In  M.  I!es- 
nard's  paintings  an) 
attempt  at  originality  has 
always  been  violently  dis- 
cussed, and  in  many  in- 
st.mees  <  ondemned.  Must 
we  look  for  the  reason  in 
the  fact  that  the  effects 
are  sought  after,  and  not 
the  outcome  of  feeling? 
Or  is  the  remarkable  com- 
bination of  colour  a  natural 
vision,  a  development 
that  only  this  artist  has 
reached  ? 

In  his  decorative  work, 
especially  in  the  most 
ambitious  efforts,  the  lack 
of  harmony  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  absence  of 
the  musical  sense  to  which 
allusion  has  already  1> 
made.  A  striking  in- 
by  alberi  PAUi  stance  is  afforded  in  the 
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ation  in  the  Sarbonne,  La  Vie  renaissant  de  la 

Mort.  The  idea  is  most  poetically  expressed  in  the 
printed  explanation  offered  to  the  visitor.  This  is 
the  epitome  :  Life  horn  of  Death:  the  Forces  of 
Nature  :  the  principles  of  Organic  Chemistry 
creating  plants,  animals,  and  men,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun:  Butterflies,  the  companions  of 
Decomposition  and  the  bearers  of  germs.  We 
turn  to  the  painting  to  find  the  translation  in  the 
dead  body  of  a  woman  in  the  centre  of  the  canvas, 
fertilising  the  world  :  butterflies  hovering  about  in 
a  bright  scheme  of  colour.  Beneath  the  body  coils 
the  serpent,  the  emblem  of  mystery  :  on  the  left  is 
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a  chasm  of  fire  vomiting  a  pillar  of  smoke,  curling 
upwards  in  a  dense  picturesque  mass  ;  on  the  right 
is  the  <  i:trden  of  Fden,  the  golden  apples  tempting 
the  man  and  the  woman  near  a  winding  stream  in 
the  shade  of  trees.  In  the  colouring  of  the  ground, 
in  the  wonderful  blue  tints  in  the  scales  of  the 
serpent,  the  attention  is  centred  ;  but  it  is  only 
gradually,  by  the  help  of  the  explanatory  notes, 
that  the  composition  unifies  itself,  and  that  we  see 
the  embodiment  of  the  conception.  We  cannot 
but  admire  the  powerful  and  brilliant  technique  in 
this  colossal  work,  yet  one  turns  from  it  with  the 
impression  that  the  ideas,  so  clearly  defined  in  the 
printed  matter,  are  discon- 
nected in  the  work  itself. 

In  the  Mairie  of  the 
First  Arrondissement,  in 
the  Salle  des  Manages, 
the  decorations  are :  Le 
Matin,  Le  Midi,  Le  Soir  tie 
la  Vie.  The  Morning  <>/ 
Life  is  represented  by  a 
youth  and  a  maiden 
surrounded  by  the  flowers 
of  spring.  The  sky  is 
clear.  Not  even  the 
smallest  cloud  darkens 
the  horizon.  Birds  of  won- 
drous shades  of  mauve 
deepening  into  the  purple 
of  the  ins,  Inner  near 
the  centre  figures  and  give 
colour  to  the  scene.  The 
Mid-day  oj  Life  is  shown 
in  the  man  anil  woman 
in  the  height  of  their 
by  albei      paui    besnard  physical    power;    the    man 
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working  the  earth,  the  woman  nursing  her  child. 
This  is  another  example  of  the  small  account  that 
so  man)  painters  take  of  the  intellectual  life.  Ii 
has  occurred  to  none,  in  their  search  after  perfection 
and  truth,  to  represent  a  poet,  in  the  widest 
recognition  of  the  term,  a  painter  in  words  01  "ii 
canvas,  a  musician  or  .1  scientist,  a  man  at  the 
zenith  of  his  mental  as  well  as  his  physical  power. 
It  i^,  however,  M.  Besnard's  province  to  depict  the 
external  colour  of  life,  and  the  Evening  is  more 
complete.  Leafless  trees,  a  dimly  luminous  sky, 
two  old  people  ga/ing  into  space,  give  an  easy 
translation  of  the  approach  of  the  end. 


I     "1      MAI  '  \\!K     I    h  |ANE 
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M.  Besnard  is  at  his  best  in  his  portrayal  of 
women,  lie  they  the  creatures  of  his  imagination 
in  portraits  of  celebrities,  there  is  something  in  the 
nature  ol  the  daughter  of  Eve  that  appeals  to  his 
fantastic  temperament.  Of  these  Entre  deux 
rayons  and  Femme  qui  se  chauffe,  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Galleries,  are  splendid  examples  of  the 
charm  of  his  colouring  and  the  boldness  of  his 
touch.  The  Portrait  of  Mme,  Rejane,  that  brilliant 
apparition  of  the  famous  actress  with  the  luminous 
satin  robe  that  seemed  to  have  become  inflated 
with  the  breath  of  inspiration,  is  the  embodiment 
of  this  painter's  art  with  all  its  faults  and  all  its 
qualities.  The  rapidly- 
gliding  movement  of  the 
figure,  the  slight  exaggera- 
tion in  the  reflection  of 
light  upon  the  shoulders, 
the  pose,  the  background, 
and  the  texture  of  the 
dress,  are  all  personal  notes 
executed  with  a  brio  that 
comes  like  a  flash  of 
genius.  Of  all  M. 
Besnard's  works,  decorative 
and  others,  it  is  perhaps 
this  portrait  of  Mme. 
Rejane,  which  has  given 
rise  to  so  much  comment 
in  the  artistic  world,  that 
will  immortalise  the 
painter. 

In  the  Salon  of  1899 
another  mood  was  upon 
him.  There  were  proofs 
of  a  seeking  after  fresh 
paths,  merging  into  the 
road  trodden  by  Watteau. 
M.  Besnard,  with  his  piping 
she] (herds  and  his  sylvan 
glades,  has  re-become 
French.  He  has  thrown 
off"  the  early  English  influ- 
ence, and  is  the  son  of  his 
soil  ;  a  Watteau  of  the 
nineteenth  century  sub- 
mitting to  the  influences 
surrounding  him,  breathing 
that  taint  of  vulgarity 
that  marks  the  difference 
between  the  great  cell 
tiny  and  our  own,  and 
reproducing  it  in  the  danc 

BY     V    I.    BESNARD  Hlg        nymphs,       who,       with 
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all  their  freshness  of  colour  and  airy  gestures,  are 
but  the  modem  type  of  the  dancing  girl. 

In  Feerie  Zntitne,  exhibited  at  the  salon  of 
1902,  he  once  more  reveals  himself  as  a  great 
master.  The  nude  figure  of  a  woman  is  curled 
into  a  deep  silvery  chair,  tinsel,  spangles  and  satin 
glimmering  at  her  side.  Her  feet  are  resting  on  a 
large  fur  rug.  At  the  back  the  moonlight  through 
the  casement  touches  the  pearl  in  the  inlaid  cabi- 
net, and  it  is  in  this  background  that  M.  Besnard 
has  put  his  best  work  and  all  the  poetry  of  his  idea. 

Although  we  are  not  moved  to  the  same  degree 
in  the  Portrait  of  Mme.  Besnard,  the  wife  of  the 
artist,  that  figures  in  the  salon  of  this  year,  there   is 


the  sensation  of  strength  and  charm   in  the 
in  the  silk  dress  and  the  ruffle  at  the  throat  ;  in  the 
beauty  of  the  hands,  soft,  white  and   dimpled  ;  in 
the  silvery  light  on  the  polished  floor,  drawn  with 
a  master's  hand  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power. 

Frances  Kki 


1   asked   to  state  that  in  • 
wit!  1  rtant  Arts  '  I  xhibition  now 

being  1  Elgin,  to  mark  the  inaugural 

of  (  gift  to  the  city  of  a  public 

I. iln   •  Museum,  the  honorary 

anxious   to  secure  good   examples  of  work  from   all 
a^t  centres. 
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BANKART'S  LEAD- 
BY  ERNEST  RAD- 


Savs  Mr.  Lethaby,  writing  of  leadwork: — 
"  While  few  are  more  worthy  of  artistic  care,  no 
metal  is  mure  adaptable  to 
noble  use  through  a  range 
of  treatments  that  cannot 
be  matched  by  any  other. 
It  combines  extreme  ease 
of  manipulation  with  prac- 
tically endless  durability, 
and  suitability  to  any  scale, 
from  a  tiny  inkwell,  or 
medal,  to  a  statue  of  horse 
and  rider,  or  the  tallest 
cathedral  spire."  It  can 
be  hammen  d,  cast,  i  ir  cut, 

.mil  Ci  n  ■  Hi  ntly  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  uses  to 
whii  h  an  intelligent  wi  irk 
man  can  put  it.  If  the 
centuries  to  (  ome  are  wit 
of  a  revival  of  that 
il-  cased  an 
to  whi'  m  e  is  madi 

in  his  chapter  on  '  Lead 
we  shall  see 
plumbers  reinstated  in  the 
position  thi  y  held  when 
buildin       ' 

ation    of    building    would 
bl   with 
out  their  assist. m<  e,       I  hi  J 
showed  little  reserve  in  the  rain  water   head 


use  of  it,  truly,  but  "liked  this 
metal  casing,  and  that  was 
enough."  And  this  that  they 
liked,  what  was  it  ?  Not  the 
"  milled  lead  "  of  our  day,  but 
a  material  rich  in  silver  and 
arsenic,  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  beautiful  white  oxide 
it  showed.  Modern  lead 
blackens,  as  the  preparation 
of  lead  now  includes  its  de- 
silverisation.  The  acid  of  un- 
seasoned timber  decomposes 
lead.  It  follows  that  the  em- 
ployment of  it  in  building 
endangers  the  leadwork, 
besides  depriving  it  of  the 
silvery  sheen  it  should  have. 
Little  wonder,  then,  that  practical  workers  are 
the  most  diligent  readers  of  the  old  books  that 
tell  them  what  the  properties  of  these  splendid 
materials  are,  or  that  the  examples  we  have  of  old 
work  are  treasured  in  our  museums.  Attention  will 
be  called  presently  to  some  examples  of  modern 
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work  by  Mr.  Bankart,  but  the  art  will  seem  better 
worth  reviving  when  the  extent  to  which  lead 
was  used  in  the  past  is  realised,  ami  when  we  have 
said  once  more  that  among  the  artistic  crafts  there 
is  none  of  higher  rank  than  the  lead-worker's. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Troup,  instructor  in  the  Central  School 
of  Arts  and  Crafts,  London,  contributed  a  paper  to 
the  Journal  of  the  Architectural  Institute  which 
should  be  read  by  all  who  desire  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  technical  side  of  the  matter. 
There  is  a  scarcely  perceptible  point  at  which  every 
craft  that  deserves  the  name  passes  into  the  region 
of  art,  but  before  beginning  to  talk  of  its  achieve- 
ments in  that  domain,  it  would  be  as  well  to  know 
what  the  potentialities  of  the  lead-worker's  materials 
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are.  While  much,  very  much,  may  be  learned  from 
Mr.  Troup's  paper,  and  nothing  he  has  to  say  can 
well  be  spared  at  the  moment,  Mr.  Lethaby's  book 
is  more  for  the  public  at  large,  and  his  pages  glow 
with  his  own  delight  in  the  subject  matter. 

Nearly  all  roofs,  as  we 
know,  were  lead-covered  of 
old,  but  roofs  must  be 
"finished.''  A  very  familiar 
finish  was  a  figure  of  a 
Patron  Saint,  beaten  out 
in  lead,  and  Mr.  Troup 
mentions  a  payment  ma 
in  1 5 14  to  "John  Pothyn, 
sculptor  (of  Rouen),  for 
having  carved  a  prophet 
in  walnut- wood  to  serve 
as  a  mould  and  model 
for     the    work    in     hand." 

"all,    then,    the 

sculptor    had     to    do    was 
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SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  HAMMER- 
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to  hammer  sheets  of  lead  over 
the  wood  statue  until  they  fitted 
the  shape."  In  all  such  cases  as 
this  the  leadwork  is  subsidiary,  but  there  are 
unnumbered  examples  of  sculpture  in  lead  direct. 
Where  casting  has  been  resorted  to,  it  no  more 
deprives  the  work  of  its  originality  than  it  docs  in 
the  parallel  case  of  bron/es  originating  in  the  clay 
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danger  of  these  lead  facsimiles  of  models  in  othei 
materials  is  that  the  ornament,  while  proper  to 
wood  or  clay,  may  seem  not  quite  what  is  wanted 
here.  The  old  lead,  as  has  been  explained,  had  a 
great  deal  of  natural  colour  which  the  modern  pure 
metal  lacks  ;  but,  nevertheless,  colouring  it  further 
was  constantly  practised,  either  by  gilding  or  tin- 
ning, or,  more  fancifully,  by  the  addition  of  any- 
thing seeming  appropriate.  Instance  the  wine-cup 
of  Roman  origin  described  in  Mr.  Lethaby's  book. 
Though  only  five  inches  high,  it  supports  Bacchus, 
Silenus,  and  figures  of  the  Seasons,  each  with  her 
emblem  —a  garland,  a  sheaf  of  corn,  or  wreath  of 
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model,  and  casting,  it  may  be  said  here,  being  the 
only  way  of  obtaining  sheet-lead,  was  of  necessity 
practised  before  the  lead  could  be  ornamented. 
"  The  invention  of  rolling,  which  superseded  the 
casting  of  lead,  was  introduced  about  1670,  for  we 
find  Sir  Philip  Howard  &  Co.  advertising  them- 
selves in  that  year,  and  trying  to  throw  discredit  on 
the  more  ancient  casting  method  still  being  loyally 
practised  by  the  Plumbers'  Company." 

With  regard  to  casting,  and  its  artistic  aspects,  it 

was  commonly  done  on  the  flat,  giving  sheet-lead. 

If    it    had   to  be  ornamented,  the   model  in  relief 

was    impressed    on  what  is  described  as  a   sand 

ind  the  lead  discharged  upon  it.     The  only 
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clambering  vine  and  around  its  middle  a  belt 
set  with  glass  jewels  of  various  colours— dull  red, 
green,  blue.  None  but  practically  everlasting 
materials  are  worth  lavishing  art  upon,  and  here, 
at  the  base  ol  an  immensity  of  the  unsparing  love 
labour  that  we  call  art,  we  have  the  humblest  of 
metals — lead. 

The   process   ol   tinning,   much    practised  when 

there  are  surfaces  to  be  brightened  and  ornamented 

by    an    alloy    of   lead,    is    well    explained    in    Mr. 

Troup's  paper,  and   much    besides  that   has  been 

.1  into  sen  i>  e. 

"Li    d  Mr.  Troup,  "  is  singularly  afTei  ted 
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by  expansion  from  heat  and  by  contraction  from 
cold  ....  it  is  necessary  then  that  it  shall  be 
to  expand  and  contract,  following  the  changes 
of  temperature." 
Apropos  of  the  fore- 
going, the  square 
shapes  of  the  down 
pipes  in  old  English 
houses  was  noted  by 
Viollet  le  Due,  who 
explained  that  pipes 
of  that  shape  will 
expand  when  the 
water  freezes,  while 
circular  pipes  would 
burst.  The  most 
natural    shape  for   a 

pipe  seems  circular,  certainly  :  but  there  was  pre- 
vision in  the  choice  of  the  square  form,  and  nothing 
much  is  lost,  considering  that  decorative  artists,  the 
younger  especially,  are  more  at  home  "  on  the  flat  " 
than  on  a  rounded  surface. 

The  volume  so  often  referred  to  was  published 
ten  years  ago,  when  it  seemed  to  be  true  that 
"lead-working  as  an  art  for  the  expression  of  beauty 
had  been  entirely  killed  out."  Mr.  Blomfield, 
writing  of  gardens,  had  previously  called  attention 
most  feelingly  to  the  manifest  uses  of  a  material 
above  everything  homely,  not  too  expensive,  and 
not  subject  to  rust,  like  iron  :  and  both  these  writers 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  their 
efforts  to  bring  lead  into  favour  again.  When 
Professor  Lethaby  wrote,  a  few  of  his  friends 
were  having  sheet-lead  on  their  floors  and  stairs, 
since  there  seemed  no  other  use  for  it ;  but 
while    he    was    telling    us    that,    he    was    looking 
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hopefully  forward  to  seeing 
it  employed  ornamentally 
as  freely  as  it  used  to  be 
in  <  i  iffins,  urns,  statues, 
vases,  caskets,  cisterns, 
weather-vanes,  dials,  and 
by  the  builders  as  often  as 
there  is  use  for  beauty  in 
works  entrusted  to  them. 

Artistic   lead-work,    such 
as    Mr.    Bankart    practises, 
must  be  chiefly  for  public 
buildings  and  private  houses 
in  which  there  is  absolute 
property.      But    even    here 
there  is  scope  enough  ;  and 
already  there  are  dozens  of 
churches,  public  buildings, 
mansions,    and    other    houses    bearing    witness    to 
the  sincerity  of  somebody's  wish   to    have    some- 
thing of  this  kind  to  show. 

The  illustrations 
accompanying  this 
article  fail,  of  course, 
to  convey  the  idea  i  >i 
the  colour  which  is  so 
iiit.  restinga  feature  of 
leadwork,  and  which 
is  more  particularly 
valuable  at  a  distance, 
where  detail  is  lost, 
and  effective  orna- 
ment is  wanted. 
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IMPRESSIONIST    PAINTING:     ITS 
GENESIS     AND     DEVELOPMENT. 
—SECOND    ARTICLE.      BY    WYN- 
FORD    DEWHURST. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war  in 
scattered  far  and  wide  that  interesting  and 
now  historic  little  group  of  painters,  poets,  and 
authors,  the  elite  of  their  (lass  in  Paris,  whose 
weekly  habit  it  had  been  to  assemble  for  con- 
genial social  intercourse  at  the  celebrated  Cafe 
Guerbois. 

.Manet,  then  the  leading  spirit  of  the  group, 
whose  work  was  causing  an  extraordinary  furore 
in  Paris,  took  service  as  captain  in  the  "Garde 
Xationale. "  though  little  fitted  for  the  post.  There, 
to  his  surprise,  he  found  himself  under  the  colonelcy 
of  Meissonier,  who,  jealous  and  disdainful  of  the 
nouvea,  .  did  not  help  to  make  military  life  in 

any  way  agreeable  to  the  high-metalled  painter  of 

Boudin  and  Jongkind  retired  to  Belgium, 
where  they  eked  out  a  most  precarious  existence, 
reduced  at  times  even  to  offer  their  services 
as  manual  labourers.  Guillaumin  feared  the  mal 
de  mer  of  a  passage  to  England,  and  so  missed 
the  chance  of  first-hand  profit  by  the  study  of 
British  art  on  the  spot,  and  was  enabled  only 
to  take  subsequent  advantage  of  it  by  hints 
from  Monet,  Pissarro,  Bonvin,  Daubigny  and 
other  compatriots  who 
did  brave  the  elements 
and  settle  in  London. 
They  i  aijie  i  iver  almost 
penniless,  saddened,  dis- 
gusted, and  hostile  to 
an  imbei  ile  government, 
which  had  plunged  their 
ountry  into  a 
-     and     i 

venture. 

It    was  a   momeri 

\   fi'i    thrm   an        i 
-i     inti  rist 
now     i  in     their 

doings. 

I  he     loll,  iwinj 
of  a  letter  from  Pissarro  to 
me,    reveils    the    methods 
of    work    they    adopted 
and    \  .  ■ 

i  by     the     exiles     in 

1 

» 


"  Eragnv  Bazincourt, 

"6  Noi .,  it/02 

"...  En  1870  je  me  trouvais  a  Londres  avec 
Monet  ;  j'y  rencontrais  Daubigny  et  Bonvin. 

"  Monet  et  moi  etions  tres  enthousiasmes  des  paysages 
de  Londres.    Monet  travaillait  dans  les  parks ;  j'habitais 

Lower  Norw 1,  d'ou  je  rayonnais  dans  les environs,  qui 

a  cette  epoque  etaient  charmants;  etudiant  les  effets  de 
brume,  de  neige,  de  printemps.  Nous  avons  travaille 
uniquement   sur   nature:   plus   tard,    clans   ces   derniers 

temps,   Monet  a  fait    a    I. Ires  de   superbes  effets  de 

brume.  Bien  entendu,  nous  visitions  ces  musees.  Les 
aquarelles  et  Its  peintures  de  Turner,  les  Constable,  les 
Old  Chrome,  ont  eu  certainement  de  l'influence  sur 
n  His.  Nous  admirions  Gainsborough,  Lawrence, 
Reynolds,  etc,  mais  nous  etions  plus  frappes  par  les 
paysagistes,  qui  rentraient  plus  dans  nos  recherches  du 
plein  air,  de  la  lumiere  et  des  effets  lugitils.  Watts, 
Rossetti,  nous  ont  fort  interesses  parmi  les  modernes. 

"  Nous  avons  eu  a  ce  moment  l'idee  d'envoyer  de  no, 
etudes  a  Pexposition  du  Royal  Academy;  nous  avons 
naturellement  ele  refuses.  .  .  ." 

Note  en  passant  the  last  paragraph.  Is  it  not 
even  now  morally  certain  that  our  insular,  exclusive, 
and  most  prudent  Academy  would  just  as  naturally 
refuse  to  hang  their  works,  chefs  d'eeuvre  though 
they  be,  creations  of  men  of  acknowledged  genius 
and  result  of  fifty  years  of  strenuous  practice  in 
their  art  ? 

Besides  Monet  and  Pissarro — Bonvin,  Daubigny, 
\  vi  m.  Alex.  Prevot,  and  the  picture  dealer,  M. 
Durand-Ruel,  formed  a  little  coterie  of  eminent 
Frenchmen  in  temporary  sojourn  amongst  us. 
With  what  feelings  of  eager  joy  and  surprise  must 
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they  have  studied  the  works  of  the  great  English- 
men mentioned  in  Pissarro's  letter.  How  indelibly 
they  were  impressed,  as  had  been  their  countryman 
Delacroix  thirty-five  years  before  them,  by  the 
same  pictures  :  *  how  they  marvelled  at  finding 
already  in  existence  practical  certitude  in  matters 
of  technique  which  they  had  but  vaguely  suspected 
and  discussed  at  the  Cafe  Guerbois.  How  all  this 
must  have  brightened  their  existence  and  dulled 
the  keen  edge  of  the  misery  of  exile.  How  they 
worked  and  copied  in  our  museums  and  art 
galleries — public  and  private,  by  the  riverside,  in 


•  "  Delacroix  reconnut  hautement  avoir  subi  l'influence  du  maitre 
:,[,-."     In  his  pu  irnal  the  artist  himself  r< 

table  et  Turne  ritables  retormateurs."    At  the  Salon 

the  picture  of  I  him  to  completely  repaint  his 

usaci  .  in  the  same  exhibition.     In 

mutilated  was  his  curiosity  that  he  visited   London  purposely  t  . 
study  our  artists'  work,  and  Paris  full  of  admiration  and 

astonishment  :—"  11  res:  -.r  emerveille  <!<-  la  splendeur  par  lui  insoup* 
connee  de  Turner,  de  Wilkie,  de  Lawrence,  de  Constable,  et  met 
immediatcment  a  profit  leur  enseignement."  Again  he  chronicles  in 
his  journal  how  he  noticed  that  Constable,  instead  of  painting  in  the 
usual  flat  tones,  composed  his  pictures  of  innumerable  quantities  of  little 
touches  of  different  colours  juxtaposed,  which  at  a  certain  distant  e  rei  im- 
posed in  a  more  powerful  and  more  atmospheric  natural  effect,  and  that 
this  new  method  was  very  nun  li  supei  ior  to  the  old-fashioned  one. 


the  parks,  streets,  and  fields  of  London  and 
suburbia,  is  well  known  to  their  friends,  and  is 
readily  noted  in  its  effect  upon  their  style  then 
and  subsequently.  With  what  red-hot  enthusiasm 
they  absorbed  and  adopted  the  technique  of 
Turner,  Constable,  and  Watts  is  to  be  seen  in 
Monet's  haystacks,  etc.  :  in  Pissarro's  street  scenes  ; 
its  recoil  in  Sisley's  landscapes  ;  and  in  the  strong 
luminous  work  of  Guillaumin,  d'Espagnat,  Vuillard, 
Maufra,  and  the  rest  of  the  moderns.  It  completely 
revolutionised  their  style  and  ideals,  and  their 
resultant  practice  was  totally  at  variance  with  the 
dull  gray  and  russet  brown  manner  pre-1870. 
Readers  will  imagine  with  what  joy  these  men 
resumed  work  in  their  own  country,  the  calamitous 
war-cloud  blown  over,  and  the  reconstruction  b(  ith  1  'I 
their  country  and  of  their  art  before  them.  Their 
minds  were  full  of  the  new  and  wonderful  dis- 
coveries made  in  England,  of  a  precious  cargo  of 
accumulated  inspiration,  and  of  the  prescience  tint 
they  would  carry  the  new  ideas  still  further  with 
practice,  and  that  the  seed  would  fructify  a  hundred- 
fold.    Their  imagination  longed  to  express  all  this 
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in  paint  and  to  accomplish  something  great.    Their 

old  familiar  sketcl         grounds  took  on  new  as 

of  unconventional    line  and   brilliancy  of  colour, 

for    their    minds    had    been    enlightened,    even   in 
London;    for   "e'est   dans  nous  qui   vit    la 
beaute  et  non  en  dehors  de  nous." 

k    in    ami    week    out    some    fresh     step     in 
advance   was    achieved,   duly   applauded  and  dis- 
d  in  their  regular  reunions,  this  time  at  the 
i  .ill-  de  la  Nouvelle  Athenes. 

On  tin-  artistic  side  of  the  picture  there  was 
nothing  but  gratitude  and  thankfulness,  joy  and 
wonder  at  their  new  offspring,  and  the  admiration 
and  constant  encouragement  of  their  ever-widening 
circle  of  friends,  fresh  recruits  joined  the  move- 
ment almost  daily,  tor  it  had  begun  to  take  on  the 
aspect  of  a  crusade  ;  artists  of  every  denomination 
and  professional  men  of  every  class  were  attracted 
by  the  novelty  of  this  new,  brilliant  system  of 
colouring  and  remarkable  outlook  upon  nature. 
Amongst  the  crowd   of  their  adherents  was  Emile 


Zola,*  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  men  of  letters  to 
grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  impressionist 
idea,  and  to  predict  its  ultimate  triumph. 

He  was  a  convinced  and  mighty  press  champion 
of  the  already  persecuted  painters,  his  invariable 
text  being — "11  y  a  une  lutte  evidente  entre  les 
temperaments  indomptables  et  la  foule.  Je  suis 
pour  les  temperaments  et  j'attaque  la  foule.  Les 
temperaments  seuls  dominent  les  ages." 

This  valiant  defence  of  an  unpopular  artistic 
ideal  cost  him  much  personal  prestige  and  financial 
loss.  He  was  practically  turned  off  the  staff  of 
"  Le  Figaro,"  and  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
making  his  opinions  public  :  yet  he,  too,  succeeded 
in  the  end,  and  infant  impressionism  owes  much  to 
its  stalwart  wet-nurse  Zola.  Together  with  him 
were  other  famous  writers:  Alphonse  Daudet, 
Theodore  1  )uret,  lifelong  friend  and  literary 
executor    of    Manet  ;    Gustave    Geffroy,    who,    in 

-    Every  art-lovei   should  po^ess  himself  "l"  Z<>!.Vs  "  Mes .Haines." 
I  [lej  wiH  find  inn.  Ii  food  for  reflection  therein,  expressed  in  inimitable 
...  trenchant  and  inspited. 


i 
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"  LA    LIS1ERE    DE   LA    FORET    DE    FONTAINBBLEAU  " 

i  t  M.  Durand-Rnel) 


Monet's  opinion,  gave  the  most  fameux  amp 
wle  of  the  lot  (see  "  La  vie  artistique ") ; 
Arsene  Alexandre,  now  of  "  Le  Figaro,"  and 
a  staunch  supporter  of  Part  moderns,  whose 
book  in  defence  of  the  Balzac  of  Rodin  is  a 
literary  chef  d'ceuvre •  Gustave  Cahen,  who  has 
treated  of  the  life  and  times  of  Boudin  in  masterly 
fashion  ;  Roger  Marx,  Franz  Jourdain,  and  many 
others. 

Vet,  alas,  they  must  live,  these  artists,  they 
must  nourish  their  families  and  satisfy  numberless 
creditors  ;  and  how  ?  Their  pictures  were  beautiful, 
were  new  in  idea  and  style,  were  the  product  of 
the  most  ardent  mental  and  physical  labour  by 
men  of  genius  and  artists  born,  and  for  those  very 
reasons  they  did  not  sell.  The  public — even  the 
buying  public,  the  regular  patrons  of  art,  and  they 
are  numerous  enough  in  France — collectors,  and 
owners  of  galleries  full  of  contemporary  works, 
did  not  understand,  so  did  not  support  the 
movement.  They  would  await  developments, 
lulous  of  success. 

The    vulgar    crowd  and    the    stodgy    bourgeoisie 
were    in    open    hostility.      .Mention    of    the    \ 
word  '"impressionist"  was  sufficient  to  throw  any 
otherwise  peaceable  gathering  of  them   into  parox- 
ysms of  righteous  indignation,  for  was  not  this  new- 


art  invented  for  the  sole  purpose  of  mocking  their 
most  cherished  aesthetic  ideals  ? 

They  openly  scorned  without  even  pitying  the 
hapless  painters.  The  critics  of  serious  art  journals 
condemned  the  movement,  with  here  and  there  an 
honoured  exception:  whilst  "comic"  actors  in 
frivolous  music-halls  reaped  frantic  applause  in 
jeering  at  an  art  which  their  mental  capacity 
precluded  them  from  understanding. 

In  187 1,  and  for  many  a  long  wearisome  yeai 
afterwards,  Impressionists  were  in  a  deplorable 
financial  condition.  No  public  salon  or  even 
semi  private  gallery  was  open  to  them  to  show 
their  work  in,  no  sales,  no  encouragement,  a 
gloomy  outlook  for  the  future.  They  could  truly 
say,  "  Fvery where  we  are  jeered  at  and  repulsed, 
everywhere  the  value  of  our  efforts  is  denied, 
and  nobody  wishes  to  know  anything  about  us  or 
our  discoveries.  All  eyes  are  closed  to  the  truths 
which  we  could  show  them.  Could  we  paint  with 
light  itself,  light  would  be  denied  by  the  public. 
If  we    envelope    our    land  i    in    living,   ti 

parent,    vibrating    air,    the    public    will    refuse    to 
come    and    breathe    that    air.       "On    the    sill 
of    water,     rivers    or     seas     we    paint     the    wind- 
driven   frisson,    reflections  of  limpid    skies   or   the 
trembling    drops    of    sea-spray    on    the    edge    of 
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froth-whitened  waves,  yet  people  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  and  beauty  of  our  reflections  and 
would,  an  they  could,  have  us  drown  in  our  own 
stormy  waves." 

These  were  the  evil  times  of  evictions  amongst 
the  artists,  of  visits  by  the  broker's  man  forcing  the 
sale  of  cheap  and  scanty  household  gods  for  the 
settlement  of  insignificant  debts.  Better,  however, 
draw  the  veil  over  this  sordid  side  of  their  struggle 
for  the  barest  means  of  subsistence. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  those  early  years  were 
a  cruel  chastening  of  the  spirit  to  proud,  manly, 
refined,  and  richly  endowed  natures  ;  of  humilia- 
ting and  trying  episodes  of  tragedy  often  verging 
on  the  comic,  broken  now  and  again  by  glimpses 
of  hope  and  comfort,  as  some  new  champion 
in  the  press  appeared. 


And  at  what  rate  were  the  painters  then  valuing 
their  productions  ?  Were  they  expecting  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  pounds,  or  motor  cars,  or  forest 
lands  in  exchange  for  single  canvases  as  now? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  With  £2  to  ^4  a  picture,  they 
could  have  lived  and  worked  tranquilly,  £&  was 
already  an  event,  and  ,-£"20  absolutely  unhoped  and 
unlooked  for. 

Since  it  has  already  been  published,  and  illus- 
trates very  completely  this  phase  of  their  existence, 
I  quote  the  following  letter  from  Manet  to 
Theodore  Duret,  apropos  of  a  recent  visit  of  the 
former  to  Monet  at  Argenteuil,  in  1S75. 

'•  Mon  CHER  Duret.  fe  5uis  alle  voir  Monet  hier. 
[l-  l'.ii  trouve  tout-  i-fait  a  cote.  II  m'a  demande  de  lui 
trouvei  quelqirun  qui  lui  prendrait,  au  choix,  de  dix  a 
vingl  tableaux,  a  raison  de  100  francs.     Voulez-vous  que 
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H..U-  fassions  I'affaire?  J'avais  pense  a  un  marchand  ou 
a  un  amateur  quelconque,  mais  j'entrevois  la  possibility 
d'un  refus.  II  faut  malheureusemenl  s'yconnaitre  comme 
nous,  pour  faire,  nialgr..-  la  repugnance  qu'on  pourrait 
avoir,  une  excellente  affaire  et  en  meme  temps  rendre 
service  a  un  de  talent.  Repondez-moi  le  plu~  i  i 
possible,  ou  assignez-moi  un  rendezvous. — Amities, 

"E.  .Manet." 

Here  is  proof  positive — if  any  were  needed — of 
the  dire  straits  to  which  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
band  was  reduced,  and  how  an  artist  as  well  known 
as  Manet  was  afraid  of  a  refusal  from  both  dealers 
and  collectors  to  the  offer  of  such  a  bargain  as 
a  score  of  "  Monets "  at  £4  apiece.  The  letter 
also  proves  that  the  one  or  two  professional 
dealers  who  supported  the  new  men  were  at 
the  end  of  their  tether,  notably  M.  Durand-Ruel, 
who  seriously  crippled  his  resources  through  a 
too  generous  investment  in  impressionist  work 
and  the  consequent  ostracism  of  buyers  and 
critics. 

In    January,    1872,    M.    Durand-Ruel,    having 


previously  bought  a  couple  of  studies,  called 
upon  Manet,  at  his  atelier,  and  purchased  on  the 
spot  twenty-eight  canvases  for  the  sum  of  38,6oofr. 
The  whole  impressionist  camp  was  naturally  elated 
at  this  unlooked  for  event,  imagining  that  the  mil- 
lennium had  arrived — yet  it  had  not,  by  any  means. 

Both  the  pictures  and  the  capital  they  represented 
remained  locked  up  for  years.  Likewise  it  would 
appear  that  the  few  "  amateurs  "  of  the  new  style 
had  had  enough ;  even  they  were  not  to  be 
counted  upon  to  dole  out  ,£4  apiece  for  works  of 
important  dimensions,  whatever  their  artistic  merit 
might  be.  The  public  had  yet  to  be  educated. 
Now  if  the  great  men,  the  leaders  of  the  movement, 
suffered  thus,  how  about  the  rank  and  file  ? 

Yet  in  spite  of  semi-starvation,  which  was 
for  years  their  lot,  they  held  on,  strong  as  the 
faith  within  them.  The  ordeal  was  a  severe 
one,  and  meant  much  for  them  and  for  art : 
for  them,  long  years  of  humbled  pride  and 
discouragement,   public    disdain,    and   consequent 
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poverty  :  for  art,  the  birth  of  a  new  and  lovely 
convention. 

Yet  things  moved  on  slowly.  Confident  in  their 
talent,  yet  fearful  of  its  reception,  the  painters  or- 
ganised a  small  collective  exhibition  of  their  work 
in  1S74,  at  Nadar's  Galleries,  in  Paris,  an  event  now 
become  historic.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the 
names  of  a  few  of  the  exhibitors — Boudin,  Bracque- 
mond,  Cals,  Cezanne,  Colin,  Degas,  Guillaumin, 
La  Touche, Lepine, MoiKt,  Berthe  Morisot,  Pissarro, 
Renoir,  Sisley,  and  Rouart.  Both  press  and  public 
attacked  the  pictures  and  their  devoted  painters  in 
a  spirit  of  almost  diabolical  virulence.  They  were 
lampooned  in  idiotic  cartoons,  were  branded  as 
idiots  and  traitors,  disloyal  to  their  country's 
traditions,  trucklers  to  the  foreigner,  and  unworthy 
of  respect. 

Impressionists'  pictures  are  now  housed  in  the 
public  art-galleries  of  many  nations.  The  press 
and  public  miss  no  opportunity  of  repairing  to  the 
survivors  of  the  original  group  of  persecuted  ones 
the  cruel  injuries  which  are  now  seen  to  have  been 
so  unmerited,  yet  so  nobly  borne.     In  these  days 


we  are  all  impressionists,  voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily. It  is  in  the  air,  and  one  cannot  escape  its 
inoculating  influence.  It  may,  I  think,  with  safety 
be  affirmed  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  students  who 
adopt  landscape  painting  professionally,  are  in- 
stilled with  admiration  for,  and  are  daily  propaga- 
ting impressionist  ideals  and  methods,  for  it  is  the 
art  of  to  day  and  to-morrow. 

Since  the  great  triumph  of  impressionist  art  has 
been  in  the  landscape  branch  of  it,  landscape  should 
have  first  title  to  consideration.  For  that  reason 
the  work  of  Manet,  impressionist  as  he  was  and 
perhaps  leader  of  the  movement  pre  '70,  will 
interest  us  less  than  that  of  Monet  his  friend,  who 
has  almost  entirely  devoted  his  energies  to  land- 
scape painting  proper.  Manet's  laurels  were  gained 
with  portraits  and  genre  pictures  before  the  London 
visit  of  his  colleague,  and  weighty  tomes,  booklets 
and  magazine  articles  by  the  score  have  grown  up 
round  about  his  name  and  art. 

Edgar  1  >egas  is  also  one  of  the  innovators  who 
has  lived  to  see  the  great  revulsion  in  popular 
taste.     He  is  allied  to  the  modern  development 
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of  the  movement  more  in  sympathy  than  in  actual 
practice.  He  works  in  a  line  of  art  and  lives  a 
life  apart  from  the  rest.  Painter  par  excellence 
of  ballet-dancers,  racehorses  and  female  nudes, 
draughtsman  of  pre-eminence,  his  singular  art  has 
been  enormously  discussed,  and  he  will  leave 
behind  him  a  record  of  work  extraordinarily 
accomplished  and  refined. 

Claude  Monet's  achievements  have  been  dealt 
with  so  often  and  so  fully  that  little  need  be  said 
of  him  here.  Moreover,  little  that  is  fresh  or 
instructive  can,  I  should  imagine,  be  now  added 
to  the  mass.  Without  doubt  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  landscapists  of  modern  times,  and  has 
probably  shown  more  originality  and  creative  genius 
in  his  art  than  any  man  since  the  days  of  Turner 
and  Corot. 

One  noteworthy  fact  may 
be  recalled  here,  which 
is  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  semi  -  private 
show  of  work  in  Bond 
Street,  Monet  made  his 
debut  in  England  at  the 
Winter  Exhibition,  1888, 
of  the  Royal  Society  of 
British  Artists,  then  under 
the  presidentship  of  Mr. 
Whistler. 

Little  personal  or  anec- 
dotal matter,  always  inter- 
esting as  indications  of 
character,  can  for  obvious 
reasons  be  published  here. 
Vet,  without  harmful  dis- 
closure of  confidences,  the 
following  suggestive  episode 
may  be  related,  since  it 
illustrates  conclusively  a 
dominant  trait  in  the 
artist's  character — unflinch- 
ing determination. 

In  the  spring  of  1892 
Monet  was  very  busily 
occupied  painting  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fresse- 
lines,  a  wonderfully  pic- 
turesque wild  region  of 
precipitous  cliff  and  huge 
boulders,  in  the  valleys 
of  the  rapid  flowing  Creuse 
and  Petite  ,/reuse.  The 
celebrated  poet  musician, 
Rollinat,  whose  guest  Monet 


was  at  the  time,  told  me  over  the  nuts  and  wine  in 
his  charming  cottage  the  following  amongst  other 
little  incidents. 

A  huge  oak  tree,  standing  out  in  relief  against 
the  ruddy  cliffs,  was  occupying  Monet's  whole 
attention  morning,  noon  and  eve.  Numerous 
studies  of  it  at  all  angles,  in  all  effects  of  light, 
were  in  process  of  completion.  Bad  weather,  wet, 
warm  and  foggy,  intervened,  and  operations  wire 
suspended  for  three  weeks.  Upon  resumption  of 
work,  horrors  !  there  stood  the  lordly  oak  sporting 
his  new  spring  green  suiting,  his  colour  and  form 
completely  metamorphosed.  Quoi  /aire  ?  The 
average  painter  would  have  quitted  the  spot  in 
anger  and  disgust,  losing  the  fruits  of  much  labour. 
Not  so  Monet.      Without  hesitation  he  called  out 
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the  villagers  and  left  imperative  orders  with  the 
carpenter,  as  foreman,  that  not  a  single  leaf  was 
to  be  visible  by  the  same  hour  the  following 
morning. 

Argument  unavailing,  the  novel  feat  was  accom- 
plished. A  score  of  ladders  aided  a  hundred 
willing  hands  to  despoil  the  rash  tree  of  its  un- 
welcome finery,  and  the  cause  of  art  triumphed. 
When  I  saw  it  in  190 1  it  was  well  on  its  way  to 
complete  recovery  from  this  shock  to  its  pride 
and  nerves. 

Of  Pissarro  also  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written  that  he  is  as  well  known  as  Monet  himself. 
He  has  weathered  the  storm,  and  his  name  is 
assured  of  a  record  on  the  enduring  scroll  of  the 
illustrious.  He  lives  and  works,  as  befits  aWpaysa- 
gistes,  in  the  heart  of  a  beautiful  stretch  of  country 
outside  Gisors,  close  by  Monet's  habitation  at 
Giverny,  and  within  easy  touch  of  Paris. 

For  his  personal  qualities  as  an  artist  I  have 
the  highest  admiration,  yet  his  art  itself,  outside 
those  excellent  Parisian  street  scenes,  wherein  will 


lie  his  title  to  fame,  does  not  ring  the  tune  I  love 
the  best.  If  I  state  that  I  feel  Pissarro's  landscapes 
to  be  joyless  in  colour,  hard,  dry,  and  niggling  in 
technique,  and  that  he  loves  to  record  aspects  of 
nature  from  which  I  should  turn  unmoved  ;  that  his 
pictures  are  mostly  without  composition,  without 
charm,  and  transmit  to  me  no  desire  of  possession, 
another  man  equally  as  well  qualified  to  state  an 
opinion  will  for  all  and  every  of  these  very  reasons 
extol  his  art.  The  splendid  palette  of  modern 
paints  is  also  apparently  lost  upon  Pissarro,  whose 
notes  are  few  and  plaintive  ;  and  elsewhere  must 
we  look  for  the  masterly  stroke  of  a  full-charged 
brush,  straight  from  the  shoulder,  hot  from  the 
brain. 

Given  a  cold,  windy,  sunless  summer  day,  a  few 
colours  attenuated  to  gray  tones,  and  he  is  in  his 
element.  Much  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to 
his  studio  chum,  Renoir,  who  is  another  pioneer, 
and  worthy  the  honours  which  a  long  life 
of  devotion  to  art  in  its  impressionist  aspect 
has  brought  him.     He  is,  above  all,  the  painter  of 
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women  and  children,  rendering  in  marvellous 
fashion  the  subtle  play  of  light  upon  the  flesh  of 
buxom  women.  His  single  portraits  and  groups 
of   children    are    also    remarkably   charming    and 


Rare,  indeed,  the  artist 
who  can  distinguish  him- 
self in  every  branch  of  art : 
lucky  enough  the  man  who 
excels  in  any  one,  or  even 
of  any  subdivision  of  one. 
A  typical  example  of  this 
latter  excellence  lies  in  the 
work  of  Alfred  Sisley,  who 
was  a  landscapist  pure  and 
simple,  and  who  has  left  us 
a  legacy  of  some  of  the 
most  attractive  paysages 
ever  painted.  He  was  also 
in  the  vanguard  of  the 
impressionist  movement  in 
France.  A  luminarist,  par 
excellence,  who  developed  as 
such  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  after  the  return  of 
Monet  and  Pissarro  from 
London. 

Though  born  in  Paris 
(Oct.  1859)  Sisley  was  the 
son  of  an  Englishman,  and 
paid  frequent  visits  to 
England,  working  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the 
neighbourhoodof  Hampton 
Court  and  on  the  Thames 
generally. 

Formerly  a  painter  of 
the  conventional  Salon 
picture  in  russets  and 
gray  a  la  Courbet,  he  succeeded  in  evolving 
a  style  peculiarly  his  own,  abundantly  rich  in 
colour  and  agreeable  in  line,  noting  especially 
the     violet    tints     of    a     sunlit     landscape.       In 
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typically   French,  graceful  of  line,  and   satisfying      former    days,    canvases    as    big    as    the   side   of 


in  colour.  Also,  I  have  seen  scattered  about 
in  various  galleries  several  small  groups  of  people 
en  plein  air  which  have  pleased  me,  notably, 
for  its  extraordinary  skill  and  truth  to  nature, 
his  Bal  au  Moulin  de  la  Galette,  a  most 
difficult  theme,  which  will  repay  close  study 
by  students.  Through  all  his  works,  however, 
large  and  small,  runs  an  unpleasant  tone  of 
Prussian     blue,    and    the    handling    especially   of 


a  house  alone  seemed  to  satisfy  his  soul's 
desire.  He  specialised  his  efforts  almost  solely 
to  transcripts  from  the  poplar-bordered  river  side  ; 
the  Loing  particularly,  and  from  here  comes  his 
chef  cTauvre.  He  was  less  successful,  particularly 
in  draughtsmanship,  when  he  attempted  to  achieve 
with  Moret  church  what  Monet  did  with  Rouen 
cathedral.  The  discernment  of  the  following 
appreciative  lines   by  Henri   Fouquier  renders  un- 


the  life-sized  groups  is  coarse  and  repellent.     For      necessary  any  apology  for  their  quotation  here  :- 

Renoir's     landscapes    I    must    confess     to    little 

appreciation.       They  seem  vapid   and   thin,  of  a 

uniform   greasy,  woolly  texture,  lacking  structural 

quality   and    recording    nothing    extraordinary    in 

effect. 


"  Les  toiles  de  Sisley  representant  presque  toute 
iges  ilc  riviere,  avec  (les  eaux  et  des  ciels  a  cote  (les 
fabriques,  ce  qui  permet  d'apprecier  lafacon  dont  l'artiste 
profondement  original  traile  des  aspects  de  la  nature 
tres  livers  et  l'impression  de  la  lumiere  dans  l'espace  et 
sur  les  corps  tluides  ou  liquides.     L'etude  decettevariete 
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de  la  lumiere  selon   les  objets  iche  ou  qu'elle 

penetre  est,  :i  mon  sens,  Ie  grand     ecrel    el    l'originalite 
ro   *       ■     peintres  qu'on  appelle  les  impressionists." 

To  the  day  of  his  death  (Jan.  30,  1S99),  in  spite 
of  the  production  of  many  masterpieces  of  art, 
Sisley  was  a  prey  to  the  most  galling  inquietude. 
Leading  a  life  of  the  most  frugal  description, 
aided  by  a  devoted  wife,  he  was  nevertheless 
tor  ever  uncertain  of  finding  the  barest  means  of 
subsistence  and  so  tranquillity  of  spirit.  This 
melani  holy  fact  embittered  his  existence,  and 
tended  to  cut  short  a  noble  talent  and  life  of 
blameless  activity. 

A  contemporary  of    Sisley,  equally  gifted,  and 

more    fortunate,    is    Armand    Guillaumin,    whose 

art,    practically    unknown    in     England,     is    one 

of  those  numerous   treats   reserved   for   visitors  to 

Paris,  and  at  the   Bernheim  Galleries,  rue  Lafitte, 

much  of   it  is    to  be  seen.      Never    have    1    seen 

colour    so    resplendent,    pure,    and    vigorous,    yet 

:ly   harmonious   and   poetic.      His  style,    his 

1  is,  and  his  charai  ter  are  of  the  frankest  and 

simplest.    Possessing  few  tastes  outside  tl 

of  his  art,   his    life   is   one   long,  1  active 

•Ion  to  its  perfection. 

Son  of  a  linendraper,  liki    I  he  passed  bis 

youth  at  thi  and  later  in  some  city  bureau, 

attending,   when    possible,  that 

curious,  pn  if  A<  adi  Niir  Sin    e,  by  thi    Q  ai 
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des  Orfevres,  Paris ;  two  of  his  comrades  there 
being  Cezanne  and  Pissarro,  I  believe.  This, 
together  with  study  in  "the  rich' storehouses  of  art 
so  numerous  and  so  easily  accessible  in  Paris,  and 
work  from  Nature  in  the  streets  and  parks  and 
river-side,  constituted  his  sole  art-education.  He 
tells  me  that  Courbet,  Daubigny,  and  Monet  are 
the  masters  who  have  most  influenced  his  style. 
With  special  stress  upon  Monet,  I  should  think;  for 
certain  it  is  that  he  has  profited  enormously  by  the 
practice  of  the  men  of  '70,  as  did  the  bulk  of  the 
landscapists  of  his  time. 

Some  years  ago,  a  lucky  speculation  in  a  lottery 
of  the  Credit  Poncier  brought  him  the  gros  lot, 
about  ^4,000,  which  immediately  freed  him  from 
further  servitude,  and  gave  him  complete  liberty  to 
exercise  the  art  he  lives  for.  He  was  one  of  the 
little  group  of  originals  who,  in  1S74,  organised 
"Chez  Nadar,"  a  collective  show  of  paintings, 
celebrated  as  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Im- 
pn ionists  tried  conclusions  with  the  public.  His 
contributions,  views  of  Charenton,  etc.,  marked  him 
as  a  man  of  special  talent  and  originality. 

Again  in  1894  at  the  Durand-Ruel  Galleries  there 
was  an  exhibition  of  about  a  hundred  of  his  can- 
done  in  various  mediums,  which  all  Paris 
'•1  ">'l.  Its  influence  upon  students  has  been 
remarkable  and  widespread.  The  pictures  were 
transcripts    from   Agay,    Daimette,    and   above   all 
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from  Crozant,  of  pleasant  memory.  In  the 
solitude  of  these  winding,  steep,  cliff-hung  valleys, 
traversed  by  the  limpid  Creuse  and  Sedelle 
rushing  down  to  the  sea  from  the  volcanic  regions 
of  the  Cevenne  Mountains  near  by,  he  works,  year 
in  and  year  out,  leading  a  hermit's  life,  two  hundred 
miles  from  Paris  and  far  removed  from  railways 
and  civilisation. 

Guillaumin  is  an  incredibly  prolific  worker,  almost 
certain  sign  of  the  true  artist  nature,  yet  this  ab- 
normal output  is  greatly  deplored  by  all  admirers  of 
his  art.  In  countless  bits  of  sketches  and  frequent 
repetitions  of  the  same  theme,  is  being  frittered 
away  a  talent  capable  of  producing  matchless 
chefs  iamvre.  Horn  in  1S40,  at  best  but  a  few  more 
active  years  remain  for  him  in  which  to  crown  the 
glory  of  his  career  with  some  important  master- 
pieces which  his  record  so  clearly  proves  him 
capable  of  producing.  Zola's  reproach  addressed 
to  Gustave  1  •ore'  comes  unbidden  to  mind,  and  my 
sincere  admiration  for  Guillaumin's  gifts  will  I  trust 
pardon  its  warning  quotation. 


"...  l'atelier  des  artistes  en  vogue  devient  parfois 
une  manufacture  j  les  gens  de  commerce  sont  la,  a  la 
porte,  qui  pressenl  le  crayon  ou  le  pinceau,  etl'on  arrive 

peu  a  peu  a  faire  en  leur  collaboration  des  ceuvres  pure- 
ment  commerciales. 
Many  appreciations  of  this  painter's  art  have  been 
written,  notably  those  by  Arsene  Alexandre,  Roger 
Marx,  Huysmans  and  Gustave  Geffroy. 

Both  d'Espagnat  and  Maufra  are  new  comers, 
and  welcome  to  the  feast.  They  are  artists  of  the 
finest  instinct,  highly  trained,  and  rapidly  developing 
a  personal  and  very  charming  style.  To  men  of 
their  stamp  one  may  look  with  confidence  for  the 
continuance  and  enrichment  of  the  Impressionist 
ideal.  The  illustrations  give  some  idea  of  their 
composition,  which  is  in  accordance  with  a 
natural  feeling  for  design. 

That  there  are  scores  of  other  artists  more  or  less 
intimately  connected  with  the  splendid  develop- 
ment of  Impressionism  goes  without  saying. 
Space  permits  mention  of  but  a  few  names — the 
student  will  follow  up  the  analogy  —  such  as 
Claus,   Besnard,  Carriere,  Pointelin,    Liebermann, 


"l'arrivee  des  bateaux  de  ieche,  camarei  " 
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Domeneghi,  Theo  van  Rysselburghe,  etc.  All  of 
.ire  men  of  exceptional  gifts  and  achieve- 
ments, artists  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
producing  meritorious  works  full  of  the  promise 
of  enduring  fame. 

The  art  of  modern  illustration  also  has  been 
much  affected  throughout  the  world  by  the  in- 
able  imprint  of  Impressionism.  This  may 
be  noted  in  the  works  of  Degas,  Raffaelli, 
Toulouse-Lautrec,  Forain,  Cheret,  Steinlen,  Vierge, 
Legrand,  Renouard  and  Lepere,  to  name  but  a 
few  of  the  most  noteworthy. 

Naturally  such  a  successful  revolution  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  painter's  art  has  attracted  universal 
attention  and  many  rivalries.  Coteries  of  artists, 
in  Paris  particularly,  grouped  around  some  leader 
and  central  idea,  have  sprung  up  for  a  season  and 
vainly  tried  to  "go  one  better,"  the  most  formid- 
able and  temporarily  successful  being  that  of  the 
"  Neo-Impressionists,"  an  innovation  which  would 
have  reduced  painting  to  a  scientific  record,  art 
to  a  formula. 

I  well  remember  seeing  in  the  eighth  exhibition 
organised  by  the  Societe  des  Artistes  Independents, 
1892,  some  very  ambitious  canvases  painted  in  the 
new  and  then  hotly  discussed  "  Pointillist  "  style, 
interesting,  yet  totally  unconvincing  in  effect. 
Seurat,  Signac  Ibels,  and  Maurice  1  >enis  were  the 
chefs  du  mouvement  here.  Other  manifestations  of 
the  same  laudable  spirit  of  emulation  took  the 
form  of  "Idealism,"  for  which  Andre  Mellerio  is 
spokesman.  The  shortlived  and  very  amusing 
Society  of  the  "  Rose  ►£<  Croi\,"  under  the  domina- 
tion of  its  high  priest,  Paladin,  demonstrated 
the  faith  within  them  at  Durand-Ruel's  in  the 
spring  of  1892.  I  remember  it  as  a  kind  of 
Free  Masonic,  architectural,  symbolical  farrago  of 
aesthetics  and  nonsense,  which  has  since  been 
d  in  well-merited  oblivion.  Then  came  the 
Neo  Traditionalists  (the  "Mystiques")  and  the 
"Symbolists"  (the  Chromo  Luminarists),  and, 
finally,  the  more  recent  and  more  sober  school 
of  "  Intimists,"  of  which  the  shining  lights  are 
I  ottet,  Le  Sidaner,  and  Simon  Bussy, 
who  have  produced  and  are  now  producing  some 
beautiful  and  uncommon  pictures  of  the  intimate 
home  life  of  the  proletati 

1  ip  iw  take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  Monsieur 
DurandRuel  for  most  courteously  placing  a 
disposal  for  repi  1   his  own   private  1 

if  pictures   and   photographs,    most   of  them 

here    given    being    published    for    the    first    time. 

ed  with  this.  I   wish  to  record  my  opinion — 

which  is,  moreover,  shared  by  all  (hose  who  know 
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best — that  of  much  more  importance  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Impressionism  than  any  of  its  wonderful 
offspring  of  "  isms  "  or  "  ists,"  or  than  the  influence 
of  the  whole  of  the  intermediary  masters,  mentioned 
in  my  first  article,  has  been  the  action  of  this  cele- 
brated Parisian  dealer  in  fine  art — a  connoisseur  of 
sure  judgment  and  a  veritable  guardian  angel  of 
artists. 

Much  of  the  history  of  the  movement  has  been 
literally  made  by  him,  for,  but  for  his  backing, 
some  of  the  artists  concerned  must  surely  have 
succumbed  in  the  terribly  trying  times,  1870  to 
1890.  He  has  fought  their  battle  with  con- 
summate skill  and  generalship,  and  if  incidentally 
he  has  enjoyed  a  share  of  their  success  no  one 
has  better  merited  it.  The  painters  have  every 
reason  to  be  thankful  to  him,  and  they  are  for  ever 
indebted  to  his  foresight,  courage,  and  business 
ability. 

Philosophers  and  gifted  writers  have  summed 
up  for  us  the  burthen  of  the  debt  which  posterity 
owes  to  each  luminarist  in  particular,  and  to 
Impressionism  generally;  to  the  first,  rare  examples 
of  the  most  sterling  qualities  of  character,  apart 
from  art ;  to  the  second,  the  legacy  of  some 
hundreds  of  exquisite  creations,  absolutely  new  in 
style,  epoch-making,  and  models  for  the  admiration 
and  emulation  of  generations  to  come. 

As  to  the  trend  of  the  future  development  of  the 
art,  time  alone  can  show.  Many  brilliant  intellects 
throughout  the  world  are  daily  solving  that  problem. 
Vet  it  will  be  palpable,  even  to  the  dullest  observer, 
that  an  art  which  is  so  eloquently  and  truthfully 
preaching  the  gospel  of  bright  colour,  that  strives 
to  bring  into  our  homes  and  drab,  sad  lives  some 
suggestions  and  glimpses  of  blessed  sunshine,  will 
and  should  flourish  abundantly.  Above  all,  foggy, 
dyspeptic  England  would  profit  by  its  cult,  and 
would  be  the  healthier  and  the  happier  were  all  its 
inhabitants  impressionists — in  spirit,  at  least — taking 
joy  in  the  sight  and  possession  of  radiant  colour 
and  a  purer  atmosphere,  in  which  that  colour  alone 
is  possible. 

And  who  of  more  right  than  we  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  these  luminous  impressionist  pictures, 
since  the  art  which  has  rendered  possible  such 
fairy  bouquets  of  sweetness  and  light  owes  its  very 
existence  to  the  need  of  our  country  and  the  genius 
of  our  race. 

justl)  has  Kuskin  observed  that 

"  Whei    .   1  1     noble  they  love  bright  colour, 

iherevei    the)    can  live  healthily,  brighl  colour  is 

■  ',  ii'  ™  'i  1  and  living  creatures." 

Wynford  Dewhurst. 
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However  individual  a  man's  gift  of  imagina- 
tion, however  great  his  manipulative  skill  may  be  by 
nature,  early  training  and  associations  cannot  fail 
to  have  left  their  mark  upon  him  for  better  or  worse, 
and  to  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  his 
matured  work.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  interesting 
but  profitable,  for  the  better  appreciation  of  an 
artist,  to  recall  the  main  points  in  his  career. 

No  sooner  had  he  left  school  than  Mr.  Neatby, 
at  that  time  only  a  boy  of  fifteen  years,  was  articled 
to  an  architect  in  a  northern  provincial  town. 
There  he  remained,  as  pupil  and  afterwards  as  clerk 
of  the  works,  altogether  six  years.  During  that 
period,  if  nothing  remarkable  occurred  to  break 
the  monotony  of  ordinary  routine  work,  Mr.  Neatby 
was  steadily  and  diligently  acquiring  that  training 
and  experience  which  have  proved  of  vast  service 
to  him  in  after  life. 

From  the  first  the  young  man's  taste  inclined 
him  toward  the  study  of  monumental  art,  oppor- 


tunities whereof  he  found  in  the  surrounding 
churches  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Many 
of  them,  especially  in  outlying  districts  removed 
from  the  beaten  track,  had  still,  at  that  date, 
happily  not  been  subjected  to  the  obliterating  hand 
of   the    "  restorer." 

Two  years  longer,  after  leaving  the  office  at 
which  he  was  originally  articled,  Mr.  Neatby 
followed  his  architectural  profession,  at  Whitby 
and  other  places  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  however  little 
scope  for  decoration  was  afforded  by  many  of  the 
tasks  in  which  he  had  to  engage,  such  as  the 
designing  of  engine  beds  and  the  ironwork  for  a 
large  mill-roof,  the  discipline  of  being  brought 
face  to  face  with  problems  of  matter-of-fact  en- 
gineering, sheer  and  simple,  forced  him  to  attain 
a  habitual  sense  of  anatomical  construction  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  capacity  and  fitness 
of  material  on  the  other,  factors  which  are  never 
absent  even  from  his  most  elaborately  ornamental 
compositions. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  Mr.  Neatby  entered 
upon  a  new  phase.  He  took  service  in  the  Burman- 
tofts   Potteries  at    Leeds,  as  designer  of  tiles  for 
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where  he  took  charge  of  the  architectural  depart- 
ment for  the  design  and  production  of  mural 
ceramics.  This,  it  should  be  understood,  is  a 
distinct  branch,  apart  from  the  vessels  and  other 
objects  which,  on  account,  no  doubt,  of  their 
portability,  are  more  widely  known  to  the  public 
at  large  than  are  stationary  works  of  architectural 
nature.  The  eleven  years  he  spent  there  gave 
him  the  advantage  of  an  extended  knowledge  of 
practical  technique.     Untiring  in  perseverance  and 


interior  decoration.  However,  he  was  no  mere 
draughtsman  on  paper,  but  used  to  paint  tiles 
himself  and  execute  them  in  several  different 
methods. 

After  six  years  in  this  employment  Mr.  Neatby 
joined  the  staff  of  Messrs.   Doulton,  of  Lambeth, 
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bold  in  enterprise,  his  habit  has  always 
been  to  go  to  the  root  of  matters.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  superintend  and 
direct  he  must  make  himself  cognisant 
of  every  detail  of  his  craft,  from  the 
chemistry  of  earths  and  pigments  to 
the  utmost  possibilities  of  its  resources. 
The  facilities  of  the  firm  enabled  him 
to  experiment  largely,  and,  by  com- 
binations or  developments  of  existing 
methods,  to  introduce  several  fresh 
processes.  And  herein  lies,  as  has 
been  remarked  already,  the  strength  of 
Mr.  Neatby's  work,  that  he  is  no  mere 
theorist,  but  at  once  a  designer,  vivid 
in   imagination,  and   a    handicraftsman 
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who  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  ways  and  means 
of  his  material. 

When  Mr.  Xeatby  eventually  left  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Doulton,  which  he  did  in  order  to  work  on 
his  own  account,  so  far  from  severing  his  connec- 
tion with  the  firm,  he  maintained  with  them,  and 
still  maintains,  the  friendliest  relations,  frequently 
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working  in  concert  together  with  them  when  they 
require  a  special  design  supplied,  or  when  he  him- 
self has  occasion  for  getting  tiles  made  and  fired. 
Independence,  however,  of  official  connection  with 
Messrs.  Doulton  placed  Mr.  Neatby  in  a  position 
to  undertake  art-work  in  many  other  branches 
which  interest  him,  in  addition  to  ceramics. 

Thus  he  has  designed  and  executed  a  large 
amount  of  stained  glass  for  domestic  as  well  as  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes.  His  strong  predilection 
for  this  beautiful  art  was,  no  doubt,  fostered 
in  the  first  instance  by  his  youthful  excursions 
among  the  churches  of  Yorkshire  ;  not  a  few  of 
those  in  the  district  round  about  where  he  lived, 
e.g.,  Woolley,  Elland,  and  Thornhill,  for  example, 
not  to  mention  York  Minster  itself,  and  the  parish 
churches  of  the  city,  being  exceptionally  rich  in 
remains  of  mediaeval  glass. 

Again,  Mr.  Neatby  has  a  particular  gift  for 
metal-work,  not  only  as  accessory  to  furniture,  in 
the  way  of  hinges,  lock-plates,  scutcheons,  etc.,  for 
which  purposes  his  designs  are  as  individual  in 
quality  as  they  are  decorative,  but  also  in  objects 
complete  in  themselves,  like  the  trivet  illustrated 
on  p.  117.  True,  this  may  not  be  an  article  of  very 
particular  importance,  but,  with  its  gracefully 
pierced  top  and  its  hammered  legs,  treated  in  a 
manner  eminently  characteristic  of  the  material, 
it  is  worthy  of  note,  because  it  shows  how  con- 
sistently and  carefully,  in  small  things  as  in  great, 
the  artist  thinks  out  every  minute  detail  of  his 
work.  He  is  a  skilful  enameller  on  metal,  while 
the  personal  jewellery,  the  caskets,  cups,  lamps, 
and  other  articles  of  metal-work  incidentally  intro- 
duced into  his  decorative  figure  compositions 
manifest  his  wealth  of 
fancy  in  all  these  branches 
of  design. 

In  respect  of  furniture, 
it  was  the  examination 
of  such  examples  of 
Jacobean  wood-work  as  he 
noticed  in  old  Yorkshire 
churches  that  drew  Mr. 
Neatby's  early  attention 
to  the  importance  of  a 
sound  and  simple  basis 
of  construction.  Yet,  the 
application  of  this  car- 
dinal principle,  as  he  con- 
ceives it,  in  no  way  involves 
the  revival  of  Jacobean 
fashions.  Nay,  so  plain 
and    severe    are    most     of 
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the  lines  of  the  furniture  designed  by  him,  that  it 
cannot  be  said  to  assimilate  to  any  given  period. 
Rather  it  embodies  the  simplified  essence  of  all 
true  constructiveness,  and  depends  more  on  this 
quality  and  on  its  dignified  proportions  than  on 
any  supposititious  attraction  derived  from  outward 
embellishment.  But  that  Mr.  Neatby  does  not 
disapprove  of  ornament  applied  to  furniture  is 
proved  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  inlay, 
painted  panel-work  or  painted  carving,  the  sparsity 
of  which,  however,  only  serves  to  give  them  greater 
emphasis  whenever  they  do  occur. 

Though  he  does  not  undertake  to  execute  actual 
cabinet-making  with  his  own  hand,  Mr.  Neatby  is 
a  capable  wood  carver  and  graver.  Allied  to  these 
arts  is  modelling  for  architectural  statuary,  in 
which  he  is  an  adept,  as  his  terminal  shaped 
( 'aryatidts,  illustrated  on  this  page,  fully  testify. 
res  are  of  heroic  scale,  executed  in 
"Carrara  ware,"  that  is  to  say,  terra-cotta  with  an 
eggshell  surface  enamel.  The  two  ornaments  in 
unglazed  terra  cotta,  for  the  over  door  decoration  of 
Orchard  House,  Westminster  (pages  114  and  115), 
are  typical  examples  of  the  artist's  design  in 
modelled  relief.  It  should  be  n  marked,  however, 
that  Mr.  Neatby  was  not  responsible  for  the  eccentric 
outline  of  the  pediment  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
lettering  of  the  name,  that  it  is  hut  a  poor  speci- 
men, and  not  one  by  which  the  artist  should  be 
"I.  In  the  majority  of  instances  where  he 
introduces  lettering  it  is  of  an  excellent  standard, 
1  i6 


being  both  ornamental  of  form  as  well  as  being 
bold  and  clearly  legible. 

Akin  to  modelling  is  gesso,  which  Mr.  Neatby 
uses  with  good  effect,  either  by  itself  or  in  com- 
bination with  decorative  painting  and  for  accentuat- 
ing embroideries  or  embossed  ornaments.  A  recent 
work  of  this  description  is  entitled  Doki  Bella,  a 
female  head  and  bust  in  profile ;  the  lace  of  the 
cap  and  of  the  throat  ornament,  the  jewels  and  the 
sleeve  embroidery  being  rendered  with  that  lavish 
inventiveness  and  scrupulous  fidelity  which  are 
among  the  artist's  most  prominent  characteristics. 
The  painted  panel  for  the  centre  of  a  chimney- 
piece  (p.  114)  is  executed  in  a  process  of  the  artist's 
own  invention,  which  he  describes  as  "tempera 
impasto."  It  is  not  only  decorative  in  effect  but 
admits  of  the  introduction  of  raised  gold  and  other 
enrichments,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  perfectly 
hard  and  durable. 

Among  some  larger  works  which  Mr.  Neatby 
has  designed  or  executed  in  conjunction  with  archi- 
tects, may  be  mentioned  the  interior  decoration  of 
the  Masonic  Hall  at  the  Restaurant  Frascati,  in 
Oxford  Street.  The  glass  of  the  windows  is  by 
the  artist,  but   far  more  important  is  his  painted 
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decoration  of  the  ceiling  and  three  large  mural 
frescoes,  representing  throned  female  figures, 
attended  respectively  by  leopards,  peacocks,  and 
serpents.  The  whole  composition  is  carried  out 
with  a  liberal,  not  too  obvious,  rendering  of 
Masonic  symbolism,  and  such  sustained  decora- 
tive unity  in  every  part  that  makes  one  regret  that 
the  work  is  not  in  a  position  wheie  it  might  have 
the  opportunity  of  being  better  known  to  the 
general  public. 

The  last  remark  cannot  be  said  to  apply  to 
another,  equally  clever,  achievement  of  Mr.  Neatby1  i 
— viz.  the  ceramic  decoration  of  the  large  hall  for 
the  sale  of  meat,  poultry,  game  and  fish  at  Messrs. 
Harrod's  Stores  in  the  Brompton  Road ;  yet  it 
would  be  interesting  if  one  could  be  assured  that 
any  considerable  percentage  of  the  customers  who 
frequent  the  place  have  ever  observed  the  work  in 
question.  A  was  just  a  year  ago  that  Missis. 
Doulton,  having  been  commissioned  to  supply  the 
tiles  for  this  purpose,  entrusted  Mr.   Neatby  with 


the  designing  of  the  same.  The  time  allowed  was 
only  nine  weeks,  and  within  that  short  space  the 
artist  had  to  design  and  arrange  for  the  entire 
lining  of  the  large  hall  with  ceramics  from  roof  to 
floor.  The  scheme  included  the  making  of  full- 
sized  cartoons  for  twenty  circular  panels,  four  feet 
in  diameter,  all  different,  depicting  scenes  of 
falconry,  hunting,  game,  and  other  animals,  with 
a  conventional  tree  repeated  between  each  medal- 
lion ;  four  varieties  of  vesicas  with  peacocks, 
pheasants,  and  other  birds  for  the  walls;  and 
the  designing  and  modelling  of  the  architectural 
relief  ornament  of  polygonal  columns  for  the 
doorways,  surmounted  by  golden  peacocks.  The 
whole  undertaking,  conducted  at  high  pressure, 
was  managed  with  an  ingenuity  and  a  fertility  of 
invention  truly  amazing. 

Mr.  Neatby  was  responsible,  under  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Newton  and  Cheatle,  for  the  interior 
decoration  of  the  King's  Cafe  at  Birmingham ; 
comprising  the  stained  glass,  the  metal  work,  and 
mural  tiles,  the  latter  being  manufactured  for  him 
by  Messrs.  Doulton.  The  full-face  figure  of  a  king 
(p.  114)  represents  the  panel  over  the  fireplace  in  the 
same  cafe.  It  is  carried  out  in  Parian  enamels  and 
gold,  in  slight  relief,  in  a  very  rich  scheme  of  colour. 

Another  notable  work  of  the  artist's  is  the  tile 
decoration  of  the  arcade  that  leads  into  the  market 
square  at  Norwich. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Neatby  is  at  present  engaged  on  the 
modelled  plaster  decoration  of  the  pendentives  of 
the  dome  of  the  new  Gaiety  Theatre  ;  but  this 
work  is  still  so  incomplete  that  anything  beyond 
mere  mention  of  it  would  be  premature,  and  a 
detailed  account  must  therefore  be  left  over  for 
some  future  occasion. 
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SOME  RECENT  PORTRAITS 
BY    HARRINGTON    MANN. 

AT  the  present  time  there  are  two  schools  of  portrait  painting,  and  their  aims  and  methods 
contrast  strongly  with  each  other.  The  one  may  be  described  as  the  French  School,  because  it 
has  spread  all  over  the  world  from  the  Parisian  ateliers  :  the  other  is  the  English  School,  or  perhaps  we 
ought  to  say  the  British  School,  which  has  little  formative  influence  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
The  former  is  a  school  more  or  less  of  impression  :  its  aim  is  to  avoid  particularities  and  to  give, 
in  a  free,  masterly  and  dramatic  manner,  the  general  aspect  and  character  of  the  person  sitting. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent,  undoubtedly,  is  by  far  the  greatest  living  master  of  this  French  style  of 
portraiture.  The  British  manner,  at  its  best,  is  far  more  minutely  constructive,  for  the  artist's  attention 
is  fixed  searchirgly  on  every  small  part  of  his  subject,  and  he  obtains  his  general  effect  by  the 
skill  with  which  he  gathers  his  elaborately  studied  parts  into  a  whole.  His  brushwork  is  closer  and 
mure  precise  than  that  employed  by  the  impressionistic  French  School;  and  there  is  commonly 
less  analysis  accompanied  by  greater  homeliness  of  sympathy.  His  work  as  a  consequence  looks  well 
in  a  room,  but  is  generally  eclipsed  by  French  work  in  the  public  galleries. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  Mr.  Harrington  Mann 
to  produce  a  form  of  por- 
traiture that  unites  in  a 
pleasant  manner  many  of 
the  best  qualities  of  both 
schools.  It  is  sufficiently 
French  to  be  admired  by 
those  whose  tastes  are 
wholly  Parisian  ;  it  is 
sufficiently  British  to  find 
for  itself  a  place  among  our 
national  works  of  art.  Mr. 
Mann  is  also  fortunate  in 
possessing  a  receptivity  of 
'lament  and  style 
which  helps  him  to  succeed 
equally  well  whether  his 
subjei  t  be  a  i  hild,  a  woman, 
or  a  man.  1  [e  is  a  portrait 
painter  in  the  widest  sense, 
and  not  merely  a  specialist 
of  one  kind  of  portrait. 
There  w.is  a  time  when  his 
paint  had  a  tendenc)  to  be 
rather  dull  and  earthy  But 
this  defect  is  passing  away  ; 
and  we  notice,  too,  that, 
unlike  many  of  hi  COD 
i  room  for 
his  colour  to  mature  with 
age.  In  short.  Mr.  I  l.u 
rington  Mann  desen 
reputation  which  has 
to  him  early  in  his  <  arei  I 
1 1  8 
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mere,  and  Langdale  -  have 
not  allowed  themselves 
to  be  bound  by  the  en- 
deavour (worthy  enough  in 
itself,  but  irrelevant  to 
art)  of  providing  remunera- 
tive employment  to  de- 
serving amateurs.  They 
have,  on  the  other  hand, 
developed  their  industries 
on  a  thoroughly  practical 
basis,    and,    with    the    aid 
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(From  our  own  Correspondents.) 

LONDON.  —  An  unique  opportunity  for 
spreading  sound  principles  of  design  is 
afforded  by  the  Home  Arts  and  In- 
dustries Association,  with  its  large  staff 
of  voluntary  workers,  its  handicraft  classes  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  its  affiliation  with  so 
many  technical  schools.  Considering  how  greatly 
the  organisation  is  handicapped  by  divided  aims — 
the  purely  philanthropic  side  of  the  enterprise  so 
often  threatening  to  eclipse  the  artistic  and  educa- 
tional— it  is  encouraging  to  see  how  much  good 
aesthetic  propaganda  work  has  actually  been  done. 
In  this  year's  exhibition,  held  in  May  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  the 
standard  of  design  and  workmanship  was  more 
than  usually  apparent,  except  perhaps  in  the  tex- 
tile classes.     These — notably  Haslemere,  Winder- 
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of   enthusiastic    and    discriminating    class- holders, 
kept  pace  with  thi    bi  il  artistic  feeling  of  the  day. 


PEASANT   TAPESTRY 
WALL-HANGING.       "  THE  Ml 
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At    Haslemere    many  years   of  wisely  directed 
work  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Joseph  King  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Godfrey  Blount  have  resulted  in  a  "  devi 
industry"  of  spinning,  w  and    embroidery 

which,  for  the  quality  and  variety  of  its  output, 
may  now  compare  with  anything  of  the  kind  in 
this  country.  The  workers  have  a  very  real  sense 
of  beauty  in  texture,  colour,  and  ornament,  and 
their  work  has  the  charm  and  freshness  of  being 
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deliberately  and  intelligently  done.  Their  woven 
wool  rugs  are  again  conspicuous  for  their  soft 
finish  and  delicate  colouring  ;  and  the  finer 
qualities  of  the  craft  have  been  in  no  way 
coarsened  by  its  application  to  the  heavier  stuffs. 
The  linen  and  woollen  hangings,  household  tapes- 
tries, and  dress  goods  are  as  pleasing  as 
ever  ;  and  the  applique  embroideries  show- 
many  novelties  in  design  without  departing 
from  the  breadth  and  simplicity  which 
have  marked  them  from  the  first. 


The  Langdale  and  Windermere  classes 
sustain  equally  well  their  good  repute, 
especially  in  their  beautiful  mixtures  of 
linen  and  silk.  A  new  class  at  Kendal 
for  embroidered  linens  also  calls  for 
praise ;  and  the  handsome  church  em- 
broideries done  by  Mr.  Hunter's  class 
at  Haslemere  are  conspicuous  for  the 
tive  and  legitimate  use  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  thread.  Mr.  Godfrey  Blount's 
carving  class,  producing  very  simple  decorative 
panels  in  coloured  woods,  is  another  interesting 
development  of  the  Haslemere  activities. 


The    British    and    Irish    spinning    and    weavi 
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industries  are  producing 
tapestries  of  a  more  ambitious 
and  pictorial  kind  ;  and  the 
enterprising  little  class  at 
Bushey  must  be  congratulated 
on  some  of  its  woollen 
tapestries  especially,  which 
show  excellent  feeling  for 
colour  and  design.  Many 
good  village  industries  are  also  represented,  which 
merely  sustain  old  traditions  of  workmanship  and 
pattern,  and  make  no  attempt  at  original  design 
or  at  the  use  of  standard  designs  by  modern  artists. 
In  other  than  textile  crafts  the  work  of  classes 
taught  by  the  Hon.  Mabel  de  Grey,  Mrs.  Carpenter, 
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DESIGNED  BY  GOHKREY  BLOUNT 

Mrs.  W'aterhouse,  Mrs.  Watts,  and  other  ladies 
pioneering  industries  in  country  districts,  is  always 
of  interest.  The  basket-maker  at  Saxmundham 
has  been  very  successful  in  carrying  out  Miss 
de  Grey's  adaptations  of  designs  in  common  use 
in  Normandy  and  also  in  Rome.  The  East  Grin- 
stead  carving  class  has  greatly  improved  in  the 
direction  of  simplicity,  but  indifferent  ornament 
and  upholstery  spoil  what  might  have  been  a 
good  chair.  The  Killarney  furniture  industries 
are  the  most  promising  of  their  kind;  the  simple 
little  bedstead  made  by  them  in  green  wood  is 
entirely  pleasing,  and  the  broad  oak  settle  shows 
a  sound  instinct  for  comfort  and  utility  which  sadly 
needs  applying  to  artistic  work  in  the  furnishing 
of  unpretentious  dwellings.  Among  other  Irish 
exhibits,  some  ot  the  Drimoleague  toys  may  be 
favourably  mentioned.  As  a  rule  the  home-made 
toys  err  on  the  side  of  being  too  mechanical  and 
intricate.  Mr.  Rathbone's  exhibit  of  pottery  from 
Birkenhead  and  the  Keswick  School's  exhibits 
weie  pleasantly  conspicuous. 
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effort.  He  has  painted  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  and  in 
them  all  he  has  displayed 
consistently  a  singularly 
happv  balance  of  fine 
qualities.  He  is  a  shrewd 
observer  and  a  masterly 
executant  ;  and  his  powers 
have  been  matured  under 
the  influence  of  pro- 
longed and  careful  self- 
discipline.  Few  painters 
have  schooled  themselves 
more  strictly,  or  have 
devoted  more  assiduous 
care  to  the  acquisition  of 
absolute  control  over  every 
detail  of  their  craft. 


DRAWING    IX    LEAD    TEXCIL 


BY   ADOLF   VON    MENZEL 


We  have  pleasure  in  giving  coloured  reproduc- 
tions of  two  excellent  water-colours  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Stormont. 


Although  Professor  von  Menzel  is  known  by 
repute  all  over  the  civilised  world  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  masters,  he  is  to  people  in  this 
country  little  more  than  a  name.  Few  of  his  pro- 
ductions have  been  exhibited  here,  and  English 
art  lovers  have  not  had  many  opportunities  of 
judging  for  themselves 
what  may  be  the  reasons 
for  the  high  estimate  of 
his  abilities  which  has  been 
formed  abroad.  For  these 
reasons  the  exhibition 
of  more  than  sixty  of 
his  pictures  and  drawings, 
which  has  been  recently 
held  at  the  French  Gallery 
in  Pall  Mall,  deserves  to 
be  noted  as  having  added 
much  to  our  knowledge 
of  an  artist  of  extraordi- 
nary capacity.  During 
his  long  career,  Menzel, 
who  is  now  in  his  eighty- 
eighth  year,  has  been  a 
most  prolific  worker,  and 
has  distinguished  himself 
as  much  by  the  variety  as 
by   the   excellence   of    his 


The  examples  of  his 
work  which  were  gathered 
in  the  French  Gallery  were 
certainly  very  well  selected.  Among  them  were 
half-a-dozen  oil  pictures,  several  water-colours, 
and  quite  a  considerable  series  of  black-and-white 
drawings,  so  that  all  sides  of  the  Professor's 
practice  were  sufficiently  illustrated.  The  most 
remarkable  oil  paintings  were  the  Market  Day, 
Piazza  cPErbe,  Verona,  with  its  crowd  of  bust- 
ling figures  ;  the  broadly-handled  Street  in  Paris, 
admirable  in  its  effective  treatment  of  light 
and    shade  ;    and    the    delightful    Performance   at 
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the  Gymnase,  Paris.  The  best  water  colours 
were  the  two  small  portraits  of  Dr.  Puhlmann 
(page  134)  and  Major  Leuthold ;  and  of  the  black- 
and  whites  the  most  accomplished  were  \h&Woman 
Drinking  (page  133),  the  three  studies  of  a  farm  at 
Interlaken,  and  the  two  little  nude  children's  figures. 
But  the  whole  series  of  these  drawings  was  fasci- 
nating in  its  assertion  of  the  artist's  extraordinary 
understanding  of  the  resources  of  his  medium. 
1  lardly  one  sketch  or  study,  no  matter  how  sum- 
mary it  might  be  in  treatment,  failed  to  suggest 
to  the  utmost  the  subtlety  of  his  observation  and 
the  accuracy  of  his  analysis.     Every  touch  revealed 
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the  thinker,  the  man  who  had  by  rigorous  training 

ye    iii"  perfect  adjustment,  and 

had  l>  0  much   master  of   himself  that  he 

had  eliminated  from  his  practice  all   possibility  of 

mistake. 

LIVERP<  X  )L.      The  sudden  death  of  Paul 
Lange  occurred  in  Berlin  while  on  a  holi- 
day trip.     He  had  so  recently  left  Liver- 
in  apparently  excellent  health  that 
the   news    caused    great    surprise    and    widespread 
i         med  all  through  his  prom  n  nt  busi- 
■  areer,  he  enjoyed  also  the  distinction  won  by 
his  practice  of   photography,    in    which    he 
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recognised  authority,  gaining,  through  his  improved 
inventions  for  the  camera,  his  technical  skill,  his 
original  and  artistic  work,  many  prizes  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  His  lectures  upon  his  foreign 
travels,  illustrated  by  beautiful  lantern  pictures  from 
his  own  negatives,  were  remarkably  instructive, 
humorous,  and  enjoyable. 


Paul  Lange  was  several  times  President  of  the 
Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  An 
excellent  portrait  of  him  by  Frank  T.  Copnall  was 
exhibited  in  the  last  autumn  exhibition  at  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery.  H.  B.  B. 

PARIS. — Among  the  artists  of  the  younger 
generation  who  have  made  their  mark  in 
the  old  Salon  (the  "French  Artists"), 
next  to  Henri  Martin,  a  fine  decorative 
painter,  to  J.  Adler,  a  strong  painter  of  the  life  of 
labour,  and  to  Emile  Wery,  the  poetical  student  of 
I  >utch  canal  scenery,  we  must  record  the  name  of 
Jules  Gustave  Besson,  whose  fine  pastels  exhibited 
two  years  ago  in  Hessele's  rooms  are  not  forgotten. 
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M.  Besson,  one  <>f  the  few  men  taught  by  Moreau 
who  turned  to  realism,  is  the  painter  of  lowly  and 
suffering  humanity,  too  seldom  understood  by 
artists.  Lumber-men,  dock  hands,  the  labourers 
who  work  in  strange  and  picturesque  callings, 
supply  him  with  subjects  in  which  strength  and 
beauty  are  combined.  Besson  is  a  no  less  sym- 
pathetic painter  of  domestic  life,  and  has  often 
been  particularly  happy  in  representing  the  loving 
embrace  of  a  mother  and  child.  As  a  colourist  he 
reverts  to  the  tradition  of  the  romantic  school  ;  his 
Iconoclasts,  sent  to  the  great  Exhibition  and  now 
in  the  Museum  at  Rouen,  is  one  of  the  fine  works 
produced  in  France  of  late  years. 


M.  Camille  liourget,  whose  two  water-colours  in 
tin     Mme  salon  are  excellent,  is  also  a  colourist, 


but  he  prefers  imaginary  subjects  to  scenes  of  daily 
life.  In  his  large  water-colours  M.  Bourget  gives 
us  mythological  subjects  —  Mercury  and  Argus 
and  Prometheus — besides  The  Flight  into  Egypt 
and  historical  scenes,  The  Normans  and  The 
Invincible  Armada,  or  fanciful  pictures,  as  the 
Hay  field :  Sunset,  treated  with  a  fine  feeling 
for  composition  and  effects  of  light  that  are 
remotely  suggestive  of  Turner.  M,  Bourget's 
technique,  too,  is  interesting.  This  is  not  the 
classic  and  traditional  use  of  water-colour,  but 
a  rich  impasto  of  paint,  which,  nevertheless, 
preserves  the  fresh  limpid  quality  of  water- 
colour.  The  Adoration  of  the  Kings  is,  both 
in  composition  and  execution,  one  of  the  best 
things  by  this  artist,  who  has  given  the  apparently 
worn-out  subject   an   entirely  new  aspect. 
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In  the  Georges  Petit 
gallery,  where  the  last 
shows  are  now  open  before 
closing  for  the  summer, 
M.  Armand  Point  has  an 
exhibition  of  his  works 
and  of  those  of  his  pupils. 
This  little  colony  of 
artists,  formed  a  few 
years  since  in  a  suburb  of 
Paris,  is  an  interesting 
experiment.  Besides  pic- 
tures we  here  find  applied 
arts,  in  which  enamel 
work  is  prominent.  M. 
Point,  in  his  painting,  is  a 
refined  and  by  no  means 
blind  follower  of  the 
early  Italians — sometimes 
of  Ghirlandajo,  or,  again, 
of  Botticelli  or  Filippino 
Lippi  ;  but  such  work  is 
often  only  pupil's  work, 
and  M.  Point  shows  us,  in 
his  fine  red  crayon  draw- 
ings, that  he  could  do 
more  than  this  if  only  he 
would  come  out  of  himself 
and  look  directly  at  nature. 


PORTRAII     -I      DY    01      DR.    PUHLMASN 
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M.  Lucien  Monod  has 
just  finished  some  charm- 
ing female  portraits  in 
three  coloured  crayons 
which  ought  to  bring  this 
elegant   artist   into  notice. 
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tiled  as  though  M.  Helleu  had  exhausted  the 
possibilities  of  the  subject,  but  M.  Monod,  in  his 
turn,  gives  us  delightful  studies  of  the  woman  of 
the  day.  These  portraits,  in  their  light  daintiness 
and  grace,  are  directly  related  to  those  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  though  with  a  reminiscence 
of  Ingres  and  a  personal  sympathy  with  the  i 
type  of  our  own  time.  The  drawing  is  less  power- 
ful than  M.  Helleu's,  but  more  correct.  The  por- 
trait of  Madame  Akte  is  one  of  M.  Monod's  best 
things.  H-  F. 
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[ENNA.     The    Spring   exhibition   of  the 
"  Hagenbund     was  quite  new  in  arrange- 
ment and  exactly  suitable  to  "Spring," 
and  Joseph  Urban  is  to  be  congratulated 
his  achievement.     The  best  piece  of  sculp- 


ture in  the  exhibition 
was  shown  by  the  young 
sculptor,  Josef  lieu, 
in  his  fountain  The  I  ■ 
ing  of  the  Waters,  a 
work  of  great  power 
and  promise  (page  138). 
There  is  much  verve  and 
energy  in  the  forms  and 
features  of  these  men 
striving  with  might  and 
main  against  that  element 
Wky.  so    much    mure    powerful 

than     they.       There    are 
faults    of    technique,    no 
doubt,   but    Mr.    Heu    is 
young  and  has  the  world 
before  him,  and  will  over- 
come     such     difficulties. 
His  portrait  bust  in  marble 
of  Count  Eugen  Karl  Lam- 
berg,    not   shown   in   this 
illustration,  is  a  dignified 
work,     the     red     marble 
drapery    forming    a    bril 
liant  contrast  to  the  finely 
chiselled   face.     The   pic 
ture    on    the    left  of   the 
illustration,   In   a    Sailing 
Boat,  by  Ludwig  F.  Graf, 
is  a  daring   and   striking 
effect      of     colour,      the 
rays     of    the     burning 
sun  above  casting  a  bril- 
liant   yellow    light    toned 
by  the  red  parasol.     The 
artist   uses   the  same  tones   in   a  portrait   of  him 
self    walking    along    the    seashore,    the    hot    sun 
just   catching   the    red  necktie  and    bringing   out 
the    features    in    a    glow    of   light.      The    pictures 
on   either    side   of  ///  a  Sailing  Boat   are   village 
scenes,   harmonious,  and    full  of  softening   lights, 
by   Adolf   Luntz.     This  artist  also  exhibits   some 
line   etchings.       The    large    picture    to    the    right, 
The    Princess    and    the    Dwarf    is     by     Walter 
Hampel,     and     this,     as    well     as     his     Spanish 
1  Mil  ,  Eva    r/anguay),  show  what  * 
•    in   the   future   from   this  artist  :  the   former 
picture  has  been  b)  the  State  for  the  New 

Modern  Gallery  in  course  of  construction.  In 
both  these  works  the  dominant  ton,-  is  silver- 
grey,  all  othei  colours  being  subservient  to,  and 
at  the  same  time  in  harmony  with  it.  In  the 
former   work  the   relief  is  afforded  by   the   \ 
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legs  of  the  tabic  and  chairs  were  of  aluminium, 
which  is  very  much  in  vogue  here.  Mr.  Urban 
gives  us  another  proof  that  he  is  progressing : 
he  is  always  experimenting,  and  that  is,  after  all, 
the  right  spirit.  The  etchings  on  the  wall  are  all 
by  Fritz  Hegenbart  (Munich),  from  the  cyclus, 
A  Life's  Canon,  and  they  represent — In  the 
Struggle,  In  I  Hstress,  In  I  Hfriculty,  Forwards, 
The  End,  and  The  Return.  Hans  Ranzoni 
(Vienna)  has  only  two  pictures,  one  Tlie  Old 
Keep  (Die  Alten  Kasematten),  and  The  Old 
Cemetery,  both  in  tempera,  and  both  worthy 
examples  of  this  artist's  work.  Mr.  Ranzoni 
delights  in  seeking  out  practically  unknown 
spots,  but  those  who  have  seen  the  originals 
recognise  at  once  his  representation  of  them 
as  old  friends.  The  delightful  reflection  of 
the  old  house  in  the  little  river,  sometimes 
so  swollen  as  to  threaten  inundation,  and  that 
solemn  old  cemetery  with  its  beautiful  firs, 
through  which  the  wind  is  lightly  moving,  are 
good  examples  of  his  work.  Max  Suppant- 
schitsch's  Abendschein  is  bright  with  the  glow 
of  sunset,  and  full  of  fine  feeling,  as  are  also 
Heiligengeist  Cloister,  and  the  Pfarrhof  (par- 
sonage). Eduard  Ameseder,  of  Vienna,  shows 
Cypresses  and  the  Sacred  Grmv  (tempera),  while 
Walter  Fraenkel  is  represented  by  Herodias,  a 
very  beautiful  piece  of  archaic  painting.     There 


and  a  dash  of  red  about 
the  dwarf  :  in  the  Spanish 
Darner  it  is  brought  about 
by  the  brilliant  red  in 
the  hair  and  red  flowers 
in  the  belt.  Every  detail 
in    the    dress   is    delicately 

1,      all       the       ii  -in 
running   into   the   pri 
nant  one  :  and    the  - 
sion   of  the  face  and    the 
suggestion  of  movement  as 
the    dancer    is    about     to 
begin     her    gyrations     are 
ii  I,    while  the 

U   leaves   nothing    to 
wish  for. 


In  an  interesting  int.  i  ii  n 
by  Josel   Urban  I 

the  furniture  was  inlaid  with 
i  i  pearl,      and      the 
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good     examples    of    their 
work. 


A   SPANISH    DANCER 


HY    WALTER    HAMTEI 


The  Spring    Exhibition  of 

the  '"Secession,''  reserved 
for  members  only,  was 
most  successful.  The  new 
method  of  arranging  each 
artist's  works  in  separate 
rooms,  niches,  or  groups 
was  a  very  good  one.  A 
fresh  note  was  struck  at 
once  on  entering  the  first 
room  —  a  rectangle,  ar- 
ranged by  Hoffmann  (page 
139),  which  charms  by  its 
simplicity.  The  fountain 
in  the  centre  is  the  joint 
work  of  Joseph  Hoffmann 
and  Richard  I.uksch  ;  to 
the  former  the  architec- 
ture, to  the  latter  the 
sculpture,  and  both  artists 
are  in  harmony.  The 
beautiful  effect  is  brought 
about  by  the  inner 
white  alabaster  pillars  and 
the  outer  dark  maple 
ones.  The  chalice  round 
which  the  dark  bronze 
maidens  are  dancing  is 
of  black  and  white  mar- 
ble, as  is  also  the  column 


are  many  other  works  worth 
noticing,  but  space  forbids 
mentioning  more  than 
names  :  Hans  Wilt.  Hans 
von  Hayek,  Eduard  Kas 
parides,  Joza  Uprka,  Karl 
I  >  Lynch  Von  Town,  Karl 
Fahringer,  Freiherr  von 
Drasche,  Emanuel  IK-gen- 
barth,  Rudolf  Konopa,  and 
others,  all  painters  :  while, 
among  the  sculptors.  Rose 
Silberer  in  the  Ruf,  a  boy- 
shouting,  shows  rn 
originality,  and  Theodor 
Standi,  in  his  bron/e 
figure,  and  Arthur  I. 
Lowenthal,  in  his  bronze 
portrait  plaques,  also  sent 
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HAGENBUND   EXHIBITION',    VIENNA 


ROOM    ARRANGED   AND   DECORATED    BY  JOSEF    URBAN 

SCULPTURED   FOUNTAIN    BY  JOSEF    HBU 

"IN    A    SAILING    BOAT"    BY    LUDWIG    F.    GRAF 


supporting  it.  The  roof  is  formed  of  an  iron  plate,  stones,  by  Frau  Elena  Luksch.  The  sculptures 
The  work  was  executed  by  II.  0.  Schmidt.  In  are  by  Richard  Luksch;  they  are  full  of  move- 
this  room  there  is  a  picture,  Adolescenfia,  and  ment,  and  broad  in  conception.  The  lovely 
two  very  beautiful  panels,  encrusted  with  precious      frieze    in    the    Japanese    manner    is   the   work    of 

F.    Hohenberger.      It  was 
painted    for    the   Japanese 
rl  Consul,   M.  Felix  Fischer. 

The  tones  change  from 
dull  blue  to  dull  yellow, 
while  the  architectural  form 
is  of  bright  red,  through 
which  touches  of  gold  are 
to  be  seen.  There  is 
much  grace  and  symmetry, 
not  alone  in  the  frieze,  but 
in  all  the  surroundings. 


SECESSIONISTS     EXHIBITION,   VIENNA 


INTERIOR  ARRANGED  BY   KOLO  MOSER 

lli  BY  EMIL  Hi  ILZINGBR 
!  1  D  BY  PORTOIS  AND  FIX 
CARL  MOL1 


In  the  lower  illustration 
on  this  page  the  pictures  are 
by  (  ail  Moll  ;  the  cabinet 
by  Emil  Holzinger,  exe- 
cuted by  Portois  and  Fix  ; 
the  bronze  upon  it  by 
Elsa  von  Kalmar,  while 
the  arrangement  of  the 
room    was    carried    out    by 
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SECESSIONIST     EXHIBITION,  VIENNA 


Kolo  Mosei  The  central  picture  shows  an  in- 
terior of  a  house  designed  by  Josef  Hoffmann 
for  the  artists'  colony  in 
Heiligenstadt ;  and  most 
of  the  others  are  motives 
from  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. In  these  designs 
the  artist  is  at  his  best. 


The  same  artist  has  a 
series  (if  pictures  from 
Vienna  life  during  Car- 
nival, a  ball  scene  -flower- 
girls,  a  corpulent  cook  in 
a  vivid  green  satin  dress, 
somewhat  short,  dancing 
with  a  waiter,  and  so 
forth.  Those  who  have 
seen  such  scenes  can 
appreciate  Mr.  Engelhart's 
truth  to  nature.  The  fine 
portrait  of  ( '(Hint  Bylandt- 
Rheidt  is  by  Kramer. 
Georg  Klimt's  pictures 
are  always  so  delicately 
painted  that  it  is  evident 
the  artist  loves  to  linger 
over  them.  Emil  Orlik's 
exhibits  are  one  and 
all  attractive  by  reason 
of  their  freshness,  and 
his  etched  portraits  of  Max  Klinger  and  the 
Director  of  the  Imperial  Opera,   Mr.    Mahler,  are 


INTERIOR    ARRANGED    BY   J.   HOFFMANN 
FOUNTAIN,  DECORATIVE    PANELS  AND 
BRONZES  BY  R.  LUKSCH 


The  illustration  on  page 
140  shows  the  works  of 
several  artists.  The 
Rodanesque  figure  at 
the  extreme  end,  entitled 
The  Soul  re/urns  to  God, 
by  Theresa  F.  Ries,  is 
destined  for  the  grave  of 
a  youth.  The  marble 
busts  are  by  Alfonso 
Canciani,  and  this  sculp- 
tor has  also  another  work, 
not  shown  here.  The 
Somnambulist,  which  is 
very  finely  conceived.  I 
bronze  statue    is   by  Josef 

gelhart,      1  by 

Hans  In  >in  nil.  This 
work,  intended  for  the 
grave  of  his  father,  is  very 
powerful,  thoug'i  there  is 
no  striving  after  effect, 
and  therein  lies  its  beauty 
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HAGBNBDND  EXHIBITION,  VIENNA 


■  NED  BY  JOSE1    URBAN 
'TED  BY  II.   LUDWIG 
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THE   SECESSIONISTS    EXHIBITION,  VIENNA 


remarkably  strong.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
I  .  Si  hmutzer's  work,  especially  of  his  Joachim 
Quartett,  which  is  no  less  than  5  ft.  in  breadth, 
probably    the    largest    etching    ever    made.       Mr. 


Schmutzer  has  a  broad 
touch,  and  his  technique 
is  admirable.  There  are 
numerous  works  by  Ernst 
Stohr,  J.  M.  Auchen- 
taller,  Friedrich  Konig, 
Rudolf  Jettmar,  Ferdinand 
Andri,  Anton  Nowak, 
Baron  Myrbach,  Max 
Kurzweil,  and  others  im- 
possible to  mention  in 
these  short  notes,  and 
everywhere  there  is  plenty 
worthy  of  praise.  There  is 
so  much  right  feeling,  so 
much  striving  after  better 
things,  that  one  always 
leaves  the  Secession  with 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction. 
Before  closing  these  notes 
a  word  must  be  said  of 
a  newcomer,  a  sculptor,  Franz  Metzner,  who  has 
some  beautiful  exhibits,  among  them  a  lovely  sleep- 
ing child  (in  marble),  an  old  woman,  a  relief  for  a 
music-room,  and  a  large  relief  for  a  grave  monu- 


INTERIOR    ARRANGED    BY    L.    BAUER 
MARBLE    BUSTS    BY    A.    CANCIANI 
BRONZE    FIGURE    BY  J.  ENHELHART 
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"THE   COMING   STORM' 


BY   ALBEK1    L.   i'.ROLL 


ment.  Nor  must  the  cabinets  by  Kolo  Moser 
be  forgotten.  Nothing  simpler  or  more  useful  can 
be  imagined.  A.  S.  L. 


NEW  YORK.  —  Among  the  younger 
American  landscape  painters  A.  L. 
Groll  is  coming  rapidly  to  the  front. 
His  landscapes  are  earnest  interpre- 
tations of  nature,  skilfully  handled,  diverse  in 
character,  and  individual  in  feeling  and  manner. 
The  harmony  of  his  Starlight  on  the  Bay — a  study 
in  dark  blues  and  purple,  with  a  silvery  effect  in 
the  distance — is  subtle  and  refined.  One  has  seen 
the  picture  several  times  at  exhibitions,  and  with 
increasing  satisfaction.  The  tranquillity  of  its 
treatment  is  admirably  poetical  and  impressive. 
The  Coming  Storm,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  scope 
to  the  painter's  largeness  of  feeling.  It  is  a 
stirring  picture,  full  of  atmosphere  and  colour,  and 
suggesting  the  solitary  charms  of  the  seashore 
and  the  grim  grandeur  of  an  approaching  storm 
with  much  fidelity.  One  may  not  be  attracted  by 
the  subject  or  the  sentiment,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  ignore  the  virility  of  conception  and  modelling, 
and,    even    more,    the    broad,    simple    manner   of 


treatment  and   remarkable  evidence  of  controlled 
power.  S.  A. 

CAIRO. — M.  de  Zogheb,  diplomatic  agent 
of  Denmark  in  Egypt,  receives  a  large 
number  of  guests,  which  fact,  together 
with  the  climatic  considerations,  had 
to  be  kept  in  view  in  planning  his  house,  some 
illustrations  of  which  accompany  these  notes. 
The  Arab  style  lent  itself  singularly  well  to  the 
realisation  of  the  scheme.  Thus  the  "  ka'ah,'' 
the  large  salle  de  fete  of  the  mediaeval  palaces, 
naturally  suggested  itself  as  the  principal  apartment 
in  the  building  ;  and  this  it  is  which  forms,  so  to 
speak,  the  kernel  of  the  house,  the  other  rooms 
grouping  themselves  around  it. 


The  house  consists  of  three  storeys — a  very  low 
rez-de-chaussie,  a  first  floor,  and  then  a  second. 
The  rez-de-chaussie — or  ground  floor — contains  the 
i  In. -I  i  ntraro  .  urmounted  by  a  portico,  and  behind 
this  is  a  polygonal  staircase  leading  to  the  first  floor. 
I  :i     ground  floor  also  contains  the  •  the 

family  dining-room,  the  chancellerie,  or  offices,  the 
kitchens,  eti  .,  etc.  Under  the  right  hand  comer  of 
the  northern  front,  facing  the  garden,  is  the  "  hall," 
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which,  with  the  large  terrace  adjoining,  permits  the 
guest  to  watch  the  play  on  the  lawn-tennis  courts 
beyond.  The  geometrically  ornamented  ceiling 
above  the  staircase  prepares  one  for  the  rich 
architecture  of  the  other  apartments,  of  which  the 
hall  is  the  most  finely  constructed. 


The  hall  occupies  two  storeys,  the  higher  of 
which  boasts  a  parapet  in  "  machrabieh  " — a  sort 
of  turned  wood — running  along  the  walls.  The 
light  filters  softly  through  the  interstices  of  the 
"  machrabieh,"  separating  the  two  parts  of  the  salle. 
Over  the  big  arch  is  placed  the  loggia,  with  its  three 
an  lies,  leading  to  other  dwelling  rooms. 


The  staircase  is  best  displayed  in  the  illustration 
on  page  14,;  (right),  in  which  one  can  follow  the 
convolutions  necessitated  by  the  form  of  its  "  cage." 
To  the  left,  through  the  half-open  door,  one 
obtains  a  glimpse  of  the  smoking-room,  also  con- 
structed in  Arabian  style.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we 
find  rich  motifs  in  painted  and  gilded  arabesques 
and  entrelacs,  the  sole  difference  consisting  in  the 


wainscoting,  which  in  the  smoking-room  is  of 
multicoloured  marble,  and  in  the  hall  of  Oriental 
faience,  copied  from  the  most  beautiful  models. 


Many  other  details  in  the  house  are  copied  from, 
or  at  least  suggested  by,  the  fine  monuments  in 
which  Cairo  is  so  rich.  For  instance,  the  ceiling 
of  the  hall  has  its  original  in  the  Mosque  of  El- 
Achraf,  while  the  "mak'ad" — or  loggia — of  the 
library  is  a  replica  of  one  of  the  ceilings  of  the 
Aboubakr  Mosque. 

There  is  a  tendency  at  the  present  time  in  Egypt 
to  build  in  the  style  of  the  country,  and  MM.  Herz 
Bey  &  Battigelli  freres,  the  architects  of  M.  de 
Zogheb's  house,  have  undoubtedly  taken  a  promi- 
nent place  in  that  movement.  E.  B. 


M' 


ELBOURNE. — Art    lovers    and    those 
interested  in  art  matters  welcome  the 
exhibition  of  Japanese   art-work — the 
property  of  a  lady  just  returned  from 
Japan — which  is  at  present  being  shown  by  Messrs. 


M.  he   /< » IHEB  S  nor   Y.  .VI 
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American  Indian  Basket- Work 


M.   I>E   ZOGHEBS    HOUSE   AT   CAIRO 

Robertson  and  Moffatt.  A  lion  executed  in  silk 
embroidery  attracts  attention  for  its  powerful  pre- 
sentation and  clear,  lustrous  colour  ;  and  executed 
in  the  same  medium  is  a  fine  screen  of  birds  framed 
in  carved  Japanese  teak.  Some  beautiful  cloisonne- 
enamel  work  shows  the  possibilities  in  this  direction, 
as  also  does  a  handsome  cabinet  of  original  design, 
finely  carved,  and  surmounted  with  the  ubiquitous 
dragon.  Hut  the  tour  de  force  ol  the  collection  is 
an  exquisite  group,  a  few  inches  high  and  as  many 
round,  depicting  a  hag  i  if  grain  which  some  mice  have 
invaded.  The  ensemble  and  detail  are  alike  of  a 
kind  which  defies  criticism,  and  shows  the  won,!,  i 
fill  resource  and  invention  of  the  Japanese  designer. 
Verily,  if  genius  be  an  "infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains,"  this  small  ivory  carving  demonstrates  it  very 
forcibly.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  ol  the 
value  of  this  important  exhibition.  I.    S. 


HERZ   BEY   AND    BATTIGELI.I    BROTHERS,    ARCHITECTS 
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We  have  been  asked  to  state  that  J.  S.  Cotman's 
painting,  The  South  Gate,  Yarmouth,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Samuel,  is  dated  [812,  and  not  [Sio,  as 
given  in  "Masters  of  English  Landscape  Painting." 


ETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  ON 
THE  SUBJECT  OF  AMERICAN 
INDIAN    BASKET-WORK. 

Dear  Sir,—  The  value  of  a  full  and  correct 
understanding  of  the  details  relating  to  the  origin 
of  ornament  is  so  great  that,  perhaps,  I  need  not 
apologise  for  addressing  a  few  lines  to  you  upon 
North  American  Indian  baskets — objects  which 
are  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  pattern-work 
displayed  upon  them  and  for  their  general  decora- 
tive value.  In  America  native-made  baskets  are 
greatly  treasured,  and  fabulous  prices  are  some- 
times paid  for  examples  displaying  remarkable 
quality  of  workmanship.  As  much  as  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  have  been  asked  for  a  single 
example  ol  surpassing  excellence.  but  the  point 
upon  which  I  wish  especially  to  say  a  few  words  is 
the  symbolism  displayed  in  the  ornamentation  of 
these  articles.  As  is  generally  known,  the  tribal 
languages  in  America  are  somewhat  limited  in 
their  vocabulary,  and  symbolism  becomes  a 
necessity   of   intercourse.       Marks    and    signs    of 


American  Indian  Basket-JVork 


the  bands  of  ornament  we  recognise  the  men 
gathering  round.  At  the  base  of  the  basket  is  a 
four-petalled  blossom,  supposed  to  be  a  melon 
flower,  which  indicates  the  period  of  the 
ceremonial. 

Fig.  5  is  a  basket  made  by  a  Washoe  squaw. 
The  /ig-zags  represent  lightning  in  the  hills.  The 
diamond  form  symbolises  a  chief,  and  the  arrow 
heads  pointing  downwards,  ground  game.  The 
whole  signifies  that  "our  chiefs  were  out  hunting 
when  agreat  storm  of  lightning  occurred  in  the  hills." 
1  hese  examples  are  typical  of  the  great  variety  of 
subjects  treated  by  American  basket-weavers,  and 
my  only  object  in  referring  to  them  is  to  draw 
attention  to  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fascinating 
study,  intimately  connected  with  the  beginning  of 


the  most  rudimentary  character  are  the  only  means 
of  written  intercommunication  ;  but  these,  at  times, 
bear  a  remote  resemblance  to  the  ideographic  forms 
of  China  and  ancient  Egypt. 

In  the  four  baskets  which  I  send  to  you  for  ex- 
amination, some  interesting  symbolic  patterns 
appear,  which,  if  my  information  be  correct,  seem 
to  call  for  fuller  investigation  and  elucidation  of 
the  subject  than,  to  my  knowledge,  has  hitherto 
been  attempted.  How  far  the  symbolism  of  the 
ornament  upon  them  is  established  by  ancient 
usage  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  Indians  themselves 
are  generally  most  reticent  upon  the  subject.  Fig.  i 
is  a  basket  made  by  a  squaw  of  the  Atsugo  or 
Hut-Creek  tribe  of  the  State  of  California.  The 
triangular  forms  running  round  the  basket  in  bands 
represent  arrow  heads.  Those  pointing  obliquely 
upwards  represent  dead  birds.  Those  pointing 
obliquely  downwards  represent  dead  ground  game. 
I  large  central  ornament  represents  a  store-house. 
By  the  combined  forms  it  is  meant  to  express 
'•  We  have  hunted  and  filled  our  store-houses." 
Fig.  2  was  made  by  a  1  >iggei  Indian.  The  two 
dark  encircling  bands  signify  two  tribes  in  search 
of  game,  represented  by  the  arrow  heads  pointing 
up  and  down.  At  the  base  of  the  basket  a  circle 
is  shown  from  which  radiate  short  lines  (see  Fig.  3). 
This  represents  a  group  of  men  gathered  round  the 
camp  fire — the  whole  signifying  that  "  two  tribes 
upon  friendly  terms  went  hunting,  and  afterwards 
gathered  round  the  camp  fire." 

Fig.  4  is  another  Digger  basket.  The  cross  in 
the  large  CC  ltral  ornament  represents  a  fire 
(probably  suggested  by  crossed  sticks),  and  the 
triangular  forms  attached   may  signify  game.     In 
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art:    and   to   induce  others,   bettei   qualified    than 
i         !,    to    contribute    to    your    columns    further 
informatii  in  upi  >n  the  subjei  t. 

Y<  lurs  truly, 

Travi  I  I  I  R. 

REVIEWS. 

Isabella  d'Este.  By  Julia  Cartwright. 
(London:   John  Murray.)     Two  volumes,  25$.  net. 

Written  in  the  easy,  graceful  style  for  which  its 
authoress    is    noted,    bearing    on    every    page   the 

slam; onscientlOUS    research,    and     illustrated 

with  a  number  of  excellent  reproductions  of  por- 
traits and  other  works  of  art  connected  more 
or  less  directly  with  the  d'Este  family,  this 
biography  of  the  greatest  lady  of  the  Renaissano 
will  be  eagerlj  welcomed  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  that  remarkable  period  of  artistic  and  intel 
lectual  activity.  The  two  volumes  are  no  mere 
resume  of   the    work    of  others,  no  dry  dissertation 

>  ;" 


on  an  outworn  theme,  but  a  vivid  realisa- 
tion of  a  drama  of  enthralling  fascination, 
in  which  the  actors  live  and  move  as  if 
their  final  fates  were  still  uncertain,  and 
the  verdict  on  their  actions  had  not  yet 
been   given.      As  the  author  points   out, 
Isabella  d'Este,  like  her  sister   Beatrice, 
whose  story  has  been  graphically  told  by 
the  same  writer,   was   "  a  typical  child  of 
the    Renaissance,   and  her  thoughts   and 
actions  faithfully  reflected  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  her  day."    Blameless  in  her  private 
life,   a  faithful  wife  and  a  most  devoted 
mother,     she    exercised    a    very    salutary 
influence  on  contemporary  society,  whilst 
her   close    connection    with    the    reigning 
family   of  the  great  Italian    States,   gave 
her  a  position  of  exceptional   importance. 
It  was,  however,  above  all,  as  a  patroness 
of  art  and  letters  that  her  name   will  be  longest 
remembered  ;    for   she   knew  how   to   secure   the 
best   work    of  the   best    men  in  every  branch  of 
culture,   and  the  letters   to  and  from  those    who 
honoured  her    by  accepting  her  commissions  ate 
historical  documents  of  priceless  value.     She  sat 
for  her  portrait  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Giovanni 
Santi,  Andrea  Mantegna,  and  Francesco  Francia, 
and  the  masterpieces  of  Michael  Angelo,  Perugino, 
and  Correggio  adorned  her  rooms.     She  knew  the 
young    Raphael    when    he   was   painting   his   first 
pictures  at   Urbino,   and  was  the  guest  of   Pope 
Leo  X.  in  1 5 1 S  when  his  portrait,  now  in  the  Pitti 
Gallery,  was   being  painted.     In  a  word,  Isabella 
d'Este  was  thoroughly  in  touch  with  all  the  master 
spirits  of  the  day,  and  this  exhaustive  account  of 
her    life    will    be    a  mine  of   wealth    to  all   future- 
students  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  Beginning  0/  the  World.  Twenty  five  pic- 
tures by  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones.  ( London  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  7s.  6d.  net. — Only  a 
fragment,  but  a  most  charming  fragment,  of  what, 
had  its  author  lived  long  enough  to  complete  it, 
would  have  been  one  of  the  most  beautilul 
illustrated  Bibles  ever  produced,  this  unpre- 
tending little  volume  will  be  looked  upon  as  a 
valuable  heirloom  by  all  admirers  of  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones.  As  is  explained  by  his  widow,  the 
designs  in  it  were  made  for  an  edition  of  Mr. 
McKail's  Biblia  Innocentum,  which  was  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  Kelmscott  Press,  and  to 
1  i\  1  ontatned  upwards  of  200  pictures.  Many, 
says  Lady  Burne-Jones,  were  begun,  but  none 
quite  finished.  Those  here  given  to  the  world 
were,  however,  so  far  advanced  that  it  was  found 
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possible  to  complete  and  reproduce  them,  with  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Catterson  Smith,  who  had  worked  on  the 
Kelmscott  Chaucer  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Sir  Edward.  "Accordingly,'7  explains  Lady  Bun 
Jones,  "the  conventionsagreedupon  for  certain  parts 
of  theChaucer  drawings  havebeen  used  here, and  the 
colour  tradition  of  black-and-white  then  taught  has 
been  followed.  Where  the  pictures  were  finished 
they  have  been  exactly  reproduced,  and  where,  as 
in  some  parts,  little  more  than  a  suggestion  was 
given,  the  skill  and  sympathy  of  the  pupil  have 
understood  and  made  it  visible  to  others."  So 
far  as  it  goes,  the  work  done  is  remarkable  for  the 
dignity  and  simplicity  of  composition,  the  beauty 
of  form,  and  the  refinement  of  expression  character- 
istic of  everything  from  the  hand  of  the  master, 
to  whom  design  was  ever  the  first  consideration. 

Andrea  Palladia.      By  Banister  F.  Fletcher. 
(London:  G.  Bell&Sons. )  2  is.  net. — Although  from 
time  to  time  attempts  have  been  made  to  write  the 
life  of  the  great  master  of  the  Renaissance,  who 
paved  the  way  tor  the  evolution  of  the  modern  .style 
of  Italian  architecture,  and  whose  influence  is  still 
felt  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  it  was  reserved 
to  Mr.  Fletcher  to  combine   with  an  accurate  bio- 
graphy a  really  critical  examination  of  the  work  of 
Palladio.    Himself  a  distinguished  architect,  winner 
of  many  medals,  and  a  very  popular  lecturer,  the 
author  of   this   new  volume    has    brought  special 
qualifications  to  bear  upon  the   work   before  him. 
He  takes  a  view  very  different  from  that  of  most 
critics  of  the  so-called   Palladian  style,  which  has 
been  found  fault  with  as  wanting  in  simplicity  and 
overladen  with    ornament,  claiming    for    it    quiet 
dignity   and    constant    striving   after    repose,    and 
declaring  that  all    that   is   best   in  modern  English 
architecture  is  the  result  of  the  influence  ol  the 
famous   Italian.      Mr.    Fletcher  examines   with   in- 
finite care  every  typical  example  of  Palladio's  work 
which  has  been  preserved,  explaining  the   original 
significance  of  each  feature,  and  omitting  no  detail 
of  decoration,  however  apparently  trivial.     1 1 1->  text 
is  supplemented  with   a  great   number  of   exo 
reconstniei.il  ins   of  plans,    facades,    interiois,    coin 
pleted  palaces,  and  groups  of  houses,  enabling  his 
readers  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  conclusions,  and   he  adds  completeness   to  the 
whole  work   by  a   resume  of   the-  contents   of   the 
celebrated    Quattro,    Lihri  dell'    Arcfuteclura, 
the   Italian   architect    himself,  explaining    for    the 
benefit  of  the  lay  reader  the  various  technical  terms 
employed. 

Views  and H  views.    By  \V.  E.  Henley.    Second 
Series.    (London:  David  Xutt.)    5j.net. — The  well- 


known  editor  and  art  critic,  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  has 
gathered  up,  in  this  little  volume,  a  number  of  his 
iin 'st  characteristic  essays  on  modern  art  and 
literature,  in  which  he  discourses  in  the  easy, 
chatty  style  peculiar  to  him,  on  characters  so  diverse 
as  Hemani,  Napoleon  1  ,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord 
Byron,  David,  ( uricault,  Delacroix,  and  many  of 
the  great  authors  and  artists  of  the  more  immediate 
past.  The  brief  notes  on  Corot,  Millet,  Monticelli 
.mil  Bastien  Lepage  are  especially  noteworthy,  so  fit 
is  their  appreciation  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  those 
typical  leaders  in  the  modern  art  movement,  whilst 
the  articles  on  Rodin,  the  sculptor,  and  R.  A.  M. 
Stevenson,  the  art  critic,  define  with  rare  skill  the 
characteristic  excellencies  of  those  masters  of  style 
in  lines  so  different.  "Rodin,"  says  Mr.  Henley, 
"  has  seen  hell,  and,  like  Dante,  has  turned  his  expe- 
rience into  immortal  art."  The  "Velasquez"  of 
Stevenson  is,  in  his  opinion,  worth)  to  rank  with 
the  "  Maitres  d' Autrefois "  of  Eugene  Fromentin, 
a  masterly  essay,  too  little  known  in  England. 
Corot,  to  this  master  of  definition,  is  the  "  Mozart 
of  landscape";  with  Monticelli  the  "be-all  and 
end-all  of  painting  was  colour  "  ;  Millet  is  "ethical 
as  well  as  plastic "  ;  in  the  pictures  of  Bastien 
Lepage,  in  spite  of  the  ugliness  of  many  of  them, 
"  there  is  a  curious  distinction  of  style,  an  abiding 
virtue  of  sincerity." 

In  Memoriam.  By  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson. 
With  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Garth  Jones. 
(London:  G.  Xewnes.)  —  Perhaps  no  modern 
poem  offers  greater  difficulties  to  the  illustrator 
than  does  the  introspective  masterpiece,  "  In 
Memoriam,"  the  outcome  of  many  years  ol 
thought,  the  reflection  of  the  development  of  one 
of  the  greatest  individualities  of  thi  nineteenth 
century.  "  In  Memoriam  "  is  no  mere  elegy  on  a 
single  lost  friend,  it  is  the  expression  of  the  deepest 
pathos,  the  most  profound  passion  of  humanity 
itself;  and  as  such  it  could  only  be  worthily  inter- 
preted by  one  who  has  himself  been  stirred  to  the 
depths  bv  sympathy  with  that  pathos,  and  has  fell 
in  his  own  heart  ^the  throbbing  ol  that  passion. 
To  say  that  Mr.  Garth  Jones  has  failed  in  a 
t.i^k  so  stupendous  that  even  Sir  JohnJMillais 
it  well  have  shrunk  from  attempting  \n.'  is 
no    disparagement    of    that  draughtsman, 

whose   work   indeed   shows   in  t;  so  far  as 

actual    execution    is    concerned,    an  in 

I     iinical    skill.       Though    not    so    satisfactory    in 

pression    as   the   designs    tor    "  Paradisi     1 
the    drawings    gain    by    the   abandonment   of  the 
Egyptian  rigidity  of  figure,  the   heavy   black   tree 
masses,  and    irritating   cross    hatching    previously 
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indulged  in  by  Mr.  Jones.  "The  Love  clasping 
Grief"  and  the  "  Ring  out,  Wild  Bells,"  are  especially 

graceful  and  full  of  poetic  feeling. 

The  Cathedrals  of  Great  Britain.  By  P.  H. 
Diti  hfield,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  Illustrations  by 
Herbert  Railton,  J.  A  Symington,  H.  M.  James, 

H.  Crickmore,  and  otheis.  (London:  Dent.) 
;>.  6d.  net. — In  spite  of  the  great  number  of 
cathedral  guides  already  in  existence,  this  little 
volume,  with  its  excellent  plans,  will  be  found 
useful  by  those  who  have  not  time  to  study  mure 
important  works.  It  gives  in  a  compact  form  much 
useful  information,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  the  author 
did  not  pay  more  attention  to  literary  style.  More- 
over, his  knowledge  of  architecture  is  decidedly  un- 
professional, for  in  summing  up  the  characteristics 
of  the  Gothic  style,  he  makes  no  reference  to  the 
fan  tracerv  roof,  which  is  so  distinctive  a  feature  of 
its  later  phase  in  England,  and  in  minor  matters 
his  descriptions  are  often  misleading.  The  little 
book  has,  however,  a  distinct  value  of  its  own  on 
ai  count  of  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  illustrations, 
especially  those  after  the  delicate  drawings  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Railton. 

Art  Saks  of  the  Year  iqo2.  Edited  by 
[.Herbert  Slater.  (London:  Hutchinson  & 
Co.)  Collectors  of  pictures  and  prints  will  find 
this  record  of  the  prices  obtained  at  auction  from 
October  1 90 1  to  the  end  of  the  season  1902,  with 
11-arranged  alphabetical  index,  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  them  in  their  transactions.  More 
than  three  thousand  items  are  included  in  the 
volume,  with  the  dates  of  the  sales,  the  prices 
realised,  and,  in  many  cases,  concise  descriptions 
of  the  works  sold.  In  his  introduction  Mr.  Slater 
makes  the  interesting  statement  that  the  average 
life  of  a  picture  in  the  hands  of  a  private  owner 
and  casual  buyer  extends  to  about  ten  years.  This 
should  be  stimulating  news  to  the  Chantrey  trustees, 
who  are  said  to  be  burning  to  purchase,  but  unable 
to  procure,   works  by  Rossetti,    Legros,  and  Burne- 

(ones.  Moreover,  a  study  of  the  useful  volume 
under  review  will  reveal  the  tat  t  that  their  desire 
might  havi  ieeri  ratified,  at  a  by  no  means  ex- 
orbitant cost,  between  October,  moi,  and  the 
end  of  the  season,  1902. 

Froissart'i  Modern  Chronicles.  Told  and  pic- 
tured  by    I.   Carruthers    Gould.       (London: 

I  i  her  (Jnwin.)  7*.  6d.  net. — Brimming  over 
with  wit  and  lun,  teeming  with  life  and  humour, 
this  parody  on  I  roissart's  well  known  1  hronicles  by 
the  famous  cartoonist  of  the  "  Westminster 
yel  0  full  of  kindly  tact  that  neither 
text  nor  illustrations  could  offend  the  most  sensitive 


of  those  who  are  satirised  in  it.  The  author  makes 
good  his  claim  to  have  worked  in  the  spirit  of  the 
great  French  historian,  and  those  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  that  chronicler  of  the  doughty  deeds  of 
mediaeval  chivalry  might  almost  imagine  that  he 
had  come  to  life  once  more  as  they  read  of  the 
doings  of  the  various  eminent  personages  whose 
identity  is  thinly  veiled  under  such  names  as 
Sir  Joseph  de  Birmingham,  Sir  Gladstone  le 
Grand,  Sir  Harcourt  de  Malwood,  Sir  John  de 
Morlaix,  etc. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.  By  Dr.  Georg  GRONAU. 
(London  :  I  luckworth  &  Co.)— In  this  new  volume 
of  the  Popular  Library  of  Art,  Leonardo  is 
treated  of  only  as  an  artist  :  his  learning  and 
his  amazing  deductions,  anticipating  modern 
research,  lie  outside  Dr.  Gronau's  purpose. 
An  outline  is  given  of  the  master's  life,  and  a 
critical  account  of  all  his  recorded  works  :  the 
value  of  his  sketches  is  also  rightly  insisted  on. 
The  chapter  on  the  Last  Supper  is  full  of 
instruction,  and  the  student  who  will  read  it,  in 
front  of  the  copy  by  Marco  d'Oggionno  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  will  gain  a  valuable  lesson  in  com- 
position. The  author  makes  some  keen  comments 
on  the  artistic  difference  between  an  instantaneous 
photograph  and  rapid  visual  impressions  (pp.  15S, 
160)  ;  but  it  seems  strange  to  say  (p.  167)  that  the 
Mona  Lisa  is  not  duly  appreciated.  The  trans- 
lator is  not  always  equal  to  his  task  ;  we  speak  1  if 
the  middle  distance  not  the  centre  ground  of  a 
picture  (p.  go) :  the  sun  illuminates  but  does  not 
enlighten  objects.      An  index  is  much  needed. 

.  /  History  of  Decorative  Art.  By  W.  N.  Brown. 
(London  :  Scott,  Greenwood  &  Co.) — Had  its 
title  been  somewhat  less  ambitious,  this  little  Manual 
might  have  been  characterised  as  a  useful  elementary 
introduction  to  its  subject,  but  to  call  it  a  history 
of  decorative  art  is  to  invite  hostile  criticism.  The 
information  it  gives  is  trustworthy  and  expressed  in 
clear  and  simple  language,  but  it  only  skims  the 
surface  of  a  subject  that  the  greatest  expert  would 
shrink  from  dealing  with  in  96  small  pages. 

A  Versailles  Christmas-tide.  By  Mary  Stuart 
Boyd.  (London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.)  6s.  net. — 
The  joint  work  of  Mr.  Stuart  Boyd,  the  well-known 
contributor  to  "Punch,"  and  his  wife,  the  author  of 
"Our  Stolen  Summer,"  etc.,  this  is  a  charming 
record  o I  a  winter  spent  in  the  old  French  town, 
at  a  time  when,  in  the  absence  of  foreign  visitors, 
the  p.ople  of  the  place  could  be  studied  to  the 
best  advantage.  Only  a  simple,  brightly  written 
account  of  actual  experiences,  the  book  bears  the 
unmistakable  impress  of  truth,  and   the  drawings 
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with  which  it  is  illustrated  are  full  of  character  and 
refined  humour.  Especially  clever  are  the  portrait 
sketches  of  the  "  Ogams,"  as  the  writer  calls  her 
fellow  guests  at  the  Hotel,  notably  those  inscribed 
••  Meal  Considerations,"  the  "  Young  and  Brave.' 
the  "'Two  Colonels,'  "Ursa  .Major,  and  "Mal- 
content.'' Mrs.  Boyd  describes  very  sympathetically 
the  simple,  frugal  life  of  the  Versaillais,  recognising 
their  superiority  in  certain  respects  to  their  con- 
temporaries of  a  similar  class  in  England,  and 
humorously  touching  off  their  peculiarities. 

Fables.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  With  Six 
Etchings  by  Ethel  King  Martyn.  (  London  :  Long- 
mans. ( rreen  &  Co.)  ioj.  6d.  net. — The  reader  of 
these  fragments,  for  they  are  nothing  more,  cannot  fail 
to  share  the  frankly  expressed  opinion  of  the  editor, 
that  they  would  probably  never  have  seen  the  light 
had  their  accomplished  author  lived  to  complete 
the  work  for  which  they  were  notes.  The  natural 
longing  for  a  touch  from  a  vanished  hand,  and  the 
sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still,  is  the  only  real  excuse 
for  their  publication,  and  the  etchings  accompany- 
ing them  have  nothing  very  distinctive  about  them. 

Moderne  Glaser.  By  Gustav  E.  Pazaurek. 
(Leipzig  :  Hermann  Seemen.) — One  of  a  series  of 
valuable  monographs  on  modern  applied  art,  this 
new  volume  is  as  noteworthy  as  its  predecessors  for 
the  thorough  grip  its  author  has  of  his  subject. 
Richly  illustrated,  it  includes  reproductions,  some 
of  them  in  colour,  of  the  masterpieces  of  such 
modern  experts  as  the  Italian  Tiffany,  the  Erench- 
man  Emile  Galle,  and  the  English  firm  of  Powell, 
with  a  great  variety  of  examples  of  the  work  of  less 
celebrated  glass  makers.  Not  content  with  de- 
scribing what  is  now  being  done,  Herr  Pazaurek 
gives  a  complete  history  of  glass-making,  explains  its 
technicalities,  and  forecasts  its  future  development. 

Lcrce  Poems  and  Little  Lyrics.  By  J.  A.  Middleti  in. 
(London:  Limpus  &  Baker.)  is.  net. — A  dainty 
little  volume  of  sentimental  verse  interspersed  with 
bright  touches  of  philosophy  and  humour.  There 
is  a  convincing  sense  of  reality  throughout  the  little 
book,  and  one  feels  that  the  charm  of  old-world 
romance  still  lives  in  the  lovi  ty,  despite  the 

prosaics  of  the  times.  The  author  knows  well  how 
to  turn  a  pretty  sentence  gracefully,  and  in  pert-  i  ; 
accord  with  the  ethics  of  verse  production.  The 
little  book  is  exquisitely  got  up. 

"THE  GENIUS  OF  J.  M.W. TURNER.'' 

As  a  sequel  to  "  Masters  of  English  Lands' 
and  uniform  with  it,  The  Studio  will  shortly  issue 
a  very  fully  illustrated  special  number  dealing  with 
the  work  and  genius  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner.     In  order 


that  complete  justice  may  be  done  to  the  artist's 
extraordinarj  versatility,  the  collaboration  has  been 
.secured  of  expert  writers   who    have  made  a  Special 

study  of  his  various  phases;  ami  the  Editor  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  for  illustration, 
from  private  i  oil  <  tions  and  other  sources,  a  number 

of  hitherto  unpublished  works  of  great  beauty  and 
interest.  As  is  usual  in  the  case  of  Special  Numbers 
of  The  STUDIO,  reproductions  in  colour  will  form 
an  important  feature  of  the  publication,  and  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  well-known  collector,  Mr.  W.  I '■. 
Rawlinson,  sixteen  facsimile  illustrations  of  rare 
states  of  the  "Liber  Studiorum,"  reproduced  by  a 
special  process,  will  be  included  in  the  work. 
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PRIZE   COMPETITIONS. 

(A  XLII.) 
Design  for  a  Pewter  Hot-Water  Jug  or  Can. 

The  First  Prize  (Two  Guineas)  has  been  won 
by  Pott  (B.  L.  Smithers,  14  YVakehurst  Road, 
Wandsworth  Common,  London,  S.W.), 

The  Second  Prize  (One  Guinea)  by  Lamp- 
lighier  (J.  P.  Hully,  New  Road,  Lancaster). 

Hon.  Mention:  A/rose  (A-  W.  Shaw);  Ymer 
(Svante  Olsson,  Stockholm);  Tramp  (David 
Veazey) ;  From  (H.  C.  Hall);  Damon  (C.  J. 
Shaw)  :  Lochaber  (James  Nicoll)  ;  and  Curlew 
(L.  G.  Bird). 

(B  XXX.  1 

Design  for  a  Menu  Card. 

The  First  Prize  (Two  Guineas)  has  been 
awarded  to  Pan  (Fred  H.  Ball,  83  Scotland  Road, 
Stanwix.  Carlisle). 

The  Second  Prize  {One  Guinea)  to  Isca  (Ethel 
Larcombe,  Wilton  Place,  St.  James's,  Exeter). 

Hon.  Mention:  Isca  (label  Larcombe);  Lady 
Peggy  (Irene  Kaye);  Dandelion  (Lucy  Renouf ) ; 
Merry  (Thomas  Frost);  Bloom  (T.  A.  Cook); 
Elsa  (Lilian  Crabb)  :  Fan  (J.  Mitchell);  Jak  (J.  J. 
Crook);  Hylus  (W.  E.  Tyler);  and  Ala  (A.  S. 
Carter  1. 

(B   XXXI.) 
Design   for  the  Cover  01    \  -  \    uwi. 

No  drawings  of  merit  were  sent  in  for  this 
competition  :  the  prizes  are  therefore  withheld, 
but  they  will  be  offered  again  in  a  future  numbei 
hi    'I'm     S;     mo. 

(C   XXXI. 
Stud  Fli  iwering  Shrub. 

The  photographs  sent  in  for  this  competition  are 
so  unsatisfactory  that  no  prizes  can  be  awari 
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" YMER " 
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The  Lay  Figure 


HE  LAY  FIGURE:  THE  NEED 
OF  AN  INTER-COLONIAL  EX- 
HIBITION   IN    LONDON. 


"Is  it  not  high  time.''  asked  the  Journalist, 
"that  we  in  Great  Britain  should  know  some- 
thing more  than  we  do  at  present  about  the 
arts  in  the  liritish  Colonies,  those  lesser  Englands 
beyond  the  seis?  Would  not  an  Exhibition  of 
Colonial  Arts  be  attractive  as  well  as  useful?" 

"  Curiously  enough,"  replied  the  Critic,  "I  asked 
the  same  question  the  other  evening  at  my  <  lub, 
and  the  opposition  it  excited  proves  to  me  that  it 
is  a  question  very  well  worth  considering.  The 
objection  to  it  was  that  Europe  was  already  so  well 
stocked  with  pushful  young  art  schools,  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  add  to  the'r  numbers  by  im- 
porting products  from  the  aesthetic  nurseries  of  the 
Colonies.  It  would  waste  time  to  take  this 
assertion  seriously.  The  main  point  is  this:  the 
Colonies  are  young  and  virile,  unbound  by  tradi- 
tions, and  therefore  free  to  exercise  their  spirit 
of  originality.  This  is  their  character  from  a 
political  and  commercial  point  of  view.  Is  it 
their  character  also  in  their  work  as  painters, 
sculptors  and  craftsmen  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me,''  remarked  the  Reviewer,  "that 
you  have  summed  up  the  whole  matter  correctly. 
Of  course,  we  all  know  a  good  many  of  the  <  olonial 
artists,  but  we  know  them  only  in  a  scrappy  and 
patchy  way,  and  not  one  of  us  could  give  a  clear 
and  adequate  account  of  the  general  condition  of 
the  aits  in  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and 
the  Indian  Empire.  We  have  a  vague  kind  of 
notion  that  the  art  training  of  Europe  has  found 
its  way  into  several  of  their  schools  of  art,  as  into 
the  one  at  Melbourne  ;  but  I  doubt  if  anyone  of 
us  is  aware  what  results  are  being  produced  by 
that  training.  This  question,  and  many  others  not 
interesting,  would  be  answered  by  a  great 
Colonial  Art  Exhibition  in  London.  Even  from 
tin-  political  standpoint,  it  would  be  an  admirable 
thing  at  the  present  time  to  take  this  matter  in 
hand.  A  scattered  Empire  like  the  British  may 
ivn  I  ther  in  more  ».n  S  than  one.  The 
■  1  patriotism  produi  ed  b)  war  is  not  so  lasting 
as    many   believe,  lor    it    is   generally    followed    by  a 

reaction.     There  comes  a  cold  tit.  and  it  is  precisely 

then  that  the  intellectual  and  artistic  I. .mis  of 
patriotism  are  a  god-send.  The  Colonies  justly 
feel  that   their  artistic  attainments  do  not  di  iervi 

the  slights  which  ai Hen  put  upon  them  here 

I     /land,  and   these  slights  would    nol  -  sisl   it  an 


opportunity  were  given  us  to  see  what  original  art 
work  is  being  done  in  Greater  Britain.  We  need 
to  be  enlightened." 

"Bravo!"  cried  the  Journalist.  "  Though  you 
speak  with  the  words  of  a  leading  article,  I  agree 
with  you.  Such  an  exhibition  would  be  a  joy  after 
those  which  return  to  us  year  by  year  with  the 
dismal  regularity  of  the  income-tax.  But,  then, 
how  in  the  world  is  it  to  be  inaugurated,  and  by 
whom?  If  it  were  set  on  foot  as  a  purely  private 
undertaking,  its  appeal  to  the  Colonies  would  not 
be  sufficiently  strong.  Should  it  not  be  a  national 
affair?  That  is  to  say,  should  it  not  be  under- 
taken by  some  Government  Office,  and  be  graced 
with  the  highest  Royal  patronage?" 

"  It  ought  to  be,"  said  the  Critic,  "  and  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Colonial  Secretary.  If  he  were  to  be  favourable, 
the  scheme  of  the  Exhibition  would  have  all  the 
scope  that  is  necessary  to  make  it  a  huge  Imperial 
success.'' 

"  The  scheme  of  the  Exhibition,"  echoed  the 
Man  with  the  Briar  Pipe— "  a  useful  phrase  that. 
You  have  been  talking  as  though  all  the  artistic 
ability  in  the  Colonies  were  in  Anglo-Celtic  hands. 
You  have  not  said  one  word  about  the  native 
Indian  craftsmen,  and  the  admirable  work  done 
elsewhere  by  those  who  are  under  British  rule — 
thi  Maoris,  for  instance.  In  a  word,  let  the  exhi- 
bition be  genuinely  representative  of  every  form  of 
art  and  craft  practised  by  our  Colonial  fellow- 
subjects;  and.  further,  let  all  exhibited  works  be  of 
recent  date.  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  see  whether 
the  native  arts  are  really  declining  under  the 
present-day  influences  of  trade  and  commerce.'' 

"  Yes  ;  that's  a  good  suggestion,"  said  the  Critic. 
"  There  has  been  a  loud  outcry  of  recent  months 
over  the  supposed  decay  of  the  arts  in  India  ;  and 
certainly  it  would  be  a  useful  thing  to  have  this 
one  question  confirmed  or  refuted  by  such  a 
display  of  native  Indian  work  as  would  be  sent 
to  an  inter-Colonial  exhibition.  Let  us  remember, 
also,  that  such  exhibitions  set  up  a  standard  of 
workmanship  by  which  progress  or  decline  may  be 
measured  in  after  years.  They  produce  traditions, 
and  nations  try  hard  not  to  fall  away  from  them. 
This  is  another  reason  why  the  subject  of  this 
discussion  deserves  recognition  inofficial  quarters." 

"1  am  tempted,"  said  the  Journalist,  "  to  speak 
to  you  in  a  departmental  voice,  and  silence  you 
with  the  word — Expense!  But  I  refrain.  We 
shall  hear  tint  word  quite  soon  enough — and  it  is 
pleasant  u  <  dream." 
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MODERN  SPANISH  PAINTER: 
IGNACIO  ZULOAGA.  BY  HENRI 
FRANTZ. 


To  the  fairly  well-informed  observer  it  is 
clear,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  great  tradition 
of  the  Spanish  school — that  to  which  we  owe 
Velasquez,  Murillo,  and  Zurbaran — was  broken  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  after  the  death  of  that 
great  artist  Goya.  With  the  departure  of  this 
original  and  powerful  personality  Spanish  painting 
underwent  a  crisis  from  which  it  is  only  just 
beginning  to  emerge.  Forgetting  all  that  once 
constituted  its  force  and  its  greatness,  neglecting 
that  vigour  of  observation,  that  acute  perception 
of  Nature,  that  grandiose  power  of  execution  which 
delight  one  in  the  works  of  the  masters  I  have 
named,  the  painting  of  modern   Spain  wandered 


aimlessly  about  in  all  sorts  of  academic 
paying  heed  to  nought  but  the  dainty  and  the 
pretty,  or  to  the  irritating  typi  ol  sham  historical 
painting  practised  by  Paul  Delaroche.  Thus 
Pradilla,  despite  all  his  ability  and  knowledge, 
l>ite  his  patient  attempts  .it  reconstitution, 
which  gave  his  works  the  appearance  of  an 
exhibition  of  tinsel  and  old  costume  ,  alto 
failed  to  revive  the  past.  Quite  factitious,  quite 
undeserved,  too,  is  the  reputation  of  Bulliure, 
who  is  simply  over-emphatic  when  he  attempts 
to  be  impressive.  Nor  is  Villegas,  despite  all 
his  cleverness,  an  artist  of  originality.  As  for 
a i- 1 i ~ t -  of  the  type  of  Madrazzo,  assuredly  it  was 
not  for  them  to  lift  Spanish  painting  from  the 
academic  rut  into  which  it  was  sinking  deeper 
day  by  day. 

To  realise  fully  the  utter  poorness  of  the  modern 
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Spanish  school,  one  had  but  to  glance  at  the  Spanish 
si  i  i  M>n  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  iooo  or  at 
the  Exhibition  of  Spanish  Artists  which  was  held 
at  the  Guildhall.  In  this  latter  display  especially, 
one  was  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the 
mediocrity  of  most  of  these  contemporary  artists — 
Fortuny,  of  course,  excepted — and  the  eternal 
youthfulness  of  the  old  masters  whose  works 
palpitated  with  life  and  strength. 

Now,  within  the  past  few  years,  the  strong,  rugged 
spirit  of  these  great  artists  seems  to  have  become 
incarnated  in  a  young  painter  who  to-day  is  admired 
by  the  intellectual  elite  of  Europe,  and  of  whose 
works  some  are  known  to  the  readers  of  The 
Studio  from  having  been  reproduced  in  these 
pages.  But  I  am  exaggerating  a  little  in  saying 
that  this  renovator  of  Spanish  painting,  this  artist 
who  possesses  right  to  the  marrow  the  characteristics 
of  his  national  art,  has  been  comprehended  and 


admired  throughout  Europe.  One  country  there 
is  which  has  wilfully  closed  its  eyes  to  this  nascent 
genius — and  that  is  Spain  itself !  The  fact  that 
the  artists  who  organised  the  Spanish  section  at 
the  Exhibition  of  1900,  who  revelled  in  the  inept 
trivialities  of  their  living  compatriots,  should  have 
rejected  Zuloaga's  pictures,  surely  furnishes  still 
further  proof  of  the  artistic  debasement  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  One  would  refuse  to  believe,  were 
the  fact  not  abundantly  proved,  that  the  most 
personal  painter  in  Spain  has  been  thus  renounced; 
I  tell  the  story  because  its  conclusion  is  very 
curious.  No  sooner  had  M.  Zuloaga's  two  pictures 
been  refused  by  the  judges  than  the  artist  sent 
them  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  "  Libre  Esthetique  " 
of  Brussels.  There  they  made  a  sensation,  as  other 
of  his  works  had  done  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  the 
previous  year,  and  were  both  acquired  for  art 
galleries.       One   of   them    is   to    be   seen    in    the 
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Brussels  Gallery,  and  the  visitor  admiring  it  to 
and   rinding  it  in  no  way  out  of  place  beside  the 
masterpieces  of  the   past,   will   read   with  surprise 
i      n     that  this  picture  was  rejected  at  the 
Universal  Exhibition  of  moo. 

Moreover,  these  were  not  Zuloaga's  first  pro- 
ons;  and  to  show  the  monstrous  injustice 
shown  to  him  by  his  native  land  -while  seventeen 
European  galleries  prided  themselves  in  possessing 
his  work — I  refrained  from  alluding  at  the  outset 
to  the  artist's  beginnings,  and  did  not  tell  how, 
and  under  what  influences,  and  by  what  successive 
stages  his  genius  has  been  shaped,  and  from  what 
atavism  he  derives  his  proud  artistic  nature. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  M.  Zuloaga  is,  from 
the  very  essence  of  his  talent,  a  veritable  Spaniard. 
He  springs,  indeed,  from  an  ancient  Iberian  stock, 


and  the  blood  of  his  ancestors  runs  pure  in  his  veins. 
Ignacio  Zuloaga  was  born  at  Eibar,  in  the  rough 
bisque  country,  which  seems  to  endow  its  children 
with  all  that  is  energetic  and  audacious  His 
grandfather  was  director  of  the  Armerio  of  Madrid, 
and  a  master  in  all  that  concerned  metallic  art. 
His  father  is  the  damascener  Placido  Zuloaga, 
famous  all  the  world  over  as  the  man  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  reviving  an  art  industry  for  which  his 
country  was  renowned  in  days  gone  by.  He 
founded  a  school,  of  which  he  remains  the  un- 
challenged head,  and  his  unequalled  mat/rise  is 
strikingly  revealed  in  the  monument  to  Prim. 
Zuloaga's  uncle,  1  (aniel,  has  brought  about  a 
renaissance  in  art  pottery  at  Segovia  analogous 
to  that  due  to  Placido  at  Eibar. 

Trained  in  surroundings  such  as  these,  bearing 
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a  famous  name,  and  with  these  fine  examples  of 
artistic  independence  before  his  eyes,  young 
Zuloaga  was  naturally  ambitious  to  be  "  some 
one"  himself.  It  would  have  been  surprising  had 
it  bem  otherwise.  His  early  years  were  spent  in 
the  ancient  little  town  of  Eibar,  in  a  delightful 
sixteenth-century  house,  where  everything  spoke 
of  the  past,  hard-by  a  beautiful  church,  and  amid 
many  other  remains,  all  calculated  to  inspire  in 
him  a  love  of  the  Spain  of  bye-gone  days.  But 
while  learning  to  love  the  old  artists,  Zuloaga  had 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  life  around  him.  For 
Eibar  is  far  from  being  a  dead  city,  and  the  work- 
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ing-folk  employed  at  the  foundries,  the  bull- fights 
and  fetes  of  all  descriptions,  the  constant  bustle  of 
the  people  go  to  form  a  spectacle  worthy  of  attract- 
ing the  painter's  eye,  and  even  supplying  him  with 
fresh  material  for  observation. 

These  two  influences — ancient  art  and  modern 
life — are  the  real  starting-point,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
essential  basis  of  Zuloaga's  talent.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  artist  passionately  loves  the  old  masters 
of  his  native  land,  whose  work  he  knows  thoroughly. 
Indeed,  by  dint  of  hunting  about,  he  has  got 
together  a  gallery  of  about  300  Spanish  pictures — 
one  of  the  most  complete  collections  to  be  seen 
anywhere.  Zurbaran  keeps  company  with 
Del  Mazo,  Pantoja  de  la  Cruz  with 
Ilerrera,  and  Morales  with  Le  Greco,  an 
admirable  bit  of  religious  painting  by  whom 
was  shown  to  me  quite  recently  by 
M.  Zuloaga.  Also,  he  possesses  several 
Goyas,  one  of  which  (a  Portrait  of  a  Man), 
was  exhibited  in  Vienna,  and  so  much 
admired  that  80,000  kronen  were  offered  to 
the  artist  for  a  work  which  he  had  bought 
fur  j;,oco  pesetas  in  Madrid.  This  love 
which  Zuloaga  incessantly  proclaims  for 
the  masters  of  Spanish  painting,  and  par 
ticularly  for  Velasquez  and  Goya,  has  often 
led  opinion  astray  on  the  subject,  and  I 
should  blame  myself  were  I  to  neglect  the 
opportunity  of  endeavouring,  as  emphatically 
as  possible,  to  put  an  end  to  the  legend 
which  represents  Zuloaga  as  imitating,  even 
.is  copying,  the  old  masters. 

Are  people  aware — and  I  have  this  affir- 
mation direct  from  the  artist's  lips — that  not 
only  has  he  never  attended  an  Academy,  but 
he  has  never  in  his  life  copied  a  picture 
by  an  Old  Master  -the  exercise  par  excel- 
of  the  artist  bound  up  in  tradition? 
All  the  studies  signed  by  Zuloaga  have  been 
done  straight  from  Nature  Moreover,  one 
nerds  only  tu  look  carefully  at  his  pictures 
tu  see  th.it  the  technique  differs  quite  sharply 
lnimtli.it  11I  <;<>ya,  whom  people  allege  to 
In-  his  immediate  ma  ;ti  1 

No,  Zuloaga  luxes  all  the  great  artists  of 
Spain  without  imitating  them  ;  but  as  he  is 
of  their  blood  and  of  their  rare,  his  art 
in  cessarily  contains  certain  of  the  ideals 
•and  the  characteristics,  together  with  the 
same  general  conception  of  things  thai  one 
finds  in  their  work.  Would  he  really  deserve 
the  title  of  "great  Spanish  painter " — a  title 
bestowed   on    him    nut    by   myself  alone,  but 
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by  Muther,  by  Paul 
Kurth  (of  the  "  Neue 
Freie  Presse  "),  by  Arsene 

Alexandre,  and  by  Gus- 
tave  GefTroy— if,  like-  his 
predecessors  —  I  mean 
those  who  preceded  Goya, 
and  not  those  of  the 
nineteenth  century  —  he 
did  not  show  himself 
devoted  to  honesty  and 
sincerity  in  art,  fond  of 
contrasts,  and  a  passion- 
ate observer  of  character  ? 
In  Zuloaga's  art  there  is 
all  this,  and  therefore  he 
may  justly  be  associated 
with  the  great  Spanish 
masters,  whom,  once 
more,  he  does  not  copy. 

Another  point  of  ana- 
logy there  is  between 
Zuloaga  and  them — I  re- 
fer to  his  representation  of 
certain  types,  certain  faces, 
also  to  be  found  among 
the  old  painters.  But  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to 
insist  that  he  found  these 
faces,   not   in  pictures  ex-  J| 

hibited    in     the    galleries,  jH 

but     in     the    real     world  ^1 

around  him.     In   his  own 

PORTRAIT 

country    side,    which   has 

retained  its  old  attractive 

characteristics,    he    has  been  able  to   re-find,    at 

every    step,  the   forms    and    the   costumes    which 

enchanted  his  masters. 

t  not  be  forgotten  that  the  personages  repre- 
sented to-day  by  the  artist  with  so  keen  a  sense  of 
reality,  are  the  grand-children  of  those  who  live  in 
the  galleries  ;  they  resemble  one  another  strongly, 
just  as  the  Venuses  and  the  Dogaresses  of  Titian 
and  of  Veronese  resemble  the  women  of  modern 
Venice,  or  as  the  women  of  the  humbler  quarters 
of  Amsterdam  resemble,  say,  the  portrait  of  Saskia 
by  Rembrandt.  But  while  Zuloaga's  figures  I 
certain  affinities  with  those  I  have  mentioned,  they 
too,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  live  of  them- 
selves, quite  independently.  In  the  picture  which 
appeared  in  the  Salon  of  1903,  styled  by  the 
painter  I  '■•  Mot  Piquant,  we  notice  a  peasant's 
head  very  like  one  of  the  faces  of  the  Borrachos.  The 
explanation  is  that  Zuloaga  actually  met  his  model 
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in  the  fields  of  Seville  ;  and  when  he  paints  his 
women,  admirably  draped  with  their  mantillas, 
just  as  in  Goya's  day  ;  when  he  represents  the 
flower  of  the  Tuna,  the  Sevillian  Bohemia:  when 
his  brush  "  fixes "  that  funny  world  of  tattered 
Stan  iros,  the  dwarfs,  the  maimed  and 

the  deformed  ;  or  when  he  depicts  the  emaciated 
ascetics,  after  the  manner  of  Zurbaran,  <>r  the 
haughty  nobles,  like  those  of  I.e  Greco;  <>r  when  he 
enters  the  brilliant  variegated  circle  peopled  by 
filles  and  toreadors,  he  remains  true  to  the  absolute- 
reality,  to  the  sheer  impression  of  the  things  he  has 
seen. 

11  Zuloaga  announced  to  his  family  that  he 
intended  to  become  a  painter,  he  was  met  at  first 
with  the  most  determined  resistance.  But,  resolved 
to  succeed  in  spite  of  everything,  he  went  to  Paris 
to  try  to  make  for  himself  a  place  in  the  art  world 
there.      For   years  he  had  to  struggle  against  the 
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5t   difficulties,  and  was   almost  reduced   to 

stitution  ;  but  he  struggled  with  all  his 
mdertaking  the  hardest  tasks,  yet  resolutely 
refusing  to  let  the  dealers,  who  would  gladly  have 
1  him  of  His  canvases,  have  them  foi  "a 
mere  sun-.'  During  his  stay  in  Paris  Zuloaga 
never  lost  sight  of  Spain;  and,  whether  he  found 
his  own  countrymen,  or  whether  he 
made  use  of  sketches  made  when  at  home,  at  any 
rate  he  continued  to  paint  Spanish  types.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  at  thi  Sali  >n  <  >t  i  898  with 
his  Portraits  la  Grand'mln  d<  VArtiste  and  that 
of  Don  Pedro,  the  dwarf.  Then  came  sudden 
fame,  when  he  sent  to  the  Salon  du  Champ  de 
Mars  a  canvas  representing  some  Spanish  women 
with  a  dog.  Within  a  few  days  Zuloaga  became 
by  universal  consent  one  of  the  masters  of  con- 
temporary art.      His   picture  was   bought   for  the 


Luxembourg,  and  enthusiastic  critics  of  newspapi  rs 
and  magazines  spread  abroad  the  fame  of  the  young 
artist  in  whom  had  been  revived  the  great  tra- 
dition of  Spanish  art.  "  M.  Zuloaga,"  wrote 
M.  Gustave  Geffroy,  dealing  with  the  Salon  of  1899, 
"has  the  ruggedness,  the  wild  grace  of  Goya.  He 
has  failed  to  bring  into  pleasing  harmony  his  back- 
ground and  his  figures  ;  but  these  figures — this 
solemn  man,  these  two  dark,  laughing  women, 
garnished  with  yellow  roses  —  are  quite  unfor- 
gettable— the  sombre,  cavalierly  pride,  the  sen- 
suous ingenuousness,  the  lively  grace  of  form, 
the  eyes  sparkling  with  mischievous  promise,  the 
happy  mouth  of  the  woman  who  has  retained  the 
animal  joyousness  of  childhood — all  these  things 
are  there,  breathing  and  living,  in  M.  Zuloaga's 
terse  and  lofty  painting." 

Although  in  1000,  as  we  have  seen,  M.  Zuloaga 
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and  satisfying  result,  and  this  method  has 
remained  for  the  past  400  years  the  chief 
means  employed  in  the  ornamentation  of  books. 
To  obtain  varied  effects  in  colour,  dyes,  stains, 
paintings  and  inlayings  have  all  been  used. 
Painting  upon  the  surface  has  been  generally 
discarded,    owing   to   its    liability    to    damage   by 


friction.  Stains  and  dyes 
have  proved  destructive 
to  the  leather,  so  that  in- 
laying of  different  coloured 
leathers  has  become  the 
method  most  generally 
employed  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  effects  in 
colour.  This  plan  of 
colouring,  however,  has  its 
very  strict  and  obvious 
limitations.  The  impres- 
sion of  engraved  tools, 
cither  blind  or  in  gold,  very 
closely  circumscribes  the 
field  of  fancy  for  the  art- 
worker  in  book-decora- 
tion. The  "  Vellucent  " 
method,  on  the  other 
hand,  allows  of  the  utmost  freedom  of  conception 
compatible  with  the  tenets  of  good  surface  decora- 
tion; and,  since  by  reason  of  its  nature,  greater 
liberty  of  pictorial  treatment  is  legitimised,  the  field 
both  for  design  and  colour  becomes  almost  limitless. 
The  permanency,  strength,  toughness,  and 
durability   of  vellum    as   a   binding    material   has 
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for  ages  past  been  fully  recognised,  and  the 
that  the  surface  is  capable  of  being  cleaned 
without  injury,  being  impervious  to  the  action 
of  damp,  was  an  important  point  in  Mr. 
Chivers's  deliberations  while  dealing  with  the 
external  decoration  of  books  by  the  particular 
method  he  had  in  view.  This  method  is  perfectly 
simple  and  logical  in  its  process.  The  designs 
were  first  painted  or  drawn  in  colours  with  as 
full  a  palette  or  as  subdued  a  richni  lour- 

ing as  the  artist  chose  to  employ.  Various 
iridescent  materials  and  precious  metals,  pa 
to  the  thinness  of  paper  or  even  of  leaf  gold, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  designer,  were  often 
introduced,  to  enhance  the  richness  of  the  scheme : 
mother-o'-pearl,  shell,  beetles'  wings,  these  and 
other  beautiful  materials  were  utilised  in  the 
carrying-out  of  the  designs  with  the  gl 
felicity   of  effect.       The    transparent    vellum    was 


laid    upon   t 
face  of  the  ;  and 

the   two  pressed  together 
till  they   bc< 

able.  (lold  tooling  was 
now  superimposed  upon 
the  surface  of  the 
cutaneous  colouring,  < 
with  results  surprising  in 
their  richness  and  beauty. 
Indeed,  the  vellum  itself, 
though  of  perfect  trans- 
parency, has,  from  its  deli- 
cate warmth  of  hue,  the 
quality  ol  renderin 
nous  and  reconciling 
colours  otherwise  difficult 
to  combine  harmoniously 
in  juxtaposition,  its  ap- 
pearance  being  that  of  a 
beautiful  enamel-like 
glaze.  The  whole  field 
of  colour,  of  gold  and 
iridesi  em  e,  is  thus  open 
to  the  artist  who  elects 
to  deci  irate  books  bound 
in  "  Vellucent." 

It  may  be  claimed  that 
the  colour  effects  pro 
duced,  seeing  the  nature 
of  the  materials  empli  >y<  1 1, 
:ed  in  brilliancy  .mil 
beauty  anything  in  the 
whole  range  of  artistic 
expn  yel    achieved. 

A  book  when   complete  will  stand  constant    use 
and  everyday   wear  and   tear  ;    it   has   neith 
crescences   nor    protu 

smooth,    and    pleasant  to    handle.       The    <i 
however  beautiful    and    precious,  is    permanently 
secured  from  dirt  and  damp  in  one  of  thi 
and   best   materials  ever  used   for  the  binding  of  a 
book.       The   iridescent  and  other  materials 
he  subject  of  the  most  interesting  i 
In  spite  of  the  novelty  and  seeming  incon- 
gruity of  th(  ;  new  intt 
tion  was  carefully  thought  out,  and  a  trial  ma< 
its  adaptability  under  translucent  vellum,  Mr.  ( 'hivers 
adopting  a  wise  policy  of  restraint  in  all  •■■■ 
those  effects  entirely  satisfactory  to  I 
of  the  ai 

se  who  visited  the  Goupil  Gallery  exhibition 
:,  binding  in  1 898,  the  bookbinding  at  th< 
Exhibition    of     1900,    and,    later,    the    "Studio" 
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176)  shows  the  prophetess  uttering  her  incantations 
over  a  blazing  altar.  Behind  her  is  a  dim  and 
shadowy  sky  barred  with  arrowy  streaks  of  light. 
Gold  tooling  has  been  used  to  enrich  the  borders. 

"The  Serious  Poems  of  Thomas  Hood."  An 
illustration  of  a  "  Vellucent  "  panel  combined  with 
leather  binding.  A  sea  nymph  with  waving  hair — 
the  subject  taken  from  the  poet's  "  Hero  and 
Leander  " — bends  over  a  shell,  represented  by  an 
inlay  of  real  mother-of-pearl.  The  background  of 
deep-sea  blue,  with  copper-coloured  fishes  and  red 
anemone  and  waving  water-plants.  The  border, 
a  framework  of  gold  tooled  upon  the  purple  leather, 
enclosing  inlays  of  polished  green  levant. 

"  Writings  of  Rvpvard  Kipling."  A  series 
of  "  Vellucent "  bindings,  with  elaborate  illustrative 
designs  by  Dorothy  Smyth,  enclosed  in  borders 
of  conventional  ornament  with  floral  shapes  having 
pearl  centres,  and  embellished  with  gold  tooled 
lines  and  powdering. 

Herrick's  "  Hesperides  and  Noble 
Numbers."  This  book  shows  a  rather  more 
elaborate  treatment  of  the  combination  of  "  Vellu- 
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Exhibition  in  Grafton  Street,  may  remember  the 
results  achieved  in  the  earlier  results  of  "  Vellu- 
cent" binding. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  recent  ex- 
amples of  this  work  : — 

"The  Basilica  di  Sax  Marco."  A  con- 
ventional design  by  Samuel  l'oole,  based  on 
elements  taken  from  the  architectural  features 
of  the  cathedral.  On  the  backs  of  the  fourteen 
volumes  are  figures  <>f  samts  and  apostles  in 
the  Byzantine  manner;  the  backgrounds  show 
an  effectivi  novelty  of  treatment  in  tooling 
suggestive  of  u'old  mosaic,  the  mother-of  pearl 
variegated  marbles  in  use  at 
that  period, 

■    in      Kelmscott     Edition     01      Caxton's 

' Troye '"  (kindly  lent  for  this  article  by  Madame 

Goddard  <  Brampton)  is  decorated  with  panels  con- 

j   figures  of  Helen  of  Troy  and   Cassandra, 

nclosed  in  a  floral   border  on  a  gold-tinted 

ground.     I  lelen  is  in  a  flaming  orange  garment,  and 

stands  upon  the  walls  of  Troy,  from  the  towers  of 

which  fires  issue  into  a  deep  blue  sky  charged  with 

purple  clouds.      The  other   panel  (see  page 
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cent  "  panels  with  a  leather  binding.  The  subject, 
the  greater  part  of  which  occupies  the  upper  and 
larger  panel,  depicts  the  muse  of  1  lerrick  in  golden 
yellow  robes,  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  singing 
blue-birds,  with  a  background  of  blue  sky  and 
spring  blossoms.  The  smaller  panel  below  en- 
closes the  bare  feet  of  the  figure  standing  upon 
green  turf  amid  crocuses  and  the  floating  hem  of 
her  garments.  The  two  panels  are  connected  by 
the  framework  of  gold  tooling  :  and  tooled  inlays 
of  red  leather,  representing  conventional  flowers 
and  fruit,  are  decoratively  placed  here  and 
there. 

There  is  also  in  hand  a  sumptuously  illuminated 
copy   of   the   quatrains   of  Omar    Khayyam    with 
is  executed  throughout  in  the  Persian  style, 
with  gi  ig  and  understanding,  by  Mr.  Samuel 

Poole,  the  chief  designer  on  the  Portway  staff, 
wherein  the  atist  has  proved  his  power  l"  make 
full  use  of  the  beautiful  materials  at  his  disposal. 
The  result  so  far  has  been  a  revelation  of  gorgeous 


Eastern  colouring,  and  the  binding 
of  this  volume  now  being  carried  out 
is  of  unusual  interest,  as  showing  how 
beautifully  adaptable  the  process  has 
pn  ived  itself  to  exigencies  of  a  i 
defined  style  like  the  Persian. 

Mr.  Chivers  has  also  utilized  his 
method  with  great  effect  in  the  treat 
ment  of  illuminated  addresses,  some 
imens  of  which  rank  among  the 
must  successful  productions  of  his 
house.  He  appears  to  favour  for  this 
class  of  work  the  style  and  form  ol  a 
bound  book,  using  his  vellucent  as  a 
means  of  covering  and  protecting 
the  address  proper,  and  frequently  re- 
verting to  the  solid  leather  outer  bind- 
ing with  an  inlaid  "  Vellucent  "  panel 
in  the  centre  to  contain  coats-of-arms, 
or  other  designs,  amid  a  framework  of 
gold  tooling. 

In  many  cases  these  "  Vellucent  " 
panels  of  varying  shapes  have  been  intro- 
duced into  tooled  French  levant  and 
repousse  leather  bindings,  the  effect  of  the 
sparkling  and  jewel-like  spot  of  colour 
set  in  the  deep  rich  tone  of  the  leather 
being  very  beautiful.  Another  good 
effect  that  may  be  obtained  is  by  con- 
[vkrs  junction     or    combination    with     small 

mosaics,  or  inlays  of  coloured  leather,  as 
in  the  Herrick  here  illustrated  (page  i  74  |. 
Vrllucent-covered  illuminated  inscrip- 
tions or  excerpts  from  celebrated  authors,  alike 
for  the  haunts  of  students,  for  libraries,  reading- 
rooms  and  the  rosy  corner,  form  a  most  appro- 
priate and  beautiful  means  of  decoration. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Chivers  intends  to  keep  this 
outlet  for  artistic  ingenuity  open  solely  to  original 
work,  thus  preserving  it  from  the  degradation  which 
it  would  certainly  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  cheap 
colour-printer,  so  that  each  binding  issued  in  this 
form  will  possess  the  additional  artistic  value  of 
an  autograph  work  of  the  designer.  It  is  difficult 
indeed  not  to  become  enthusiastic  over  the  idea  of 
the  gorgeous  aspect  of  a  wealthy  booklover's  library 
of  "  Vellucent  "-bound  books,  which  may  become  .it 
the  same  time  a  cabinet  of  works  of  art,  each  one 
of  his  <  I  nd  rare  volumes  bearing  an  ui 

specimen  of  the  book  decorator's  skill,  and  embel- 
lished with  the  most  varied  and  brilliant  effects. 

To  conclude,    one   is  warranted    in    prophi 
for   Mr.  Olivers',  invention,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, a  widespread   and   deserved  approbation. 
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His  energetic,  far-seeing  and  vigorous  development 
of  a  method  he  has  consistently  believed  in  and 
laboured  for  is  worthy  of  the  success  he  has  already 
achieved,  and  of  the  golden  opinions  of  all  virtuosi 
and  of  those  who  love  to  see  their  favourite  books 
so  nobly  clothed  in  garments  of  permanent  and 
changeless  beauty — truly  a  joy  for  ever  ! 

Here  is  given  unlimited  opportunity  for  the 
artist,  while  his  work  remains  unassailable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  binder  as  a  craftsman. 

H.  Granville  Fell. 
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Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Watts' 
exhibited  work  —  with  the  large  collection  in  the 
Tate  Gallery,  the  incomparable  portraits  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  the  pictures  in  the 
annexe  to  his  studio  in  Melbury  Road — have  very 
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of  the  important  works  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Holland  House  and  which  we  are  able, 
by  the  courtesy  of  Lord  Uchester,  to  reproduce 
with  this  article. 

Mr.  Watts'  connection  with  Holland  House  and 
its  owners  is  of  very  long  standing,  dating  from  the 
year  1S45,  when  he  went  to  Florence  with  an  intro- 
duction  to   the   third   Lord   Holland,  at   that  time 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  the  Grand  Luke  of  Tus 
cany.     Lord  Holland,  who  had  a  real  devotion  to 
art    and    literature   and    an    inherited    talent    for 
gathering  around   him  all    that   was  gifted  and   in- 
teresting, invited  the  young  painter  to  spend  a  few- 
days  at  Casa  Ferroni,  then  the  British  Legation. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  from  four  or  five 
day>  it  was  extended  to  something  like  four  years, 
and,  indeed,  went  on  for  some  time  indefinitely,  for 
Mr.  Watts,  after  the  above-mentioned  visit,  always 
had  a  room  kept  for  him  at  Holland  House,  and 
he  accompanied  the  Hollands  to  Paris  in  1856. 
Holland  House  is  a  name  to  conjure  with.     It 
is    not  only  the  actual  charm    of  the 
old  red-brick  and    stone    house,    with 
its     terraces    and     formal    garden,    its 
cedars    bordering   green    lawns    where 
water  lilies    lie     in     silent     pools     and 
where  the  sound  of  running  water  is  in 
the   air — an    island   of  verdure,    as    it 
were,  set  in  the  great  sea  of  London — 
but  the  charm  of  association  is  there 
too.      London  and  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury disappear   behind    the  great    iron 
gates  designed  by  Inigo  Jones  which 
stand  at  the    entrance    to  the   avenue 
leading    up   to    the   house.       Up    this 
avenue  the  wit  and  talent  and  beauty 
of  succeeding  generations  have  passed, 
in  coaches  and    sedan  chairs,  on  foot 
and    on   horseback,   and    the  echo    of 
ghostly     footfalls    is    almost    audible. 
Inside    the    house    there    is   the   same 
wealth    of    association.       Room    after 
room     hung     with     ancient     damask, 
adorned   with   pictures  and  china  and 
valuable   books  and    antique   furniture 
ate     there,    and    it    is    in    this    setting 
of  ancient  and  mellow  beauty  that  we 
go    to    see    the    works    of    a     modern 
master.     It  is  surely  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Watts'  greatness  that    his    work    holds 
its   own   so  completely,  for  here,  rarely 
enough,  the   present  sits  enthroned   on 
the  past    and   we   can  pass    from    one 
century    to    another  without    breaking 
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the  continuity  of  the  charm.  His  art  is  not 
copied  from  the  past.  It  is  different ;  but  it 
carries  on  the  tradition. 

The  thirty-seven  pencil  sketches  which  hang  in 
an  ante-room  leading  to  the  Gilt  Room,  just  off  the 
dark  oak  of  the  principal  staircase,  must  come  as 
something  unexpected  to  many  of  us,  as,  although 
Lady  Holland  gave  and  bequeathed  several  to  her 
friends,  they  are  unknown  to  the  general  public. 
We  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Watts  large  canvases  on  which  some  symbolic 
idea  is  grandly  treated,  and  in  which  breadth  of 
.style  and  treatment  go  hand  in  hand,  and  we  are 
not  prepared  for  these  delicate  and  careful  sketches 
which  resemble  silver-point  or  a  miniature  in 
pencil.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  charac- 
teristic breadth  of  treatment  is  preserved,  and  that 
the  sketches  have  all  the  reserve  and  fidelity  which 
are  so  conspicuous  in  his  larger  works,  joined  to  an 
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extreme  delicacy  of  execution.  They  were  sketched 
by  candle-light  during  the  artist's  stay  in  Florence, 
when  he  took  advantage  of  the  open  house  kept  at 
Casa  Ferroni  and  of  the  many  interesting  people 
who  gathered  together  there  in  the  evenings,  to 
leave  a  record  of  the  habitues  and  to  impress  on 
posterity  the  fact  of  that  unflagging  industry  which 
has  always  been  such  a  marked  characteristic  of  his 
career  as  an  artist. 

Society  in  Florence  was  at  that  time  exception- 
ally brilliant,  and  we  find  portraits  of  some  of  its 
best  known  and  most  interesting  members.  Here, 
for  example,  is  Prince  Tommaso  Corsini,  and  here, 
too,  is  his  younger  brother,  Don  Neri,  so  well 
known  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  he  was  Minister  under  the  Grand 
Dukes  Ferdinand  III.  and  Leopold  II.  To  him, 
and  to  his  colleague  in  office,  Vittorio  Fossombroni, 
are  due  many  of  the  great  public  works  which  were 
carried  out  in  Tuscany  at  that 
time.  Another  pencil  sketch 
by  Mr.  Watts,  probably  a  re- 
plica of  the  one  at  Holland 
House,  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Corsini  family.  Here, 
too,  we  find  Lord  Walpole, 
Lord  WharnclifTe,  Lady  Dover, 
Fazakerly,  Comte  Pourbus, 
Lord  Frederick  FitzClarence, 
the  American  Livingstone,  Sir 
George  Bowyer  and  Dr.  Play- 
fair,  a  physician  practising  in 
Florence — perhaps  the  finest 
drawing  of  the  collection. 
There  is  much  power  in  the 
face,  and  infinite  delicacy  in 
the  drawing  of  the  high  cheek- 
bones, thin  temples, and  faintly 
humorous  mouth,  while  the 
necessary  accent  is  obtained 
by  the  dark  eyes.  Next  in 
interest  comes  the  very  fine 
portrait  of  Commendatore 
Vincenzio  Martini,  Director 
of  Customs  in  Tuscany  and 
one  of  the  best  writers  of 
Italian  comedy  in  his  day — 
lather  of  the  present  Governor 
of  Erythrea,  who  is  himself  an 
ai  complished  writer.  He  was 
only  about  forty  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Watts' 
sojourn  in  Florence,  but  looks 
more.      He   has    a  long,   thin 
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face  with  lantern  jaws  and  thin  temples;  a  most  in- 
teresting and  characteristic  head.  The  sketch  of 
Conte  Benino  is  an  example  of  the  skilful  rendering 
of  the  signs  of  age,  and  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 
his  character.  He  was  the  last  of  an  ancient  race, 
true  type  of  an  old-world  gentleman ;  he  was 
highly  cultivated  and  a  lover  of  art,  and  had  a 
keen  and  mordant  wit  which  made  him  as  much 
U-ared  as  he  was  respected.  He  was  the  patron  of 
the  sculptor  Dupree  in  his  youth,  and  died,  a 
bachelor,  in  1S56.  Roberto  Aldobrandini  was 
also  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  an  ancient  race; 
the  name  being  now  borne  by  the  Borghese 
family ;  the  Marchesa  de  Heredia,  of  Spanish 
descent,  was  also  well  known  in  the  society  of 
that  day.  In  the  Madame  de  Flahaut,  a  well-bred 
old  lady  with  a  calm,  self-contained  expression, 
there  is  the  same  delicacy  of  treatment  which  we 
have  observed  before  in  the  rendering  of  the 
temples  and  of  the  eyes,  deeply  sunk  in  their  large 
orbits.  Leaving  the  artistic  merit  of  the  drawings 
apart,  and  it  is  great,  there  is  much  to  interest  in 
this  glance  back  into  a  vanished  past  which  held 
so  much  that  was  brilliant  and  accomplished. 

Passing  up  the  stairs  to  Lady  Ilchester's  sitting- 
room,  we  find  a  small  head 
in  oils  of  Mary  Augusta, 
Lady  Holland,  and  also' 
a  portrait  of  H.R.H. 
the  Due  d'Aumale,  which 
suffered  in  the  fire  of  1S71 
and  has  been  partially 
repainted  by  the  artist. 
It  represents  a  fair-haired 
man  with  moustache  and 
imperial  and  keen  blue 
eyes. 

There  is  also  a  full-length 
of  Lady  Holland  in  the 
room  in  which  Addison 
died,  but  by  far  the  finest 
portrait  was  the  one  in 
the  Nice  straw-hat  painted 
in  Florence  in  1S43,  which 
she  left  to  the  King. 

On  the  ground  floor  is 
the  little  "  Watts  Room," 
where  some  of  the  11: 
works  are  collected.  Here 
we  have  the  portrait  of 
Antonio  Panizzi,  political 
refugee  and  principal  libra- 
rian of  the  British  Museum, 
a  replica  of  the  canvas  in 


the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  It  is  diffii  ult  to  com- 
pare two  pictures  at  a  distance-,  especially  when  in 
very  different  conditions  and  environment.  The 
original  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  hangs 
under  a  strong  top-light,  between  the  portrait  of 
Rossetti,  which  has  the  mask  of  the  face  in  light, 
pinkish  flesh  tints,  full  red  lips  and  red  hair  ;  and 
that  of  Matthew  Arnold,  painted  more  coarsely 
and  in  a  sombre  key.  The  replica  at  Holland 
House  is  isolated,  and  is  not  in  a  good  light.  It 
appears  to  be  on  a  larger  canvas  and  to  be  more 
close  in  texture  and  darker  and  mellower  in  tone  I 
but  this,  of  course,  may  be  the  effect  of  the  dif- 
ference in  lighting.  Panizzi  is  represented  as  a 
heavily- built  man,  with  shaggy  eyebrows,  large  intel- 
lectual brow,  and  mutton-chop  whiskers.  He  is 
intent  on  his  writing,  and  gives  no  impression  of 
sitting  for  his  portrait.  It  is  painted  with  a 
restrained  palette,  the  russet  of  books  in  the  back- 
ground, the  dull  red  of  a  book  in  the  foreground, 
and  a  piece  of  pink  blotting-paper  being  the  only 
notes  of  colour.  On  the  other  side  of  the  door 
hangs  the  portrait  of  Marie  Fox,  afterwards  Princess 
Lichtenstein,  a  charming  study  of  a  child  with  her 
arm  round  the  neck  of  a  Spanish  pointer.     On  the 
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opposite  wall  we  have  the  portraits  of  M.  Thiers 
and  M.  Guizot,  both  painted  in  Paris,  when  both 
were  intimate  with  the  Hollands,  and  often  had  long 
and  interesting  discussions  in  the  sa/on  which  Lord 
Holland,  according  to  his  custom,  lost  no  time 
in  initiating.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  two 
pictures  hanging  side  by  side  on  the  walls  of 
a  house  in  that  country  which  had  so  often 
been  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  two  states- 
men, and  in  which  Guizot  had  found  a  home  both 
in  the  time  of  his  prosperity  and  his  adversity,  and 
to  remember  that  if  they  were  constantly  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  other,  they  had  also  much  in  common. 
Both  were  supporters  of  that  throne  which  was  said 
to  be  "founded  on  a  barricade,"  and  both  were 
conspicuous  and  distinguished  figures  in  the 
Monarchic  de  Juillet.  The  portrait  of  M.  Thiers, 
spectacles  on  nose,  rather  Napoleonic  in  expres- 
sion, with  dark  brilliant  eyes,  is  a  solid  piece  of 
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painting  and  evidently  a  careful  character-study. 
M.  (luizot  is  seen  in  profile,  and  the  painting 
shews  the  same  delicacy  of  treatment  in  the  eyes, 
cheek-bones  and  hollows  of  the  temple,  which 
characterise  the  pencil  sketches.  There  is  also  a 
head  of  the  beautiful  Contessa  Castiglione  in  this 
room,  which  is  unfinished.  Another  interesting 
portrait,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration,  is  that 
of  Princess  Lieven,  which  hangs  in  the  Journal 
Room.  It  represents  her  as  an  old  lady,  and  was 
painted  in  Paris  in  1856,  the  year  before  she  died. 
Wife  of  Prince  Lieven.  at  one  time  Russian  Ambas- 
sador in  London,  she  was  one  of  the  interesting 
figures  of  the  day,  and  was  the  centre  of  a  society 
of  her  own.  She  is  dressed  in  black  and  has  a 
cap  tied  under  the  chin  ;  the  look  of  age  in  her 
face  is  tempered  with  a  certain  sprightliness.  The 
colour  scheme  is  rich  but  sombre ;  a  full  green, 
which  is  repeated  in  the  foliage  of  a  plant  and  the 
cushions  of  the  chair,  being 
the  dominant  note. 

The  remaining  pictures  by 
Mr.  Watts  are  to  be  found  in 
a  small  apartment  called  the 
Chloe  Room,  which  opens  into 
the  garden,  the  most  interest- 
ing being  the  portrait  of  the 
artist  as  a  young  man,  painted 
during  his  stay  at  Casa  Ferroni. 
It  has  a  Florentine  background 
and  the  artist,  whose  oval  face- 
is  turned  to  the  spectator,  is  in 
armour.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  it  with  the  later  por- 
trait in  the  Tate  Gallery.  In 
both  pictures  we  have  the 
face  of  the  poet  and  dreamer  ; 
the  face  of  a  man  who  would 
deliberately  turn  his  back  on 
the  fleshpots  and  pursue  the 
ideal. 

Prince  Lueien  Bonaparte 
hangs  opposite  ;  a  small- 
featured  man  in  a  black  fr 
coat,  with  the  red  ribbon  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  in  his 
button-hole. 

Besides  these  paintings  and 
drawings  Mr.  Watts  has  left  his 
mark  as  a  decorator  in  H 
land  House ;  some  frescoes 
around  the  ceilings  of  the  stair- 
case, various  decorations  on 
panels  about    the   house,  and 
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the  panels  on  the  great  chimney-pieces  in  the  Gilt 
Room  being  the  more  important. 

The  Gilt  Room  is  part  of  the  original  house 
built  by  Thorpe  for  Henry  Rich,  first  Earl  of 
Holland,  and  was  decorated  especially  for  a  great  * 
ball  which  was  to  be  given  in  honour  of  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Charles  and  Princess  Henrietta 
Maria  of  France.  Francis  Cleyn,  whom  he  em- 
ployed as  decorator,  was  a  native  of  Rostock, 
and  had  been  in  the  service  of  Christian  [V. 
of  Denmark,  after  which  he  travelled  in  Italy. 
and  became  an  adept  in  the  art  of  ornamental 
grotesque.  It  was  at  Venice  that  he  was  dis- 
covered by  Sir  Henry  Wootton  and  by  him  recom- 
ni'  nded  to  Prince  Charles,  who,  with  his  usual 
discernment,  kept  him  in  his  service  and  intro- 
duced him  to  the  notice  of  the  King.  The  room 
is  panelled  in  gray,  and  has  heraldic  devices,  giving 
a  general  effect  of  gray  and  gold  with  some  red. 
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The  ceiling  was  once  adorned  with  grotesques 
1)\'  Cleyn,  which  have,  unfortunately,  disappeared, 
as  have  also  the  panels  on  the  chimney-pieces, 
on  which  tradition  says  he  copied  the  famous  Nozze 
Aldobrandini,  the  fresco  discovered  in  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.;  but  the  four 
medallions  on  which  he  painted  the  heads  of 
Charles,  Henrietta  Maria,  Francis  I.  and  Sully, 
are  still  there,  and  bear  interesting  reeord  of  the 
occasion  for  which  the  whole  room  was  decorated. 
The  chimney-pieces  are  high,  and  have  marble 
pillars  dividing  the  upright  panels  on  the  over- 
mantel. On  these  panels  Mr.  Watts  has  placed 
four  allegorical  figures,  which  are  painti  d  in  per- 
spective, seated  on  high.  They  are  clothed  in 
solid  gold,  and  look  very  well  with  their  surround- 
ings. He  is  also  responsible  for  some  smaller 
panels  in  grisaille,  which  are  now  in  the  places 
once  occupied  by  the  lost  Nozze  Aldobrandini. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these 
works  of  Mr.  Watts  are  far 
trom  being  representative. 
With  the  exception  of  the 
decorations  they  are  all 
portraits,  and  all  belong  to 
the  earlier  part  of  his  career; 
and  in  this  fact,  perhaps,  lies 
part  of  the  interest.  For, 
if  it  is  advantageous  to 
take  a  man's  life-work  as 
a  whole,  it  is  also  ad 
vantageous  to  take  a  well- 
defined  portion  such  as 
that  which  we  have  been 
considering,  and  view  it 
by  itself.  There  tire  two 
phases  of  Mr.  Watts'  art. 
In  the  first  we  find  him 
painting  solidly,  chiefly 
intent  on  acute  character- 
study,  Sparing  no  pains  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior, 
to  acquire  and  express 
truth :  in  the  second,  in- 
1,  these  qualities  remain, 
but  the  technique  is  differ- 
ent, and  the  love  for  symbol 
ism  and  the  desire  to  ex- 
press mystery  with  the-  brush 
is  more  apparent.  In  most 
of  his  great  imaginative 
pictures,  and  now  in  por- 
traits also,  Mr.  Watts  has 
by  c  f.  watts  used     colours     which     are 
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ally  ground  for  him,  being  prepared  with  a 
minimum  of  oil  —  pure  colours,  with  so  little 
medium  that  the  work  has  sometimes  more  the 
effect  of  fresco  than  of  oil. 

It  would  be  impossible,  and  indeed  unfitting,  to 
att<  nipt  any  detailed  criticism   of   a   great   artist's 
work  within  the  limits  of  a  short  article.     It  may 
be  of  interest,   however,    to  conclude   with  a  few 
notes   on   what    Mr.    Watts    himself    thinks   of  an 
artist's  career.     To  begin  with,  he  must  work  very 
hard    and    rise  very  early.     Mr.  Watts,  at  his  ad- 
vanced age,  still  rises  at  3^30  in  the  summer,  works 
till    seven,   when   he  has   his    bath   and   breakfast  ; 
then  works  till  one,  when  there  is  an  interval  for 
lunch  and  a  short  rest,  and  returns  to  the  studio 
till  six  or  seven  o'clock.     Of  course,  these  working 
hours  have  to   be  much  curtailed    in   the  winter. 
But  he  takes  every  advantage  of  the  long  morning 
hours  of  the  summer,  often  best  and  brightest  of  the 
whole  day,  when  the  dawn 
broadens  into  sunshine  and 
the   birds   sing    and   nature 
awakes    refreshed     by    the 
night's     rest.        It     is     the 
time  when    the   intellect  is 
keenest,    before    the     little 
W(  irries     and      trifles     that 
come   with    the    day    have 
tired    the    spirit,    the    hour 
when   so    many  writers  and 
painters  can  work  the  best, 
and  the  veteran  artist  finds 
it  hard  to   understand    the 
idleness  which  prevents  the 
younger   generation — more 
especially  in  this  country — 
from  taking  advantage  of  it. 

As  to  the  education  of 
an  artist,  Mr.  Watts  has 
strong  views  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  lie  is 
a  man  of  genius,  strongly 
biassed  by  his  own  expel  1 
ence.  He  himself  went 
to  the  A'  ..' li  my  Si  hi  10I s 
as  a  youth,  but  finding 
that  he  derived  very  little 
•  from  tli 
he  worked  alone, 
making  studies  from  the 
antiqui  public   gal- 

leries,    and     1m-     maintains 
that  very  little  can  be  I 
in   the  schools  beyond  the 


methods  of  technique,  the  art  of  painting  certain 
things  in  a  certain  way ;  the  result  being  the  pro- 
duction of  much  work  the  only  merit  of  which  is  ac- 
quired knowledge.  Burne-Jones  and  Rossetti  were 
both  self-taught ;  and  Leighton's  natural  powerswere, 
in  all  probability,  restricted  by  his  academic  perfec- 
tion. When  it  is  remembered  that  the  late  Lord 
Leighton  was  his  life-long  friend,  and  that  he  had  the 
greatest  admiration  for  him  as  a  draftsman  and  con- 
sidered him  an  incomparable  designer,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  remark  is  quite  without  animus,  and 
is  merely  a  regret  that  his  genius  was  not  allowed 
its  fullest  expression.  Mr.  Watts'  advice  to  any 
student  with  talent  is  to  obtain  the  best  general 
education  possible,  only  drawing  because  the  true 
artist  cannot  help  drawing  everything  he  sees, 
afterwards  training  the  eye  and  hand  by  constant 
practice  and  hard  work  and  leaving  the  imagina- 
tion, which  cannot  be  fed  or  taught  by  others,  to 
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germinate  and  bear  such  fruit  as  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  the  inspiration  dictates.  He  has  often 
said  to  a  beginner,  "  I  lardly  anything  can  be  taught, 
but  there  is  everything  to  be  learnt." 

The  motto  which  has  always  expressed  Mr.  Watts' 
artistic  aspirations  is,  "  The  utmost  for  the  highest," 
and  he  has  always  lived  up  to  it.  In  a  day  when 
the  only  form  of  art  which  is  financially  successful 
is  portrait  painting,  and  with  a  very  decided  gift 
for  that  special  line,  he  has  preferred  to  devote 
himself  to  the  dictates  of  his  fancy  and  only  to 
paint  the  portraits  of  people  who  have  interested 
him  personally  or  whose  portraits  would  prove  a 
precious  heritage  to  the  nation.  His  object  has 
always  been  to  paint  the  pictures  which  came  to 
him  in  his  own  way,  and  to  satisfy  his  inner  vision 
before  anything  else,  leaving  the  result  on  the  knees 
of  the  gods. 

Beatrice  Erskine. 


EXHIBITION  OF 
DRAWINGS  BY 
THE  OLD  MAS- 
TERS AT  THE 
BRITISH  MUSEUM.  BY 
LAURENCE    BINYOX. 

The  exhibition  now  filling  the 
walls  of  the  single  gallery  of  the 
British  Museum  allotted  to  the 
Print  Room  consists  of  drawings 
acquired  for  the  nation  during  the 
last  six  or  seven  years.  The  sole 
exceptions  are  ten  German  draw- 
ings which  have  been  in  the 
Museum  since  1753,  as  part  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane's  bequest  :  but 
as  it  is  only  quite  recently  that 
these  particular  examples  have 
been  taken  from  the  famous  old 
black-bound  album  in  which  the 
Sloane  Durers  originally  were, 
and  that  their  authorship  has  been 
identified,  these  are  equally  new 
to  the  public.  The  exhibition 
has  been  on  view  for  some  time, 
but  some  quite  recent  additions 
and  substitutions  have  brought  it 
up  to  date. 

There    are    161    drawings    by 

foreign  masters  in  the  exhibition, 

324  of  the  British  school.     These 

are,    of  course,  only   a  selection 

from    the   total  amount  acquired 

since   1895,  t3Ut  the   majority,  and   a"   thc    more 

important  ones,  are  shown.     In  this  article  I  shall 

treat  only  of  the  foreign  schools. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  provide  for 
students,  in  historical  sequence,  as  representative  a 
series  as  possible  of  the  work  of  the  masters  of  the 
past  down  to  recent  years.  Naturally  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  present  show  is  not  complete 
all  the  great  schools  are  represented,  and  most  of 
the  supreme  names  in  draughtsmanship— Michael 
Angelo,  Leonardo,  Del  Sarto,  Correggio,  Rubens, 
Vandyck,  Rembrandt,  Watteau,  Claude,  Millet, 
Delacroix.  1  hirer  and'  Holbein  are  absent,  since 
the  fine  collections  of  their  work  already  in  the 
Museum  have  not  been  supplemented  since  the 
splendid  acquisitions  of  the  Malcolm  Collection  in 
1895  ;  and  Titian  is  represented  only  by  a  school- 
piece,  unless  a  fine  drawing  of  uncertain  attribution 
is  to  be  put  down  to  his  hand. 
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Let  us  begin  with  the  Italians.  Italian  drawings 
of  the  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth  century  are 
growing  daily  rarer  and  harder  to  procure.  The 
early  examples  are,  therefore,  few ;  but  some  of 
them  are  of  great  interest. 

Every  one  knows  the  delightful  Procris  by  Piero 
di   Cosimo,  in   the    National  Gallery.     Here  is  a 
drawing  that   might    almost    seem    intended   for  a 
companion  picture  of  Ariadne.     She  lies  asleep  on 
the  shores  of  Xaxos,  abandoned  by  the  ship  which 
is   faintly  seen    upon  the  sea.     At  the  sides,  on 
different   pieces   of  paper   patched   on   the   main 
piece,  are  Bacchus  and  a  female  Satyr  carrying  a 
little    Faun.     These  figures  are  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  may  have  been  intended  to  serve  as  pilasters 
separating  a  series  of  compositions  ;  or  they  may 
have  been  joined  by  a  later  hand,  though  belonging 
presumably   to    the    subject.       In    any   case    the 
drawing  is  a  rare  treasure,  full  of  Piero's  wonderful 
sense  of  romance.     What  a  different  temperature 
and  atmosphere  are   brought  to  us  by  the  neigh- 
bouring Head  of  a  Saint,  by  Montagna,   at  once 
impassioned     and     austere,     doubtless     for     some 
wounded     St.     Sebastian 
"severe      in      youthful 
beauty!''       The    rugged 
black-chalk    lines    contrast 
strangely  with  the  smoothly 
washed     contours    of     the 
portrait    by   Solario   beside 
it,    as   the   ascetic    fire  and 
defiance      of      Montagu, 
youth    contrast    with    this 
man  of  the   world's   placid 
features. 

Florentine  draughtsman- 
ship    in      its     triumphant 
prime       and       height       of 
ry  is  revealed  in  the 
little    red    chalk     drawing 
of  an   old    man's   head    by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.    Main- 
heads   of    similar   type  are 
to      be     found      all     ovei 
Europe,    but   very   few  are- 
genuine.      Thi 
number      are      imitations  : 
are     the     work     of 
the  school.     The  imitations 
are  easily  detected  by  their 
ce    or    timidity  :    the 
drawings  by  pupils,  such  as 
■   ■  i  i   .Hi-  da  Sesio, 
Ambrogio    da    Predis,   are 


often  very  beautiful,  but  they  also  are  recognisable 
by  a  certain  stony  hardness  of  outline.  Leonardo's 
line,  though  full  of  force,  is  equally  full  of  fire  ; 
never  iron-bound,  always  nervous.  And  this  study 
serves  admirably  for  a  touchstone  of  style.  What 
could  be  more  decisive  than  the  outline  of  this 
old  man's  skull,  yet  what  more  sensitive  ?  Look, 
too,  at  the  rendering  of  the  flaccid  wrinkles  of  the 
throat  beneath  the  firmness  of  the  jaw.  And 
behind  all  is  that  sense  of  something,  passionate 
and  alive,  which  Leonardo's  pupils  never  give  us. 

A  few  more  numbers  bring  us  to  Leonardo's 
ancient  and  greatest  rival.  Michael  Angelo  is  repre- 
sented by  two  drawings.  One  of  these  is  of  his 
late  time,  and  is  a  study  of  the  Virgin's  figure,  full 
of  knowledge  and  grandeur,  for  an  Annunciation 
painted  from  the  master's  designs  by  Marcello 
Venusti.  This,  like  some  other  choice  things,  was 
recently  acquired  by  bequest  from  the  late  Dr.  Rad- 
ford, of  Sidmouth.  The  other  example  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  all  Michael  Angelo's  drawings,  and 
ranks  with  the  greatest  drawings  in  the  world.  It 
was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
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Earlier  artists,  such  as  Andrea  Mantegna,  and 
Botticelli,  had  already  treated  this  subject — The 
Lamentation  over  Christ — with  a  force  and 
passion  running  over  into  violence.  But  to 
force  and  passion  Michael  Angelo  adds  that  pro- 
founder  intensity  which  grief  accumulates  in  a 
mind  of  transcendent  powers,  tragically  illuminated 
by  its  own  brooding  intellect.  And  his  vision  of 
the  scene  shapes  itself  with  that  grandeur  of 
beauty  the  secret  of  which  he  possessed  beyond 
any  artist  since  the  ancient  world.  No  man  since, 
except  Shakespeare  in  poetry,  could  hold  such 
tremendous  emotions  under  the  spell  of  beauty. 
Here,  again,  is  a  drawing  which  intimately  reveals 


PORTRAIT  OF    HUBERT 
VAN    DEN     EYNDBN 


FROM    THE   DRAWING    IN 
INDIAN    INK    BY   ANTONY 


its  author.  To  Michael  Angelo  it  is  as  if  the  desired 
forms  existed  already  in  the  chosen  sheet  of  paper 
no  less  than  in  the  marble  block  :  and  with  stroke 
upon  stroke,  feeling  his  way,  he  wooes  the  one 
perfectly  expressive  line  to  reveal  itself.  He  seems 
as  if  working  down  through  some  impeding  mate- 
rial to  the  form  he  seeks.  Only  a  sculptor  would 
work  thus;  contrast  for  the  moment  with  Michael 
Angelo's  reverential  line  the  arrogant  instantaneous 
sweep  of  Uurer's  line  in  his  maturity  !  As  with 
other  famous  drawings  of  a  master  this  has  a 
highly-wrought  marmoreal  quality  which  in  any 
hand  less  strong  would  be  tame  and  disagreeable. 
Some  have  even  supposed  that  these  drawings 
were  finished  up  by  pupils  ; 
but  to  a  close  scrutiny  the 
work  seems  absolutely  of 
one  piece,  and  I  think 
the  supposition  has  no 
grounds.  Yet  as  a  model 
in  drawing,  doubtless  we 
rightly  prefer  those  other 
examples,  where  the  first 
thoughts  leap  freshly  to  the 
eye  in  direct  touches. 
Thus,  simply  for  their 
method,  one  cannot  admire 
too  much  the  splendid 
vigorous  beauty  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto's  figures,  which 
plant  their  feet  so  firmly. 
Andrea  is  represented  here 
by  two  excellent  specimens 
of  his  much-treasured  stud- 
ies in  red  chalk,  one  01 
them  from  the  collection 
of  Lord  Leighton. 

Passing  to  the  next  row 
of  drawings,  we  come  to 
Raphael  and  his  pupils. 
There  is  nothing  here  of 
quite  capital  importance, 
though  the  study  repro- 
duced may  originally 
been  of  rare  quality.  It 
has  suffered  much  ;  been 
rubbed  and  in  soni' 
almost  effaced,  in  others 
weakened  by  later  re- 
touches. Yet  it  remains 
tiful.  It  is  a  study 
for  the  Madonna  d 
but  the  attitude  of  the 
Child   was   altered   in  the 
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painting  to  make  a  better  rhythm  with  the  rest  of 
the  picture.  In  itself  the  pose  in  the  study  seems 
to  me  superior  in  beauty. 

Raphael's  manner,  reduced  to  mannerism,  soon 
prevailed  throughout  Italy,  and  a  steady  degene- 
ration set  in.  But  among  the  decadents  of  that 
age  were  some  who  could  at  times  produce  work, 
tainted  indeed  with  the  coming  insipid  elegance, 
yet  of  singular  grace  and  refinement.  The  draw- 
ings of  Primaticcio,  one  of  the  Italian  group 
employed  by  Francis  I.  at  Fontainebleau,  are 
sometimes  mistaken  for  those  of  Raphael. 
Raphael's  genuine  drawings  are  always  more 
masculine,  but  the  finest  work  of  Primaticcio  may 
well  claim  kinship  with  the  great  master's  softer 
side.     And  no  finer  examples  of  his  work  could  be 
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found  than  the   Charity,  here  reproduced,  or  the 
delicately  washed  study  of  Temperance. 

Of  Parmigianino,  after  Raphael  the  most  influ- 
ential draughtsman  of  his  time,  carrying  the  passion 
for  mere  elegance  to  extravagant  attenuation,  there 
are  two  studies,  one  of  which,  a  Madonna  with 
two  Saints,  is  of  his  best  and  least  mannered  style. 
I  have  not  space  to  do  more  than  mention  the 
large  design  for  completing  the  fagade  of  San 
Petronio  in  Bologna — a  series  of  such  designs 
still  preserved  in  that  church  —  the  interesting 
Vasaris,  and  the  amusing  Zucchero.  In  the 
masterly  study  of  a  child's  head  by  Baroccio 
(reproduced)  we  see  signs  of  the  rising  tendency  to 
realism.  The  power  which  ebbs  more  and  more  in 
the  religious  or  imaginative  art  of  the  period  asserts 
itself  increasingly  in  por- 
traiture. Baroccio,  one  of 
the  eighteenth- cent  ary 
idols,  whose  Virgin  and 
Child  Sir  Joshua  found 
"  wonderful  genteel,"  is 
now  entirely  neglected 
Vet  in  such  studies  as 
these,  and  perhaps  still 
more  in  his  delightful 
gouache  landscape  studies, 
he  shows  himself  possessed 
of  rare  powers. 

We  now  come  to  the 
Venetians.  Here  is  a  little 
sketch  of  a  harbour  by 
Carpaccio  for  one  of  his 
famous  St.  Ursula  pictures, 
which  only  after  it  came 
into  the  Museum  was 
detected  by  Mr.  Colvin  to 
be  a  make-up  from  two 
different  woodcut  views  in 
Breydenbach's  book.  An- 
other typically  Venetian 
landscape  study  is  the 
mountainous  background 
by  Cima,  which  it  is  in- 
teresting to  compare  with 
the  later  background  Study, 
newly  added  to  the  exhibi- 
tion, by  P.  F.  Mola.  An  early 
(engraved)  example  of  that 
sometimes  charming,  some- 
times repellantly  coarse, 
extravagant  artist,  I  h  >men 
ico  <  lampagnola,  brings  us 
to  the  near  neighbourhood 
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"TOBIT    RECOVERING    HIS   SIGHT" 


of  Titian,  whom  for  :i  time  he  worked  with. 
The  Holy  Family^  in  a  landscape,  long  passed  for 
the  great  master's  work,  but  it  is  certainly  the 
work  of  some  one  of  his  school.  Attributed  to 
Correggio,  however,  is  a  drawing  which  has  possibly 
more  right  to  Titian's  name.  It  is  a  study  of  two 
children,  in  red  chalk,  and  in  the  decision  of  its 
contours  and  certain  detail-,  like  the  feet,  recalls 
the  Venetian  painter,  especially  that  enchanting 
masterpiece  at  Madrid,  the  so-called  Worship  of 
Plenty.  Similar  studies  of  cherubs  and  Cupids 
are  to  be  found  in  various  collections,  sometimes 
under  Titian'-,  sometimes  under  Correggio's  name. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  hi  ibout  its  com- 

panion, a  pen-sketch  of  hovering  angels,  drawn 
with  a  line  that  feels  always  for  the  suggestion 
of  floating  poise  in  which  Correggio  surpassed 
all  others. 

Of   1  r   school    of  Verona,    still    under 

Mantegna's  austere  influence,  is  the  dignified  study 
of  three  heads  in  black  chalk,  by  Francesco 
Bonsignori;  while  of  the  later  art  ot  that  city, 
ripened  under  the  glow  of  Venice,  is  the  noble 
group  of  saint*-,  drawn  in  the  master's  characteristic 
method,  with  white  lights  on  gray-blue  paper,  by 
Paolo  Veronese.      A  copy  of  this   drawing  is  in 


FROM     THE    DRAWING    BY    REMBRANDT 


the  Ambrosiana  at  Milan,  and  is  reproduced  in 
the  Knackfuss  series  of  monographs.  Good  ex- 
amples of  Paolo's  followers,  Farinati  and  Zelotto, 
to  the  latter  of  whom  modern  criticism  ascribes  the 
beautiful    Vision  of  St.   Helena,    in    i  >nal 

Gallery,  lead  on  to  Tintoretto.  Perhaps  more 
interesting  than  the  two  numbers  attributed  to  the 
last-named  is  the  drawing  conjecturally  called 
Christ  Disputing  with  the  Doctors,  though  Mr. 
Claude  Phillips  plausibly  suggests  the  Threats  of 
Rehoboam  as  the  subject.  This  also  has  long  been 
called  a  Tintoretto,  and  was  at  first  exhibited  under 
his  name;  but  it  seems  more  probably,  as  Mr. 
Berenson  conjectured,  by  the  hand  of  his  follower, 
El  Greco.  The  rest  of  the  Italian  work  exhibited 
■  ists  of  portrait  stucJi.  by  Maratti  and  Salvator 
Rosa :  compositions  by  Passeri ;  a  series  of 
sketches  of  the  entry  of  the  Polish  Ambas- 
sador into  Paris  in  16.(5.  by  Stefano  della  Bella, 
the  sprightly  etcher,  by  whom  the  Museum  already 
possesses  a  large  set  of  charming  drawings  for 
masquerades  ;  and  a  delicious  aerial  Grand  ( 'anal 
by  the  vivacious  Venetian  painter,  Guardi. 
Spanish  art  is  shown  only  in  a  single  drawing,  but 
this  of  exceptional  brillianc  Goya.      As  Velas- 

quez scarcely  seems  to  have  made  any  drawings, 
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Goya  ranks  as  the  most  important  of  Spanish 
draughtsmen  :  and  this  may  claim  to  rank  with 
his  very  finest  work.  It  is  of  his  latest  period, 
done  probably  at  Bordeaux,  and  is  a  fantastic 
sketch,  suggested  by  a  Moorish  bivouac,  (lova, 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  seems  to  have  been 
fond  of  using  printer's  ink,  both  on  canvas  and 
paper ;  this  material  is  here  employed  with  oil 
colours,  and  gives  a  peculiar  effect. 

The  earlier  German  drawings  are  mostly  of  the 
Nuremberg  school,  or  of  the  Swiss  School  of  Glass- 
Painters,  and  more  interesting  to  the  student  than 
to  the  ordinary  amateur,  though  good  examples  of 
their  class.  Holbein  the  Younger  is  not  repre- 
sented :  but  the  Head  of  a  Man  Laughing, 
is  typical  of  the  fine  work  in  silver-point  of 
his  less  famous  father.  Everyone  interested 
in  Rembrandt  should  pay 
special  attention  to  the  bold 
sketch  of  Diana  and  Calisto 
by  Adam  Elsheimer,  the  Frank- 
fort artist  who  worked  in 
Rome,  and  had  so  great  an  in- 
fluence on  Dutch  painting. 
His  novel  dramatic  effects  of 
strong  light  and  shade,  and 
his  original  way  of  seeing  land- 
scape, seem  to  have  fascinated 
the  young  Rembrandt  ;  and 
here  we  see  him  working  in 
brush  and  bistre  with  a  force 
and  boldness  that  anticipate  the 
sketches  of  the  great  Dutchman. 
Nor  was  he  without  influence  on 
Claude. 

Passing    from     Germany     to 
the    Netherlands,   we    find    first 
an    elaborate  drawing  on    dark 
paper   with    white   lights,    con- 
jecturally    assigned    to   Bernard 
van  Orley,  and,   certainly,   very 
closely  in  his  manner  :   a  study 
for  a  picture  by  the  artist  hither- 
to called  "  Dirk  van  Star,'  from 
the    monogram  on    his  engrav- 
and  only  quite  lately  dis- 
covered to  b   really  Dirk  Vellert, 
a   painter  who  worked    at  Ant 
werp,    and  made  main    designs 
for   glass  :    portraits    of  the    ill 
(1,       effeminate        Yalois 
kings     Charles     JX.     and      his 
i    Henry    J '//.,    by    I  [an 
Liefrim  h  ;  A  Band  of  Musicians, 
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by  the  designer  of  hunting  scenes,  Stradanus; 
and  a  Bacchus  and  Ceres  by  the  amazingly 
clever  Hendrik  Goltzius,  who  is  as  brilliant 
in  portraiture,  as  he  is  feebly  violent  in 
allegory. 

So  we  come  to  the  mighty  transformer  of  Flemish 
art,  Rubens.  The  six  specimens  from  his  hand 
show  him  fairly  well  in  various  manners  ;  one  of 
the  most  striking  being  the  large  oil  and  distemper 
study  of  a  negress'  head,  while  the  study  by  the 
master  from  his  own  picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Andrew,  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  drawings 
made  for  his  engravers  to  work  from.  It  is  full  of 
delicacy  and  fire. 

Vandyck  also  made  many  drawings  intended  for 
the  engraver's  use  ;  the  portrait  of  Hubert  van  den 
Eynden  is  one  of  them.     The  three  other  numbers 
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under  his  name  are  a  sketch  for  a  lady's  portrait,  a 
first  thought  for  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  a 
little  studv  of  a  hillside  with  cottages  and  trees,  a 
slight  specimen  of  his  beautiful  drawings  in  land- 
scape, of  which  the  Museum  has  alrtady  several, 
both  in  pen  and  water-colours  or  gouache. 

One  of  the  most  sumptuous  drawings  in  the 
gallery  is  the  large  study  in  colours  by  Jordaens 
for  his  picture  at  Brussels  of  St.  Martin  Exorcising 
a  Demoniac.  The  painting  shows  many  differences 
of  composition,  and,  being  much  heavier  in  colour- 
ing and  less  vivid  in  execution,  is  far  less  attractive 
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than  this  design.  Another  drawing  that  has  always 
been  called  Jordaens'  is,  I  am  convinced,  the  work 
of  David  Wilkie.  Less  robust  and  confident  than 
the  Fleming's  work,  it  is  more  delicate,  intimate 
and  sober,  and  shows  much  more  interest  in 
character.  Wilkie  made  a  number  of  such  spirited 
and  careful  studies  from  older  masters  ;  this,  how 
ever,  is  not  made  directly  from  Jordaens',  but  from 
a  small  adaptation  of  the  subject  ( The  Satyr  and 
the  Peasant  Family,  various  versions  of  which  are 
at  Munich  and  Brussels)  by  some  English  painter 
of  about  1800,  now  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery. 

A     group     of    four    ex- 
tremely brilliant  and  witty 
brush  drawings,  which  are 
placed     next,    has    borne, 
like  other  sketches  of  the 
same     class,      which     are 
fairly    numerous    in     Eng- 
land,  the  name  of  Adritn 
Brouwer.     The  usual  style 
of    that     greatest     of    all 
the      Dutch      painters      of 
tavern      lite     is,      however, 
different    from    this    short- 
hand  manner;    and    it    is, 
perhaps,     more      probable 
that  these  drawings  should 
be  credited  to   Egbert  van 
Heemskerk,   who  came'    to 
England  in  William    III.'s 
time,     and     whose     name 
in  an  old  handwriting  has 
been     found     on    one 
least    of   the    drawings     of 
this  class  in  a  public  sale. 
If  Egbert    van   Heemskerk 
be  really  the  author,  he  de- 
serves to  be  better   known 
than     he     is     at     present. 
The     nation     is     fortunate 
in    having   acquired    since 
the      Rembrandt      exhibi- 
tion at  the  Museum,  which 
closed   last    year,    no   less 
than  seven  new  drawing 
the  master.      All  are  good 
and     beyond     all     doubt, 
and  one  or  two  are  of  ex- 
ceptional importance.    The 
Judith    returning    in     Tri- 
umph with  Halo/ernes'  head 
is   a   subject    so   apt    and 
congenial   to    Rembrandt's 
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hand  that  one  cannot  but  wonder  if  he  ever  painted 
it.  It  would  have  made  a  splendid  picture:  the 
thrilled  procession,  the  onlookers  on  the  wall,  the 
banners  and  horsemen  coming  up  behind,  and  the 
face  of  Judith  focussing  the  intoxicating  joy  of 
triumph.     How  the  scene  would  have  acted  itself 

us,  and  sent  the  roll  of  drums  through  one's 
imagination!  In  admirable  contrast  with  this  is 
the  Tobit  recovering  his  Sight,  which  one  cannot 
look  at  without  sharing  the  intense  eagerness  of 
the  watching  group,  and  listening  for  the  old  man's 
cry  of  wonder  as  the  light  from  the  window  pene- 

his  eyelids  and  seems  to  pervade  all  ihe 
nerves  of  his  body,  half- lifted  from  the  chair. 
Rembrandt  surely  went  further  in  drawing  than 
any  mortal  man  ;  his  lines  are  alive  :  they  create 
by  magic,  so  that  without  thought  of  any  inter- 
posing artifice  we  are  admitted  to  the  heart  of  a 
reality.  Yet  no  man  studied  other  artists  more; 
here  is  a  sketch  to  piove  it,  one  of  several  which 
lie  made  from  the  Last  Supper  of  Leonardo,  as  of 
many  other  works  by  the  great  Italians. 

Caspar    Xetscher,    Wouverman,    a    couple     of 
pleasing  landscapes  by  Swanevelt,  one  of  Claude's 


many  Dutch  imitators,  Thomas  Wyck's  interesting 
view  of  London,  with  old  St.  Paul's  from  Black- 
heath,  and  some  of  the  careful  water  colour  work 
of  eighteenth  century  artists,  still  preserving  the 
national  tradition  in  a  sense  of  daylight  and 
atmosphere,  bring  us  to  the  end  of  the  Dutchmen. 
There  remains  the  French  School.  French 
draughtsmanship  is  very  unequally  represented  in 
the  Museum,  for  while  there  is  a  magnificent  set 
of  Claudes — over  three  hundred — and  a  superb 
set  of  Watteaus,  rivalling  that  of  the  Louvre; 
most  of  the  othtr  artists  are  quite  inadequately 
represented,  or  not  at  all.  The  recent  acquisitions 
here  shown,  while  adding  to  Claude  and  Watteau, 
strengthen  the  existing  collection  where  it  was 
poor,  and  fill  up  some  important  gaps.  Thus 
there  is  a  delicate  Fragonard  in  sepia,  from  the 
De  Goncourt  collection;  some  delightful  studies 
by  Gabriel  de  St.  Aubin,  a  most  accomplished 
diaughtsman;  a  rich,  elaborate  sketch  for  a  picture 
by  Greu/e  ;  two  I  )aubigny  landscapes  ;  three  black 
chalk  studies  by  Millet,  one  of  which,  Les  Becheurs 
is  specially  powerful,  and  notable  as  being  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  his  etchings  ;    and  a  splendid  study 
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in  chalks  and  water-colours  by  I  >elacroix,  for  the 
Femmes  J  Alger,  of  the  Louvre.  The  Claudes  and 
W  atteaus  are  all  most  desirable  acquisitions  ;  one 
of  the  Watteaus,  a  sheet  of  studies  of  heads,  has 
that  wonderful  draughtsman's  qualities  of  delicate 
firmness,  vivacity  of  line,  and  exquisite  apprecia- 
tion of  his  materials,  in  an  almost  unipproached 
degree.  The  Jlcad  of  a  Young  Man,  by  N  colas 
Laigneau,  is  also  a  welcome  addition  to  the  Museum 
collection  of  the  work  of  this  artist,  best  known  by 
his  portrait  studies  of  old  age  :  and  if  the  landscape 
bearing  Gaspar  Poussin's  name  may  be  thought, 
in  spite  of  its  charm  and  of  certain  Caspar  like 
mannerisms,  to  betray  rather  a  later  and,  perhaps, 
an  Italian  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
strange,  incisive  portrait  of  himself  by  Nicolas 
Poussin,  made  during  recovery  from  an  il'ness,  as 
one  might  well  divine  from  the  haggard  features 
without  the  aid  of  the  attesting  inscription  below. 
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HE  "INSTRUMENT"  OF  IN- 
STITUTION OF  THE  ROYAL 
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[In  response  to  a  large  number  of  inquiries  for 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  we  reprint  herewith 
the  original  "  Instrument,"  which  defines  the 
Society's  constitution  and  government.  A  few 
days  after  the  completion  of  this  document,  twenty- 
eight  of  the  thirty-four  Academicians  nominated 
by  the  King  drew  up  and  signed  an  obligation  by 
which  each  one  undertook  to  observe  all  the  laws 
and  regulations  contained  in  the  "Instrument," 
and  also  all  other  laws,  bye-laws,  or  regulations 
which  nvght  be  subsequently  made  for  the  better 
government  of  the  Society. — Editor,  The  Studio.] 

"Whereas  sundry  persons,  resident  in  this 
metropolis,  eminent  professors  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture,  have  most  humbly  repre- 
sented by  memorial  unto  the  King  that  they  are 
desirous  of  establishing  a  Society  for  promoting  the 
Arts  of  I  lesign,  and  earnestly  soliciting  his  Majesty's 
patronage  and  assistance  in  carry:ng  this  their  plan 
into  execution  ;  and,  whereas,  its  great  utility  hath 
been  fully  and  clearly  demonstrated,  his  Majesty, 
therefore,  desirous  of  encouraging  every  useful 
undertaking,  doth  hereby  institute  and  establish 
the  said  Society,  under  the  name  and  title  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London,  graciously 
declaring  hiiiiseh  the  patron,  protector,  and  sup- 
porter thereof ;  and  commanding  that  it  be  estab- 
lished under  the  forms  and  regulations  hereinafter 


mentioned,  which  have  been  most  humbly  laid 
before  his  Majesty,  and  received  his  royal  appro- 
bation and  assent. 

"  I.  The  said  Society  shall  consist  of  forty 
members  only,  who  shall  be  called  Academicians 
of  the  Royal  Academy ;  they  shall  all  of  them  be 
artists  by  profession  at  the  time  of  their  adnvssion 
— that  is  to  say,  painters,  sculptors,  or  architects, 
men  of  fair  moral  characters,  of  high  reputation  in 
their  several  professions;  at  least  five-and-twenty 
years  of  age  ;  resident  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  not 
members  of  any  other  society  of  artists  established 
in  London. 

"  II.  It  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  the  follow- 
ing forty*  persons  be  the  original  members  of  the 
said  Society,  viz.: — 
Joshua  Reynolds  Richard  Wilson 

Benjamin  West  G.  Michaei    Moser 

Thomas  SANDBY  Samuel  \\  \.  i 

Francis  Corts  Peter  Toms 

John  Baker  Angelica  Kaueemann 

Mason  Chamberlin  Rk  hard  Yeo 

John  Gwynn  .Mary  Moser 

Thomas  Gainsborough  William  CHAMBERS 

J.  Baptisi   Cipriani  Joseph  Wilton- 

Jeremiah  Meyer  George  Barret 

Francis  Milner  Newton      Edward  Penny 
Paul  Sandby  Agostino  Carlini 

Francesco  i:\ktolozzi  Francis  Hayman 

Charles  Catton  Dominic  Serres 

Nathaniel  Hone  John  Richards 

William  Tyi  er  FraNCI        i  Ziio   VRELL1 

Nathaniel  Dance  GtORGE  Dan-ce 

"III.  After  the  first  institution,  all  vacancies  of 
Academicians  shall  be  filled  by  election  from 
amongst  the  exhibitors  in  the  Royal  Academy  ;  the 
names  of  the  candidates  for  admission  shall  be  put 
up  in  the  Academy  three  months  before  the  day  of 
election,  of  which  day  timely  notice  shall  be  given 
in  writing  to  all  the  Academicians  ;  each  candidate 
shall,  on  the  day  of  election,  have  at  least  thirty 
suffrages  in  his  favour,  to  be  duly  elected ;  and  he 
shall  not  receive  his  letter  of  admission  till  he  hath 
deposited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  to  remain  there, 
a  picture,  bas  relief,  or  other  specimen  of  his 
abilities  approved  of  by  the  then  sitting  Council  of 
the  Academy. 

"IV.  For  the  government  of  the  Society  there 
shall  be  annually  elected  a  President  and  eight 
other  persons,  who  shall  form  a  Council,  which 
shall  have  the  entire  direction  and  management  of 
all  the  business  of  the  Society  :  and  all  the  officers 
and  servants  thereof  shall  be  subservient  to  the 
said  council,  which  shall  have  power  to  reform  all 
abuses,    to  censure  such  as  are  deficient   in   their 

"  The  number  of  members  was  not  actually  brought  up  to  forty  until 
five  years  later.     The  names  of  Johan  Zoflany  and  William  Hoare  were 

added  in  1769  to  the  thirty. four  artists  first  nominated  by  the  King. 
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duty,  and  (with  the  consent  of  the  genet al  body, 
and  the  King's  permission  first  obtained  for  that 
purpose)  to  suspend  or  entirely  remove  from  their 
employments  such  as  shall  be  found  guilty  of  any 
great  offences.  The  council  shall  meet  as  often  as 
the  business  of  the  Society  shall  require  it  ;  every 
member  shall  be  punctual  to  the  hour  of  appoint- 
ment, under  the  penalty  of  a  fine,  at  the  opt  on  of 
the  council  ;  and  at  each  meeting  the  attending 
membi  rs  shall  receive  forty-five  shillings,  to  be 
equally  divided  amongst  them,  in  which  division, 
however,  the  secretary  shall  not  be  comprehended. 

"  V.  The  seats  in  the  council  shall  go  by  suc- 
cession to  all  the  members  of  the  Society,  except- 
ing the  secretary,  who  shall  always  belong  thereto. 
Four  of  the  council  shall  be  voted  out  every  year, 
and  these  shall  not  re-occupy  their  stats  in  the 
council  till  all  the  rest  have  served  ;  neither  the 
president  nor  secretary  shall  have  any  vote  ether 
in  the  council  or  general  assembly,  excepting  the 
suffrages  be  equal,  in  which  case  the  president 
shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

"VI.  There  shall  be  a  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  elected  by  ballot,  from  amongst  the 
A'  ademicians,  and  approved  of  by  the  King  ;  his 
business  shall  be  to  keep  the  minutes  of  the  council, 
to  write  It  Iters,  and  send  summonses,  &c.  ;  he  shall 
attend  at  the  exhibition,  assist  in  disposing  the  per- 
formances, make  out  the  catalogues,  &c.  ;  he  shall 
also,  when  the  keeper  of  the  Academy  is  indisposed, 
take  upon  himself  the  care  of  the  Academy  and 
the  inspection  of  the  Schoo's  of  Design,  for  which 
he  shall  be  properly  qualified  :  his  salary  shall  be 
sixty  pounds  a  year,  and  he  shall  continue  in  office 
during  his  Majesty's  pleasure. 

"VII.   There   shall    be  a    Keeper  of  the   Royal 
my,    elected    by    ballot,    from    amongst    the 
micians :    he   shall    be   an    able    painter    of 
history,  sculptor,  or  other  artist,  properlv  qualified. 
His  business  shall  be  to  keep  the  Royal  Academy, 
with  the  models,  casts,  books,  and  other  moveables 
ing  thereto  ;  to  attend  regularly  the  Schools 
"I    Design  during   the  sittings  of  the  students,  to 
preserve  order  among  them,  and  to  give  them  such 
advice   and    instruction  as   they  shall   require  ;    he- 
shall    have    the    immediate    direction    of    all     the 
servants  of  the  Academy,  shall  regulate  all  things 
relating  to  the  schools,  and,  with    the  assistance  of 
the   v'sito-s,   provide    the   living   models,    &c.      He 
shall   attend   at    the  exhibition,   assist   in   disposing 
the  performances,   and   he  constantly  at   hand  to 
rum.      lie.  salary  shall  be 
one-   hundred   pounds  a  year  :   he-  shall   have  a  con 
venient    apartment     allotted     him     in     the     Royal 
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Academy,  where  he  shall  constantly  reside ;  and 
he  shall  continue  in  office  during  the  King's 
pleasure. 

"  VIII.  There  shall  be  a  Treasurer  of  the  Royal 
Academv,  who,  as  the  King  is  graciously  pleased 
to  pay  all  deficiencies,  shall  be  appointed  by  his 
Majesty  from  amongst  the  Academicians,  that  he 
may  have  a  person  on  whom  he  places  full  con- 
fidence in  an  office  where  his  interest  is  concerned  ; 
and  his  Majesty  doth  hereby  nominate  and  appoint 
William  Chambers,  Esquire,  architect  of  his  works, 
to  be  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  ; 
which  office  he  shall  hold,  together  with  the  emolu- 
ments thereof  from  the  date  of  these  presents, 
and  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure.  His  business 
shall  be  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits  of  the 
Academy,  to  pay  its  expenses,  to  superintend 
repairs  of  the  buildings  and  alterations,  to  examine 
all  bills,  and  to  conclude  all  bargains  ;  he  shall 
once  in  every  quarter  lay  a  fair  state  of  his  accounts 
before  the  council,  and  when  they  have  passed 
examination  and  been  approved  there,  he  shall  lay 
them  before  the  Keeper  of  his  Majesty's  Purse,  to 
be  by  him  finally  audited  and  the  deficiencies  paid: 
his  salary  shall  be  sixty  pounds  a  year. 

"  IX.  That  the  Schools  of  Design  may  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  ablest  artists,  there  shall  be 
elected  annually  from  amongst  the  Academicians 
nine  persons  who  shall  be  called  Visitors  :  they 
shall  be  painters  of  history,  able  sculptors,  or  other 
per.-ons  properly  qualified  ;  their  business  shall  be 
to  attend  the  schools  by  rotation  each  a  month,  to 
set  the  figures,  to  examine  the  performances  of  the 
students,  to  advise  and  instruct  them,  to  endeavour 
to  form  their  taste,  and  turn  their  attention  towards 
that  branch  of  the  arts  for  which  they  shall  seem  to 
have  the  aptest  disposition.  These  officers  shall  be 
approved  of  by  the  King  ;  they  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  treasury  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  for  each 
time  of  attending,  which  shall  beat  least  two  hours, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  and 
sixpence  whenever  they  neglect  to  attend,  unless 
they  appoint  a  proxy  from  amongst  the  visitors  for 
the  time  being,  in  which  case  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  reward.  At  every  election  of  visitors  four  of 
the  eld  visitors  shall  be  declared  non-eligible. 

"X.  There  shall  be  a  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
who  shall  read  annually  six  public  lectures  in  the 
schools,  adapted  to  the  arts  of  design  ;  his  salary 
shall  be  th  rty  pounds  a  year;  and  he  shall  con- 
tinue in  office  during  the  King's  pleasure. 

"  XI.  There  shall  be  a  Professor  of  Architecture, 
who  shall  read  annually  six  public  Lectures,  calcu- 
Uted  to  form  the  taste  of  the  Students,  to  instruct 
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them  in  the  laws  and  principles  of  composition, 
to  point  out  to  them  the  beauties  or  faults  of  cele- 
brated productions,  to  fit  them  for  an  unprejudiced 
study  of  books,  and  for  a  critical  examination  of 
structures ;  his  salary  shall  be  thirty  pounds  a 
year  ;  and  he  shall  continue  in  office  during  the 
King's  pleasure. 

"XII.  There  shall  be  a  Professor  of  Painting, 
who  shall  read  annually  six  Lectures,  calculated  to 
instruct  the  Students  in  the  principles  of  composi- 
tion, to  form  their  taste  of  design  and  colouring,  to 
strengthen  their  judgment,  to  point  out  to  them  the 
beauties  and  imperfections  of  celebrated  works  of 
Art,  and  the  particular  excellencies  or  defects  of 
great  masters  ;  and,  finally,  to  lead  them  into  the 
readiest  and  most  efficacious  paths  of  study  ;  his 
salary  shall  be  thirty  pounds  a  year :  and  he  shall 
continue  in  office  during  the  King's  pleasure. 

"XIII.  There  shall  be  a  Professor  of  Perspec- 
tive and  Geometry,  who  shall  read  six  public 
Lectures  annually  in  the  Schools,  in  which  all  the 
ustful  propositions  of  Geometry,  together  with  the 
principle  of  1  ineal  and  Aerial  Perspective,  and  a'so 
the  projection  of  shadows,  reflections,  and  refrac- 
tions shall  be  clearly  and  fully  illustrated  :  he  shall 
particularly  confine  himself  to  the  quickest,  easiest, 
and  most  exact  methods  of  operation.  He  shall 
continue  in  office  during  the  King's  pleasure  ;  and 
his  salary  shall  be  thirty  pounds  a  year. 

"  XIV.  The  Lectures  of  all  the  Professors  shall 
be  laid  before  the  Council  for  its  approbation,  which 
shall  be  obtained  in  writing,  before  they  can  be 
read  in  the  public  Schools.  All  these  Professors 
shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  the  last  three  from 
amongst  the  Academicians. 

'•XV.  There  shall  be  a  Porter  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  whose  salary  shall  be  twenty-five  pounds 
a  year  ;  he  shall  have  a  room  in  the  Royal  \>  i  iemy, 
and  receive  his  orders  from  the  Keeper  or  Secretary. 

"  XVI.  There  shall  be  a  Sweeper  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  whose  salary  shall  be  ten  pounds  a  year- 

"XVII.  There  shall  be  an  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Paintings,  Sculpture,  and  Designs,  which  shall 
be  open  to  all  Artists  of  distinguished  merit ;  it 
shall  continue  for  the  public  one  month,  and  be 
under  the  regulations  expressed  in  the  bye-laws  of 
the  Society,  hereafter  to  be  made.  Of  the  profits 
arisin.u  therefrom,  two  hundred  pounds  shall  be 
given  to  indigent  artists,  or  their  families,  and  the 
remainder  shall  be  employed  in  the  support  of  the 
Institution.  All  Academicians,  till  they  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  sixty,  shall  be  obliged  to  ex- 
hibit at  least  one  performance,  under  a  penalty  of 
five  pounds,  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the 


Academy,  unless  they  can  show  sufficient  cause  for 
their  omission  ;  but  after  that  age,  they  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  duty. 

"XVIII.  There  shall  he  a  Winter  Academy  of 
Living  Models,  men  and  women  of  different 
characters,  under  the  regulations  expressed  in  the 
bye-laws  of  the  Society,  hereafter  to  be  made,  free 
to  all  Students  who  shall  be  qualified  to  receive 
advantage  from  such  studies. 

"XIX.  There  shall  be  a  Summer  Academy  of 
Living  Models  to  paint  after,  also  of  laymen  with 
draperies,  both  Ancient  and  Modern,  Plaster 
Figures,  Bas-reliefs,  models  and  designs  of  Fruits, 
Flowers,  Ornaments,  &c,  free  to  all  artists  qualified 
to  receive  advantage  from  such  studies,  and  under 
the  regulations  expressed  in  the  bye-laws  of  the 
Society  hereafter  to  be  made. 

"XX.  There  shall  be  a  Library  of  Books  of 
Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  and  all  the 
Sciences  relating  thereto  ;  also  prints  of  bas-reliefs, 
vases,  trophies,  ornaments,  dresses,  ancient  and 
modern  customs  and  ceremonies,  instruments  of 
war  and  arts,  utensils  of  sacrifice,  and  all  other 
things  useful  to  Students  in  the  Arts  ;  which 
Library  shall  be  open  one  day  in  every  week  to 
all  Students  properly  qualified.  One  of  the 
Members  of  the  Council  shall  attend  in  the  room 
during  the  whole  time  it  is  open,  to  keep  order, 
and  to  see  that  no  damage  is  done  to  the  hooks  ; 
and  he  shall  be  paid  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  fi  >r 
his  attendance.  No  books  shall,  under  any  pre- 
tence, be  suffered  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Library  ; 
but  every  Academician  shall  have  tree  ingress  at 
all  seasonable  times  of  the  day  to  consult  the  books, 
and  to  make  designs  or  sketches  from  th 

"XXI.  There  shall  be  annually  one  General 
Meeting  of  the  whole  body,  or  more  if  requisite, 
to  elect  the  Council  and  Visitors;  to  confirm  new 
laws  and  regulations  ;  to  hear  complaints  and  re- 
dress grievances,  if  there  be  any  ;  and  to  do  any 
other  business  relative  to  the  Societv. 

"XXII.  'The  Council  shall  frame  new  laws  and 
regulations  ;  but  they  shall  have  no  force  till  rati- 
fied by  the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
the  approbation  of  the  Kin-. 

"XX I II.  Tin  mgh  it  may  nut  he  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Institution  absolutely  to  prohibit  plurahti 
yet  they  are  as  much  as  possible  to  be  avoided,  that 
his  Majesty's  gracious  intention  may  be  complied 
with,  by  dividing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  Institution  amongst  all  its  Members. 

"XXIV.  If  any  Member  of  the  Society  shall,  by 
any  means,  become  obnoxious,  it  may  be  put  to 
the    ballot,  in   the  General   Assembly,   whether  he 
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shall  be  expelled,  and  if  there  be  found  a  majority 
for  expulsion,  he  shall  be  expelled,  provided  his 
Majesty's  permission  be  first  obtained  for  that 
purpose. 

"XXV.  No  Student  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Schools,  till  he  hath  satisfied  the  Keeper  of  the 
Academy,  the  Visitor,  and  Council  for  the  time 
being,  of  his  abilities  ;  which  being  done,  he  shall 
receive  his  Letter  of  Admission,  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Academy,  certifying  that  he  is 
admitted  a  Student  in  the  Royal  Schools. 

"XXVI.  If  any  Student  be  guilty  of  improper 
behaviour  in  the  Schools,  or  doth  not  quietly 
submit  to  the  Rules  and  Orders  established  for 
their  regulation,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Council,  upon  complaint  being  first  made  by  the 
Keeper  of  the  Academy,  to  expel,  reprimand,  or 
rusticate  him  for  a  certain  time  ;  but  if  he  be  once 
expelled,  he  shall  never  be  re-admitted  in  the 
Royal  Schools. 

"XXVII.  All  modes  of  elections  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  the  bye-laws  of  the  Society,  hereafter  to 
be  made  for  that  purpose. 

"I  approve  of  this  plan;  let  it  be  put  into 
execution. 

"GEORGE,  R 

"St.  James's,  December  10th,  1768." 

STUDIO-TALK. 

(From  our  own   Correspondents.) 

LONDON.— Although  the  space  allotted  to 
works  of  art  at  the  Earl's  Court  Exhibition 
is    comparatively     limited,    the    artistic 
exhibits   are   by   no   means   the    least   in- 
ng  things  in  the  show.     They  consist  for  the 
most   pari  of   pictures   and   drawings  of  great  con- 
odes  ol  a  dramatic  type  con- 
nected  with   fires.      The  collection   is   more  or  less 
historical,    for    it     includes    many    works     by    old 
rs  who  have  recorded  stirring  scenes  which 

havi    i me  famous  in  the  re<  ords  ol  London  and 

other  cities;    but    there    are  also  a    few   modern 

paintings    l>\    artists   of   note.     One  of    tin-  chief 

in  this  lattei  1  lass  is  The  Rescue,  by  Millais, 

i|  the  highest  in  re  also  the  sketch  by 

his  Royal   Exchange  wall 

ng  of  the   Fin  oj   London,  a  picture   !>\    Mr. 

( 'liatle,  \  igi  ir  of  :  ng  gii  1  to  in 

a  burning   I  id  a   pathetii    si  ene,  thi 

of     ,1      tin  1  1  on'  h     artist, 

M.    Renard.      As   an   adjunct    to    the   remarkable 

ml  other  appliances 
■  .n  the   picture  gallery  is  a  feature 
. 


of  much    importance,  and  it    has  certainly  many 
reasons  for  attracting  popular  attention. 


There  have  been  lately  several  one-man  shows 
of  more  than  ordinary  value  which  have  come  as 
pleasant  exceptions  in  the  crowd  of  minor  exhibi- 
tions opened  during  the  spring  season.  Mr. 
Mortimer  Menpes,  perhaps,  provided  at  Messrs. 
Dowdeswell's  gallery  the  most  generally  attractive 
collection  in  his  series  of  sketches  and  studies  of 
scenes  at  the  Durbar.  In  this  he  turned  to  good 
account  the  many  opportunities  he  has  had  of 
studying  effects  of  tropical  sunlight  and  the 
gorgeous  combinations  of  Eastern  colour.  The 
show,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  best  for  which  he 
has  ever  been  responsible  ;  it  was  full  of  variety 
both  of  subject  and  treatment,  and  exceptionally 
happy  in  its  suggestion  of  the  splendour  of  the 
great  Indian  function.  The  works  included  gave 
an  excellent  impression  of  his  skill  as  an  oil-painter 
and  water-colourist,  and  of  his  unfailing  ingenuity 
in  choice  of  appropriate  material. 


Another  noteworthy  exhibition,  of  pictures  and 
drawings  by  Mr.  R.  Macaulay  Stevenson,  was  to 
be  seen  at  the  Bruton  Gallery  during  July.  It 
gave  a  very  good  impression  of  the  powers  of  an 
artist  who  holds  a  high  place  among  the  younger 
Scottish  romanticists.  He  is  obviously  a  follower 
of  Corot,  in  the  sense  that  he  has  studied  closely 
the  methods  and  artistic  principles  of  that  master  ; 
but  he  has  turned  his  study  to  excellent  account 
and  has  used  it  as  a  foundat'on  for  methods  of  his 
own  which  are  strongly  individual  and  full  of 
personal  quality.  The  great  charm  of  his  work 
comes  from  the  manner  in  which  he  adapts  land- 
scape details  to  the  purposes  of  well  considered 
design  without  losing  the  charm  and  subtlety  of 
nature's  effects.  He  is  a  delicate  colourist  and 
plays  daintily  with  quiet  modulations  of  grey  and 
green  ;  and  he  arranges  his  canvases  with  a  very 
just  appreciation  of  refinements  of  line  composition. 


Mr.  Herbert  Marshall's  water-colours  of  London, 
France,  and  Holland,  exhibited  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Fine  Art  S01  iety,  claim  mention  as  characteristic 
performances  by  an  artist  who  occupies  a  very 
definite  place  m  our  modern  school.  l'art  of  the 
collection  consisted  of  those  admirable  drawings 
of  London  streets  which  have  gained  for  Mr. 
Marshall  his  wide  reputation  as  an  intelligent 
student  of  the  picturesque  aspects  of  a  great  city  ; 
but  there  were  besides  some  fascinating  landscapes 
treated  with  delightful  delicacy  of  draughtsmanship 
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and  tenderness  of  atmospheric  effect.  In  these 
the  artist  showed  that  he  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  specialist  in  one  class  of  subject,  and  that 
he  is  as  capable  of  dealing  with  the  more  elusive 
aspects  of  nature  as  with  the  more  obvious  facts  of 
town  architecture. 

Miss  C.  M.  Nichols,  whose  paintings,  drawings, 
and  etchings  were  recently  on  view  at  Mr. 
McQueen's  gallery,  is  best  known  as  a  clever  and 
original  etcher.  In  this  branch  of  art  practice  she 
has  gained  much  distinction,  and  that  her  reputa- 
tion is  amply  justified  this  exhibition  proved  indis- 
putably. Her  black  and  white  work  has  remarkable 
strength  and  decision,  great  breadth  of  touch,  and 
freedom  of  method,  and  in  most  instances  it  deals 


with  very  well  -  selected  subjects.  Among  the 
paintings  in  oil  and  water-colour  shown,  there 
were  several  which  can  be  sincerely  commended 
— for  instance,  the  Old  Houses  at  Norwich,  A 
French  Chateau,  Montrtuil,  and  Hoveton  deserve 
particular  mention  as  sound  pieces  of  technical 
accomplishment. 


Messrs.  Broadwood  &  Co.,  the  well-known  piano 
manufacturers,  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their 
enterprise  in  breaking  away  from  time-worn  tra- 
ditions, and  enlisting  the  services  of  so  modern 
and  so  original  a  designer  as  Mr.  ( '.  R.  Ashbee. 
The  illustration,  on  this  page,  of  a  grand  piano 
decorated  by  Mr.  Ashbee,  while  it  conveys  no 
idea   of    the   beauty    of    colour   of    the    original, 
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must  be  no  departure.  Indeed,  the  household 
uses  of  stained  glass  windows  are  now  so  various 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  exclude  such  light  and 
graceful  kinds  of  realistic  treatment  as  may  be 
made  decorative.  This  has  long  been  understood 
by  Mr.  R.  Anning  Bell,  and  to-day  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Orr 
proves  that  he  can  be  a  follower  of  Mr.  Bell  with- 
out losing  his  own  individuality.  Gifted  with  a 
very  pleasant  sense  of  colour,  he  walks  with  confi- 
dence, and  his  designs  show  that  he  is  able  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  line  and  the  patterning 
support  of  leading.  There  is  abundant  room 
for  windows  of  this  kind.  In  almost  every  large 
house  in  our  modern  cities  there  are  windows 
from  which  the  look-out  is  so  ugly  and  dismal  that 
the  view  should  be  hidden  from  sight.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  the  most  general  opportunity  for  the  use 
of  stained  glass  in  houses.  But  why  should  it  not 
be  more  employed  also  for  the  embellishment  of 
school  rooms,  and  as  a  means  by  which  local 
history  may  be  commemorated  in  town  halls  and 
other  public  buildings  ? 
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Past  and  present  students  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge will  doubtless  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
possess  souvenirs  of  their  universities  which  are  at 
once  durable  and  artistic,  and  the  medallions, 
recently  produced  by  Mr.  M.  Seeck,  one  of  which 
is  illustrated  on  page  209,  fulfil  these  requirements. 
On  one  side  is  given  the  coats  of  arms  and  dates  of 
foundation  of  the  various  colleges,  arranged  round 
the  arms  of  the  university  itself  with  the  inscription 
"  Oxonia  alma  mater  mea  "  and  "  Cantabrigia  alma 


■  heless    demonstrates 
the  fact  that  the  decorator 

has  very  successfully  grap- 
pled  with  a  difficult  subject 


The    conventions   which 
once  governed    the  art    of 
tained  glass     worker 
have     been     modified     in 
n  -  ent     yeai  .     and     they 
are  now  in     \  mpathy  with 
the    growing    demand    for 
secular    and    homtly    sub 
jects.     'I  he  ancii  nt  stern 
ness    "I      de  ign     is     still 
1  when  the  occa 
sion  needs  such  treatment, 
but  it  ! 

thing  from  which  there 
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mater  inea."       On  the    reverse   is  given  a    figure 
of  the  Muse  of  Learning,  while  the  backgrounds 


represent  views 
of  the  respective 
university  towns. 
The  medallions, 
which  are  good 
examples  of  the 
medallists'  art, 
are  issued  in  silver 
and  in  bronze. 


T he  silver 
trowel,  of  which  an 
illustrationappears 
on  page  210,  was 
used  in  connec- 
tion with  the 
ceremony  of  laying 
the  foundation 
stone  of  Mr.  A. 
Saxon  Snell's  ad- 
ditions to  Charing 
Cross  Hospital. 
The  trowel  was 
designed  and 
executed  by  Mr.  J. 
Hodel  and  Mr.  L. 
W  cingartner  re- 
spectively, mem 
hers  of  the  Broms- 
grove  Guild  of 
Applied  Arts,  an 
association   which 

has  earned  a  reputation  for  good  design  and  honest 

craftsmanship. 
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EXECUTED    BY    L.   WEINGARTNER,    01      nil. 

BROMSGROVF.   GUILD   OF   Al'I'LIEU   ARTS 


N(  >TTIN<  ill  AM.  From  lime  to  time 
the  valuable  collections  of  the  Not- 
tingham Art  Museum  have  been 
enriched  by  individual  generosity, 
and  the  fine  examples  of  sculptural  art  which 
have  recently  been  handed  over  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Holbrook  Bequest  claim  special  atten- 
tion. Under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  W,  lb.! 
brook,  the  sum  of  _£i,Xoo  was  bequeathed 
fur  the  erection  of  memorials  to  the  Notting 
hamshire  poets,  Lord  Byron,  Henry  Kirke 
White,  William  and  Mary  Howitt,  Robert 
Millhouse,  Thomas  Miller,  and  Philip  Janus 
Bailey,     "for     the'     benefit    and    edification    of 

■  mts    of     Nottingham."      The    dis- 
crimination    in     the      ielection     ol     sculptors 
memorials    completed,     has 
2 10 


done    much    for    the  successful   result  which    has 
been  achieved.  

The  beautiful  bas-relief  in  bronze  which  con- 
stitutes the  memorial  to  William  and  Mary  Howitt, 
poets  and  writers,  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
George  Frampton,  R.A.,  and,  appropriately,  forms 
the  centre-piece  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
memorials,  under  the  colonnade  at   the  entrance 
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HENRY   KIRKK   WHITE    MEMORIAL 


BY   O.  SHEITARD 


to  the  Museum.  The  literary  reputation  of  the 
Howitts  is  world-wide,  and  their  long  and  useful 
lives  are  worthily  perpetuated.  Their  unison  of 
thought  and  literary  companionship,  which  formed 
so  prominent  a  feature  in  their  lives,  is  portrayed 
with  that  depth  of  feeling  which  is  characd 
of  Mr.  Frampton's  work.  Their  love  of  literature 
is  illustrated  by  the  open  book  which  they  hold, 
and  on  which  their  attention  is  concentrated  It 
is  a  singularly  happy  composition,  and  the  decora- 
uckground  if  laurels,  with  its  dignity  and 
simplicity,  is  in  keeping  with  the  subject  of  the 
memorial.     The  whole  treatment  of  the  bas-relief 


is  original,  spontaneous,  and  decorative,  and  it  is 
the  happy  facility  which  Mr.  Frampton  has  of 
producing  resemblances  full  of  life  and  intelligence, 
combined  with  artistic  qualities,  which  has  secured 
for  him  a  well-merited  reputation. 


The  memorial  to  the  veteran  poet,  Philip  James 
Bailey,  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Albert  Toft, 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  model  the  bust  from 
life,  and  in  its  realisation  of  character  and  life  it 
possesses  indisputable  powtr.  On  the  silver  granite 
pedestal  below  the  bust  is  a  panel  illustrating 
a  passage  from  "  Festus." 


The  rendering  of  this  difficult  subject  reflects 
infinite  credit  upon  Mr.  Toft.  It  is  essentially 
ideal  in  treatment,  and  the  modelling  throughout  is 
delicate  and  truthful. 


Mr.  Oliver  Sheppard,  late  modelling  master 
of  the  Nottingham  School  of  Art,  was  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  bust  of  Henry 
Kirke  White.  Authentic  portraits  of  the  poet 
are   rare,    and    Mr.    Sheppard    has    succeeded    in 
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It  is  reminiscent  of  the  idealistic  Philip's  portrait, 
with  which  many  are  familiar.  The  memorials  to 
Miller  and  Millhouse  await  execution,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  it  is  expected  that  the 
bequest  will  be  completed  in  its  entirety. 


The  memorials  have  been  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  and  advice  of  the  Director, 
Mr.  G.  Harry  Wallis.  They  form  a  valuable 
record  of  illustrious  citizenship,  and  the  high 
quality  of  the  work  is  an  incentive  towards 
life's  noble  ideals,  and  renders  the  bequest  of 
national  importance. 

YOUGHAL.— Of  all  the  varieties  of  Irish 
lace,  that  known  as  Youghal  lace  is 
justly  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult  to 
make,  being  worked  stitch  by  stitch  without  any 
foundation.  The  Youghal  lace  industry  had  its 
birth    in    1847,    the    Irish    famine   year.      Mother 


HYKON    Ml  MORI  A  L 
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producing  a  bust  which  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 
The  pedestal  is  enriched  with  a  bronze  bas-reliei 
representing  the  allegorical  figure  of  Genius 
mourning  the  early  death  of  the  poet,  and  holding 
a  volume,  over  which  hang  laurel  wreaths.  The 
posi  of  the  figure  is  full  of  refinement  and  dignity, 
and  the  Wirt-  is  expressive  of  regret.  Mr.  Shep- 
pard's  work  displ  ,       ers  of  the  highest 

order,  and  foretells  .1  brilliant  future. 


The  Byron  Memorial  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Drury,  A.R.A.,  and  this  conscientious  bust  of  the 
poet  will  doubtless  meet  with    just   appreciation. 
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Margaret    Smyth,    a    nun     in    the    Presentation      ceived  the  idea  of  starting  some  employment  which 

Convent,  co.  Cork,   horror-stricken  at  the  sight  of      might  provide  them  with   bread.      Hut  of  what  that 
the  starving  women  and  children  around  her,  con-      employment  should  consit  t  sorely  perplexed  Mother 
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Smyth.  It  so  happened  that  one  day,  searching  in 
cut-of-the-way  nooks  and  corners,  she  chanced  to 
light  upon  a  scrap  of  rare  old  Italian  lace.  The 
moment  of  inspiration  had  come.  Here  was  work 
which  might  )ield  bread  for  poor  hungry  girls  and 
children.  That  lovely 
scrap  should  be  made  to 
give  up  the  secret  of  its 
construction.  Setting  to 
work,  she  picked  the  lace 
to  pieces,  unravelling  it 
thread  by  thread,  until  at 
last  she  fully  grasped  all 
the  details  of  the  delicate 
and  intricate  pattern. 
Mother  Smyth's  difficulties 
were,  however,  by  no 
means  at  an  end.  Her 
self  imposed  task  was  an 
arduous  one  ;  but  at  last, 
after  many  attempts  and 
repeated  disappointments, 
she  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  school  for  lace 
which  is  now  of  Europi  an 
reputation. 


tricacies  she  unravelled  it  to  the  last  stitch.  As 
time  went  on  and  the  workers  acquired  skill,  they 
invented  new  stitches,  and  made  so  many  changes 
in  the  original  pattern  that  at  the  present  day 
Voughal   needle-point  lace   may  justly  claim  to  be 


I  ii  the  01  iginal  •  rap  of 
old  Italian  point  which 
served  as  Mother  Smyth's 
model,  nothing  now 
ns,  as  in  her  eagei 
ness  to  master  its  in- 
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regarded  as  a  purely  Irish  production.  Hun- 
dreds of  new  stitches  have  been  invented,  and 
the  threads  are  so  complicated  as  to  render  it 
almost  impossible  to  unravel.  No  words  could 
<lo  justice  to  the  beauty  of  these  almost  fair)  like 
productions  of  the  needle,  some  of  which  rival 
the  spider's  web  in  the  fineness  and  intricacy  of 
their  meshes. 

Youghal  lace,  from  the  countless  number  and 
complicated  nature  of  the  stitches,  is  far  more 
lasting  than  most  other  laces,  and  will  bear  any 
amount  of  wear  and  tear.  After  undergoing 
for    years  the   process   of  washing  and   making 


"  m  \rcii  " 
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up,  it  will  be  found  as  good  as  ever.  The 
greater  part  of  the  lace  is  made  by  the  girls 
in  the  convent,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
nuns  themselves.  Some,  however,  is  made  by 
the  women,  married  and  single,  of  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood.  So  profitable  has  the 
industry  proved  to  these,  that  many  not  only  sup- 
port themselves,  but  also  clothe  their  children  on 
their  earnings,  while  some  depend  upon  it  as  their 
sole  means  of  living.  Thus  the  Youghal  lace 
industry  has  been  the  means  of  dispelling  the 
grim  shadows  of  want  and  hunger  from  many 
a  poor  home,  and  enabling  numbers  to  enjoy 
some  of  the  comforts  of  life.  E.  L. 
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GLASGOW.— Mr.  Monro  S.  Orr,  whose 
drawings  are  reproduced  in  this  and 
the  following  pages,  studied  at  the 
Glasgow  School  of  Art  under  that 
excellent  teacher,  Mr.  F.  H.  Newbery.  He  passed 
through  the  whole  course  of  study,  and  as  his 
natural  bent  was  for  figure  work,  he  gave  particu- 
lar attention  to  anatomy  and  succeeded  in 
winning    a   Queen's    Trize   for    that    too   often 
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neglected  subject.  Mr.  Orr  has  exhibited  draw- 
ings in  the  Glasgow  Institute  and  also  in  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool.  A  good  deal  of 
his  time  has  been  devoted  to  book  illustration, 
and  not  long  ago  he  won  considerable  success  by 
the  work  he  did  for  "  A  Sea  King's  Midshipman  " 
(John  Murraj),  and  again  "The  Great  Khan's 
Treasure"  (Messrs.  Blackie).  In  addition  to  book 
illustration,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  designs 
for  book  covers  which  Mr.  Monro  Orr  has 
executed.     Among  the  best  of  these  are  "  The 


•  THE    MlsER  " 
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Unchanging  East,"  "Our  Naval  Heroes,"  "To- 
wards Pretoria,"  "The  Blessing  of  Esau,"  and 
the    ever  -  delightful    "Kidnapped,"    by    R.     L. 

'i  son. 

It   has   fallen   to   Mr.    ( )rr's    lot    to    possess    a 

whi<  li   has  a  strong  character  of  its  own. 

Bi  ing  bold  and  without  the  least  air  of  prettiness, 

it  is  not  at  the  first  glance  an  attractive  st)le; 

but   it  grows   upon   one  after  a  little  familiarity, 

like  the  old  German  woodcuts,  with  which  it  has 

points  of  linear  resemblance.     There  ari 
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times  when  Mr.  Monro  Orr  does  not  sufficiently  con- 
sider the  si/e  of  the  paper  on  which  he  works,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  some  of  his  drawings  seem 
to  be  cramped  into  a  space  too  small  for  them. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  more  detailed 
criticism,  as  a  good  many  of  his  drawings  are  here 
reproduced,  and  may  be  left  to  speak  for  him  and 
for  themselves.  But  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that 
Mr.  Orr's  technique  is  very  well  adapted  to  all 
those  forms  of  semi-decorative  art  which  are  now 
used  for  advertisements.  It  would  be  very  effective 
in  a  poster,  and  also  in  the  illustrated  press  adver- 
tisements that  have  become  such  noteworthy 
features  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines. 


in  the  commercial  warfare,  and  should  be  recognised 
as  such.  If  this  were  understood  by  everyone 
interested  in  artistic  advertisement,  men  of  the 
merit  of  Mr.  Orr  would  give  their  best  thoughts  to 
this  useful  art. 


Although  a  great  deal  of  art  work  is  now  being 
done  for  advertisements,  very  few  people  try  to 
understand  the  conditions  governing  this  pursuit, 
with  the  result  that  not  ten  published  drawings  in 
a  hundred  are  really  fitted  for  their  purpose.  The 
great  majority  are  not 
simple  and  strong  enough 
in  line,  and  the  custom  of 
suppressing  the  draughts- 
man's name  is  little  likely 
to  improve  this  defect. 
If  every  drawing  were 
signed,  the  cleverest  stu- 
dents would  be  attracted 
towards  this  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood.  As 
it  is  there  is  a  general 
feeling  in  artistic  circles 
that  the  men  who  draw 
for  advertisers  are  anony- 
mous slaves,  not  indepen- 
dent and  known  workers. 
The  advertising  agents 
seem  to  think  that  they 
have  the  right  to  keep 
their  co-operators  ob- 
scure ;  but  they  should 
remember  that  they  can- 
not do  this  without  in 
some  measure  failing  to 
achieve  the  aim  they 
have  at  heart.  More  than 
one  business  firm  has 
owed  a  fortune  to  a  simple 
drawing,  and  this  fact 
alone  should  prove  that 
the  maker  of  the  drawing 
deserves  something  more 
than  the  recognition  which 
is  paid  in  money.  He 
deserves  too  the  p  pular- 
ity  of  being  known  by 
name.       He   is  an   officer 


We  have  pleasure  in  giving  illustrations  on  pages 
213  and  214  of  some  of  Miss  Ann  Macbeth's  most 
recent  embroidery  work. 

PARIS.---A11  interesting  attempt,  certainly 
worthy  of  record  in  the  annals  of  French 
decorative  art,  is  that  of  two  architei  ts, 
M.  Augustin  Rev  and  M.  Abel  Landry, 
who  have  exhibited,  in  the  Salon  of  French 
Artists,  a  completely  decorated    hall.      We  some- 
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times    hear  a   complaint    that    modern   decorators 
do  not  design  a  whole  room  instead  of  exhibiting 
■"[urate  dainty  pieces  of  furniture;  but  these  two 
capital  artists  have  in  fact  done  so.     They  seem  to 
have  tired  of  the  sharp  curve  and  comma-shaped 
ornament    which    has    for    some    years     been     the 
fashion,  and  to  be  desirous  of  reviving  the  straight 
line.     Their  hall,  a   wide   semi-circle,   shows    two 
divans,  curved  in  form  to  correspond  ;  from  these 
rises   a  row  of  double  columns,  crowned   with   a 
cornice  and  pediments  like  those  of  a  temple.    The 
same  little  columns  are  repeated   in  the  legs  of  the 
table  and  the  backs  of  the  chairs.     At   the  back  of 
the  hall  is  a  pretty  fountain,  emphasising  the  archi- 
tectural character  of  the  whole  design,  which  is  very 
simple  and  constructive  in  all  its  details,  with  a  view- 
to    their    practical    value.      M.    Landry,   a    French 
artist  who  was  among   the   first   to  appreciate  the 
new  vitality  of  decorative  art   in   England,  himself 
worked  under  William  Morris,  and  has  exhibited  in 
Paris    ere    now.     M.    Rey 
might   with    advantage    be 
more  frequently  employed 
by     public     bodies.       I 
shall,  however,  have  future 
occasion     to     discuss     his 
talents  and   his  work,   and 
to    point    out    what    may 
be     hoped     for     in     archi- 
tecture    from     art     which 
is    based    on     reason    and 
Unfortunately,  State 
commissions         almost 
always    are  given    to   Pri.\ 
tie     Rome    students  :     and 
what    is    to    be    expected 
of       architects,       however 
gifted,     who     are     brought 
up    in     blind     respect    for 
the   art    of    the    past,   and 
who     deliberately     ignore 
the   necessities  of   modern 


Mr.     Rupert     Bunny, 

who  has  exhibited  ol   late 

in     the     Salon     of 

the    National    Society,    has 

collected       Ins       work      for 

exhibition    at    Silberberg's 
rooms.       Here    he 

certain   a 
rical    pictures    in    the    pre- 
Rapha  inner,  with  a  portrah  01    madams  s. 
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marked  imitation  ot  Rossetti's  heads,  some  other 
pieces  very  charming  in  colour.  Two  portraits 
attracted  me,  more  especially  that  of  Mme.  B., 
flowing  in  execution  and  glowing  in  tone,  at  once 
distinguished  and  full  of  life,  with  some  details — 
for  instance,  the  two  roses — which  show  him  to  be 
an  artist  of  great  delicacy  of  hand  and  taste. 


M.  Anquetin,  though  some  of  his  larger  pictures 
are  not  wholly  satisfactory,  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  most  original  artists  exhibiting  in  the  Salon  of 
the  National  Society,  and  his  small  painting  called 
Evening  is  certainly  one  of  his  best  efforts.  It  is  a 
small  study,  full  of  careful  observation  ;  the  artist 
sets  before  us  with  vivid  reality  a  corner  of  the 
boulevard  after  dark.  To  the  left  is  the  strong 
glare  of  a  milliner's  shop-front  ;  in  the  middle 
stands  a  group  of  two  men  and  two  women  ;  on  the 
right  is  the  clumsy  mass  of  an  omnibus.  It  has 
been  said  very  truly  that  this  is  thcAworkof  a  Guys, 
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that  clever  draughtsman  of  the  Second  Empire,  with 
the  added  gift  of  colour;  Anquetin  has,  in  fact,  the 
same  observant  eye  and  insight,  and  the  command 
of  a  palette  so  rich  that  it  might  have  been 
bequeathed  to  him  by  Delacroix. 


Some  fine  examples  of  the  potter's  art  di 
notice  in  the  Salon  of  the  National  Society. 
Though  the  use  and  manufacture  of  earthenware 
seems  to  be  getting  commoner,  and  the  designers 
to  be  increasing  in  number,  still,  first-class  work  must 
always  be  first-class.  The  earthenware  by  I  >ela- 
herche  is  as  fine  as  the  products  of  China  and 
Japan,  and  Dammouse  never  rests  from  his  re- 
searches. M.  Bigot  is  successful  in  his  designs  for 
decorative  purposes,  and  M.  Moreau-Nelaton  shows 
some  pleasing  use  of  colour.  M.  Lachenal  has 
always  some  pleasant  surprise  in  store,  and  his 
efforts  to  produce  something  new  each  year  are 
conscientious  and  highly  successful. 

11.  F. 


SWITZERLAND.— Readers  of  The  Studio 
are  already  familiar  with  Mr.  Ch 
Giron's  work.  Both  as  a  portrait  and 
landscape  painter  he  occupies  an  enviable 
position  among  Swiss  artists,  and  his  fame  has  long 
passed  beyond  the  frontier.  It  is  a  fame  which 
has  been  won,  not  by  that  strangeness  which  often 
passes  for  originality,  but  by  a  painter-like  feeling 
for  and  rendering  of  the  beauty  of  nature  and  life 
around  him.  He  is  unperturbed  by  the  passion 
for  the  unexpected,  to  which  some  modern  artists 
sacrifice  the  more  solid  and  permanent  qualities  of 
their  art 


There  is  health  as  well  as  distinction  in  his  work, 
and  in  studying  it  we  share  the  pleasure  the  artist 
had  in  doing  it.     We  can  live  with  these  portraits 
and  landscapes  or  return  to  them  with  e\ 
delight.      Mr.  Giroi  mints  in  portraiture 

easily  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  Swi 
painters.      His  i  ter  is  more  than 
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mere  facial  delineation.  He  knows  how  to  make 
us  feel  the  intimate  life,  the  associations,  the  social 
quality,  the  national  character  of  those  who  haw 
sat  to  him. 

Rarely  has  the  charm  of  a  familiar  subject  been 
more  effectively  rendered  than  in  Nounou,  in  which 
the  artist's  child  is  depicted  attablee  in  the  arms  of 
its  nurse,  a  woman  of  the  pure  Italian  type,  nervous 
as  a  she-goat  on  the  mountains.  A  duplicate  ol 
this  delightful  work  exists,  and  was  purchased  by 
the  late  Empress  of  Austria.  In  the  Portrait  of  the 
Princess  J/.  //'.,  which  was  exhibited  this  year  at 
the  Salon  de  la  Societe  Xationale,  the  colour-scheme 
is  of  a  deep,  sombre  tone.  The  decorative  back- 
ground of  a  park,  from  the  lawn  and  trees  of  which 
the   light    of  summer  evening    is  withdrawing,   is 
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well-chosen  to  throw  into 
relief  the  slender,  elegant, 
life-size  figure  of  the  sitter. 
The  portraiture  is  as  vital 
as  it  is  distinguished,  and 
in  the  care  bestowed  upon 
the  rendering  of  the  fine 
quality  of  dress  and  lace- 
work  we  feel  the  artist's 
delight  in  the  material  for 
its  own  sake.  This  portrait 
is  one  of  the  most  supple 
and  perfect  works  of  the 
kind  the  artist  has  done. 


The  pure  and  firmly 
drawn  profile  of  Madame 
S.  obtained  a  great  success 
at  La  Nationale  in  1902, 
where  it  was  exhibited  side 
by  side  with  Les  Xuees,  a 
beautiful  landscape  which 
was  reproduced  in  The 
STUDIO  a  few  months  ago. 


I         1         thagen  S/u  ti  • 


There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  one  of  the  best  of 
Mr.  (hron's  landscapes  is 
La  Cime  de  /'Est.     In  this 
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painting  the  artist  has  sought  to  interpret  the 
austere  beauty  of  the  mountain  by  the  logic  of  its 
architecture  and  the  atmospheric  effect  of  the  hour 
of  sunrise.  The  first  rays  have  touched  the  lofty 
peak  ;  the  steep,  rocky,  massive  slopes,  the  archi- 
tectural character  of  which  is  here  so  marvellously 
drawn,  are  suffused  with  a  mauve,  ashy  garnet 
coloured  light,  and  the  snow  on  their  ledges,  hen 
and  there,  gleams  as  if  on  fire.  It  is  the  awaken- 
ing of  nature  in  the  high,  solitary  mountain- 
world,  while,  far  below,  the  plain  still  sleeps, 
enveloped  in  blue,  cold  shade.  The  mist  is 
coiling  up  from  the  valley,  and  in  the  distance, 
through  a  rent  in  its  thin  and  ever  thinner  veil, 
one  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  tower  of  a  village 
church. 
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Such  work  as  La  Cim  i  rmanent 

contribution  to  Swiss  art.  R.  M 


COPENHAGEN.  Interest  in  the  new 
movement  in  the  applied  arts  has 
increased  here  considerably  of  late, 
and  many  well  known  and  clever 
artists  are  now  devoting  their  attention  to  desij 
for  objects  of  everyday  use.  The  sideboard  illus- 
trated on  p.  222,  with  its  beaten  coppi  itions 
and  good  proportions,  is  interesting  by  reason  of  its 
originality  and  of  its  novelty  of  treatment 


F 


LORENCE.—  The  Gold-workers'  branch 
of  applied  art  has  not  hitherto  received 
so  much  attention  in  modern  Italy  as  it 
has    lately    done    in     England.        The 
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country  is  so  rich  in  the 
beautiful  jewellery  of  the 
past,  that  the  first 
stirrings  of  renewed  activity 
naturally  carried  the  minds 
of  men  backward ;  and 
led,  not  to  development 
and  invention,  but  to  the 
imitation,  notably  by 
( )astellani  of  Rome,  of 
Etruscan  and  Roman 
Work.  Jewels  of  this 
kind,  however,  appeal  but 
to  a  restricted  public  :  and 
the  growing  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  jewellery 
should   be  neither  a  mere 
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invi  ;tment   noi   an  excuse  loi    the  display 

of  wealth  brought    French   modern  ornaments  into 
some  requisition. 

It  would  indeed  be  strange,  however,  should  the 
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land  which  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  only   fear   was    that    in    their    haste    to    "  arrive," 

gave  lessons  in  the  jeweller's  art  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  Italian  artists  might  thoughtlessly  adopt  the  forms 

remain    content    with    copying   its    past,    or   with  of  other  lands  and  produce  an  art  which  should 

receiving  its  jewellery  from  beyond  the  Alps.     The  in    no   sense    be    developed    from    the   national 
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lie    sense.      Th                        now   seem    likel)  as   set   forth   by    its    founders,   is  to    "secure    the 

avoided,  improvement,  with  regard   to  their  art  and   their 

practicalness,  of  those  artistic  and  decorative  indus- 

In    1898  a   number  of  ladies  and    gentlemen  of  tries  which  have    to  do   with    the  fitting  up  of  the 

Bologna  founded  i ietj   known,   from  the  pro  home.     It  hopes  also  to  increase  the  artistic  and 

vine  e  of  its  birth,  as  the  sF.milia  Ars.      Its  aim,  industrial  produce  and  work  of  the  Province,  to.  the 
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d  elegance  and  sobriety,   and  the  absence  of 
that  evident  striving  after  originality  which  shal 
's  faith  in  the  artistic  sense  of  many  designers. 


A  few  j  i  :ai  s  ago  a  little  band  of  enthusiasts  started, 
in  a  suburban  street  of  Florence,  a  modest  furnace 
for  the  baking  of  a  p  >ttery  which,  while  an  outgrowth 
of  the  past,  should  satisfy  the 

the  present.  The  artistic  director  of  the  little  hand 
was  Signor  Galileo  Chini.  Signor  Chini  was  de- 
termined that  his  work,  however  modern  in  feeling, 
Olidly  bised  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients,  whose  methods  he  has  carefully  stud 
himsi  n  irmly  recommends  to  all  his  pupils. 


Alter  a  time  the  enthusiasts  weir  joined  by  the 
(  onte  Giustiniani,  who,  struck  by  the  seriousness  ol 
the  endeavour  and  the  quality  of  the  work  turned 
out,  supplied  the  funds  necessary  to  float  the  concern 
commercially.  The  workshops,  though  still  modest, 
have  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  a  shop  rented 
in  the  centre  of  Florence  where  the  goods  can  he 
displayed.  Tin  little  company  goes  under  the 
name  of  the  "Arte  della  Ceramica."       I.  M.  A. 
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IENNA. — Erwin  Puchinger  is  a  true  son 
of  Vienna.  To  understand  what  this 
means  one  must  live  among  the  Viennese 
— not  among   one  class,   but  among  all 


advantage  of  the  artists 
and  artworkers.  The 
"-•Emilia  Ars "  prepares 
designs  and  models  of 
artistic  value  (for  furni- 
ture, stuffs,  porcelain, 
iron-work,  bronze,  silver, 
embroidery,  etc.),  which 
may  be  had  as  copies 
by  the  workers  of  the 
Province." 


Jewellery  is,  of  course, 
included  among  the  de- 
corative arts,  and  the 
artists  of  the  society  show- 
exquisite  feeling  in  the 
combination  of  enamels 
and  precious  stones. 
The  forms  alsc  of  the 
jewels  are  highly  to  be 
commended  for  their  com- 
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classes.  One  must  learn  to  understand  their  tem- 
perament, be  with  them  in  their  laughter,  and  be 
with  them  in  their  sorrow.  For  the  Viennese  grow 
upon  one  the  longer  one  dwells  among  them. 
They  are  always  in  a  rush,  but  never  in  a  hurry. 
They  rejoice  in  anticipation,  and  when  the  time 
arrives  rejoice  still  more;  for  though  it  may 
not  fulfil  their  expectation,  it  is  "  doch  etwas." 
Puchinger  is  full  of  this  Vienna  "  rush,"  and 
shows  us  this  in  the  great  variety  of  designs  and 
works  which  he  has  already  achieved,  although 
he  has  little  more  than  completed  his  first  quarter 
of  a  century.  He  has  travelled  much,  having 
visited  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Bosnia,  Herzo- 
i,  and  Russia.  His  various  journeys  have 
laid  many  new  fields  open  to  him,  but  have  not 
robbed  him  of  his  individuality,  for  this  artist  is 
pre-eminent  for  his  individuality.  He  is  full  of 
rich  fancy — mystic,  dreamy  fantasy,  which  ex- 
presses itself  in  the  dizzy  whirl  of  his  dancing  girls 
and  in  the  rich,  deep,  warm  tones  he  has  chosen 
to  express  his  fancies. 


The  accompanying  illustrations  of  embroideries 
will  give  a  fair  idea  of  Puchinger's  methods'  of 
designs,  which  he  has  applied  also  to  the  production 
of  stained  glass,  posters,  etc.  A.  S.  L. 

BERLIN. — In  the  rapid  development  of 
Germany,  which  is  obvious  to  everyone 
who  visits  the  larger  towns,  art  has 
received  a  great  impetus.  Building 
goes  on  apace  all  over  the  Empire ;  and  public 
buildings,  monuments,  and  statuary  are  being 
i  i< .  ted  everywhere. 


At  the  Annual  Art  Exhibition  in  Berlin,  there 
is  always  a  large  section  devoted  to  architecture, 
where  the  designs  and  models  for  public  works 
air  exhibited,  so  that  one  gets  an  idea  of  the 
number  of  important  buildings  erected  every 
year.  When  one  considers  that  most  large  towns 
have  similar  art  exhibitions,  with  a  section  for 
architecture  where  such  designs  are  shown,  the 
thought  occurs  that  Germany  must,  in  time,  become 
the    richest   country  in  the  world    in  monumental 
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works  and  imposing  public  buildings.  As  an 
instance  of  how  Berlin  is  becoming  imbued 
with   artist:  .  the  following    is    interesting. 

At  all  public  functions  certain  privileged  photo- 
graphers arc  usually  allowed  to  use  their  can 
but  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Academ)  of  Arts 
and  Royal  High  School  for  Music,  which  took  place 
recently,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  the 
permission    was    refused  police    on    the 

ground    that  "photographers  with  cameras  would 
I  the  artisti 


The  imposing  building' illustrated  on  p.  jjS  is  the 


work    of    the    architects    Eugen    Kuhn    and    Paul 

n,    and     has     :.  ted     in    Altona, 

mar  Haml  I  '•         trd  left 

,i     sum    of     mom  applied    to   the    founding 

of   a   home    for    ladies    in  I    circumsl 

those     from     S  ;  to     havi 

ird    Institution   was   to   be 
,  ompo  of  fourteen  hoi  taining, 

in  all,  sixty  thi  minga  uniform  whole. 

The   task   set   I 

which    fronted 

on    to    four   different    streets,   formed    eight    long 

S,   which    had    to   b  i  om 
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paratively  small  expense.  Eai  hoi  the  sixty-three  resi- 
dences contains  a  sitting-room,  either  one  or  two 
bedrooms,  a  kitchen  and  vestibule  or  porch,  and 
balconies  have  been  provided  where  possible.  The 
buildings  are  of  brick  afterwards  plastered  in 
grey,  while  the  door-jambs  and  window-frames  are 
of  Plagwitz  sandstone.  The  bright  effect  of  the 
red  roofed  buildings  is  much  enhanced  by  the  use 
of  copper  for  the  roofs  of  the  towers  and  in  other 
parts  where  metal  was   required. 


Amongst  the  various  imperial  educational  estab- 
lishments erected  in  Berlin  within  the  last  leu  years, 
the  new  Academy  of  Arts  and  High  Si  hool  lor  Music- 
is.  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  important.  Formerly 
these  two  public  institutions  were  in  separate  build- 
ings, situated  m  different  parts  of  the  city,  when  .is 
now,  .ilthough  they  cannot  exactly  be  said  to  be  in 
one  building,  they  adjoin  and  form  together  one  huge 
block  of  buildings.  Along  title  has  been  given 
to  the  combined  institutions,  but  at  present  they 
are  popularly  known  as  "Die  neue  Akademie." 


The  architects  had  no  easy  task  in  designing  the 
buildings;  there  were  difficulties  which  required  all 

their  practical  experience  to  overcome.  A  certain 
number  ol  studios  facing  north,  for  painting  and 
Si  tllpture,  had  to  be  provided  for  both  masters  and 
students.  The  music  school  had  to  be  entirely 
isolated  and  yet  must,  as  it  were,  adjoin  ;  a  i  on.  ert 
hall,  a  theatre,  a  museum  and  glass-house  for  a 
menagerie,  so  that  the  students  might  paint  animals 
from  the  life  and  in  the  open  air,  had  to  be 
provided,  li  was  the  necessity  for  such  p  variety 
ol    buildings    which    made    the   architei  ts    decide 

upon  forming  i nplex  of  buildings  with  a  series 

of    coi  mi      large    i  difice    being    almost 

impo   ;ible   under  such  conditions      b    ides,  there 
pi  cuniar)    ai  I  1  lad  all   I  ieer 

con i bincd  undi  i  our  rool  the  institution  would  have 
required  a  certain  imposing  order,  whereas  divided 
into. i  s,ii,  ol  ions  it  was  possible  to  make  the 
buildings   on    thi  decoratively  important. 

and  thosi   at  the  back  simple  and  without  much  orna- 
mentation.     The  an  hiti  i  ts  and  artists  engaged  on 
is.   Kayser,  (  hos/hcim.  Adams. 
Ludwig  Man/el,  and  Professor  Otto  I 


my  remarks,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  space, 
must  be  confined  to  the  pictorial  exhibits  only. 
Although  there  are  many  such  exhibits  which  will 
stamp  the  present  exhibition  with  exceptional 
character,  notably  those  of  von  Faber  der  Faur 
and  Ignacio  Zuloaga,  and  some  fine  portraits, 
one  is  compelled  to  admit  with  regret  that  on  the 
whole  it  is  disappointing,  and  that  it  falls  short 
of  previous  exhibitions. 


The  general  managing  committee  appear  to  have 
done  their  best  to  obtain  a  well-selected  and  repre- 
sentative exhibition  of  the  modern  art  of  painting, 
and  their  object  was  clearly  expressed  in  Article  5. 
"  The  exhibition  of  Venice  aims  at  collecting  the 
choicest  contemporary  artistic  productions.  It 
accepts  works  of  every  school  and  of  every 
technique,  but  rejects  every  form  of  vulgarity." 
In  furtherance  of  this  they  gave  explicit  instruc- 
tions to  the  judges  to  be  most  severe  in  their 
selection,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  judges 
conscientiously  observed  these  instructions,  with 
the  result  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  works 
submitted  were  rejected,  and  barely  sufficient 
remained  to  cover  the  walls.  Indeed,  it  is  reported 
that  in  one  department  of  Italy  not  a  solitary  work 
tva  tccepted.  Amongst  the  rejected  were  a  great 
number  of  representative  names  -leading  painters 
of  Italy.  This  is  not  the  place  for  dwelling  upon 
this  phase  or  reproducing  the  official  letters  on 
the  subject  which  appeared  in  the  public  press. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  might  have  been  antii  1 
pated,  the  decisions  were  met  by  anything  but 
general  approval.  The  municipal  executive  decided 
to  allow  a  second  examination  of  the  rejected  works 
by  the  hanging  committee,  and  to  provide  for  the 
hanging  oi  those  accepted  in  a  separate  gallery, 
under  the  title  of  "Salia  Refusa."       This  question 

able  policy,  open  to  the  objection  of  publicly 
throwing  discredit  on  the  impartial  judgment  of 
the  distinguished  judges,  was  adopted,  and  forty 
vvi  11 1,  i  were  selected  and  shown. 


VENICE.— There    is    no   doubt    that    the 
Municipality    of    Venice    ware   actuated 
by  a  desire  to  make  the  latest  exhibition 
an   advance   in  every  way  upon   the  pre- 
ceding ones,  excellent  though  they  were.     Although 
considerable  space  was  allotted  to  the  applied  arts, 
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I  he  majority  of  works  selected  to  represent  the 
British  School  can  in  no  way  be  taken  as  represen- 
tative. The  exceptions  would,  of  course,  include 
11.  H.  La  Thangue,  A.R.A.,  Alfred  East.  A.R.A., 
and  F.  Brangwyn.  We  can  only  regret,  in  the 
ts  of  the  exhibition  and  of  British  art,  that 
the  British  contributions  are  so  very  indifferent. 
The  Scottish  School  is  particularly  disappointing. 
This  is  more  regrettable,  as  this  very  school  was 
the  feature  of  one  of  the  previous  exhibitions. 
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Works  worthy  of  extended  notice,  did  space 
permit,  were  those  exhibited  by  Augusto  Mussini, 
Luigi  Sena,  Giu'io  Aristide  Sartorio,  H.  Ziigel, 
Sarolla,  Antonio  Rizzio,  the  late  Professor  C. 
Kirchmayr,  G.  Nuli-Zanetti,  Pietro  Fragiac.omo, 
E.  Tito,  C.  \V.  Furse,  John  Lavery,  Byam  Shaw, 
and  especially  the  portraits  by  Anders  Zorn 
and  Peter  Krayer,  the  wonderful  series  of  eighteen 

ntings  by  von  Faber  der  Faur,  and  the 
fourteen  remarkable  pictures  contributed  by  Ignacio 
Zulo.! 

ANTWERP.      Among    the   relatively   large 
number  of  exhibitions  opened  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  in  the  old 
artistic  metropolis  of  Belgium,  there  are 
five  or  six  which  specially  demand  that  I   should 
brief  notice  of  them  to  readers  of  The  Studio. 


First  and  foremost  must  be  mentioned  the  exhibi- 
tion by  Madame  de  Rudder,  the  widely-appreciated 
artist  in  embroidery,  together  with  her  husband, 
the  sculptor,  Mr.  de  Rudder,  and  their  friend  and 
comrade,  Philippe Wolfers,  the  jeweller  and  sculptor. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  has  an  artistic  display  proved 
so  completely  successful.  Madame  de  Rudder 
showed,  in  addition  to  the  embroidered  screen, 
Penelope,  the  property  of  Baron  van  Eetvelde,  four 
large  panels  representing  The  Seasons,  and  exe- 
cuted "after"  her  husband's  cartoons,  and  under 
his  direction.  These  panels  are  equally  admirable 
in  point  of  colour,  of  modelling,  and  of  technical 
treatment  I  >e  Rudder  himself  sent  a  collection 
of  stoneware  and  porcelain,  and  a  choice  series  of 
decorative  masks,  also  a  tombstone  figure,  gravely 
conceived  and  full  of  style.  As  for  Wolfers,  to 
give  any  idea  of  the  richness  and  the  perfection  of 
his  work,  it  would  be  necessary  to  devote  thereto 
as  many  pages  as  I  have  lines  at  my  disposal. 
Suffice  it  to  say  then,  that  not  in  Holland,  nor  in 
Germany,  nor  in  Belgium  is  to  be  found  the  equal 
of  the  Brussels  jewel-maker  as  an  inventor  of  appro- 
priate motifs,  or  as  an  arranger  of  coloured  en- 
sembles of  the  utmost  elegance. 


F.dgar  Farasyn  succeeded  the  three  artists  just 
referred  to  with  a  display  of  some  fifty  of  his  can- 
vases, mostly  landscapes  and  sea-pieces,  with  a 
few  "  interiors."  He  is  a  conscientious  artist,  who 
excels  in  expressing  the  melancholy  of  the  hazy 
morn,  the  moon-lit  night,  and  the  pensive  stream. 
A  moderate  "  lumuiist,"  he  stands,  perhaps,  midway 
between  Claus  and  Baertsoen. 


A  very  interesting  display  of  pastels,  water 
colours  and  etchings  was  that  organised  by  the 
Societe  des  Beaux  Arts,  whose  intelligent  activity 
I  am  greatly  pleased  to  record.  Here  one  found 
assembled  all  the  most  successful  Belgian  ex- 
ponents of  the  particular  branches  of  art  just 
named.  There  was  evidence  that  the  jury  had 
exercised  a  certain  degree  of  severity,  and  the 
Salon  gained  in  interest  thereby.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  exhibits  let  me  mention  those 
of  Baertsoen,  Buysse,  Claus,  Frantz  Charier,  Alfred 
1  Vlannois,  P.  J.  1  >ierckx,  Donnay,  Ensor,  F. 
Khnopff,  Lynen,  Heymans,  Laermans,  Mellery, 
Meunier,  Morren,  Mertens,  Rassenfosse,  Jakob 
Smits,  Leo  van  Aken,  van  Leemputten,  Wytsman, 
and  Theo  Yerstraete  ;  and,  among  the  ladies, 
Anna  de  Weert,  Clara  Voortman,  M.  Marcotte, 
Ketty  Gilson.  A  special  word  of  admiration  is 
due  to  Khnopff's  delightful  water-colour, 
Recluse,  to  Buysse's  Lc  Dock  a  (land,  to  Baertsoen's 
series  of  powerful  etchings,  to  Charlet's  Le  Veuj 
(which  has  been  acquired  by  the  Musee).  to  the 
church  scenes  by  Delannois,  to  Morren's  strongly- 
drawn  studies,  to  the  magnificent  set  of  drawings 
by  Mertens,  and  to  the  superb  portraits  and 
interiors   by  Smits. 


Under  the  style  of  "Einigen"  (a  few)  Certain 
young  artists  got  up  a  little  salon  in  the  Kiinstler- 
bund  an  interesting  display,  and  one  that  pro- 
voked much  discussion.  This  exhibition  tends  to 
prove  once  more  that  a  renovating  movement  is 
pending  at  Antwerp,  and  we  may  expect  the 
happiest  results  therefrom.  The  most  notable 
works  were  exhibited  by  Richard  Bascler,  De  Laet, 
Morren,  Van  Offel,  Walter  Vaes,  Nykerk,  Van 
Mieghem.  Van  Aken,  Jakob  Smits,  and  PjuI 
Mertens. 

P.  de  M 

REVIEWS. 
/  'iltore  Carpaccio  ct  la  Confrerie  de  S  linte  Ursule 

a    Venise.     Bj    1''  i.m  eeni  i  an  1  <  '■'    i  in 

Ludwig.  R.  Bemporad  .N:  Son). — The 

joint  work  of  two  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the 
genius  of  Carpaccio,  who  ha-  >  their 

self-ynposed  task  many  special  qualifications  for 
dealing  satisfactorily  with  it,  this  copiously  illus- 
trated monograph  will  appeal  equally  to  the  student 
of  art  and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  state  of 
culture  in  Italy  in  the  15th  century.  It  is,  indeed, 
no  mere  resume  of  the  work  of  others,  but  a  new 
examination  of  the  unique  series  of  paintings 
now  in  the  Academy  of  Venice,  with  a  complete 
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reconstruction  of  them  as  they  appeared  before  they 
were   mutilated.     Much   fresh    information,   or,   to 
be  strictly  accurate,  much  information  conveyed  in 
a  fresh  and  forcible  manner,  is  here  brought  together 
in  an  easily  accessible  form,  which  will  be  a  mine 
of  wealth  to  the  future    gleaner  in  the  same  field. 
In    their    preface   the   able   collaborateurs    remark 
that    the   first    thing    to    strike    the    observer  who 
examines   the   nine  paintings  from  the    Scuola  of 
St.  Ursula  is  that  no  two  of  them  are  of  the  same 
height,  and  they  add,  that  in  the  state  archives  they 
found  a  statemenf  to  the  effect  that  all  but  one  of 
them  had  six  Venetian  inches  cut  off  the  top  in 
1647.     Moreover,  these  careful  critics  discovered 
that  several  centimetres  had  also  been  taken  off 
the  sides,  possibly,  however,  not  until  1S10,  when 
they    were    removed    to    the    Academy.       Having 
made  quite  sure  of  these  important  facts,  Messrs. 
Molmenti  and   Ludwig  proceeded  to  build  up  a 
careful  reconstruction  of  the  Great  Hall  as  it  was 
when,  in  1490,  Carpaccio,  his  task  completed,  laid 
down  his  brush.     For  the  Exterior  the  ancient  plan 
of  Venice,  attributed  to  Jocopo  dei  Barbari,  was 
pressed  into  service  ;    for  the  Interior  the    paint- 
ings themselves   were  drawn  upon,  whilst  to  give 
back  to  them  their  original  appearance,  the  recently 
taken    photographs    were    supplemented     by    the 
clever  draughtsman,  Silvio  Minato,  with  drawings 
of  the  pieces  which  had  been  cut  off,  with  the  aid 
of  constant   comparison   with   the  well-known   en- 
gravings  of   De    Pina   after   the   untampered-with 
pictures      From  these  materials  an  excellent  black- 
and-white  reproduction  of  the  Scuola  as  a  whole 
was     obtained,    which    has    been    further    supple- 
mented by  drawings  and  plans  of  the  alterations 
that    preceded     the    final    disappearance    of    the 
previous     building,     the    site    of    which     is     now 
occupied  by  the  Church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo. 
The   skeleton    of    the   Scuola   having    been    thus 
deftly  put  together  out  of  the  scattered  dry  bones 
of    the     past,    it    was     next     clothed     with     what 
may  well  be  called  the  still  undecayed  flesh  and 
blood  of  tin-  immortal  paintings  of  Carpaccio,  in 
which  the  master  caught  with  such  rare  felicity  the 
very  spirit   of   the   quaint   legend   of   the   martyred 
maidens,  introducing  into  the  extraordinary  drama 
actual  portraits  of  the  most  noted  ol   his  Venetian 
contemporaries,   so  that  his  work    illustrates  also 
the  widely  different   aspect   of  society  as   it  was   in 
his  own   day.      Ilie  life  ol   Carpaccio,   the  whole 

[1  gi  nd  nf  St.  Ursula,  the  history  of  the  Scuola,  the 
mode  of  life  of  its  inmates  at  different  times— in  a 
word,  the  \<  r\  environment  of  the  various  characters 

who    pass    across     their     canvas    1-,    given     by    the 
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authors  of  this  most  fascinating  record,  so  that 
when  they  come  at  last  to  deal  in  detail  with  the 
actual  paintings,  the  way  has  been  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  their  full  and  complete  comprehension. 
Indeed,  from  the  literary  and  historical  point  of 
view  the  book  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  ;  but 
unfortunately  the  plates,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
scarcely  do  full  justice  to  the  originals  ;  many 
of  them,  especially  that  of  the  Apotheosis  of  St. 
Ursula,  are  dry  and  flat-looking,  far  inferior  to 
work  of  a  similar  kind  recently  issued  in  England., 
Moreover,  the  lettering  is  somewhat  awkwardly 
printed,  and  the  names  of  several  of  the  pictures 
are  wrongly  given,  St.  Ursula  being  made  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  England  and  her  lover  the 
son  of  the  King  of  Brittany,  although  the  relation- 
ships are  correctly  described  in  the  text.  Perhaps 
the  finest  of  the  plates  are  Nos.  1.,  in,  and  iv.,  in 
which  the  colour  values  are  fairly  well  rendered. 
The  numerous  process  blocks  are  also  good,  and 
include  reproductions  of  certain  little-known  works 
by  Carpaccio,  which  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
with  those  of  the  St.  Ursula  series,  and  also  of  inter- 
pretations of  the  same  legend  by  other  masters. 
Probably  through  a  mere  printer's  error  the  paint- 
ings on  the  Great  Shrine  at  Bruges  are,  however, 
attributed  to  Jean  instead  of  Hans  Memling. 

Hampshire  Days.  By  W.  H.  Hudson.  (London: 
Longmans  &  Co.)  \os.  6d.  net. — A  worthy  com- 
panion of  the  "  Wild  Life  in  Hampshire  High- 
lands," published  a  few  years  ago,  this  delightful 
volume  will  be  welcomed  by  all  true  lovers 
of  Nature,  full  as  it  is  of  carefully  observed 
facts  and  thoroughly  embued  with  the  subtle 
aroma  of  the  scenes  it  depicts.  Mr.  Hudson 
has  a  genuine  sympathy  with  the  wild  creatures  of 
the  fields  and  forest,  which  enables  him  to  enter 
into  the  mysteries  of  their  inner  life,  combined  with 
something  of  the  spiritual  insight  of  the  poet,  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  the  defects  of  his 
own  best  qualities.  Having  once  started  a  theory 
he  closes  his  eyes  to  everything  which  can  tend  to 
shake  it,  and  is  occasionally  guilty  of  exaggeration, 
as  when  he  endows  insects  with  feelings  that 
certainly  never  existed,  claims  that  glow-worms 
exercise  a  supernatural  influence  over  those  who 
watch  them,  and  asserts  that  such  a  thing  as  a 
pretty  girl  is  unknown  in  North  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Hudson  prophesies,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
this  he  will  be  found  to  have  made  no  mistake, 
that  ere  long  legislation  will  interfere  to  stop 
the  ruthless  destruction  of  the  charms  of  the 
New  Forest  by  those  who  claim  to  have  rights 
in  it. 
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English  Book  Illustration  of  To-Day.    By  R.  G. 

D.  Sketchley,  with  an   Introduction   by  Alfred 

\V.    POLLARD.       (London:     Kegan    Paul,    Trench 

&  Co.)       \os.    6d.    net.— The   title  of    this   book 

is     somewhat     misleading,    for     it    can     scarcely 

claim     to     be     truly    representative     of    modern 

English    book  illustration,  but    is    rather   a  useful 

introduction    to    the    subject,  such  as    might    well 

pave  the  way  for  a  really  exhaustive  compilation. 

Its     preface    by    the    well  known    critic    of     the 

work  of  the  past,  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Pollard,  will  be 

read  with  interest  by  all  who  care  for  the  quaint 

survivals  of  a  time  gone  by,  and  the  Bibliography 

with    which    the   volume   closes    will    be   of  great 

service  to  the  future  student  of  book  illustration  as 

a  whole  :  but  the  body  of  the  book  does  but  skim 

the  surface  of  a  subject  of  great  fascination.     On 

the  other  hand,  the  illustrations,  though  some  of 

them  are  by  no  means  the  best  examples  which 

might  have  been  given,  include  specimens  of  the 

wonderful  wood-engravings  of  Laurence  Housmann, 

the  designs  of  Walter  Crane,   Heywood  Sumner, 

Anning  Bell,   H.  G.   Ford,    J.   G.    Millais,   Harry 

Furniss,  and  other  clever  draughtsmen. 

Scottish  Portraits.  A  series  of  one  hundred-and- 
twenty  photogravures.  Edited  by  James  L.  Caw. 
Parts  I.,  II.  and  III.  (Edinburgh:  T.  C.  and 
E.  C.  Jack.)  Price,  2\s.  each  part. — This  fine 
publication  is  to  be  issued  in  five  portfolios,  each 
containing  twenty-four  photogravures,  and  the 
edition  is  limited  to  350  numbered  copies.  Judging 
from  the  first  three  parts,  the  series  promises  to  be 
a  very  noteworthy  monument  to  the  makers  of 
Scottish  history  from  the  fifteenth  down  to  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  but  in  addition  to  its  historical 
interests,  students  of  the  development  of  portrait 
painting  and  of  costume  will  find  the  work  of  great 
instructive  value.  The  list  of  artists  whose  paint- 
ings are  reproduced  includes,  amongst  many 
others,  such  names  as  Jamesone,  Van  Dyck,  Lely, 
Kneller,  Ramsay,  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gains- 
borough, Romney,  Nasmyth,  Raeburn,  Lawrence, 
Hoppner,  Chantrey,  Wilkie,  Geddes,  and  Sir 
George  Reid.  Mr.  James  L.  Caw,  the  Curator 
of  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery,  has 
accomplished  the  difficult  task  of  selecting  the 
subjects  with  marked  ability  and  judgment  ;  while 
his  biographical  notes,  critical  descriptions  of  the 
paintings,  and  his  introduction,  prove  him  to 
possess  not  only  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  portrait  painters  of  past  ages,  but  also 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  notable  characters  of 
Scottish  history.  The  admirable  photogravures 
are  the  work  of  Messrs.  T.  and  R.  Annan. 


"THE  GENIUS  OF  J.  M.W.TURNER." 

The  Special  Winter  Number  of  Tin-  STUDIO,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Genius  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  will 
be  divided  into  five  sections,  dealing  respectively 
with  the  pictures  in  oil,  the  water-colour  drawings, 
the  monochromes,  the  Liber  Studiorum,  and  the 
engravings  after  the  artist's  works.  The  first 
section  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  twenty-four 
black-and-white  reproductions  and  three  coloured 
plates  ;  the  second  by  sixty  black-and-white  and 
eight  coloured  plates ;  the  third  by  twenty-three 
reproductions,  including  the  noble  black-and-white 
drawings  of  the  Swiss  tour ;  the  fourth  by  sixteen 
facsimile  reproductions  of  rare  states,  as  already 
announced ;  and  the  fifth  by  eighteen  exact  fac- 
similes of  the  steel  engravings  in  the  Collection 
of  Mr.  W.  G.  Rawlinson.  The  Winter  Number  will 
be  published  in  October. 

THE  LATE  J.  McNEILL  WHISTLER. 
The    Editor  of  The  Studio  has  arranged   to 

publish  a  series  of  articles  on  the  work  of  James 
McNeill  Whistler.  In  addition  to  numerous  illus- 
trations in  the  text,  reproductions  in  colours  of 
characteristic  works  will  accompany  each  article. 
The  first  of  the  series,  dealing  with  the  late  artist's 
methods  of  work,  will  be  contributed  to  the  m 
number  of  the  magazine  by  Mr.  Mortimer  Menpi  . 
assisted  by  Mr.  Whistler'-  goddaughter,  Mi 
Dorothy  Menpes. 


A 


WARDS     IN     "THE    STUDIO 
PRIZE    COMPETITIONS. 

(A  XLIII.) 


Design  for  a  Memorial  Tablet. 
The  Prizes  in  this  competition  are  withheld,  as 
no  designs  of  real  merit  have  been  sent  in. 

The   following    receive    Honourable    Mention  : 
Nemo     ( Edward    Rouse)  ;      Pecksniff    ( William 
Pyper,  jun.) ;   and  Modem  (J.  J.  W.  Norris). 
(B  XXXII.) 

[GN    FOR    A    Sliowi  ARD. 

The  First  Prize (7'wo  Guineas) has  beenawarded 
to /ara  (Ethel  Larcombe,  Wilton  Place,  St.  James's, 

Exeter). 
The   Second    Prizi    {One  Guinea)  to  C 

(L.  G.  Bird,  .;,  Minor  Canon  Row,  Rocln 
Hon.  Mention  :  Jak  (J.  J.  Crook  1. 
(C   XXXII.) 
A  Village  Church. 
This    competition    has    failed,    and    the 
are  withheld. 


The  Lav  Figure 


THE     LAY     FIGURE:     ON     THE 
LACK     OF     ENTHUSIASM 
AMONG     YOUNG    ARTISTS     IN 
ENGLAND. 

'T  am  really  beginning  to  think,"  said  the 
Journalist,  "  that  England  is  going  back  to  that 
light- heartedness  which,  in  pre-Puritan  days,  won 
for  her  the  title  of  Merrie  England.  She  can  put 
on  a  holiday  mood  without  the  least  difficulty  now, 
and  can  enjoy  herself  as  jollily  as  she  used  to  do 
in  the  times  of  the  old  May  May  festivities.  I 
thought  of  this  when  the  French  President  came, 
saw,  conquered,  and  gave  London  a  mid-week 
holiday.  But  I  suppose,"  he  added,  looking  at 
the  Reviewer,  "  that  you  will  have  something 
nasty  to  say  about  this  change  in  English  popular 
life." 

"  That  depends,"  replied  the  Reviewer.  "  I 
admit  what  you  say  about  the  holiday  spirit  and 
the  merry-making  :  but  I  notice  also  a  correspond- 
ing falling-off  in  seriousness — or,  rather,  in  that 
enthusiasm  which  a  progressive  nation  should  feel 
for  all  forms  of  work  as  well  as  for  all  kinds  of  play. 
I  am  an  old  man  myself  now — not  far  short  of 
seventy — and,  as  I  look  back  upon  my  life,  I  can 
follow,  step  by  step,  the  gradual  change  of  our 
English  attitude  towards  solid  hard  work.  From 
youth  to  middle  age  I  lived  with  men  who,  though 
they  worked  like  Trojans,  never  once  admitted 
that  they  had  overmuch  to  do.  It  was  looked 
upon  as  boasting  and  bad  form  to  speak  of  the 
long  hours  of  business.  Then  a  change  came,  and 
a  new  generation  began  to  hurry,  and  fret,  and 
chatter  about  the  ir  work,  though,  in  truth,  they  did 
less  than  their  fathers.  To-day  a  man  looks  vexed 
if  you  ask  him  if  he  is  busy.  He  wants  you  to  use 
a  stronger  word,  and  pile  on  the  agony.  He  wants 
you  to  think  that  he  is  a  slave  to  his  work,  a  martyr 
to  the strenuousness  of  the  time  And  yet,  believe 
me.  there  was  never  less  enthusiasm  than  there  is 
now  in  all  walks  of  life.  Look  about  you  and 
studv  the  men  in  Parliament,  the  men  in  the  City, 

tii'     pi nal    men,   and    the    painters,  sculptors, 

and   desigi  you   will   find  among  them,  as 

among  the  artisans  and  labourers,  a  certain  dilet- 
tantism a  certain  wan!  ol  zealous  enterprise  and 
earnestness.  The  artists,  above  all,  astonish  me 
and  amuse  me.  If  they  work  for  four  hours  on 
end  they  feel  they  have  the  right  to  soothe  their 
tired  nerves  for  the  rest  of  the  day  :  and  to  do  this 
they  cultivate  an  exquisite  sihuI  taste.  Most  (.1 
them  have  their  eyes  fixed  "ii  society.  When  I 
think  of  them  and  remember  the  untiring  manni  r 
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in  which  Turner  and  his  fellows  served  their  art, 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  our  present-day  art 
workers  are  becoming  lazy.  Do  you  think  that 
a  crotchet  of  an  old  man  ?  " 

"  As  for  that,"  replied  the  Journalist,  "  I  have 
no  opinion.  Whether  artists  work  much  or  little, 
they  certainly  produce  more  than  they  can  sell." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Critic,  "but  that  is  not  really  the 
main  point.  Personally  I  am  quite  at  one  with  the 
Reviewer.  Artists  and  craftsmen  alike  show  a 
singular  lack  of  enthusiasm.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Royal  Academy  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
such  men  as  Etty  to  give  their  evenings  regularly  to 
studies  from  the  life,  recognising,  no  doubt,  that 
an  artist  remains  throughout  his  career  a  student. 
He  can  never  afford  to  relax  his  energies,  and  say 
to  himself  that  he  is  a  master.  I  think  of  poor 
Etty,  when  aged  and  dropsical,  slowly  panting 
upstairs  to  his  life  class,  a  dear,  kind,  worn-out  old 
student,  yet  brimful  of  ardour.  And,  again,  con- 
sider the  amazing  perseverance  and  toil  of  Turner, 
of  David  Cox,  of  Stothard,  and  of  all  the  leading 
men  of  their  generations.  Their  endless  delight  in 
their  industry  was  free  from  all  vainglory.  It 
proved  that  they  were  modest  men,  never 
satisfied  with  their  achievements.  Upon  my 
word,  I  wish  the  same  spirit  would  come  back, 
for  the  arts  are  not  thriving  now  as  they  ought 
to  do." 

"  There  certainly  is  a  kind  of  slackness  in  the 
studios,"  remarked  the  Student,  "  and  I  don't 
wonder  at  it.  The  study  of  art  is  made  so  abomi- 
nably easy  to-day  that  we  youngsters  in  the  schools 
feel  that  all  the  adventure  is  gone  out  of  it.  In 
the  old  days,  when  a  career  of  art  was  looked  upon 
by  papa  and  mamma  as  a  wicked  and  dangerous 
thing,  likely  to  lead  to  the  workhouse,  the  life  of 
an  art-student  was  worth  living.  He  had  a  jolly 
rough  time  of  it.  He  took  pride  in  muddling 
his  way  over  difficulties,  and  in  proving  to  the  angry 
judges  at  home  that  he  had  not  mistaken  his 
vocation.  Art  in  those  days  was  as  exciting  as 
bush  ranging.  But  now  that  we  art-students  are 
pampered  and  coddled  and  petted,  we  get  lethargic, 
and  suffer  from  what  I  must  call  a  State-aided 
habit  of  taking  things  too  easily.  The  difficulties 
of  the  future  are  not  foreshadowed  by  any  anxious 
hardships  in  our  apprenticeship  nowadays.  Dis- 
courage the  arts,  and  enthusiasm  will  revive.  Take 
my  word  for  it." 

"Common  sense  yes,  that's  common  sense," 
the  Reviewer  said  approvingly,  and  the  discussion 
ended. 
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ames  McNeill  whistler, 
his  art  and  influence. 
by  a.  l.  baldry. 


It  is  by  no  means  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
for  practically  the  whole  of  his  working  career  of 
some  five  and  forty  years  Whistler  was  a  personality 
of  extraordinary  prominence  in  the  art  world.     His 
remarkable  and  erratic  genius,  his  strange  and  sur- 
prising individuality,  gained  him  from  the  very  first 
an   amount  of  attention   far  beyond   that  usually 
bestowed   upon   an  artist  who  dares    to  take   an 
independent  line  in  his  professional  practice.     He 
never  had,  like  so  many  other  men  who  have  since 
been  acclaimed  as  masters,  to  labour  in  obscuritv, 
and  it  was  by  no  means  his  fate  to  spend  the  whole 
or  even  any  considerable  part  of  his  life  in  striving 
for  recognition.     At  no  stage  in  his  career  was  it 
possible    to    overlook    him ; 
his  work   was  too  surprising 
in  character  and  his  assertion 
of  himself  too  outspoken  for 
anyone  to  fail  to  be  conscious 
of  his  existence.    People  who 
worshipped    his    productions 
as    evidences    of   the   rarest 
ability,  and  people  who  re- 
fused to  regard  him  as  any- 
thing   but    a    charlatan   who 
made  up  in  impudence  what 
he  lacked  in  skill,  quarrelled 
for  years  over   him,   and    he 
had   the  wit  to  peiceive  that 
this  antagonism  was  for  him 
a   valuable    source    of  pub- 
licity and  to  keep  it  alive  by 
numberless     ingenious      de- 
vices.    Few  men    have   had 
a    shrewder    appreciation    of 
the    uses    of    advertisement 
or    have    known   better   how 
to    help    themselves    on    by 
playing  cleverly  on   popular 
enthusiasms.      He  made  up 
his  mind  from   the  first  that 
he  would    not    be    ignored, 
and   so  long  as  his   import- 
ance    in     the     world     was 
admitted  he   was  supremely 
indifferent  as  to  what  n 
be  the  feelings  of  the  general 
public  towards  him. 

But     this     strenuous     ad- 
vertisement     was      not      in 
XXIX.     No. 


Whistler's  case,  what  it  has  so  often  been  with 
other  men,  a  deliberate  contrivance  for  glossing 
over  a  want  of  real  ability.  He  was  unquestionably 
a  master  of  the  painter's  craft,  an  artist  who  within 
the  limits  to  which  he  confined  himself  was  without 
a  rival  among  his  contemporaries,  and  one  who  is 
fairly  entitled  to  a  place  anion-  the  great  executants 
whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  art.  It 
is,  indeed,  as  an  executant  preeminently  that  he 
has  to  be  considered  :  an  imaginative  painter  with 
literary  ideas  he  certainly  was  not.  His  pictorial 
intention,  from  which  he  never  departed  throughout 
his  life,  was  to  realise  with  exquisite  subtlety  the 
most  delicate  gradations  of  tone  and  the  most 
dainty  modulations  of  colour.  He  had  a  marvellous 
faculty  of  observation,  which  enabled  him  to  per- 
ceive the  artistic  possibilities  of  what  may  be  called 
the  commonplaces  of  the  modern  world,  and  he 
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was  quite  satisfied  to  exercise  this  faculty  without 
ever  attempting  to  digress  into  abstractions  for 
which  intellectual  rather  than  visual  capacities 
would  be  required.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the 
customary  inclusion  of  him  among  the  impressionists 
is  to  be  justified  ;  his  art  may  be  defined  as  strictly 
a  record  of  the  impressions  made  upon  him  by  his 
surroundings,  as  the  solution  of  problems  set  him 
by  circumstances.  His  inspirations  came  to  him 
by  happy  chance,  but  he  had  an  infallible  instinct 
for  recognising  what  were  his  most  useful  oppor- 
tunities, and  he  knew  exactly  how  to  turn  them  to 
the  best  account  artistically. 

It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  the  essential 
characteristics  of  his  work  were  not  the  result  of 
any  system  of  training  to  which  he  was  subjected 

in   his   youth.      Born    in    [834,  or 

Russia  or  America — there  is  some 

uncertainty  about  both  the  date 

and  place — he  came  of  an  Ameri- 
can   branch    of  an   old    English 

family  which  had  its  headquarters 

in     the     fifteenth     century    near 

Goring    on    the  Thames.     As  so 

many  other  artists  have  been,  he- 
was   the    son   of  an   engineer,  so 

that  he  presumably  inherited  the 

constructive  sense,  which  is  one 

of  the  most  valuable  corner- 
stones in  the  equipment  of  an  art 

worker.      At  first  there  seems  to 

have  been  an  idea  that  he  should 

follow    a   military   career,    for   he 

was  educated  at  the  United  States 

Military  Academy  at  West  Point  : 

but   about    1855    or    1856  he   was 

employed      in     a     Government 
e    as    an    engraver    of   maps 

and  (harts.     This  work  came  to 

an  end,  it  is  said,  in  consequence 

of  a   quarrel   with   his  superiors: 

and  he  then  betook  himself,  in 
1857,  to  I'aris,   where  he  entered 

Gleyre's  studio.  1!)'  this  master,  a 
sentimental  classicist,  he  may  have 
been  taught  the  grammar  ol  painl 

ing,  but  he  assuredly  learned  noth- 

1  Ise  from  him.  1  lis  choice  1  >l 
1  clion  was  probably  spontan 
or  possibly  guided  : 
extent  by  artists  like  Degas, 
Fantin-Latour,  and  Bracquemond, 
vho  re  among  his  most  intimate 
friends  in  his  student  days. 


At  any  rate,  when  he  made  his  first  appearance 
as  an  exhibiting  painter  he  had  already  decided 
upon  the  form  of  practice  to  which  he  adhered 
with  little  or  no  modification  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Actually,  the  first  of  his  performances  to 
come  before  the  public  were  etchings,  and  of 
this  fascinating  art  he  soon  showed  himself  to 
be  one  of  the  ablest  of  modern  exponents.  The 
plates  which  he  published  in  Paris  in  1858,  and 
the  Thames  etchings  which  he  began  to  issue 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  London  in  1859,  were 
welcomed  as  works  of  unusual  significance  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  reputation  as  an  etcher 
— a  reputation  which  even  the  severest  critics  of 
his  pictures  have  never  ventured  to  dispute.  But 
the  verdict  of  art  lovers  in  general  and  of  artists  in 
particular  was  by  no  means  unanimous  about  the 
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value  of  his  canvases.  There  were  some  people 
who  became  immediately  enthusiastic  about  his 
surprisingly  personal  performances,  and  were  ready 
to  accept  him  without  hesitation,  because  they  saw 
that  by  exquisite  draughtsmanship,  marvellously 
expressive  brush  work,  perfect  harmonising  of  lovely 
colour,  and  the  most  sensitive  management  of 
subtle  tone,  he  could  make  his  studies  of  every-day 
nature  masterly  expositions  of  a  pictorial  instinct 
which  was  as  completely  balanced  as  it  was  unusual 
in  character.  There  were  many  others  who, 
measuring  him  against  conventional  standards, 
refused  him  all  consideration,  simply  because  their 
dislike  of  what  they  called  his  eccentricity  blinded 
them  to  the  noble  technical  qualities  which  lay 
beneath  the  surface  of  his  art.  But  neither  the 
often  indiscreet  praise  of  his  friends  nor  the  bitter 
antagonism  of  his  enemies  could  divert 
him  from  what  he  had  decided  to  be 
his  right  course.     He  had   in  ample  r?  .---  »  - 

measure  that  sublime  self-satisfaction 
which,  where  it  is  allied  with  real 
power,  helps  an  artist  to  achieve  great 
things,  and  his  vanity,  though  it  made 
him  abnormally  aggressive  in  his  deal- 
ings with  everyone  who  did  not  see 
exactly  with  his  eyes,  was  a  factor  of 
much  importance  in  his  vehement 
conviction. 

The  two  influences  which  seem  to 
have  played  the  chief  part  in  forming 
his  style  were  those  of  Velasquez  and 
the  master  draughtsmen  of  Japan. 
From  the  great  Spanish  painter  he 
acquired  his  dignity  of  arrangement 
and  his  love  of  subdued  tone  ;  from 
the  Japanese  the  decorative  distribu- 
tion of  lines  and  colour  areas,  which 
is  always  to  be  admired  in  his  com- 
positions. Some  of  his  earlier  pictures 
suggest  slightly  the  inspiration  of 
Rossetti :  and  at  one  period  he  was 
obviously  influenced  by  Albert  Moore, 
almost  the  only  English  artist  for 
whom  he  expressed  the  frankest  ad- 
miration. He  went  so  far,  indeed,  as 
to  paint  one  or  two  pictures  in  in- 
tentional imitation  of  Albeit  Mi  i 
particular  mode  of  expression.  But 
whatever  he  learned  from  other  men 
he  rearranged  and  adapted  to  suit  his 
own  point  of  view.  He  was  much 
too  independent  to  be  a  follower 
of  any  master,   however  great ;    and 


• 


he  was  too  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  his  own 
judgment  to  admit  that  any  other  artist  knew  more 
about  his  trade  than  he  did  himself.  Moreover, 
he  had,  fortunately,  the  good  sense  to  see  that 
true  individuality  in  art  is  a  matter  of  tempera- 
ment, and  that  however  much  a  man  may  study 
recognised  authorities  in  his  profession  he  must, 
for  good  or  ill,  depend  upon  himself  in  the  making 
of  his  career.  Subservience  to  tradition  and  the 
acceptance  of  stock  dogmas,  without  question  and 
without  analysis,  were  the  very  last  things  which 
would  have  been  possible  to  an  innovator  so  rest- 
less and  at  the  same  time  so  consistent. 

It  is  very  questionable  whether  the  influence 
which  Whistler  in  his  turn  exercised  upon  others 
has  been  on  the  whole  beneficial.  Like  most  other 
painters   with    startling    methods   and    constantly 
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asserted  pretensions  to  infallibility,  he  gathered  totally  different  personality,  tries  to  paint  exactly 
round  him  an  array  of  followers  who  were  quite  like  his  leader,  stamps  himself  plainly  as  in- 
prepared  to  do  just  what  he  would  not  have  done      sincere  and   as    unfit  for  the   profession  to  which 


himself,  and  to  imitate  blindly  all  his  tricks  and 
mannerisms.  A  (cvi  of  these  followers,  endowed 
with  more  than  average  strength  of  mind,  have  had 
the  sense  to  disentangle 
themselves  from  the  crowd 
of  copyists  and  to  work  out 
independent  artistic  theories 
by  the  aid  of  his  teaching, 
but  there  still  remain  many 
men  who  think  that  their 
only  mission  in  the  world  is 
to  ape  his  eccentricity  and 
to  travesty  his  independence. 
Of  course,  this  is  a  ridiculous 
attitude  ;  but,  perhaps,  those 
who  take  it  up  may  be  ex- 
cused because,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  copyists,  they  are  in- 
capable of  realising  what  a 
very  poor  figure  they  cut 
among  people  of  intelligence. 
Such  a  master  as  Whistler 
cannot  be  imitated.  His 
technical    devices    belonged 

to  himself;  they  were  the  consequences  of  his 
habit  of  thought  and  even  of  his  physical  pecu- 
liarities, and  he  evolved  them  more  or  less  un- 
consciously in  obedience  to  the  promptings  of 
his  own  temperament.  If  another  Whistler, 
identical  in  character  and  with  the  same  strange 
mixture  of  qualities,  could  be  created,  he  would 
quite  possibly  work  sincerely  in  the  same  fashion, 
but  such  a  re-incarnation  is  contrary  to  the 
principles   of   nature.      The  follower  who,  with  a 
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he  has  attached  himself.  He  becomes  a  dis- 
creditable appendage  of  which  the  master  has 
every  reason  to  feel  ashamed. 

Moreover,  the  limitations 
of  Whistler's  pictorial  work 
make  it  bad  to  copy.  We 
have  every  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  he  lived  and 
laboured  as  he  did,  for  he 
has  added  a  great  figure  to 
the  array  of  world-famous 
painters.  But  at  the  most 
he  has  only  shown  us  one 
side  of  art,  and  all  his  con- 
summate skill  has  been  ex- 
pended within  a  narrow  area 
If  he  was  absolutely  right 
all  the  other  masters  who 
are  recorded  in  history — 
with  the  exception  of  Velas- 
quez, perhaps  —  must  be 
rejected  as  false  guides  and 
bunglers  who  deserve  con- 
demnation rather  than  re- 
spect. Even  Velasquez,  judged  by  the  Whistlerian 
standard,  was  too  diffuse  and  broke  bounds 
frequently  in  an  inexcusable  manner.  Xow  that 
Whistler  is  dead  it  is,  it  must  be  frankly  said,  far 
better  that  what  may  be  called  his  visible  influence 
should  die  with  him.  Any  effort  to  keep  it  alive 
by  the  aid  of  men  who  are  blind  enough  to 
believe  that  his  mantle  has  fallen  upon  them  is 
necessarily  predestined  to  failure. 

Yet  there  is  one  lesson  to  be  learned  from  study 
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of  his  performances — a  lesson  which  every  painter 
who  aspires  to  greatness  would  do  well  to  master. 
He  has  proved  beyond  all  question  what  vast 
possibilities  there  are  in  common  things.  The 
beauty  of  everyday  life  was  one  of  his  strongest 
convictions,  and  his  faculty  for  finding  suitable 
material  for  great  pictures  in  any  direction  never 
failed  him.  He  never  had  to  wander  far  from 
home  in  search  of  subjects  ;  he  took  what  came 
and  illuminated  it  by  the  light  of  his  genius 
until  the  merest  commonplaces  were  full  of 
exquisite  artistic  suggestions.  It  was  his  rare 
decorative  instinct  that  saved  him  from  ever 
missing  his  mark,  and  led  him  always  aright 
in  his  management  of  the  resources  of  his 
craft.  If  the  artists  who  seek  to  rival  him  will 
estimate  justly  the  significance  of  this  factor 
in  his  greatness  he  will  assuredly  not  have 
laboured  in  vain. 
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How  fascinating  those  were,  the  days  when  I 
lived  with  Whistler  in  the  intimacy  of  his  studio  ! 
And  it  was  at  the  very  best  period  of  his  life  that  I 
knew  him  a  period  which  is  known  as  the  "Maud' 
period.  Yet  at  that  time  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
fighting  to  be  done.  His  position  then  was  not 
what  it  is  now.  Now  Whistler's  pictures  are  recog- 
nised by  everyone  to  be  masterpieces,  and  Whistler 
himself  a  great  master;  hut  I  can  remember  the 
time  when  scarcely  a  single  critic  of  a  single 
London  paper  failed  to  rail  and  jeer  at  him  and 
his  work.  And  some  of  the  men  about  him — men 
who  had  been  hypnotised  by  his  overpowering 
personality,  myself  among  the  number— clubbed 
together  and  formed  a 
little  army,  whose  sole  aim 
of  existence  was  to  fight 
Whistler's  battles,  and  lo 
place  him,  where  he  should 
be  placed,  far  above  the 
unbelieving  Philistines  and 
on  a  par  with  such  men 
as  Velasquez  and  Rem 
brandt.  We  called  our- 
selves the  "  Whistler 
Followers.''  We  were  in- 
tensely in  earnest  :  that 
was  the  best  and  t  he- 
saddest  thing  about  us. 
We  were  boiling  over  with 
enthusiasm.  We  thought  of 
nothing  else  but  Whistler. 
We  talked  of  nothing  else 
but  Whistler.  We  lived  for 
nothing  else  but  Whistler. 
We  had  no  time  to  do  any 
actual  woik,  our  time  was 
taken  up  in  fighting  for  the 
master.  In  silence  and 
in  secret,  and  from  a 
tful  distance  the 
followers  worshipped   him. 

It    that    the    n 
was   in    possession    of  tre- 
mendous secrets  about  art, 
but    we    never    got    within 
a  cerlain  cru 

and  mystery    in    which    he 
kept    his    real    artistic    self 
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embedded.  Still,  this  was  as  it  should  be.  How 
could  we  suppose  that  one  so  great  would  readily 
reveal  himself?  We  were  very  grateful  to  him  for 
giving  some  of  us,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  freedom 
of  his  studio.  We  used  to  steal  in  and  furtively 
make  sketches  of  his  palette,  and  then  meet  to 
discuss  the  combinations  of  colour  that  he  used. 
One  of  us  found  that  he  had  been  using  black 
as  a  harmoniser,  and  that  was  so  important  a 
discovery  that  we  called  a  general  meeting  at  once 
to  consider  it.  As  a  find  it  was  tremendous,  and 
so  were  its  results.  No  matter  how  fair  the  sub- 
ject, the  tones  must  be  harmonised  with  black. 
This  was  the  master's  secret.  Certainly  at  this 
period  we  were  all  a  little  feverish,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  did  us  a  world  of  good.  Our  mistake 
was  that  we  went  to  such  extravagant  extremes. 
For  instance,  there  was 
a  time  when  Whistler 
to  reduce  painting 
to  a  system,  and  kept 
in  his  tubes  mixed  colours 
such  as  '-flesh  tone," 
:     tone,"    "blue    sky 

and  so  on.  We 
tried  In  carry  this  scheme 
a  little  further,  and  the 
result  was — failure.  And 
at  last  the  climax  came, 
[received 
from  "  follower," 
saying  "Come  at  once. 
Important."  I  hi 
to    his    home       Hi 

me  in  the  hall   and 
direct- 
I  notic  il  thai  she  li 

-'  I'' 


rather  sad.  As  I  mounted  the  stairs  I  heard 
a  dripping  sound  and  thought  it  must  be  the 
cistern,  but  the  sound  got  louder  and  louder, 
and  when  I  reached  the  top  of  the  house  I  realised 
that  it  came  from  the  studio  itself.  When  I  entered 
I  found  the  "  follower  "  at  his  easel  and  the  model 
on  the  stand,  and  both  of  them  surrounded  by 
about  fifty  milk  cans,  from  each  of  which  hung 
long  blobs  of  colour,  and  the  floor  was  a  mosaic 
of  rings  of  coloured  drippings.  "  Look  at  the 
simplicity  of  it,''  he  cried,  "we  have  been  wasting 
our  time  mixing  our  tones  on  a  palette  :  what  we 
want  is  our  tones  already  mixed  and  in  proper 
quantities.  Now  just  see  here,"  he  said,  making  a 
dash  at  the  canvas  with  a  brush  out  of  the  "  lip 
milk  can.''  I  heard  a  drip,  drip,  but  he  was  so 
excited   that   he  did  not  realise  that  most  of  the 
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"  lip  tone  "  was  on  the  Hour.  "Now  'eye  tone,'" 
he  said,  and  made  a  dash  at  another  milk  can  ; 
this  time  the  eye  went,  not  on  the  floor,  but 
into  the  background.  I  felt  that  the  eye  should  be 
in  the  face  somewhere,  but  still  it  was  an  eye,  and 
it  was  art,  and  in  art  nothing  mattered  as  long  as 
you  were  reckless  and  had  your  tones.  But,  in 
spite  of  their  eccentricities,  the  "followers"  were 
very  sincere  in  their  worship  of  the  master.  They 
went  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  fight  for  Whistler,  and 
they  were  even  prepared  on  an  emergency  to  fight 
for  him  financially  too  with  the  few  shillings  they 
possessed.  For  instance,  there  was  not  one  of  us 
who  would  not  have  sold  his  last  possession  to 
buy  a  plate  of  Whistler's  and  destroy  it  rather  than 
allow  it  to  be  handled  unsympathetically.  And  it 
is  strange  now  lo  meet  at  studios,  as  I  often  do, 
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young   painters   who,  having  lately  seen  Whistler, 
will   come  up   to  one  with  all  the   master's  little 
airs  and  graces,  his  straight-brimmed  hat  and  long 
Noah's  Ark  coat,  his  parrot  scream,  and  his  "Ha, 
ha!     Amazing,"   talking   of  the   "intimacy  of  the 
studio  "  and  all  the  old  phrases  that  I  have  known 
for    years.     And    these    poor    people    who    have 
perhaps  never  seen  Whistler  more  than  three  times, 
and  even  on  those  occasions  have  been  treated  by 
him    with    more    or    less    contempt,    and    made 
to    fetch    and    carry,    ihey    will    talk    of    being 
Whistler's   pioneers,  of  having    found   the   master. 
It   is   just  as  absurd  to  talk  of  "  finding  :'  Whistler 
as  claiming  to  have  discovered  Wagner.     Whistler 
is  recognised  by  everyone  to  be  a  great  master — 
recognised    even    by   his    enemies,    those    foolish 
people   who   in    the   early   days   strove   to    destroy 
him.     And    I    say   nothing,    but    I    look    at    these 
little    people    and    smile,    and    think    of    the    real 
tight   that   was   fought   and   won   fifteen   years   ago 
and     more.       I     had     the     privilege    of    knowing 
Whistler     more     intimately    than    anyone    at    the 
particular  period  of  which   I   speak.     I   was  with 
him    nearly    every   day  :    I    was   with    him    during 
that    exciting   time  when   he   was   made    President 
of    the    Society   of    British    Artists    (now    Royal). 
I     saw    that    marvellous    set    of   Venice    etchings 
printed  :    in    fact,   the   bulk   of  them  were   printed 
in    my   own   printing-room,   a   room    which    I    had 
especially  arranged  for  the   master,   and  it  was  in 
tins    little    printing-room    of    mine    that    Whistler 
taught    me   the   art   of   printing    from    the   copper 
plate.     This    was    my    first    insight    into    Whistler 
as  a  great  master.     And  o>  e  of  his  characteristics 
as  a  master  was  that  he  would  have  perfection.    No 
matter   how   small   the   detail,   it   must   be  perfect. 
To    begin    with,   he    always   insisted   upon   having 
old  paper  upon  which  to  print   his   etchings,  and 
preferably    Dutch,    because    of    a    certain    golden 
torn,    unobtainable    with    new    paper,    which    this 
particular    kind    gave   to   a   proof.     Many  a  time 
Whistler    and    I     hive    spent    weeks    in     Holland, 
poking   about   dirty   little  shops   in  search   of  old 
paper.       And    sometimes,    after    having   discovered 
a  tine  collection   of  three  or  four  thousand   sheets, 
1   have  seen  Whistler  literally  tremble  with  excite- 
ment,  and    scarcely   know    how    to   ask    the    price, 
lor  joy.     Then  again  he  was  very  particular  as  to 
the    choice    of  oil    for    mixing    with    the    ink,    also 
with    regard    to   the    temperature  of  the   plate,   the 
ure  of  the  press,  the  i  ondition  of  the  blankets, 
and.  in  fact,  everything  had  to  be  absolutely  right. 
But    when   at  length  the  proof  was   printed,    I    do 
not    mind    stating   that   the   proof  could    not   have 
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been  equalled  by  any  other  printer  in  the  v 

W(  irld.  I  must  apologise  for  dwelling  thus  on 
the  printing  of  an  etching  on  the  plea  that 
Whistler  himself  attached  such  tremendous  import- 
ance to  it,  and  so  loathed  the  work  of  the  pro- 
fessional printer.  And  I  feel  the  greater  desire 
to  touch  on  this  topic  because  at  the  present 
time  the  market  may  be  exploited  at  any  moment 
with  plates  printed  perhaps  with  gummy  ink  on 
vellum.  Whistler  loathed  vellum  and  that  varnishy 
ink  which  gives  a  glassy  shine  to  a  proof.  My 
only  prayer  is,  therefore,  that  these  plates  will  be 
destroyed,  and  that  the  professional  printer  will 
never  have  the  chance  of  mangling  and  marring 
their  beauty. 

Whistler  had  his  periods  of  painting  as  well  as 
of  etching.      I  remember  those  days  well.       In- 
variably, every  morning,  I  received  a  letter  saying, 
"Come  at  once.     Important."     On  rushing  round 
to  his  studio  I  found  another  letter  directing  me  to 
a  certain   spot   on  the   Embankment  at  Chelsea, 
and    there    the    master    would    be    working    at, 
perhaps,  a  little  shop  with  a  few  soiled  children  in 
the   foreground.     It  might  be  a  sweetstuff  shop, 
and  the  children  standing  with  their  faces  glued 
to  the  pane.       Perhaps,  if  one  of  them  appealed 
to    Whistler   from    the   decorative   standpoint    he 
would  say,  "Not  bad,  Menpes,  eh?"     This  was, 
perhaps,  a  very  grubby  little  person  indeed.     But 
Whistler  would  take  her  kindly  by  the  hand  and 
the  three  of  us  would  trot  along  to  ask  the  mother 
if  she  mi^ht  sit,  the  child  with  its   upturned  face 
gazing  with  perfect  confidence  at  Whistler.     And 
the  master  would  talk  to  that  little  guttersnipe  in 
such  a  charming  intimate  way  about  his  work  and 
aspirations  !       "  Now   we   are  going  to   do   great 
things  together,"  he  would  say,  and  the  little  dirty- 
faced  child  blinking  up  at  him  seemed  almost  to 
understand.        For    Whistler    never     failed    with 
children  ;  no  one  understood  them  quite  like  the 
master,  and  no  one  depicted  child  life  better  than 
he.     Whistler's    children     were    never    little    old 
ladies ;  they  were  real  children,  with  all  the  grace 
and  ingenuousness  of  childhood  apparent  in  every 
line,      lie  would  explain  to  this  child  his  entire 
scheme  for  the  work,  and  together  we  would  go 
back  to  the  studio  where,  perhaps,  the  little  one 
would    help   to  set  the  table   for   lunch,    settling 
down  at  once  to  full  responsibility,   for  Whistler 
in  some  ways  was  very  helpless.     Then  she  would 
sit,  and  Whistler  would  paint— sometimes  a  life- 
sized   oil-colour,   sometimes   a   little    pastel.     But 
from  the  moment  his  brush  touched  the  canvas, 
the  child  as  a  child  was  forgotten,  and  she  might 


droop  and  faint  before  Whistler  would  come  down 
to   earth    again   and    understand    that  this  was  a 
living,  breathing  mortal.     Sometimes  after  a  long 
afternoon  the  little  girl  began  to  bellow,  something 
was  hurting  her  or  she  was  stiff  with  standing  so  long, 
and   Whistler,  looking  up  with  a  start,  would  say, 
"Pshaw:    What's  it  all  about?    Can't  you  give  it 
something,  Menpes    -can't  you  buy  it  something  :j  " 
And  the  child  eventually  left  the  studio  laden  with 
toys,    and    perfectly    happy    once    more.       In    the 
afternoon  the  master  was  in  the  habit  of  drifting 
out  into  the  open  with  a  packet  of  copperplates, 
which  I   always   kept  carefully  ground  and  ready 
for  his  use.     And  suddenly  finding  a  subject  he 
would  etch  a  little    plate.     Then,   perhaps,   right 
in    the    middle  of  our   work    he   would    rush    oft 
to   a   garden    party.       And    it   often  annoyed  me 
that  Whistler,  the  great  master,  should  be  wasting 
his  time  with  foolish,  ignorant  people,  who  neither 
understood   nor   appreciated    his    worth.      In    the 
evening  we  would  often  dine  together  at  the  Arts 
Club,   or   else   at  a  friend's  house,   for  Whistler's 
friends  at  that  time  were  my  friends  and  he  always 
liked  to  have  me  with  him.     We  invariably  went 
home  at  night  by  way  of  the  Embankment  to  look 
at  a  certain   nocturne,  perhaps  a   fish-shop,  which 
Whistler  was   trying  to  commit  to   memory.      He 
would  talk  aloud  as  he  created  the  idea  for  one  of 
his  marvellous    pictures.     He   would    say,  "  Look 
at  that  golden  interior  with  the  two  spots  of  light, 
and  that  old  woman   with   the  chequered   - 
see  the  warm  purple  tone  outside  going  away  up 
to   the   green  tone  of  the  sky,   and    the  shadows 
from  the  windows  thrown  on  the  ground — what  an 
exquisite  lacework  they  form  !  "    He  would  say  all 
this  aloud,  and   I  would  walk  back  with   him   to 
his  studio  and  talk   with  him  sometimes  until  two 
in  the  morning.     And  then  he  would  say  as  I  was 
leaving,  " Now,  Menp  mber;  1  want  you  to 

be  here  early  in  the  morning.  As  for  me,  I  am 
ig  to  make  my  mind  a  blank  until  I  paint  that 
fish-shop;  and  you  must  be  here  early.''  And 
I  always  was  there  (arly — so  eaily  that  1  very 
often  breakfasted  with  Whistler.  And  he  would 
paint  his  pictures  without  a  single  note,  for  he 
maintained  that  if  he  drew  on  the  spot  it  only 
handicapped  him. 

We  used  often  to  take  little  journeys  together, 
Whistler  and  I.     1  rem  !   to  St. 

Ives  in  connection  with  a  series  of  pictures  for  an 
exhibition  that  Whistler  was  to  hold  in  Bond 
Street.  We  stayed  for  some  weeks  in  a  small 
apartment  ki  pt  by  an  old  lady  whom  Whistler 
was  very  anxious  to  please.     A  paint  ned 
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to  be  travelling  with  us,  a  man  who  had  once  been 
an  actor,  touring  in  the  provinces,  and  who  knew 
St.  Ives  well.  He  completely  won  over  the  land- 
lady by  presents  of  fish,  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  buying  from  the  fishermen  and  presenting  to 
her.  Whistler  was  annoyed  by  these  gifts,  which 
were  continually  being  brought  home  ;  they  got  on 
his  nerves.  "  Why  don't  they  give  me  fish  ?  :'  he 
said.  "  I  ought  to  have  fish."  One  day  Whistler 
was  out  painting  a  shop — I  remember  the  shop 
well,  because  I  was  bold  enough  to  paint  the  same 
one  at  the  same  time,  standing  about  twenty  yards 
away  from  him.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  puffing  and 
a  blowing,  and  looking  up  I  saw  two  men  coming 
towards  us  carrying  suspended  from  a  pole  an 
enormous  fish,  a  great  flat  thing  about  the  size  of 
a  dining-room  table.  Whistler  saw  it,  too,  and  at 
once  remembered  the  actor  -  painter  and  was 
inspired  to  buy  the  creature  for  the  landlady. 
"  Hey,  stop  !  "  he  shouted.  "  How  much  for  the 
fish  ?  I'll  give  you  half-a-crown."  "  Right  you 
are,''  said  the  men,  and  they  promptly  laid  the 
fish  down  on  the  ground,  pocketed  the  money 
and  went  off.  I  pretended  to  ignore  Whistler, 
the  fish,  and  the  whole  transaction.  "  I  say, 
Menpes,"  he  shouted  to  me,  "  they  have  accepted 
it.''  It  was  all  so  sudden.  Whistler  had  paid  the 
half-crown,  the  fishermen  had  laid  the  fish  down 
and  disappeared  all  in  the  space  of  a  few  seconds. 
Whistler  kept  calling  me  to  come,  but  I  dared  not 
approach  him  ;  I  was  convulsed  with  laughter. 
Here  was  this  enormous  flat  fish  and  Whistler 
circling  round  and  round,  daintily  probing  it  with 
his  long  cane  and  trying  to  find  which  way  up  it  was, 
f<»r  the  creature  looked  the  same  all  round.  And 
when  I  could  steady  myself  a  little,  I  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing.  "Which.  Menpes,"  he  said 
-"which  should  you  imagine  was  his  chest  ?  "  It 
was  impossible  to  tell  ;  and  I  went  on  with 
my  work  and  Whistler  with  his,  and  we  left  the 
fish  on  the  pavement  and  never  referred  to  it 
again. 

was    always    plenty    of     incident     when 
Whistler  travelled.    I   once  went  on  a  journey  to 

Brussels  with  him.  And  I  never  have  had  such 
a     journey     before     or      since.         It     was     full     of 

nt.  Directly  he  set  his  foot  on  board  every- 
one was  working  lor  him  ;  he  made  them  all 
interested,    tewards,  sailors,  captain,  passengers 

nr.      He  had  to  sleep  in  a  four  berth  cabin, 

which   was   full,   and   Whistler  occupied  an    upper 

berth.      I  knew  directly   I   saw  that  cabin  load  that 

was  going  to  be  trouble.     Whistler  made  me 

wait  until  he  was  settled  before  I  retired  to  lie.  own 


quarters  next  door.  But  I  had  left  him  no  longer 
than  ten  minutes  when  he  screamed  out  to  me  : 
"  Menpes  !  Menpes  !  "  I  got  up  and  opened  the 
door.  "  Menpes,''  said  Whistler,  "  there  is  a 
person  in  here  occupying  the  whole  of  the  floor." 
I  looked  down  and  saw  a  poor  man  disrobing,  who 
certainly  was  occupying  a  great  deal  of  space.  But 
then  he  was  extremely  stout.  After  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  I  extorted  from  him  a  promise  that 
he  would  retire  in  half-an-hour,  and  left  Whistler 
somewhat  pacified.  I  imagined  that  now  things 
would  go  well.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Later  on 
in  the  night,  when  everyone  had  dropped  off  into 
their  first  sleep  save  Whistler,  the  door  began  to 
bang.  It  had  been  left  unlatched,  and  though  the 
night  was  a  perfect  one  there  was  just  enough 
motion  to  swing  it  to  and  fro,  and  every  few 
minutes  it  went  bang.  This  very  soon  got  on 
Whistler's  nerves,  so  he  put  on  his  eyeglass  and 
gripped  his  cane,  which  he  always  kept  by  him, 
and  began  to  probe  the  stout  gentleman  under- 
neath. After  a  good  deal  of  probing  he  awoke. 
"  I  >id  you  hear  that  ?  "  said  Whistler,  in  a  mysterious 
tone  of  voice.  "There  it  goes  again — flip,  flap." 
And  very  soon  he  had  awakened  all  the  occupants 
of  the  cabin  that  they  might  hear  the  noise.  Then 
the  stout  gentleman  began  to  explain  that  he 
thought  it  must  be  the  door  which,  being  unlatched, 
was  allowed  to  swing,  and  what  it  really  needed  was 
to  be  fastened.  "  Well,"  said  Whistler,  "you  seem 
to  know  all  about  it  ;  how  would  it  be  for  you  to 
get  up  and  latch  it?"  And,  of  course,  in  the  end 
the  poor  old  gentleman  was  made  to  get  out  of 
bed  and  fasten  the  door.  And  so  it  continued  the 
whole  night  through.  There  was  incident  throughout 
the  voyage.  And  it  was  interesting  the  next  morn- 
ing to  watch  the  different  people  coming  out  of  the 
cabin,  for  it  was  only  too  apparent  by  the  expres- 
sion on  their  faces  that  they  had  suffered.  The 
stout  gentleman  emerged  in  rather  a  hurry,  as 
though  propelled  agiinst  his  will  by  some  hidden 
force  in  the  rear:  he  was  muttering  to  himself  and 
shaking  his  fists.  But  Whistler  came  out  as  fresh 
as  champagne,  sparkling  and  dainty  ;  he  had  slept 
well,  he  told  me,  and  had  enjoyed  the  night 
thoroughly,  especially  as  the  cabin  was  cleared  so 
early  of  its  occupants. 

Those  days  which  I  spent  with  Whistler  were 
fascinating  beyond  words,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
superb  i  ducation  for  me.  Whistler  allowed  me  to 
paint  with  him  at  times,  and  not  only  did  he  help 
me  in  my  work  but  lie  taught  me  many  important 
lessons,  and  ones  that  I  never  shall  forget.  For 
instance,  he  taught  me   what  was  meant  by  artistic 
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placing  and  balance.  Indeed.  Whistler  very  rarely 
placed   his    butt^rtlv    on   a    picture    without    first 

ing  I  me,  "  Now,  Mi  npi  s,  where  do  you  think 
the  butterfly  is  going  this  time  ?"  It  used  to  be  a 
little  joke  between  us.  and  after  some  months  of 
habit  1  was  invariably  able  to  put  my  finger  on 
the  spot  where  the  butterfly  should  be  placed  to 
create  the  balance  of  the  picture.  I  worshipped 
Whistler  in  those  days,  and  I  worship  him  still. 
The  greatest  regret  of  my  life  is  that  there  should 
have  been  a  little  rift  within  the  lute,     Put  that 

uiish  on  an  otherwise  perfect  friendship  is 
quite  forgotten  now,  and  I  remember  only  the  old 
days,  the  glorious  days  when  we  lived  together, 
worked  together,  and  thought  together.  And  the 
name  of  Whistler  conjures  up  in  my  mind  a  host 
of  pleasant  memories  which,  as  time  goes  on,  will 
never  fade  or  grow  less. 
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HE  NATIONAL  COMPETITION 
OF  SCHOOLS  OF  ART,  1903. 
BY  ESTHER  WOOD. 


It  is  cheering  to  be  able  to  record  a  distinct 
improvement  in  the  standard  of  the  work  exhibited 
as  the  result  of  the  National  Competition  of  1903. 
The  drawings  and  designs  on  view  at  South 
Kensington  in  July  and  August  displayed  on  the 
whole  a  high  average  of  merit  on  the 
part  of  the  students  represented  through- 
out the  kingdom,  though  the  awards 
were  not  uniformly  creditable  to  the 
judgment  of  the  examining  board. 
Perhaps  the  distractions  of  "coronation 
year "  may  account  for  the  low- water 
mark  which  this  really  important  ex 
hibition,  in  spite  of  memorable  excel- 
lences, seemed  to  touch  in  roo2.  It  is 
an  annual  exhibition  deserving  wider 
recognition  from  the  public,  who  know 
and  care  very  little  about  the  progress 
of  young  students  from  the  various  art- 
schools  into  the  ranks  of  professional 
designers  of  furniture,  textiles,  pottery, 
decorative  metal-work,  and  illustrated 
books. 

Schools  that  have  already  established 
a  reputation,  either  for  all-round  <  • 
lence,  such  as  Liverpool  (Mount  Street), 
or  for  one  particular  branch  of  applied 
art,  such  as  Hatters  .1  for  textiles,  New 
Cross  for  metal-work,  or  Lambeth  for 
black  and-white,  fully  maintained   their 


good  name  by  this  year's  work.  Contrary  to  I 
Studio's  custom,  illustrations  have  been  included  of 
some  of  the  ordinary  time  studies  of  the  Liverpool 
School,  drawn  by  Gilbert  Rogers — admirable  ex- 
amples of  such  sound  and  vital  draughtsmanship  as 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  wholesome  influence  on  design 
The  Liverpool  students  seem  to  be  encouraged  to 
draw  the  figure  boldly  from  unconventional  poses, 
and  to  create  difficulties  of  a  proper  and  stimulating 
kind.  There  was  also  a  fine  piece  of  still-life 
painting  in  oils,  from  Lincoln,  by  Arthur  Mackinder, 
which  deserves  special  notice.  Another  Liverpool 
student — Violet  E.  Prunton — whose  work  we  have 
noted  before,  sent  a  pleasing  little  modelled 
design  for  a  sundial.  Among  other  good  designs 
in  plaster  were  an  original  little  model  for  an 
over-door  by  Ernest  G.  Webb  (Plymouth),  a  design 
for  a  wall  fountain  by  Maggie  Richardson  (New 
Cross),  and  a  series  of  models  for  hinges  and 
escutcheons  by  W.  H.  O.  Tennant  (Birmingham). 

The  exhibitors  of  tile  and  pottery  designs  were 
distinguished — like  most  of  the  textile  designers — 
by  the  care  and  thoroughness  with  which  their 
working  drawings  are  prepared.  The  use  of 
pottery  panels  as  decorative  insertions  into  wooden 
furniture  may  be  open  to  question,  except  as  it 
may  be  convenient  in  wash-stands  and  dresst 
but  several  intelligent  students  essayed  it  with 
very  fair  results.     The  wardrobe  panel  by  Charles 
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STENCILLED    HANGING 


E.  E.  Connor  (Hanley)  had  grace  and  dignity  of 
composition,  and  its  quiet  bronze-green  colouring 
blended  agreeably  with  the  wood.  He  also  sent 
another  good  design  in  the  same  style  and  material 
for  a  music  cabinet.  Herbert  Budd  (Hanley) 
showed  some  tiles  for  a  fire-place,  of  which  the 
scheme  is  carefully  drawn  out.  The  design  is 
interesting  and  well  proportioned,  and  the  glazed 
decoration  begun  in  the  tiles  is  carried  on  in  a 
cupboard  at  the  top,  shut  in  by  bull's- 
lass  squares.  The  pair  of  tile-panels 
by  John  Currie  (Newcastle-under-Lyme) 
were  singularly  dainty  and  pearly  in 
character,  like  the  best  kind  of  china- 
painting.  Tainted  wall-tiles  were  also  sent 
by  David  Hodge  (Plymouth),  who  has 
done  good  work  in  other  directions. 
The  design  of  Thomas  Cook  (West 
Ham)  for  a  pavement  in  mosaic  w.is  a 
successful  combination  of  colour,  rather 
than  a  pattern-study,  and  made  a  rest- 
ful surface  in  thin  purples,  blues,  and 
greens.  The  frieze  by  the  same  student 
for  Venetian  glass  mosaic  was,  on  the 
contrary,  restless  and  unsatisfying  bj 
reason  of  its  attempt  to  convey  swei  ping 
lines  and  vigorous  motions  of  the  human 
in  a  medium  not  very  suitable  ("or 
such  expression.  A  composition  in 
mosaic  is  essentially  a  thing  built  up  in 
slow  and  patient  touches  ;  it  may  have 
the  breadth  and  dignity  of  repose,  but 
not  of  movement.  Some  strong  orna- 
mental plaques  were  shown  by  Janet 
1  l.mlev),  James  J.  Purdey  (  Ply- 
mouth), Arthur   Kidd  (Sundeilandj,  and 
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Eugenie  M.  K.  Richards 
(Nottingham) — one  of  the 
chief  and  most  deserving 
prize-winners  of  the  year. 
What  Cecil  Aldin  does 
for  nursery  friezes  this 
student  has  done  for 
nursery  plates,  treating 
them  very  much  in  the 
spirit  of  her  poster-work, 
which  we  shall  note  else- 
where, and  with  distinct 
success  both  in  drawing 
and  colour.  Janet  Simp- 
son's rich  and  well-con- 
ceived design  loses  a  little 
in  its  translation  to  pottery, 
but  the  working  drawing 
was  exceptionally  good.  Another  Hanley  student, 
(lertrude  Malkin,  showed  a  sgraffito  vase  with 
excellent  figure  composition  and  colouring,  and  a 
decorative  plaque  which  was  more  interesting  and 
unconventional  ;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  three 
geese  at  the  knees  of  the  blue  maiden  was  not  quite 
satisfactory,  and  their  disposition  in  the  border  was 
a  problem  not  fully  solved.  One  of  the  best  pieces 
of  sgraffito  work,  however,  was  a  green  rose-bowl 
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LACE  COLLAR  AND  SCARF  END 

BY  PHYLLIS  G.  SACHS  (REGENT  STREET  POLYTECHNIC) 


by  Laura  Brocklebank  (Blackheath).  Simple  and 
unpretentious  in  form,  and  with  entirely  con- 
ventional Cupid  figures  for  ornament,  this  bowl 
achieved  a  freshness  and  charm  that  were  missed  by 
many  more  clever  exhibits,  and  would  neither  look 
bizarre  nor  antique,  nor  aggressively  modern,  in 
any    tastefully   furnished    room. 

best  dinner-plates  of 
the  year  were  by  Francis  Van 
H.  Allan  Phillips  (Burslem), 
whose  exhibit  also  included  a 
cup  and  saucer.  The  design 
in  all  three  was  based  on  the 
briar-rose  and  carried  out 
with  admirable  taste  in  gold 
on  white.  Some  plates  by 
Harry  Allen,  of  the  same 
school — one  printed  under 
glaze,  the  other  printed  in  on 
glaze  colour  —  also  deserve 
praise  for  their  workmanlike 
design  and  execution. 

■  name  of  Fanny  Bunn 
(Birmingham)  is  already 
favourably  known  in  connec- 
tion with  enamelling  ;  and 
her   fellow-student  Gertrude  altar  cloth 


\V.  I  lart  proved  to  be  a  no  less  promising  work*  l 
in  this  exacting  craft.  Her  little  decorative  panel 
of  a  Madonna  and  Child  was  technically  admir- 
able and  full  of  poetic  feeling  and  sincerity  of 
treatment.  The  silver  medal  was  taken  by  Fanny 
Bunn  for  an  enamelled  panel  and  box-lid,  exe- 
cuted in  her  rich  colouring  and  imaginative 
draughtsmanship,  on  the  subject  of  Christina 
Kossetti's  Three  Seasons  "a  cup  for  love,  a  cup 
for  hope,  a  cup  for  memory.'' 

The  metal  work  was  not  so  prolific  as  usual,  and 
showed  no  particular  novelty  of  treatment  or 
design.  Of  the  New  Cross  students,  Josephine 
Riverstone  and  -Maggie  Richardson  were  con. 
spicuously  good  :  the  latter  showed  a  design 
for  an  altar  cross,  the  former  maintained  in  an 
enamelled  jewel-casket  her  reputation  for  deli- 
cate silverwork,  and  sent  also  a  design  for  a 
triptych  and  holy-water  vessel.  Another  ex- 
cellent little  silver  jewel-casket  from  the  same 
school  was  by  Emilie  G.  Crow.  Among  other 
ecclesiastical  work  should  also  be  noticed  a 
chalice  and  paten  by  Harold  Clive  Catt 
(Woolwich).  The  bronze  bellows  by  John 
W.  Wilkinson  were  soberly  but  efficiently  de- 
corated, and  both  the  design  and  the  finished 
object  were  marked  by  sympathetic  invention 
and  taste. 

Gesso  has  not  become  a  widely  popular  medium, 
and  the  work  done  in  it  was  not  of  a  very  ambitious 
or  original  character.  There  were,  however,  several 
careful  and  meritorious  decorations,  such  as  the 
piano-front,  with  coloured  gesso,  inlaid,  by  Kate  M. 
Eadie  (Birmingham),  where  a  fine  sense  of  design 
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DESIGN    FOR    A    LACE    FAN 


BY   CLARA    LAVINGTON    (LEEDS) 


was  exercised  in  harmonious  colouring  ;  and  the  very 
successful  panels  for  an  oak  coffer  by  Henry  I'errett 

(Regent  Street). 
Two  other  piano- 
fronts  came  also 
from  Birmingham 
— one  by  Geral- 
dine  Morris,  who 
is  known  for  her 
black  -  and  -  white 
designs,  and  one 
by  Jessie  Lacon, 
the  latter  to  be 
carried  nut  in 
stained  wood. 
The  design  for  an 


overmantel  by  Gladys  M. 
Baly  (Regent  Street)  was 
well  conceived  and  con- 
scientiously drawn,  and  that 
of  Louise  R.  Jacobs  (Hull), 
intended  for  a  nursery,  was 
one  of  the  best  of  the  year. 
It  represented  a  group  of 
little  girls  dancing  by  the 
light  of  lanterns  held  in 
the  trees  above  them  by 
what  appeared  at  first  to  be 
witches,  but  turned  out  to 
be  "fairy  godfathers''  or 
quite  a  novel  kind.  The 
design  was  sparsely  and 
flatly  drawn,  but  full  of  ani- 
mation and  fanciful  charm.  In  a  contrasting  vein 
was  the  serious  and  genuinely  decorative  little  altar- 
panel  by  Elizabeth  Davies  (Newcastle-on-Tjne). 

Certainly  one  of  the  ptettiest  decorations  by 
women  students  was  the  painted  frieze  for  a  ball- 
room by  Winifred  L  Stamp  (Regent  Street).  Here 
the  variety  and  charm  of  the  dancing  figures, 
drawn  from  all  the  "seven  ages,"  were  highly 
creditable  to  the  draughtswoman,  and  the  scheme 
was  remarkably  well  balanced  in  interest,  as  in  com- 
position and  colour.  Exception  might  be  taken 
to  the  uniform  purriness  of  the  swirling  draperies, 
as  though  the  whole  procession  were  dancing  in  a 
high  wind  :  but  this  perhaps  enhances  the  sense  of 
motion  and  gaiety  that  was  intended.  Another 
and    more    sober    frieze-design    by    Arthur    Paul 
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and  pleasing,  and  was  prepared  intelligently  with  a 
view  to  printing  in  the  fewest  colours — the  grey 
and  green  of  the  background  and  of  the  white- 
kirtled  maiden's  gown,  with  one  printing  of  lemon 
yellow  upon  it,  being  very  cleverly  alternated.  A 
"Cinderella"  poster  by  Frank  Ouirk  (Fenton)  was 
quite  interesting,  decorative,  and  appropriate  to  its 
purpose — to  advertise  shoes ;  in  this  case  five 
printings  are  required,  and  carefully  indicated. 

Lambeth,  Scarborough   and    Birmingham,  took 
the   lead    in    black-and-white    designs    and    book 


DESIGN    FOR   SIIK  BY    W.    A.    STEWART   (BRADFORD) 

(/>';  Co.) 

U'.irmingham)  calls  for  praise,  chiefly  as  a  fine 
piece  of  colouring,  being  somewhat  thin  and 
imitative  in  subject  matter.  In  the  lighter  vein 
again  were  some  designs  for  the  decoration  of  a 
nursery  by  Eugenie  M.  K.  Richards  (Xottingham), 
whose  majolica  plates  we  have  already  alluded  to. 
These  were  admirably  conceived  from  the  decora- 
tive standpoint,  and  full  of  juvenile  interest ;  as 
were  also,  in  a  similar  method,  her  designs  for 
colour-prints  for  children's  books.  The  same 
student  sent  the  two  posters  that  headed  the  very 
small  group  of  works  in  this  neglected  class.  Her 
design  of  three  little  maids  sampling  a  blend  of 
tea  was  hardly  so  original  in  idea  as  it  was  good  in 
execution,  but  her  "soap"  poster  was  both  effective 
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illustrations. 
From  Lam- 
beth we  wel- 
comed again 
the  serious 
and  scholarly 
work  of  Ger- 
trude   Steel. 


DESIGN   FOR    PRINTED  MUSLIN 

BY   FRANCES  BAKER  (  BLACK HEATH ) 


Her    Lady    Macbeth,    Saint 

Elizabeth,    Galley    Sires',    and 

the  life- study  In  a  Studio,  had 

the    strong    poetic    feeling    and 

sombre  beauty  that  distinguishes 

her  drawings,  and  were  among 

the  very  best  work  of  the  year. 

Jessie  M.  McConnell  also  strikes 

her  own  note  in   design  :    and 

her  illustrations — especially  one 

called  The  Recluse — were  full  of 

individuality   and  power.     So  fertile  and   prolific  a 

worker  as  Geraldine   Morris  (Birmingham)  should 

be  urged  to  produce  less  and  to  labour  more.     She 

lias  a  genuine  and  vivid  fancy  and  much  romantic 

feeling,  which   she  loves  to  exercise  in  medijeval 


and  Arthurian  materials  :  but  her  skill  in  com- 
position and  decoration  are  still  in  advance  of  her 
draughtsmanship,  which  needs  more  rigorous  train- 
ing and  restraint.  She  showed  an  extensive  series 
of  designs  for  book-illustrations. 

Another  Lambeth  designer  deserving  high 
commendation  is  Austin  O.  Spare.  His  designs 
for  figure  compositions  in  colour  belong  practically 
to  the  realm  of  colour-prints, 
and  as  such  are  quite  the 
best  of  their  kind.  The 
drawing  is  powerful  and  re- 
strained, the  conception 
sincerely  poetic,  and  the 
composition  treated  with  a 
fine  sense  of  decorative 
design.  Ishmael  and  The 
Waggoner  were  perhaps  the 
best  of  a  remarkably  interest- 
ing group,  but  Neptune  and 
Joseph  were  full  of  sombre 
charm. 

A  full  -  page  design  by 
Arthur  Watts  (Regent 
Street),  The  Red  Knight 
bearing  the  Body  of  Elsinore, 
was  marked    by  bold  move- 
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BY  JOHN    SMILEY    (BE]  I  A    I  ) 
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DESIGN    FOR    PRINTED    MUSLIN 

BY    FRANCES    BAKER   (BLACKHEATH) 


ment  and  lighting;  and  the  manner  of  the  early 
pre  Raphaelite  pen-drawings  seems  to  have  been 
studied  for  this  work,  as  well  as  for  the  grim  and 
fascinating  picture  oi  a  miser,  entitled  Riches,  by 
the  same  di  signer.  In  a  i  over  tor  Malory's  "Morte 
d'Arthur  A.  E.  Hilton  (Chancery  Lane)  restricted 
himself  severely  to  conventional  accessories  of  the 
themi  .  but  his  disposal  and  rendering  of  them  were 
technically  admirable.  Still  more  pre-Raphaelite 
in  manner,  though   by  no  means  merely  imitative, 
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.1.1  l-  0     HANGING 


BY    CONSTANCE    SALISBURY 
(NEWCAsTLEON   TYNE, 
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N    FOR    PRINTED    MUSLIN 

BY   EMILIE   GARDINER 
IBATTERSEA    POLYTECHNIC) 


DESIGN    FOR    PRINTED    MUSLIN 

BY    EMILIE   GAR1 

(BATTERSBA    POLYTECHNIC) 
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DESIGN    FO       A    BOOK    ILLUSTRATION 

BY   G.    W.    PHILPOT   (LAMBETH) 


DE    [GN    FOR   A    BOOK    ILLUSTRATION 

BY    G.    W.     PHILPOT    (LAMBETH) 


FIGURE   l  OMPI  IS!  I  ION 

BY    Al        :  '.    0        .Ml.      I   IMBE1  II  I 
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01      IGN     1  OR    A    BOOK    ILLUSTRATION 

BY    BESSIE    ITNCH    (LAMBETH) 
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PORTIONS   OF   DESIGN    FOR   A   BALL-ROOM    FRIEZE 


BY   WINIFRED   L.    STAMP   (REGENT   STREET    POLYTECHNIC) 


were  the  gravely  beautiful  drawings  of  Glyn  Warren 
Philpot  (Lambeth ),  charged  as  they  were  with  poetic 


DESIGN  FOR  A  IRIS  I  ED  HANGING      BY  ARTHURS.  WALLER 


atmosphere,  and  drawn  with  a  rare  dignity  and 
subtlety  of  feeling.  A  very  high  level  was  reached 
in  The  Ancient  Mariner  and  Sidonia  von  Bork. 
From  the  same  school  came  a  group  of  four 
thoughtful  and  delicate  designs  by  Bessie  Finch, 
whose  work,  if  still  a  little  sentimental  in 
character,  showed  many  excellent  qualities,  and 
was  technically  best  in  the  drawing  called 
Reverie,  which  was  marked  by  maturer  feeling 
and  decorative  power. 

The  Scarborough  students  were  again  good  in 
landscape  black-and-white.  Alice  Whitfield  and 
Richard  I ..  (  larke  were  the  chief  exhibitors.  The 
latter  was  still  better  represented  by  his  series  of 
designs  for  colour-prints,  to  be  carried  out  with 
woodcut  blocks.  The  most  successful  were  a 
study  of  a  stream  in  a  sunlit  valley,  and  a  ste<  p 
slope  in  a  forest,  lit  with  a  mddy  autumn  glow.  In 
black-and-white,  Gertrude  Apel  (New  i 
showed  some  clear  and  broad  line-work  for  i 
duction,  and  her  studies  for  decorative  initials 
were  particularly  good.  Another  New  Cross 
student,  Elsie  W.  Neve,  excels  in  the  same  branch 
of  design  ;  her  simplest  initials  were  better  than 
the  more  fantastic  ones ;  those  with  designs 
of  children  were  the  most  original  and  effec- 
tive, especially  the  J,  Y,  S,  and  T.  Winifred 
L.  Stamp  t  Regent  Street),  whose  work  is  men- 
tioned above,  sent  also  some  dainty  little  book 
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MODELLED    DESIGN    FOR   A   WALL   FOUNTAIN 

BY    MAGGIE    RICHARDSON    (NEW    CROSS) 


illustrations  in  colours.  The  best  of  this  seiies 
were  Early  One  Morning,  Pretty  Polly  Perkins, 
Sally  in  Our  Alley,  and  The  Letter —  somewhat 
marred  by  a  pocket  on  the  girl's  apron,  set  very 
much  too  low.  The  work  of  J.  Gertrude  Slade 
(St.  Alb. ms),  in  architectural  landscape,  was  thi  lught- 
ful  and  good. 

The  admirable  group  of  decorative  landscape- 
panels  for  lithography  in  colours  by  label  Stewart 
(Liverpool)  deserves  special  praise.  This  young 
artisl  has  shown  great  taste  in  her  choice  and 
;ement  of  subjects  to  suit  the  limitations  ol 
colour-printing,  and  the  drawings  for  six  or  less 
colours  were  prepared  in  a  thoroughly  interesting 
and  scholarly  way.  In  addition  to  the  studies  for 
lithography  there  were  four  delightful  little  stencilled 
panels  in  colour,  repn  ;enting  The  Ba  i 
in  Rye,  At  the  Sign  of  the  Mermaid,  Rye,  In  the 
Hundred  of  Wirral,  and  At  C 

The  bookbindings  were  not  numerous.    Camber 
well    senl    good  examples  b)    Edmund    H'estrope 
and  others,  which  maintained  the  high  standard  Si  t 
by  its  bookbinding  classes,  and  there  \\. is  an  excel 
lent  piece  of  tooling  exhibited  by  Gertrude  Butler 


(Birmingham).  Louisa  M.  Dickson  (Newcastle) 
showed  a  simple  and  well-proportioned  book- 
cover  in  repousse  silver  on  wood,  and  Arthur 
Holloway  (Birmingham)  a  delicate  little  jewel- 
case  in  leather,  gold-tooled.  The  jewellery 
also  was  less  prolific  than  usual.  The  best 
designers  in  this  class  were  George  E.  Hides 
and  Edith  M.  Linnell,  both  of  Birmingham;  the 
latter  taking — and  deserving — the  gold  medal 
for  her  silver  brooch,  buttons,  cloak  clasps  and 
pins,  while  the  former  showed  some  hardly  less 
excellent  work  of  the  same  kind. 

The  awards  in  the  textile  classes  were  far  less 
comprehensible.  Here,  indeed,  were  some 
extraordinary  freaks  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  examiners,  belying  their  own  canons  of 
"suitability  of  design  to  material."  Sincerely 
as  we  admired  the  design  of  Sarah  C.  V.  Jarvis, 
the  chief  of  that  vigorous  little  school  of  textile 
workers  at  Battersea,  we  must  protest  that  it  was 
wholly  unsuitable  for  such  a  delicate  fabric  as 
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FOR    A    SUN-DIAL 
BY    VIOLET    E     BRUNTON 
(LIVERPOl  II  .    MOUN  I    STREET) 
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DESIGN    FOR    BOOK    II  LUSTRATION 

1IV   OERTRUDE    STI  HI     I  LA 


BY    GERTRUDE   STEEI     (LAMBETH) 


DESIGN    FOR   BOOK    ILLUSTRATION 

BY  AUSTIN    O.    MARE   (LAMBETH) 
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DESIGN    FOK    BOOK    ILLUSTRATION 

BY    GERTRUDE    SLADE   (ST.    ALBANs) 


HOOK    ILLUSTRATION 


BY    EUGENIE    M .    K .    k I '   HARDS 
l  NOT  I  INGH  VM 


BOOK    ILLUSTRA  I  ION 


BY    EUGENIE   M.    K.    RICHARI>s 
(NOTTINGHAM) 
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SKETCH    DEsIr.N    FOR   AN    OVER-DOOR 


BY   ERNEST   (;.    WEBB    (PLYMOUTH) 


exhibitor:  but  Annie 
Parker  (Blackheath)  re- 
vealed it  also  in  her  un- 
pretentious  but  quite  satis- 
fying patterns.  Leonard 
G.  Andrews  (Battersea) 
'  repeated  the  blunder  of 
his  school  in  applying  to 
muslin  an  exceptionally 
good  design  for,  let  us 
say,  a  bathroom  dado,  with 
large  classic  discs  adorned 
with  sea-birds  and  mer- 
maidens.  In  the  case  of 
Amy  Eyre's  printed  muslin 
for  a  nursery  the  error  was 
not  quite  so  flagrant,  but 
the    Pied    Piper   and    his 


muslin.  The  strong  bold  masses  suggested  by 
the  outline,  and  the  solid  forms  of  lions  and 
tigers,  demanded  at  least  a  wall-paper  or  a  sub- 
stantial tapestry  to  contain  them  in  a  fitting  way. 
Muslin  calls  for  the  most  ethereal  forms  for 
the  bases  of  its  decoration, — as,  for  instance, 
butterflies,  birds,  and  the  lightest  kinds  of  foliage. 
The  designs  of  Emilie  Gardiner,  though  less 
brilliant  and  original  than  those  of  the  success- 
ful competitor,  were  far  more  suitable  to  the 
medium  for  which  they  were  meant.  Cuthbert 
Partington  (Heywood)  had  perhaps  caught  the  true 
spirit  of  muslin  decoration  better  than  any  other 


DESIGN    FOR   A    PLATE 

BY   EDWIN    PENSON   (STOKE-ON-TRENT) 


DESIGN    FOR   A    PLATE 

BY   F.    VAN    H.    All  AN    PHILLIPS    (BURSLEM) 


procession  of  followers  would  have  been  much 
more  at  home  on  a  cretonne  or  paper.  With  the 
same  reservation,  the  design  of  John  Holden 
merited  cordial  praise:  its  contrast  of  the  ships  on 
the  sea  with  the  sheep  in  the  meadow  was  an 
ingenious  exercise  in  convention  and  suggestion, 
carried  out  with  very  decorative  effect.  Jessie 
Browton  (Watford)  again  proved  herself  quite 
equal  to  the  Battersea  standard  with  her  dainty 
design  of  poplars  with  circling  flights  of  birds. 
Francis  Baker  I  Blackheath)  was  equally  successful 
in  her  charming  little  floral  patterns  for  printed 
delaines.     The  woven  muslin  by  J.  W.  Blackburn 
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DESIGN    FOR   A    PIANO    FRONT,   COLOURED   GESSO,    INLAID 


BY    KATE    M.    EAI'IE   (BIRMINGHAM) 


(Huddersfield)  was  yet  another  instance  of  too- 
heavy  decorative  figures.  In  the  silks,  prints, 
and  heavier  tapestries,  the  Liverpool  and 
Bradford  students  were  conspicuous.  The  design 
for  a  printed  hanging  by  Arthur  B.  Waller 
(Liverpool)  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  year:  the 
was  very  effectively  filled,  and  the  flying  geese 
among  the  trees  and  livers  gave  coherence  to  a 
decoration  full  of  movement  and  vitality.  I 
Mason  (Bradford)  is  another  interesting  and 
resourceful  designer  ;  his  printed  silk  showed  a  bold 
use  of  the  female  figure  with  peacocks  in  a  broad 
repeat  ;  his  stencilled  hanging  was  also  a  fine  piece 


of  composition  and  colouring.  His  fellow-student, 
William  Stewart,  sent  a  fascinating  little  series  of 
designs  intended  for  "dress  and  drapery  silks," 
some  of  which  (especially  the  charming  little  grey 
one  with  a  faint  pink  ornament)  would  be  quite 
irresistible  as  boudoir  wall-papers.     They  served  at 


.    Oil     CO!  OU  !    i 

BY    ARTHU1      'IV   KINDER    (LINCOLN) 


iGRAl  l-'ITO    BOWL 

FY    LAURA   BROCKLEBANk   ( BI.ACKHEATII ) 


least  as  a  compensation  for  the  surprising  lack 
of  wall-paper  designs.  Two  Macclesfield  students, 
Tom  II.  Bailey  and  Edwin  Moss,  also  sent 
remarkably  good  textile  patterns,  notable  also  for 
the  precision  and  thoroughness  of  the  working 
plans.  Beatrice  Brooks  (Camberwell)  showed  an 
ingenious  and  pretty  design,  based  on  the 
i-a-Mis/,  and  suitable  for  almost  any  light 
fabiic.  Lilian  Crabb  (Plymouth)  should  be- 
warmly  commended  for  her  painted  silk  fan. 

The  stencilled  designs  were  much  more  numerous 
and  interesting  than  in  previous  yens.  That  of 
Harry  A.  Wright  (Bra  Iford)  lor  a  church  hanging 
was  a  line  decoration  in  golden  bronze,  with  sym- 
bi  'In  figures  judiciously  treated  ;  and  from  the  same 
school  came  ( lharles  W  .  Smith's  refined  little  study 
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DEMON  1-OR  A  COLOUR  PRINT  I!Y   R.    E     CLARKE  (  nCARROROUGH) 


DESIGN    1  OR    A    TAINTED    SILK    FAN 

BY    LILIAN   CRABB   (PLYMOUTH   TECHNICAL  COLLEGE) 


for  architectural 
(1  r.i  pcry  and 
•  iei  irge  Mason's 
vigorous  and  bril- 
liant St.  George 
tapestry,  with  its 
medallion-like 
discs  and  its 
copper-red  swirls 
of  briar-rose 
decoration  on  a 
ground  of  sea- 
green  and  grey. 
The  work  i  if  two 
Newi  astle  stu- 
dents, Eleanor 
J.  Macdi  maldand 
Constam  e  Salis 
bury,  was  similarly 
good  :  and  that  of  Margaret 
Alcorn  (Wellington,  New  Zea- 
land) was  very  favourably  re- 
nted by  her  stencilled 
ushions  in  si  ibei  i  lematis 
purple,  with  glints  of  silver  on 
dull  green.  Last,  but  not 
least,  of  the  stencils  must  be 
ioned  the  beautiful  and 
very  original  little  studies  by 
Margaret  Lloyd  (Liverpool) 
1. 1]  di  signs  ba  i  d  on  historii  al 
1 1  itumi  >,  and  also  hei  e 
lent  series  df  fans,  which  only 
revi  .iled  their  subtli  grai  i 
. ,  i  itivi  i  hai  hi  on  close 
examii 

In  designs   for   lace  we  wel- 
comed again  the  sympathetic 
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and  delicate  workmanship 
of  Clara  Lavington  (Leeds) 
and  the  uniformly  good 
productions  of  the  Taun- 
ton school.  Some  very 
effective  designs  for  a 
lace  sunshade  by  Amy 
Stevens  (Battersea)  and 
for  a  collar  and  scarf-end 
by  Phyllis  Sachs  (Regent 
Street).  A  white  linen 
altar-cloth  embroidered  in 
cut-work  with  figures  of 
the  Apostles  was  designed 
and  wrought  by 
Minnie  Bolton 
(Birmingham  ) 
with  notable  sim- 
plicity and  taste. 
The  damask 
table-cloth  by 
John  Smiley 
(Belfast)  was  per- 
haps the  best 
essay  in  that 
abused  and  diffi- 
cult material. 
'1  he  needlework 
this  year  was 
neither  conspicu- 
ous for  merit  nor 
quantity.  Apart 
from    the   altar  - 


DESIGN    FOR     VN    OVERMANTEL 

BY    GLADYS    M.    1IA1.Y    (REGENT   STREET    POLYTECHNIC) 
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DESIGN    FOR   A   STAINED   WOOD    riANO    FRONT 


BY   JESSIE    l.UCAN    (BIRMINGHAM) 


FOR   SILVER   CUP 

BY    ELIZABETH    DAVIES 
(NBWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,    DURHAM   COLLEGE) 


cloth  just  mentioned  there  was  little  of  any  moment, 
except  a  rather  ambitious  and  quite  praiseworthy 
set  of  embroidered  wall-hangings  in  applique 
linen  by  Mabel  Keighley  (Plymouth)  and  an  em- 
broidered piano-front  in  a  quiet  but  effective 
decoration  by  Lucy  Smith  (Batter 

»  >ne  would  gladly  see  more  of  the  applu.it 
decorative  design  to  architecture  and  furniture  in 
an  exhibition  of  this  kind  ;  but  it  is  doubtless 
very  difficult  to  set  the  limits  of  what  may  be 
conveniently  shown  on  these  occasions  and  to  keep 
it  from  encroaching  on  the  "  Arts  and  Crafts " 
ground.  Still,  some  fair-sized  articles  of  furniture, 
such  as  desks,  book -cases,  posts  and  balustrades, 


are  now  and  then  admitted.  The  only  article  of 
this  class  worth  illustration  in  this  year's  woik  was  a 
pretty  little  boudoir  clock  by  Newbery  Abbott 
Kent  (West  Hani).  This  was  in  polished  wood 
inlaid  with  mother-o'-pearl,  decorated  with  a 
dainty  rose  design,  and  inscribed  with  the  motto 
"The  bird  of  time  has  but  a  little  way  to  fly,  and 
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Allan  OsterlincT s  Coloured  Etchings 


I  doubt  if  Turner's  work  has  ever 
inspired  anything  mure  faithful  or 
more  enthusiastic  than  the  etchings 
done  by  Ranft  "after7'  the  pictures 
in  the  National  ( lallery,  while,  as 
for  his  landscapes  and  his  yachting 
scenes,  they  are  so  many  visions 
treated  with  intuitive  modernism. 
More  recently  still  we  have  had  the 
chance  of  appreciating  the  talent  of 
Manuel  Robbe ;  and  in  this  con- 
nection let  me  repair  an  omission 
by  stating  that  the  majority  of  this 
artist's  works  which  have  appeared 
in  The  Studio  are  published  by 
M.  I'ierrefort  of  Paris,  one  of  the 
most  active  supporters  of  the 
colour-etching,  and  one  to  whom 
belongs  the  distinction  of  having 
encouraged  a  good  deal  of  still 
hesitating  ability  to  persevere  in 
that  path.  To  M.  Pierrefort  we  are 
indebted  for  the  examples  of  Allan 
Osterlind's  work  which  illustrate 
this  article. 


MODELS    FOR    HINGES    AND    ESCUTCHEONS 

BY    W.    II.    o.    TENNANT    (BIRMINGHAM) 


lo  :  the  bird  is  on  the  wing."  The  platitude  may 
at  least  serve  to  urge  art  students  to  send  more 
designs  for  household  application  to  the  National 
Competition  of  1904. 
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LLAN  OSTERLIND'S  ETCH- 
INGS IN  COLOURS.  BY 
HENRI     FRANTZ. 


1  ix  several  Decisions  alreadj  I  hi  Sti  dio  has 
dealt  with  etchings  in  colours,  foreshadowing 
and  announcing,  so  to  speak,  the  renai 
of  an  art  which  is  practised  today  b)  a  certain 
r  of  artists  of  genuine  talent.  Thus  the 
,  isition  to  follow,  step  by 
step,    in    thi  irehes    su<  h    men  as   Delattre, 

Francis  Jourdain,  Boutel   de   Monvel,  and  p; 
larly  that   line    artist.   Richard    Ranft,   whose   com 
mand  of  all   that  concerns   the  various   proo     1 
of    the   eau-forU    is   on   a   par  with   the   fidelity   he 
n  "fixing"  theaspeets  of  S'ature.   \\  nether  he 
to  interpret  the  woiks  of  the  .Masters,  or  lets 
1  J      0W,   Ranft  always  remains  personal. 
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Allan  Osterlind' s 


Coloured  Etchings 


Allan  Osterlind  was  at  first  chiefly  known  to  the 
public  as  a  painter,  and  while  dealing  now  with 
some  of  his  etchings,  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
forget  the  water-colourist — so  rich  and  ripe  in  his 
metier — to  whom  we  owe  many  delightful  things, 
combining  the  somewhat  melancholy  charm  we  find 
in  almost  all  Scandinavian  art  with  a  vervt ,  an 
easy  grace  and  a  lightness  of  touch  which  Osterlind 
has  doubtless  derived  in  some  measure  from  his 
land  of  adoption.  Born  at  Stockholm,  trained  in 
sculpture  in  Paris  under  Cavelier,  but  always 
drawing  by  instinct,  the  artist  has  had  a  far  from 
sedentary  life,  and  in  travelling  hither  and  thither 
as  his  artist  fancy  prompted  him,  has  ignored  those 
methods  which  so  many  artists  use  in  order  to 
suci  eed.  Osterlind  has  been  content  to  produce 
a  great  deal  of  work,  with  the  fertility  of  one  who 
is  incessantly  demanding  of  Nature  that  she  shall 
give  him  novel  emotions  and  varied  sensations. 
Thus  it  is  that  he  ranges  from  the  vaporous  horizons 
of  Sweden  to  the  bold,  rich-toned  scenes  of  Spain  ; 
that  after   his   pensive-featured   Dalecarliennes  he 


paints  the  wild  dance  of  the  Spanish  gitanas  or  the 
fantastic  tarantella  of  the  Neapolitan  girls.  After 
several  sojoumings  on  the  coast  of  Brittany  we  find 
him  among  the  calm  villages  of  La  Creuse,  at 
( largilesse,  which  at  last  retains  the  wandering  artist. 
( (sterlind  lives  in  the  house  that  once  was  Georges 
Sand's,  and  there  he  has  gained  the  friendship  oi 
that  other  master  colourist,  Leon  Detroy. 

Osterlind's  works  are  scattered  about  Europe 
in  private  collections  and  in  art  galleries.  His 
early  pictures  belong  almost  all  to  Sweden:  his 
Enfant  blesse  is  in  the  Gottenburg  Gallery,  and 
his  Bapteme  (Salon  of  1887)  in  the  Gallery  at 
Helsingfors.  It  was  in  18S7  that  the  French 
government  purchased  another  touching  work  from 
his  brush — his  Maison  Mortuaire.  Also  to  be 
remembered  among  his  principal  works  are  La  Fin 
tie  [our  (iSSS,  Tours  Gallery);  Sur  /a  Barriere 
(1890,  Bergen  Gallery):  his  water-colour  Ravau- 
deuses  (in  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts):  his  Feu  de 
la  Saint  Jean,  another  rich  water-colour  like  his 
Portrait  du  Poete  Rollinat :  the  Cliarmeur  de  Rats 
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Coloured  Etchings 


(Gottenburg     Gallery),    and     Gitanas    (Salon    of 

■9°3)- 

Is  not  he  the  true  artist  who  strives  without 
ceasing  to  renew  himself  ?  It  was  not  enough  for 
Osterlind  to  be  the  painter  we  know,  the  sympa- 
thetic poet  of  lustic  life,  the  keen  observer  (at 
times)  of  the  Parisienne ;  no,  he  must  needs 
throw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  etching,  and  set 
to  work  engraving  Boucher's  marvellous  picture  in 
the  Stockholm  Gallery,  or  turning  out  some  of  the 
delicate,  graceful  plates  now  reproduced  in  these 
pages. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  say  a  word 
concerning  Osterlind's  process  of  etching.  M. 
Fierrefort  himself  has  given  a  very  good  definition 
of  engraving  in  colour :  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  a 
process  which,  eliminating  almost  entirely  the 
work  of  the  needle  and  the  graver,  calls  for  its 
effects  solely  on  the  aqua-fortis,  which,  thanks  to 
the    cooperation    of    the    varnish,    models    with 
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graduated  impressions  (morsures)  the  grains  placed 
on  the  metal."  In  order  to  dust  the  plate  one 
must  cover  the  copper  with  fine  resin  powder, 
which  adheres  to  the  metal  by  reason  of  its 
warmth.  This  result  is  obtained  by  scattering  a 
fairly  large  quantity  of  pulverised  resin  in  a  box, 
which  should  be  as  lofty  as  possible  and  hermetically 
sealed.  But  first,  by  vigorous  use  of  the  bellows, 
one  must  have  dispersed  the  heaps  of  resin  collected 
at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  until  the  rising  particles 
shall  have  filled  the  receptacle  as  it  were  with 
a  thick  smoke.  Then  through  a  narrow  opening 
in  the  box  one  introduces  the  metal  plate,  which 
will  soon  be  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  whitish  veil  by 
the  falling  resin  dust.  Then  the  plate  is  with- 
drawn, and  the  next  thing  is  to  fix  the  dust.  To 
accomplish  that  the  engraver  gently  heats  the 
reverse  of  the  plate  with  a  flame,  and  as  the  metal 
grows  warm  the  resin  powder  slowly  melts  upon  it. 
When  the  metal  is  cold  again  the  resin  adheres 
and  forms  part  and  parcel 
of  the  plate. 

Such  is  the  action  of 
the  "eating-in"  ;  every 
artist  has  his  own  par 
ticular  process  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  and  I  do 
not  pretend  now  to  enter 
into  all  the  secrets  of  en- 
graving. Suffice  it  to  say 
that  by  means  of  multiple 
coverings  obtained  from 
the  varnish,  and  of  succes- 
sive baths  in  the  arid,  the 
figures  will  take  form  of 
themselves,  with  the  aid 
of  the  brush.  The  art 
of  engraving  is  not  to  be 
limited  to  a  knowledge 
of  how,  by  means  ot 
graduated  morsures,  u>  pass 
from  white  to  black  ;  it  is 
necessary  also  to  foresee 
what  colour  or  what  tint 
such  and  such  a  morsurt 
will  produce.  For  in- 
stance, a  vermilion  placed 
on  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
face, and  too  long  kept  in 
the  acid,  and  consequently 
bitten  too  deep,  would 
come  <>ut  a  dusky  red  on 
the  print. 

The    impression    of    an 
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etching  in  colours  is  essentially  a  delicate  thing. 
The  artist  places  on  the  marble,  as  on  a  palette, 
a  number  of  carefully-selected  oil  colours,  then  he 
paints  on  the  plaque  as  on  a  canvas,  carefully 
modelling  his  figures  and  his  accessories,  and 
never  losing  sight  of  the  engraving,  which  almost 
disappears  mid  the  accumulation  of  colours. 
Finally,  one  begins  to  print  from  the  plate,  using 
for  that  purpose  a  sheet  of  paper  which  has  been 
well  brushed,  after  having  been  plunged  in  water. 
Such,  briefly,  are  the  phases  through  which  the 
ving  in  colours  passes  before  attaining  tin- 
results  to  be  seen  and  admired  in  these  pages. 
Each  impression — is  it  necessary  to  repeat  it? — is 
a  work  unique  and  original,  since  at  each  printing 
the  painter  has  to  reclothe  his  colour  plate  ;  and 
this  it  is  which  explains  once  more  the  interest 
which  has  been  aroused  among  collectors  and 
artists  by  the  revival  of  engraving  in  colours. 

Henri   Frantz. 
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HE   LIFE    AND    GENIUS     OF 
THE    LATE    PHIL    MAY. 


There  is  something  peculiarly  pathetic 
in  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  premature  death 
lit  Phil  May.  For  fully  half  his  life  he  was  con- 
demned to  an  unceasing  struggle  with  poverty, 
and  he  had  to  make  his  way  in  the  face  of  diffi- 
culties which  would  have  crushed  a  man  of  less 
imination  and  of  less  ability.  He  was  born, 
in  1S64,  at  Leeds,  where  his  father,  an  engineer, 
had  started  in  business  as  a  brass  founder;  but 
when  he  was  only  nine  years  old  his  father  died 
in  financial  straits,  and  the  boy  was  left  to  fight 
the  battle  of  life  as  best  he  could.  He  was  not 
more  than  twelve  when  he  began  to  work  for 
a  living  ;  but  even  then  he  had  decided  that  the 
artistic  career  was  the  one  which  he  must  adopt. 
Of  art  training,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  he  had 
none;  he  taught  himself  by  constant  practice, 
!  awing  what  he  could  and  when  he  could. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  an  assistant  scene 
painter  in  the  Grand  Theatre  at  Leeds,  and  was 
earning  small  sums  by  drawing  portraits  of  the 
actors  and  actresses  with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact  there ;  and  during  the  next  three 
yeai  i  hi  kept  allu.it  by  doing  various  odd  jobs 
ni  1  lion  with  sev<  ral  touring  companies. 
In  1882  he  came  to  London  without  money 
and  without  prospect  of  employment ;  and  entered 
on  a  period  Oi  two  years,  during  which  he  was 
often  perilously  mar  starvation.  but  slowly  his 
work  !'■  gan  to  attrai  I  attention  One  by  one  he 
2  so 


made  friends  who  were  able  to  give  him  some  help 
in  his  struggle  for  recognition  ;  and  at  last,  by  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Lionel  Brough,  he  obtained  a 
footing  on  a  paper  called  "  Society,"  for  which  he 
executed  several  cartoons  and  illustrative  drawings. 
Then  followed  an  engagement  on  the  "  St. 
Stephen's  Review";  and  a  little  later  he  went  to 
Australia  on  the  staff  of  the  "  Sydney  Bulletin  " 
He  did  not  return  to  London  until  188S,  but  by 
that  time  he  had  become  famous  as  one  of  the 
cleverest  and  most  original  of  modern  draughtsmen, 
and  he  found  himself  in  request  as  a  contributor 
to  many  illustrated  papers.  His  work  appeared 
again  in  the  "St.  Stephen's  Review,"  in  "  Tick  me- 
up,"  the  "Pall  Mall  Budget,"  the  "Graphic"  and 
"Punch";  and  in  1894  he-  became  a  member  of 
the  "  Punch  "  staff.  Since  then  he  has  worked 
almost  exclusively  for  that  periodical,  and  practi- 
cally the  only  drawings  which  he  has  not  reserved 
for  it  have  appeared  in  independent  publications, 
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like  his  "Guttersnipes"  (London:  The  Leadenhall 
Press),  and  "  I'hil  May's  Annual.''    For  the  last  ten 
years  he  has  ranked  as  one  of  the  chief  favourites  of 
the  public,  and  his  wonderful  ability  lias  been  frankly 
acknowledged.    That  he  should  have  lived  so  short 
a  time  to  enjoy  the  prosperity  which  came  at  last  to 
reward  him  for  years  of  hard   apprenticeship  is  a 
matter   for   general  regret.     The  compensation  for 
his   early  struggles  seems  inadequate — only  a  long 
and  successful  career  could  be  considered  a  suffi- 
cient recompense  for  the  sacrifices  he  made  in  his 
younger  days  to  reach  the  goal  at  which  he  aimed. 
That  he  was,   in    the  particular    branch   of  art 
which  he  followed,  a  real  master  can  scarcely  be 
denied.      It  is  usual  to  compare  him  with  his  two 
great  predecessors,  John  Leech  and  Charles  Keene, 
but  he  really  took  a    line 
of    his    own,   and   was   un- 
like them  both  in  the  sub- 
jects he  chose  and  in  his 
technical     methods.       His 
art     was     a     spontaneous 
growth,  owing  little  to  pre- 
cedent and  based  upon  his 
own     experiences     in     life 
rather    than    study    of   the 
ideas  of  other  men.     From 
this  arises  one  of  its  chief 
merits  :    it    represents   the 
sincere    conviction    of    an 
eminently  original  observer 
who    watched     closely    the 
people  with  whom  he   was 
brought    in     contact,     and 
analysed  shrewdly  not  only 
their  manners  and  customs 
but  their  personal  peculiari- 
ties as  well.      The  humour 
in    his    drawings     is    never 
forced    01    exaggerated  ;    il 
naturally    from    his 
genial  on    of    the 

little   comedies    of   modem 
existence,    and    from     the 

It  which  he  po 
of    suggesting      in     a     few 
Ox     com  i 
cality  of  perfei  tly  p 

If  he  had 
laboured  to  make  his 
.  or  if  he  had  tried 
io  embroider  his  subjects 
with  an  excess  of  details, 
mm  h  "i  the  particular 
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charm  of  his  work  would  have  been  lost.  But 
he  was  too  good  an  artist  to  misapprehend  the 
right  principles  of  humorous  illustration  ;  no  one 
realised  more  correctly  that  brevity  is  as  much  an 
essential  of  witty  drawing  as  it  is  of  witty  speech, 
and  that  the  humorist  who  is  economical  in  his 
methods  of  expression  is  the  most  likely  to  be 
understood. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  vicissitudes  to 
which  he  was  exposed  in  his  boyhood  and  early 
manhood,  though  they  undermined  his  health  and 
were  in  some  measure  the  cause  of  his  premature 
death,  helped  considerably  to  give  to  his  art  its 
characteristic  qualities.  He  knew  the  life  of  the 
streets  by  heart,  and  had  studied  the  ways  of  the 
corner    loafer,   the  costermonger,   and    the  gutter 
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In  this,  perhaps,  the  remarkable  quality  of  his 
capacity  is  most  convincingly  displayed.  It 
would  have  been  so  easy  to  cheapen  his  art 
by  vulgarity,  or  to  insist  upon  the  obvious 
surface  facts,  and  to  miss  the  witty  subtleties 
by  which  everyday  situations  are  dignified  into 
true  artistic  motives;  but  he  kept  consistent^ 
within  the  limits  which,  by  an  infallible  in- 
stinct, he  recognised  as  aesthetically  corn  <  t. 

For  his  craftmanship  he  deserves  practically 
unqualified  praise.  He  possessed  emphatically 
that  understanding  of  the  value  of  pure  line 
which  is  one  of  the  best  faculties  with  which 
the  draughtsman  in  black-and-white  can  be 
endowed.  There  was,  indeed,  an  extraordinary 
suppleness  and  ease,  and  yet  a  remark. i 
in  his  drawing.  It  had  the  ready  fluencx  of 
fine  penmanship  allied  with  a  kind  of  accidental 
sketchiness  whi<  h  set  med  to  come  naturally  and 
without  effort  on  the  artist's  part.  There  was 
in  it  no  sign  of  elaboration,  no  evidence  of  any- 
particular  care,  and  certainly  no  suggestion  that 
he  gave  much  attention  to  the  exact  working 
out  of  details.  His  drawings  had  always  the 
appearance  of  having  happened  by  some  lucky 
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urchin,  from  the  closest  quarters.  The  lower 
walks  of  Bohemianism  were  so  familiar  to  him 
that  he  could  represent  with  absolute  veracity 
the  peculiarities  of  the  people  who  had  trod 
them  with  him.  Vet  his  familiarity  with  the 
livers  from  hand  to  mouth  did  not  destroy  his 
power  to  recognise  the  comic  side  of  the  struggle 
for  existence.  He  kept  his  geniality  and  his 
keen  sense  of  humour  through  all  his  strivings 
with  what  must  have  often  seemed  to  him  to  be 
hopelessly  adverse  fate  :  and  when  at  last  he 
escaped  from  the  surroundings  in  which  he  had 
suffered  and  endured  so  much,  he  brought 
with  him  a  wonderful  store  of  material  on  which 
to  draw  during  his  later  career.  The  long 
series  of  quaint  illustrations  for  which  he  has 
been  responsible  since  his  return  from  Australia, 
is  a  kind  of  chronicle  of  streets,  redolent  of  the 
rough  and  racy  humour  which  distinguishes 
those  ranks  of  society  where  criticism  is  frank 
and  comment  on  current  events  more  outspoken 
than  polite.  Vet  his  work,  with  all  its  realism, 
has  never  been  coarse,  and  has  never  lacked 
those  saving  graces  by  which  common  things  can 
be  made  legitimately  available  for  artistic  uses. 
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chance  which  brought  everything  into  its  right 
place  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  this  seeming 
spontaneity  was  really  the  result  of  extreme  pre- 
cision, and  the  outcome  of  methods  which  were 
unusually  exact  and  carefully  contrived.  He 
concealed  with  astonishing  success  the  labour 
which  actually  he  expended  upon  everything 
he    did.     Few  artists  have  aimed    so  deliberately 

at  what  is  per- 
haps the  most 
difficult  form 
of  draughts- 
manship, and 
very  few  have 
solved  vvithsuch 
completeness 
the  problem  of 
combining  the 
minutest  study 
of  nature  with 
the  sketchefs 
summariness 
of  treatment. 
\V  h  e  n ,  how- 
ever, he  had  once  formed  his  style,  he  never  failed 
in  his  technical  mastery,  and  to  the  very  last  he 
kept  a  perfect  command 
over  executive  refinements. 
Many  people  have  at- 
tempted to  imitate  his  draw 
ings,  but  scarcely  anyone 
has  come  near  him  in  those 
peculiar  characteristics  of 
handling  which  belong  to 
him  distinctively.  Indeed, 
no  copyist  who  did  not 
understand  what  intimate 
knowledge  must  underlie 
a  method  as  straight- 
forward as  Phil  May's  could 
ever  hope  to  rival  him. 

STUDIO-TALK. 

(From  our  own  Correspondents.) 

LONDON.— As  in 
the  case  of  Mr. 
Alphonsel.egros, 
Mr.  Emil  Fuchs 
has  been  especially  at- 
tracted by  medal  work, 
and  it  is  in  this  partxular 
art — once  more  restored 
to  honour  by  modern 
artists  — that      he      has  king  edward  vii. 
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achieved  his  greatest 
successes.  In  the  me- 
dallion of  His  Majesty- 
King  Edward  VII., 
from  which  was  taken 
the  design  for  the  new 
postage  stamps ;  and  in 
the  Coronation  medals, 
the  artist  has  succeeded 
in  imparting  to  the 
Royal  countenance  an 
importance  and  graciousness  of  expression — charac- 
teristic traits  of  the  original — which  happily  have 
not  been  lost  in  the  process  of  multiplication. 
Next  should  be  noticed  the  medals  of  Major- 
Genera]  Sir  Arthur  Ellis,  of  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford,  of  Sir  George  White,  and  of  two  charming 
juvenile  heads,  Master  Robert  Hartmann  and 
Master  Anthony  de  Rothschild,  all  of  which  may 
be  regarded  as  good  examples  of  low  relief.  Again, 
in  the  medallion  of  Queen  Victoria,  so  boldly  and 
at  the  same  time  so  delicately  treated,  we  find 
that  queenly  bearing  characteristic  of  her  late 
Majesty  strongly  accentuated. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  artist's  energy  and 
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vitality  in   his  busts  of  Mr.  Arthur  Wing   Pinero 
and    of    Mr.     Paderewski.      Of    this    latter   work 
we  reproduce  here  the  original  drawing  in  black- 
and-white,    which,    even    more    than    the    marble, 
renders  the  individuality  of  the  celebrated  pianist. 
Attention   may  also    be  drawn    to  his   black-and- 
white  portrait   of    Mr.    Isaye.     Space  permits  the 
enumeration    of    but    very    few    of    his    paintings. 
Foremost    amongst     them 
is    the    full-length     portrait 
of  the  Portuguese  minister, 
the    Marquis    de    Soveral, 
an    excellent     likeness, 
painted    with    considerable 
i  lity     of     touch.       It 
is     plastically     conceived, 
and  there  is  much  strength 
and  effectiveness  about  it, 
characteristics     which     ap- 
pear   again,    though    in    a 
somewhat      milder      form, 
in  the  portrait  group  of  Pro 
fessor    M.uks   and  his  son. 
It     is     impossible  —  and, 
ind<  -  '1,    it    would    be    un- 
fair— to  attempt  to  form  a 
final    opinion    ol    an   artist 
who,  still   a   young   man,  is 
on   the  upward  path  of  his 
i]  iment. 


feels  most  strongly  the  influence  of  his  own  country 
in  his  work.  His  miniatures  hold  the  wealth  of 
colour  and  exquisite  transparencies,  the  delicate 
nuances  of  light  and  shade  in  the^flesh  tints  that 
the  old  Italian  miniature  painters  so  gloried  in. 
Even  his  shadows  are  limpid  and  delicately  sugges- 
tive, rather  than  obviously  apparent.  His  technique 
ma)  nut  always  be  above  reproach — he  slights  his 


I  'atani.  an 
Italian  miniature  painter 
of   distinction,    is    fast    be- 

;  known  in  England. 
He  is  a  Florentine  by 
birth,  and   his  early  studies 

carried    on     in    the 

myofArl   i 
He    has    travelled    i  cten 
sively,  •  lands  have 

contributed  to  thi   d 
ment  of   his   art,   \ 
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drawing  somewhat,  but  he  is  always  successful  in 
his  colour  schi  mes,  and  for  lightness  of  touch  and 
delicacy  of  execution  Signor  Catani  is  unquestion- 
ably a  genius.  He  loves  the  wonderful  turquoise 
blues  of  his  country's  skies  for  his  backgrounds, 
and  he  knows  the  way  to  snatch  them  from 
the  clouds  for  his  ivory  without  losing  their 
delicate  glory.  Sometimes  he  chooses  a  ruddy 
brown  as  a  setting  for  a  head,  and  against  its  rich- 
ness the  flesh  tints  glow  wonderfully  soft  and  trans- 
parent— for  Catani  can  paint  flesh  as  few  modern 
miniature  painters  can — warm,  velvety,  pulsating 
with  life,  and  delicate  as  the  ivory  it  is  painted  on. 


With  the  revival  of  interest  in  this  form  of  por- 
traiture, there  has  sprung  up  in  England  a  wide 
and     diversified    following  of  the  miniature   cult, 
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and  some  very  good  and  some  very  poor  work  has 
been  the  result  ;  and  so  it  is  good  to  come  upon  a 
worker,  foreign  or  otherwise,  whose  touch  is 
always  sure,  always  gifted  and  distinctive.  Signor 
Catani  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  Cosway, 
whose  work  he  has  studied  with  loving  admiration 
Next  to  Cosway,  Isabey  has  claimed  his  attention  ; 
and  it  is  largely  through  his  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  these  two  artist--  that  he  has  become  so 
earnest  a  follower  of  this  most  charming  form  of 
portraiture;  for  his  earlier  years  were  given 
over  to  portraits  and  figure  studies  in  oil,  and 
it  is  only  during  the  last  five  years  that  he  has 
devoted  his  time  and  ambition  to  the  painting  of 
miniatures. 

Catani   has   very   original   ideas   for    his    picture 
accessories.  He      loves 

flowers — roses,  field  daisies, 
cornflowers,  and  forget- 
me-nots — garlanded  in  the 
hair,  and  he  is  unerring 
in  his  choice  of  the 
colours  that  show  off  to 
best  advantage  his 
sitter's  hair  and  eyes. 
One  of  his  most  charming 
studies  in  his  latest  ex- 
hibition was  of  a  ruddy- 
haired  girl  with  a  Romney 
fichu  in  dark  blue, 
caught  by  a  glorious 
deep-red  rose,  setting  off 
the  milky  texture  of  the 
flesh  as  no  other  colour 
would  have  done  ;  while 
in  the  hair  a  spray  of  corn- 
llowers  of  the  same  deep- 
toned  blue  threw  into  light 
the  wonderful  red  and  gold, 
and  intensified  its  colour 
in  the  dark  eyes.  He  was 
showing  some  delightful 
examples  of  half- figure 
studies  in  soft,  floating 
draperies,  which  he  hopes 
to  make  popular  as  a  new 
note  in  arrangement  ;  as 
also  the  painting  of  head 
and  shoulder  miniatures  on 
a  larger  scale  than  the  con- 
ventional one — about  half 
again      larger      than       the 

i:v  !  mil  i  i  .  ii  Cosways  —  believing     that 
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it    is    possible  to    get   a  much  more  satisfactory 
likeness  than  in  the  smaller  ones. 

We  give  an  illustration  on  page  292  of  a  statuette 
of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  which  has  recently  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Elkington  &  Co.  The 
statuette  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Sidney  March. 

BIRMINGHAM.— We  have  been  privileged 
to  see  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  silver- 
smith's work  ever  made  in  Birmingham. 
This  is  the  official  Mace  (see  page  293), 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Birmingham 
University,  and  recently  presented  to  the  faculty 
by  Mrs.  C.  G.  Beale,  the  wife  of  the  Vice-Chancellor. 


Designed  by  Mr.  Philip  Webb,  it  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Haseler,  Ltd.,  of  this 
city,  under  the  personal  supervision,  at  the  request 
of  the  designer,  of  Mr.  R.  Catterson  Smith,  who 
has  put  some  of  his  own  work  into  it. 


The  design  is  Gothic  in  spirit,  though  modern  in 
its  conception.  The  mace  is  of  silver  sheathed  on 
wood,  is  4  ft.  6  ins.  in  length,  and  of  substantial 
and  imposing  proportions.  The  tapering  stem  is 
sexagonal  in  form,  dovetailed  and  riveted    on   to 


the  wood  ;  a  spiral  band  in  relief  runs  round 
it,  decorated  where  it  passes  in  front  with 
diamond-shaped  medallions  enclosing  low  reliefs 
emblematical  of  the  University  and  City.  Above 
the  richly-ornamented  boss  and  finely  wrought 
handles,  I  he  head  is  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
pallium,  slightly  domed,  and  enclosed  in  a  hex- 
agonal frame.  The  arms  of  the  University  are 
blazoned  in  enamel  on  the  pallium,  and  the 
border  is  richly  decorated  and  relieved  with 
stones  and  translucent  enamels.  The  reverse 
bears  an  inscription  in  raised  lettering,  sur- 
rounded by  a  repousse  wreath  of  conventional 
roses  and  thistles. 


The  greatest  pains  were  bestowed  upon  its 
production  in  order  that,  when  finished,  it  should 
be  as  perfect  a  piece  of  wrought  silverwork  as 
possible.  Every  detail  is  hand  made ;  the 
tapering  of  the  stem  being  a  specially  notable 
example  of  the  exquisite  skill  and  care  employed 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  design.  Each  rivet- 
head  tells  of  a  rivet  serving  its  definite  legitimate 
purpose  in  the  construction  of  the  whole,  and 
the  perfect  finish  and  proportion  of  the  jewel, 
for  such  it  is,  adds  to  its  dignity  and  effect. 
As  a  specimen  of  heraldic  work  it  deserves  to 
rank  very  highly. 


The  association  of  Mr.  Catterson  Smith  with  its 
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production  is  of  special  interest.  After  a  most 
SSfu]  and  all  too  short  connection  with  the 
jewellery  industry,  as  head-master  of  the  Jewellers' 
ation  Schools,  he  has  resigned  that  post  to 
take  up  the  more  onerous  duties  of  head-master  of 
the  Central  School  of  Art  in  Birmingham,  where 
his  powers  will  have  fuller  scope,  and  where  he  may 
be  relied  upon  to  worthily  uphold  the  high  artistic 
traditions  the  city  has  gained  in  the  past.  Very 
general  satisfaction  has  been  expressed  at  the 
appointment;  and,  with  the  assured  co-operation  of 
a  very  efficient  staff",  Mr.  Catterson  Smith  enters 
upon  his  new  office  with  every  promise. 

A.  S.  \Y. 

LIVERPf  )OL.— As  the  birthplace  of  Mr.  J. 
C.  Ewart,  M.P.,  author  of  the  Public 
Libraries  Act,  Liverpool  has  been  a 
pioneer  city  in  the  Free  Libraries 
movement:  and,  in  its  latest  addition  to  this,  the 
Toxteth  Branch  Library,  the  city  architect,  Mr.  T. 
Shelmerdine,  and  the  chief  librarian,  Mr.  Peter 
Cowell,    have    combined    to    produce,    both    ex- 


ternally and  internally,  in  the  design,  decorations, 
fittings  and  arrangements,  a  very  handsome  and 
fully  equipped  building. 


:  a  i  .  ■ i  i  i  i. 
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At  the  recent  opening  the  Lord  Mayor  (Alder- 
man Petrie)  presided,  and  introduced  to  a  very 
large  audience  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  LL.D.,  who- 
performed  the  inaugural  ceremony  and  gave  an 
eloquent  address.  As  a  record  of  this  event  there- 
is  fixed  in  the  building  a  fine  tablet  of  beaten  copper 
and  enamels,  designed  and  executed  by  C.  E. 
Thompson.  An  illustration  of  this  memorial  is  given 
on  page  2114.  The  two  top  enamels  are  broken 
bhn-s,  greens,  and  yellows  translucent  ;  those  in 
the  roses  at  the  sides  are  ruby  translucent,  broken 
and  spangled  with  gold.  H.  B.  B. 

CARDIFF. — We  give  illustrations  (pages 
21)4  and  295)  of  three  panels  by  Mr.  J. 
M.  Staniforth,  which  decorate  the 
dining-room  of  the  1  'orothy  Restaurant 
in  this  town.  Painted  in  rich  but  subdued  colours, 
the  panels  harmonise  admirably  with  the  general 
character  of  the  room,  which  is  boldly 
carried  out  in  massive  oak  beams  and 
oak  panelling,  with  some  good  carving 
sparingly  but  tastefully  introduced. 
The  result  is  a  dining-room  of  a 
character  that  can  be  found  nowhere 
else  in  Wales,  and  one  that  reflects 
great  credit  not  only  upon  Mr.  Stani- 
forth, but  also  upon  the  architect.  Mr. 
( leorge  1  lalliday.  F.  < '. 


GLASGOW,  -The  artistic  sea- 
son in  Glasgow  has  this  year 
been,  if  possible,  more  active 
than  usual.  The  Institute 
exhibition  was  stronger  than  it  has  been 
lor  many  years  past,  and  its  variety 
evinced  the  catholic  taste  of  the  council. 
In  addition  to  much  good  work  already 
seen  in  London,  important  pictures  were 
shown  by  Sir  J.  Guthrie,  P.R.S.A.,  Sir 
George  Reid,  and  Messrs.  Coventry,  A. 
K.  brown,  A.  B.  Docharty,  Crawhall, 
George  Henry,  John  Henderson,  R. 
W.  Allan,  A.  Roche,  and  R.  Brough  ; 
while  a  graceful  and  delicate  portrait- 
study  by  II.R.H.  Princess  Louise, 
Duchess  of  Argyle,  attracted  much 
favourable  comment.  Sales  were,  we 
understand,  greatly  in  excess  of  those 
'  pn  vious  \    ,ns;    and  a  picture  by  Mr. 
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Bertram  Priestman,  here-  illustrated,  was  bought 
for  the  Birmingham  City  Gallery;  while  the  Cor- 
poration of  Glasgow  made  a  very  judicious  selec- 


l:  ,  E.    THOMPSON 


tion,  buying  a  fine  and 
typical  work  by  Mr.  David 
Gauld  for  the  municipal 
collection.  Contentment 

exemplifies  to  the  full 
Mr.  Gauld's  admittedly 
dexterous  brushwork,  his 
clear  colour,  and  his 
capable  rendering  of  tex- 
tures. 


It  has  been  noticed  be- 
fore in  The  Stuiuo,  as  a 
curious  sidelight  on  ar- 
tistic inspiration,  that  the 
Clyde  has  rarely  afforded 
subjects  to  our  local 
painters,  though  it  is  a 
river  full  of  character 
and  artistic  possibilities, 
modern  and  unconven- 
tional, but  splendidly 
pictorial.  And  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  when 
a  ( ilasgow  painter  has  the 
ability  to  see  the  pictorial 
qualities  of  our  own  gieat 
water-way,  and  the  power 
to  use  them,  capable  judges 
see  at  once  the  value  of 
his  achievement.  Twice 
recently  have  Glasgow 
painters  gained  honours  at 
the  Salon  for  Clyde- 
pictures.  Last  year  Mr.  Patrick  Downie  was 
awarded  a  bronze  medal  for  his  Winter  Morning 
on   the    Clyde;    and    this   year    Mr.  James    Kay's 
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other  painting,  painting  of  a 
sunny  and  spontaneous  kind 
that  does  him  infinite  credit. 


-  ';•     .   ^ 
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(See   Cardiff  Studio-Talk) 


Northern  River  has  earned  for  the  artist  a  gold 
medal,  while  the  picture  has  been  bought  for  the 
Luxembourg  Gallery. 


At  the  Galleries  of  the 
Societe  des  Beaux  Arts  in 
Glasgow  some  very  inter- 
esting work  has  recently 
been  seen.  A  miscellaneous 
exhibition  of  pictures  by 
masters  of  such  varied 
powers  as  Vollon  and 
Guthrie,  Ribot  and  Monti- 
celli  could  not  fail  to  be 
appreciated.  By  the  latter 
artist  was  an  unusual  work, 
a  restrained  and  delicate 
portrait  of  a  man ;  by  Guthrie 
there  was  a  sober  pastel  por- 
trait, and  by  Ribot  two 
works  evincing  his  usual 
sense  of  quietude  and  power. 
One  of  these,  The  Sisters, 
is  illustrated  on  page  299. 
Later,  at  the  same  galleries,  an  exceedingly 
fine  show  of  drawings  by  Joseph  Crawhall  was 
arranged,  which  may  be  more  fully  dealt  with  in  a 
later  number  of  The  Studio.      And  still  another 
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The  picture  The  Land 
of  Mists,  which  Mr. 
Archibald  Kay  contributed 
to  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  is  a  strong  and 
forceful  landscape  of  no 
mean  power,  and  though 
it  is  well  seen  on  the 
Academy  walls  it  is  not 
hung  with  the  discrimina- 
tion its  merits  deserve. 
Mr.  Kay's  work  is  always 
well  thought  out,  accom- 
plished and  sincere ;  he 
realises  the  pictorial  possi- 
bilities of  his  subjects,  and 
he  paints  with  feeling 
and  power.  The  finely 
rendered  grey  sky  and  the 
searchingly  painted  water 
of  The  Land  of  Mists  show 
that  he  possesses  vigour  ; 
that  his  work  has  also 
charm  and  delicacy  is 
evident  from  much  of  his 
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charming  exhibition  of  some  twenty-five  works  by 

daner   introduced  the  luminous  pictures   of 

this  original  colourist  to  the  art  lovers  of  Glasgow. 

The  second  exhibition  of  th<  G  Society  of 

Artists  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  paintings  of 
Miss  Bessie  MacNicol  and  Mr.  W.  A.  (libson. 
The  portraits  by  the  fcrmer  are  generally  uncon- 
ventional and  freshly  painted  ;  and  the  work  of  the 
latter,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  reproduction  of  On  flu 
Wye,  is  both  capable  and  refined.  The  illustration 
I  page  -''i; )  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  composition 


and  the  delicate  drawing  ol  this  picture ;  but  the 
tender  lighting,  the  sober  and  harmonious  colour, 
and  the  deft  and  liquid  handling  cannot  be  so 
well  rendered  here.  Mr.  Gibson  is  admittedly 
more  concerned  with  a  picture  as  a  picture 
than  .is  a  transcript  from  nature;  tender  greys, 
sober  greens  and  delicate  browns  characterise 
his  painting  at  its  best.  He  is  interested  in 
subtle  cloud  forms  and  simple  landscapes  :  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that,  working  on  his  own 
lines  of  selection  and  repression,  he  expresses 
himself  in  paint  to  good  purpose. 


i       PAINTING    Bl  1'AKl. 


One  of  the  most  import- 
ant one  -  man  exhibitions 
was  undoubtedly  that  of 
Mr.  Stuart  Park's  flower 
pictures.  This  artist 
evinces  a  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  the  brush  that 
is  little  short  of  marvel- 
lous ;  and  while  his 
pictures  are  always  good 
in  tone,  they  are  at  the 
same  time  pure  in  colour, 
fresh  and  clear  as  the 
flowers  themselves.  All  his 
works  are  painted  an 
premier  coup .-  should  he 
fail  with  one  skilful  sweep 
of  his  brush  to  realise 
form,  colour  and  tone,  he 
wipes  out  and  starts 
afresh.  No  layer  on  layer 
of  pigment,  no  laborious 
drawing  or  strained  man- 
ipulation are  to  be  found  in 
his  pictures  :  he  knows  his 
flowers  thoroughly,  and, 
charmingly  placed  on  the 
canvas,  they  glow  amid 
their  transparent  shadows 
with  a  beauty  all  their 
own,  whether  they  be  lilies 
with  their  subtle  white  sim- 
plicity, or  roses  with  their 
luminous  complexity  of 
form  and  colour. 

DRESDEN.—  A 
n  u  in  ber      o  f 
interesting    ex- 
hibitions    have 
taken  place  in    the  course 
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dozen  years,  and  it  seems 
that  he  has  come  to  a  place 
unusually  sympathetic  to 
him.  He  has  painted 
within  this  time  a  large 
number  of  what  one  ought 
to  call  views  of  Dresden, 
only  the  name  seems  utterly 
inappropriate  in  the  face 
ot  these  intime,  fascinating 
pictures  of  interesting  nooks 
and  thoroughfares  of  our 
city.  I  hope  some  day  to 
be  able  to  treat  of  this 
excellent  iconographer  of 
1  (resden  more  at  length 
in  the  columns  of  The 
Studio. 


of  the  last  few  months.  In  one  Gotthard  Kuehl, 
Richard  M tiller  and  Robert  Sterl  brought  the 
results  of  their  last  summer's  labour  before  the 
public.      Kuehl  has  been  with  us  now  about  half  a 


Sterl     spent      last    sum- 
mer in  Hessia,  and  brought 
with  him  fine  glowing  land- 
scapes, of  which  the  one  illustrated,  After  the  Days 
Labour  (page  300),  is  a  noble  specimen. 


Prof.  E.  Bracht,  who  has  come  from  Berlin  to 
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Latour,  embracing  nearly 
all  (il  his  noetic  illustra 
tions  to  Berlioz,  Schum; 
and  Wagner.  Surely 
among  painters,  Fantin 
and  Klinger  are  foremost 
in  their  keen  feeling  for 
the  charms  of  music. 

H.  VV.  S. 

ROME.— The  most 
interesting  feature 
of  the  last  Spring 
exhibition  was  the 
collection  of  paintings  by 
Domenico  Morelli  ;  forty- 
five  pictures,  constituting 
an  organic  whole,  arranged 
so  as  to  show  the  artist's 
progressive  development 
under  the  influence  of 
Celentano  and  Fortuny, 
through  many  changes  of 
technique  and  a  vast 
variety  of  subjects  — 
patriotic,  oriental  and 
religious. 


"  sisters  " 
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replace  the  late  Mr.  Preller,  also  held  an  exhibition  01 
his  work,  the  first  time  he  has  shown  it  since  he 
became  one  of  us.  In  his  earlier  days  he  made  a 
name  for  himself  by  painting  Oriental  landscapes  ; 
now  he  chooses  his  subjects  nearer  home,  and 
paints  scenes  from  the  various  romantic  woodland 
and  hill  countries  in  which  Germany  abounds. 


To  illustrate  the  work  of 
this  lamented  artist,  of 
whom  the  readers  of 
The  Studio  already  know 
something,  we  here  give 
reproductions  of  The 
Love-stricken  Page  (see  page  301),  very  pleasing 
in  its  simple  treatment,  dated  1870;  and  A 
Woman  of  The  Harem,  1877  (see  page  302),  in 
which  we  still  find  a  careful  rendering  of  texture 
in  the  draperies,  though  the  painter's  new  aspira- 
tions are  very  evident. 


At  Arnold's  (ialleries  there  was  recently  an  exhi- 
bition of  some  thirty  to  forty  female  portraits.  It  is 
strangely  different  from  what  it  would  be  if  it  had 
been  held  in  Paris  or  London.  There  we  would 
have  seen  more  or  less  of  an  attempt  at  a  show  1  if 
"beautiful  women."  But  here  no  attention  what- 
ever is  paid  to  the  question  of  the  personal  charms 
of  the  sitters.  The  assemblage  of  pictures  inter,  i 
solely  from  technical  and  artistic  points  of  view. 


Since  the  death  of  Costa,  the  founder  and  soul 
of  the  Society  "In  Arte  Libertas,"  there  has 
not  been  the  usual  reservation  of  a  room  for 
those  artists  who  paint  idea  and  form.  This  may 
be  because  they  have  not  exhibited,  or  pi 
they  are  content  to  mingle  their  works  with  those 
of  other  Roman  or  international  societies. 


As  a  foil  to  this,  one  room  is  filled  with  a  large 
number   of  the   exquisite    lithographs    of   Fantin- 


Besides  the  exhibition  of  Morelli's  works  we 
have  had  a  collection  of  landscapes  by  Alessandro 
Castelli(i8oo-  1902),  a  painter  famous  in  his  day, 
and  always  interesting  for  the  sincerity  of  his  work, 
and  for  certain  effects  of  light  and  storm.     From 
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1S60  to  [864  he   lived   in   Paris,  and  was  not  ur- 
influenced  by  the  style  of  Rousseau. 


We  have  also  seen  on  one  wall,  for  the  first  time, 
five  pictures  by  Antonio  Mancini,  a  perfervid  realist, 
by  birth  a  Neapolitan  and  a  Roman  by  long  settle- 
ment. Mancini's  portraits  are  not  attractive  owing 
to  delicacy  of  finish.  In  the  accessories  of  dress 
an  J  of  the  background  he  adopts  every  possible 
means  to  produce  a  sort  of  relief.  Whatever  his 
shortcomings  may  be.  he  is  at  any  rate  a  colourist 
of  very  uncommon  power  and  marked  individuality. 

R.  P. 

PARIS.— The  purchases  made  by  the 
Gtv  of  Paris  at  the  Salons  of  this 
year  may  well  cause  surprise.  Nevi  r, 
indeed,  have  these  annual  "acqui- 
sitions" been  more  unfortunately  inspired,  for 
the  Commission  would  seem  to  have  sys- 
tematically avoided  everything  in  the  exhibitions 
that    could    possibly    lie   of    interest.      With    the 


exception  of  the  two  little  canvases  by  M. 
Houbron,  not  one  of  the  pictures  bought  is  worthy 
of  being  preserved  in  an  art  gallery.  Let  the 
Ville  de  Paris  bestow  as  much  encouragement,  as 
many  rewards,  as  it  likes  on  the  artists  it  is  bent  on 
favouring — one  knows  not  why  :  but,  at  least,  let  it 
be  implored  not  to  treasure  in  our  galleries  works, 
like  some  of  those  purchased  this  year,  which  have 
not  even  the  merit  of  being  bad.  They  simply 
should  not  exist  at  all. 


The  new  Art  Association  known  as  the  "Peintres 
du  Paris  Moderne  "  is  one  to  be  heartily  greeted, 
especially  as  it  has  made  an  excellent  choice  in  its 
president,  M.  Raffaelli,  who  is,  par  excellence,  the 
painter  of  Paris  and  of  its  every  aspect.  The 
exhibition  might  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
inclusion  of  artists  such  as  Houbron,  Prunier,  and 
others,  who  have  a  very  individual  manner  of 
regarding  the  great  city;  nevertheless,  the  display 
is  very  interesting,  and  one  recognises  with  pleasure 
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the  names  of  MM.  Bejot,  Dircks,  ('.iron,  Max, 
Minartz,  and  Vieillard,  the  last-named  showing 
great  advance  in  his  vigorous  and  life-like  drawings. 
As  for  M.  Francis  Jourdain,  by  turns  engraver, 
water-colourist,  and,  especially,  decorator,  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  soon  of  referring  to  him  at 
greater  length. 


ideal  of  the  complete  sculptor,  who  is  artist  and 
artisan,  creator  and  worker,  in  one. 


Every  work  by  M.  Jean  Dampt  is  marked  so 
plainly  by  the  stamp  of  a  rare  personality  that  not 
even  the  smallest  production  of  this  ariist — whose 
hardest  task  is  to  satisfy  himself —  should  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  Unhappily,  M.  Dampt 
troubles  very  little  about  the  public,  the  result 
being  that  his  sculptures  usually  pass  from  his 
own  atelier  straight  into  private  collections  without 
having  been  displayed  in  the  exhibitions.  Thus 
The  Studio  is  fortunate  in  being  enabled  to  re- 
produce a  remarkable  Head  of  a  Child  (p.  302), 
which  figured  in  the  last  Salon.  Herein  one  per- 
ceives the  sculptor's  art — simple,  moving  and  concise 
— and,  above  all,  his  admirable  knowledge  of  the 
various  techniques.  For  M.  Dampt,  whether  he 
work  in  wood,  in  ivory,  or  in  marble — in  this 
case  it  is  greyish-pink  marble — does  everything 
himself,  from  first  to  last.  No  artist  could  possibly 
be  more  familiar  with  the  spirit,  the  "logic,"  of  every 
material  :    he  stands  almost  alone  in  realising  the 


In  the  Bernheim  Galleries  we  have  just  had  an 
interesting  exhibition  by  French  humorists,  among 
the  most  notable  things  being  the  witty  and  delicate 
drawings  of  Leandre,  the  bolder,  cruder  efforts  of 
Hermann  Paul,  and  Sem's  laughable  silhouettes.  But 
why  did  not  the  organisers  of  this  exhibition  give 
the  chief  place  he  deserves  to  Forain,  the  un- 
contested master,  without  whom  the  history  of  the 
modern  croquis  de  mceurs  would  be  altogether 
incomplete  ? 

H.  F 


M 


UNICH. — The  International  Exhibition 
organised  by  the  Society  of  the  Seces- 
sion in  Munich,  in  the  building  on  the 
K<  >nigsplatz,  shows  more  character  than 
that  of  last  year;  still  the  fact  cannot  be  disguised 
that    the   representatives   of  the    movement    have 
come   to   a   deadlock.     The    founders   and   more 
famous  men  of  the  school,  Stuck,  Uhde,  Keller  and 
others,  have  long  passed  the  summit  of  their  en 
deavour;   and  the  clever  young  artists  of  modern 
Munich  do  not  adhere  to  the  Secession,  but  look 
for  their  inspiration  to  the  remote  past,  and  work 
together  in  small  associations  or  for  the  illustrated 
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papers.     The    best   things   in   the    Exhibition   are 
a    few    designs    for    sculpture    by    Adolf    Hilde- 
brand  for  fountains  and  monuments  ;  some  busts 
by    Herman    Hahn    and     Georg    Wrba  ;     and   a 
female  figure    by  Josef   Flossmann.     Among    the 
painters   of  Munich,   Ludwig  von   Zumbuschmidt 
sends   a   pleasing   portrait    of  a    child;    Heinrich 
Zugel    a    carefully-studied     little     landscape     with 
dogs;   and   Hug"  von    Habermann  some  fanciful 
female    figures    of  wonderful   harmony   of   colour. 
Of  the  not  very  numerous  foreigners,  the   French 
painter      Besnard,     the 
Spaniard,      Zuloaga,      the 
Swede,        1  i  lestad,       and 
the    Swiss,    Hodler,    must 

others     wortl 
mention      are      A.       Guy, 

Edward    Brown,    Morison,  /  ~ 

]■'.      A.      Brown,      I).     V. 

ron,      K. 
i  ,     i  lausen,    E.    Dekkert, 
|.  M.  Hamilton,  G    Hi  nry 
\V.    Keni 

W.  Y.  M  r,  H.  Mann. 

F.    L.    Morton,    A.    N'i  vi  n 

.:it,    I  .    1 1     N'ev 

11.    l'riestman,     I.    R.    Re-id, 
|.    Keid  Murray,  T.   Robin- 
son, A.   Roi  he,    <  1     - 
('.  II.  Shanm >n,    Mai  aulay 

.son,  G.  Tl 


A.  Withers,  who  are  our  regular  guests,  ar.d  whose 
refined  art  has  had  no  small  influence  on  that 
of  Munich. 


A  very  interesting  exhibition  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  royal  Cabinet 
of  Engravings,  showing  the  progress  of  coloured 
prints  both  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  The 
earliest  examples  in  the  collection  must  be  the 
prints  from  several  plates  by  the  Dutch  artist, 
Cornells  Ploos,  of  Amsterdam.     Of  English  work 
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we  have  careful  plates  by  and  after  Bartolozzi, 
Dickinson,  Haward,  Young,  Saunders,  Ward,  Cos- 
way,  Jukes,  etc.,  and  nine  plates  from  the  Cries  of 
London,  by  Wheatley.  The  aims  of  the  most 
modern  school  are  seen  more  especially  in  the 
French  work  of  Manuel  Robbe,  Richard  Ranft, 
Louis  Legrand,  Paul  Helleu,  Gaston  Chenne,  and 
Eugene  Delatre.  Very  singular  and  original  are 
the  Munich  artists,  R.  Schistl,  Ignatius  Taschner, 
and  Rudolf  Sick,  who  work  with  a  process  of 
super-imposed  plates,  invented  by  Walther  Ziegler, 
which  promises  excellent  results. 


The  Annual  International  Exhibition  in  the 
Glass-Palace  suggests  by  its  appearance  that  the 
old  organisation  of  Munich  artists  has  quite  gone 
to  pieces.  Every  room  we  go  into  belongs  to  some 
separate  and  often  newly-founded  society,  having 
its  own  jury,  its  own  hanging  committee,  and  of 
course  its  own  ideals.  That  calling  itself  "die 
Scholle  "  (The  Clod)  is  one  of  the  most  original, 
if  not  always  showing  the  best  taste— a  coterie  of 
painters  who  are,  in  fact,  the  illustrators  of  the 
paper  Mimchener  Jugend.  Some  very  bright  and 
original  talent  is  also  to  be  found  in  this  class  of 
work,  particularly  among  the  Society  of  Draughts- 
men (black-and-white)  in  Munich  and  the  older 
Society  for  Original  Design.  A  surprise  awaits 
the  visitor  to  the  great  Lenbach  room,  for  here  are 
assembled  the  works  of  an  artist  hitherto  hardly 
known  — Theodor  Alts,  who  so  completely  buried 
himself  in  solitude  that  only  a  few  friends  knew  of 
his  existence.  His  woiks  have  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  late  Wilhelm  Leibl,  and 
are  hardly  inferior.  The  remaining  works  of 
Syriiis  Eberle  recall  the  time  of  King  Ludwig  II.  ; 
for  among  other  things  we  find  the  models  for 
sleighs  and  State  carriages  prepared  by  Eberle 
for  that  unhappy  monarch.  Three  rooms  are 
also  devoted  to  the  works  of  the  late  Arnold 
Bocklin. 

Raphael  Schuster  -  Woldan  has  finished  his 
painted  ceilings  for  the  hall  of  the  German 
Reichstag.  The  pictures  are  allegorical,  and 
have  no  very  immediate  connection  with  the 
labours  of  government.  R.  Schuster- W'oldan's 
powers  lie  less  in  the  direction  of  decorative 
work  on  a  large  scale  than  in  that  of  the  dainty 
and  elegant  art  of  the  boudoir.  E.   E. 

REVIEWS. 
The    Coronation  of  Edward  the  Seventh.       By 
John    Edward  Courtenav  Bodlev.     (London  : 


Methuen  &  Co  )  21s.  int.— Written  by  command 
of  the  King,  this  volume,  with  the  appropriate 
heraldic  design  of  its  binding  by  Mr.  Douglas 
Cockerel',  is  far  more  than  a  mere  record  of  an  iso- 
lated ceremonial  ;  it  is  a  noteworthy  summary  of 
the  events  that  rendered  that  ceremonial  possible. 
It  traces  with  skill  the  evolution  of  British  loyalty, 
which  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  eclipse,  if  not  of  actual  extinc- 
tion ;  describes  the  various  similar  ceremonies  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  after  vividly  picturing 
the  gathering  of  an  empire  to  do  honour  to  the 
stately  figure  at  its  helm,  tells  of  the  sudden 
striking  down  of  that  figure ;  notes  the  deep  sig- 
nificance of  the  manner  in  which  the  news  of  what 
threatened  to  be  a  great  catastrophe  was  received. 
Finally,  with  skilful  pen  it  brings  forcibly  before 
the  imagination  the  actual  realisation  of  the 
long-hoped-for  event,  the  historic  scene  of  brief 
duration,  in  which  was  revealed  to  the  whole  world 
the  secret  of  England's  greatness — the  deep  sym- 
pathy between  the  King  and  his  subjects  of  every 
race  and  clime. 

The  Norfolk  Broads.  By  William  A.  Dutt  and 
others.  (London:  Methuen  &  Co.)  21s.  net. — 
Written  in  a  bright  and  pleasant  style,  this  well- 
illustrated  volume  is  a  complete  epitome  of  all  that 
is  known  on  the  subject  of  the  long- neglected,  but 
now  somewhat  over-exploited,  Norfolk  Broads.  Mr. 
Dutt,  who  supplies  the  first  part  of  the  volume — 
dealing  with  the  history  of  Broadland,  its  present 
appearance  and  inhabitants — has  been  ably  assisted 
1  >v  various  specialists,  who  deal  exhaustively  with 
the  bird-life,  entomology,  geology,  archaeology,  and 
folk-lore  of  the  various  districts  and  their  water- 
ways ;  whilst  absolute  completeness  is  given  to  the 
whole  by  a  series  of  appendices,  in  which  even  the 
microscopic  rotifera  have  a  section  to  themselves 
Mr.  Southgate's  water-colour  sketches,  in  spite  of 
the  rather  crude,  and  in  some  cases  unnatural, 
colouring  of  the  reproductions — for  which  probably 
the  interpreter,  not  the  artist,  is  responsible — bring 
out  very  forcibly  the  most  salient  characteristics  of 
the  scenes  depicted. 

Fra  Bartolommeo  del/a  Porta  und  die  Schule  von 
San  Marco.  By  Fritz  Knapp.  (Halle  an  dei 
Saale  :  Wilhelm  Knapp.)  24  marks. — An  exhaus- 
tive summary  of  all  that  is  known  of  the  saintly 
friar  of  San  Marco,  illustrated  with  a  thoroughly 
representative  series  of  reproductions  of  his  com- 
pleted works,  his  drawings,  sketches,  etc.  ;  this 
new  volume  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  mono- 
gnphs  recently  issued  from  the  Continental  press, 
and  is,   indeed,  worthy  to   rank   with   some  of  the 
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excellent  art  publications  of  the  best  English 
houses.  It  has  all  the  thoroughness  characteristic 
of  German  scholarship,  without  the  heaviness 
which  is,  unfortunately,  generally  inseparable  from 
Teutonic  learning.  The  appearance  of  the  pa  ;e 
is  son!.  ..ii.it  marred  by  the  number  of  notes,  many 
of  which  might  well  have  been  incorporated  with 
the  text,  and  the  paper  cover  somewhat  detracts 
from  the  general  appearance  of  the  book  ;  but 
these  slight  drawbacks  may  well  be  condoned  in 
view  of  its  other  sterling  qualities. 

itectural  Association  Sketch-Book.  Third 
Series.  Vol.  VI.  Edited  by  William  <  \.  B.  Lewis 
and  \V.  A.  Pite.    (London:  Architectural  Assoi 

tion,  56  Cleat   Marlborough  Street,   W.)      We   have 

ved    the    ie.02    volume   of  the    third    sens    of 

this   publication.      (  ["he  index,  we  may  note,  refers 

to    this   as    the    fifth    series,    the    title  page    and    the 

plates  them  1  a     the  third.)     Il  gives,  as  did 

its    predecessors,    a    collection    of    workmanlike 

drawings  and  sketches,  measured  or  otherwise, 
of  architectural  work  in  England,  France  and  Italy. 
The   present   series   has  the  added  merit   of  giving 

,   .   1       an   attribution  of  date,  01  win  n     th 
is   not   absolutely   known,   a   careful   approximation 
to     it.       It     is    interesting    to    note    the    trend    of 
study  ol    the    architectural    student   of  today,   for 
whom     these     illustrations     ate     offered     for     pur- 

;    education    and    suggestion.      It    was   rare 

in  the  earlier  volumes,  some  twenty  or  twenty  live 
to    inc.  t    will)    other    illustrations    than 

'if  English  church  work,  relieved  occasionally 
with  examples  of  simple  domestic  work  in  the 
ol  half-timbered  cottages  and  the  like.  In 
in.  pri  ient  volume,  on  the  contrary,  domestic 
architecture  is  all  to  the  fore,  as  regards  English 
work  at  all  events.  Out  of  the  fifty-three  plates 
giving  examples  illustrating  old  architecture  in 
England,  thirty  eight  deal  with  domestic  work, 
and  in  nearly  every  instance  with  that  of  the  fust 
half     of     the      seventeenth      century.      The-     eleven 

French  examples,  however,  an  all  confined  to 
ecclesiastical   work,   including,    by   the    bye,   a    tine 

of  drawings  by  Mr.   E.   11.   Bennetts  of  the 

I'ortail  Royal  ol  1  I   irtn     Cathedral.      Perhaps  the 

,  uigs  in  the  volume  are  the  very  1  omplete 

measured  set  ol    Bol  ovei  Castle,  drawn  with  great 

rid  vigour  by  Mr.  F.  \V.  (  Iregory.  \nothei  fine 
„  ventei  nth  1 1  nturj  hou  ie,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Edwin 
I.  Reynolds,  is  John  Phorpe's  Aston  Hall.  We 
hardly  think  Plate  46  doi  justice  to  Mr.  Harold 
Gibbon's  drawing  of  the  inieresti       I     naissance 

over  at  Walpole  St.  Peter's,  but  othi  rwise  the 
illustrations  are  well     elected  and  well   1 
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Die  Natur  in  der  Kunst.  By  Felix  Rosen. 
(Leipzig:  B.  G. Teubner.)  i2marks. — Thesestudies 
are  full  of  interest,  considering  as  they  do  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  from  a  comparatively  original 
point  of  view.  Mr.  Rosen  reviews  the  chief 
masterpieces  of  the  Italian,  German,  Dutch,  and 
Flemish  painters  in  chronological  order,  and  en- 
deavours with  fair  success  to  trace  in  them  the 
gradual  evolution  of  landscape  art.  The  chapter 
in  which  Masaccio  and  Jan  van  Eyck  are  com- 
pared is  a  specially  noteworthy  one,  but  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  reproduction  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Lamb 
should  be  so  unsatisfactory.  It  contrasts  unfavour- 
ably with  the  other  examples  given,  many  of  which 
an-  exi  ellently  translated  into  black  and  white. 

/  Gaggini  da  Jusso/n-.  By  Luigi  Augosto 
Cervetto.  (Milan:  Ulrico  Hoepli.) — There  is 
something  almost  pathetic  in  the  earnest  effort  ol 
Signor  Cervetto  to  revive  interest  in  the  Gaggini 
family  by  the  publication  of  this  costly  Italian 
monograph  on  their  work,  which  unfortunately,  in 
spite  of  all  the  labour  and  money  which  have  been 
lavished  upon  it,  is  scarcely  likely  to  appeal  to  a 
wide  public.  "Genoa,"  pleads  the  author,  "has 
never  Ik  en  properly  appreciated,  because  of  the 
modesty  of  her  artists  and  her  habit  of  dwelling  in 
silence  upon  the  glories  of  her  past."  Even 
Eugene  Muntz,  most  fair  and  cosmopolitan  of 
ciities,  has  failed  to  do  her  justice,  and  has  ignored 
the  Gaggini  altogether;  yet  from  the  fifteenth  to 
the  nineteenth  century  the  City  of  Palaces  has  never 
been  without  a  representative  of  that  richly-gifted 
family,  who  have  left  behind  them  many  excellent 
examples  of  their  skill  in  architecture  and  sculpture, 
some  of  which  are  admirably  reproduced  in  Mr. 
Cervetto's  book.  Amongst  them  may  be  specially 
noted  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Cappella  di  S.  Ciam- 
battista,  by  Domenico  and  Elia  Gaggini  ;  the  Gate- 
wax  of  the  Palazzo  Quaitara  Gia  d'Oria  and  the 
Bas-reliefs  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings  in  the  Via 
Orefici,  by  Giovanni  Gaggini;  with  the  portal  of  the 
Ex  Palazzo  d'Oria,  by  Page  Gaggini,  which  is  full 
(■1  dignity  and  Oriental  feeling.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever,an  1  icamination  of  the  series  of  plates  after  the 
famous  Tabernai  olo  ol  the  Certosa  di  Pavia,  leaves 
a  melancholy  impression  of  the  reality  of  the 
di  1  adence  which  had  set  in  when  it  was  produced. 

Boston  Days.  By  Lilian  Whiting.  (London: 
Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.)  io.t.  ud.  net.  - 
Phis  collection  of  notices  of  celebrated  people 
who  lived  in  Boston  during  the  nineteenth 
is  very  pleasant  reading,  although  il 
will  scarcely  appeal  with  equal  lone  to  the 
".in     as    to    the    American     public.      The 
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authoress,  who  is  descended  from  Cotton  Mather, 
speaks  with  bated  breath  of  her  beloved  Boston 
as  the  city  of  beautiful  ideals,  "whose  hier- 
archy was  based  on  education,  public  service, 
and  the  importance  oi  the  ministry,  on  culture, 
philosophic  thought,  literary  art,  and  the  ethics 
of  spirituality,"  and  includes  —  with  interesting 
details  from  the  lives  "I  such  well  known  authors  as 
Longfellow,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Louisa  Alcott, 
Nathaniel  and  Julian  Hawthorne,  etc.  much 
gossip  about  people  whose  lame  has  not  yet 
crossed  the  Atlantic. 

Watteau  and  his  S       ,'.    By  Edgcumbe  Staley, 
B.A.     (London:    Hell   &  Sons.)      55.   net.      Fully 
worthy  of  the   useful   series   to  which   it   belongs, 
this  new  volume  of  the  "Greal    Masters  in  Paint- 
ing" gives  a  very  exhaustive  account  of  the  work 
of  the    most    fashionable    French    painter   of  the 
eighteenth    century.      It    is   enriched    with    man) 
excellent  reproductions  ol  his  lust  work  and  that 
of  his  immediate  followers,  affording  a  good  oppor- 
tunity   for    comparison,    although    unfortunately 
many  of  the  subtle  qualities  of  handling,  differentiat- 
ing   the    actual    paintings    from    each    other,  have 
evaporated  in  the  process  of  reproduction.      Certain 
of  the   black-and-white   renderings   after    Lancret 
and  Pater  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  Watteaus, 
whereas   no  one  could    fail    to   see   the   difference 
between  the  original  paintings.      On  the  whole,  the 
criticism   of  Mr.  Staley  shows  a  thorough   grasp   of 
his  subject,  but   it  is  rather  surprising  to  find   the 
serious-minded    naturalistic   Chardin,   whose   work 
is  pervaded   by  a   deep   feeling   for   the   pathos   of 
human  life,  and  who  chose  as  a  rule  subjects  of 
a    very    humble    class,  bracketed    between    Charles 
Van   Loo  and  Creuze  as  a  member  of  the  school 
of  Watteau.      "  In    his    coiffures,    hands,    and    the 
folds  of  his  costumes,  Chardin,"  says  Mr.  Staley, 
"has  quite  (aught  W'.itteau's  charm  and  petit  genre, 
and,"  he  adds,  "his   treatment   of  light  and  shade 
strikingly    shows    the    masters    influence."      As   a 
matter  of  fact,  Chardin  was  the  one  painter  of  the 
1  lav   to   resist   the    fascination    of  his   great    contem- 
porary— the  one  artist   who   was    not    drawn    into 
the  artificial  atmosphere  that  paralysed  originality, 
and  by  its  corroding,  blinding  influence  on  society, 
paved     the    way    for    the    horrors    of    the    French 
Revolution. 

A  History  of  Siena.  By  Langton  Douglas. 
(London:  John  Murray.)  25j.net. — In  this  scholarly 
and  interesting  volume  the  author  of  the  beautiful 
Monograph  on  FraAngelico  fully  justifies  his  theory 
of  the  solidarity  of  history.  His  new  volume  is  a 
true  account,  wh;'ch  reads  like  a  romance,  of  the 


political,  social  and  artistic  life  of  Siena  as  a  whole, 
proving  beyond  a  doubt  how  great  is  the  mistake 
of  those  who,  to  quote  his  own  forcible  words, 
"  1  Hvide  their  subjects  into  idea-tight  and  emotion- 
tight  compartments."  It  is  impossible,  for  instance, 
remarks  Mr.  Douglas,  to  form  a  proper  conception 
of  a  painter's  achievement,  and  to  fix  his  exact  posi- 
tion in  the  history  of  his  own  art,  without  ad.  quale 
knowledge  of  the  contemporary  history  of  the 
sister  arts,  as  well  as  of  the  political  and  social  life 
of  the  people  from  whence  he  sprang.  "  In  the 
case  of  Siena,"  he  adds,  "only  a  few  laborious 
years  " — a  phrase  truly  significant  of  the  genuine 
student — "were  required  to  collect,  sift,  and  set  in 
order  all  that  is  known  of  her  career,  so  comp: 
and  concentrated  is  the  history  of  the  little  Tuscan 
town,"  yet  the  list  of  authorities  consulted  on  his 
subject  occupies  no  less  than  ten  closely  printed 
pages!  Very  typical  chapters  in  this  result  of  a 
"few  laborious  years"  are  that  on  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena,  whose  unique  personality  was  so  thorougl 
the  outcome  of  the  time  at  which  she  lived,  and 
that  on  St.  I'.ernardino  and  his  friend  and  contem- 
porary, .L'.neas  l'iccolomini,  bringing  out  ver) 
forcibly  the  influence  of  the  former  upon  the  latter. 
The  numerous  illustrations  are  worthy  of  the  text 
they  supplement,  and  include  the  fine  portrait  of 
St.  Catherine  by  Andrea  Vanni,  with  many  other 
art  treasures  of  Siena. 

Shakespeare's  Townand  Times,     by  II.  Snow  di  n 

Warm  and  CATHERINE  W.  WARD,  t  London  :  Daw 
barn  iS;  Ward.)  IOS.  61f.net.  Second  Edition. — This 
copiously  illustrated  volume,  the  success  of  which 
is  already  assured,  is  what  its  authors  claim  it  to 
be,  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  all  that  is  known 
of  the  life  of  the  great  dramatist,  a  faithful  picture 
of  all  that  remains  of  the  seines  he  saw.  "We 
have  tried,"  they  say.  "to  be  simpl)  true,  and. 
while  giving  our  own  dedui  tions  from  some  of  the 
1. lets,  to  keep  the  facts  themselves  distinct."  The 
illustrations — of  which,  strange  to  say.  there  is  no 
list  are  mainly  from  photographs,  supplemented 
by  drawings  by  Mrs.  Ward,  and  include  prett) 
well  everything  ol  ml.  rest  in  and  around  Stratford- 
011  Avon.     The  only  thing  to  be  n  that  a 

book  of  such  sterling  worth  should  be  got  up  in 
the  Style  ol  .1  Sundaj  School  prize,  rather  than  that 
of  the  serious  histories  with  which  it  may  well  be 
classed. 

<      *ur  Problems.  By  Emily  Noyi 
(London:   Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)    .■   1  iy.net. 
As  is  pointed   out   by  Mr.  Gifford  in  his  preface  to 
this  brightly-written  and  fully-illustrated  book,  it  is 
rare  to  meet   with  a  writer  able   to   deal  with  colour 
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from  the  scientific  as  well  as  the  aesthetic  point  of 
view.  That  the  authoress  has,  in  the  present  case, 
made  good  her  claim  to  combine  the  two  no  one 
can  deny,  and  her  work  will  probably  be  found 
ul  by  those  who  practise  such  minor  arts  as  the 
nent  of  flowers,  millinery,  etc.,  although  it 
will  scarcely  appeal  to  professional  painters,  who,  if 
they  merit  the  name  of  artists  at  all,  solve  the 
problems  she  deals  with  unconsciously. 

The  Art  of  Winifred  Matthews.  By  Edward 
Garnett.  (London:  Duckworth  &  Co.)  5*.  net. 
— So  melancholy  an  interest  attaches  to  this  little 
memorial  of  a  life  cut  short  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  it  truly  It  is  a 
sympathetic— too  sympathetic,  perhaps — analysis 
ol  a  half-developed  bud  which  might,  or  might 
not,  have  opened  into  a  beautiful  flower.  That 
Winifred  Matthews  had  talent  no  one  who  has  seen 
the  drawings  here  reproduced  can  deny  ;  but  that 
there  is  in  them  any  hint  of  genius  it  is  impossible 
to  admit,  nor  can  anyone  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  the  work  being  done  by  many  living  artists 
concede  Mr.  Garnett's  claim  that  the  subject  of 
his  monograph  owned  any  secret  lost  to  the  world 
by  her  death. 

A  Book  of  Siudia  in  Plant  Form.  By  W. 
Widglev  and  A.  E.  V.  Lili.kv.  (London:  Chap 
man  &  Hall.)  6x.net.  Sixth  Edition.  — In  nothing 
is  the  now  aesthetic  movement  more,  li  irlj  reflected 
than  in  the  great  progress  made  of  late  years  in  the 
minor  arts  of  decoration.  In  this  advance,  a  very 
important  factor  has  been  the  conventionalisation 
of  natural  form,  especially  of  plant  form,  and  the 
joint  authors  of  this  book  may  claim  to  have  done 
much  to  promote  the  cause  in  which  they  take  so 
great  an  interest,  by  their  clear  definitions  of  the 
principles  which  should  guide  the  practical  designer. 
and  the  great  number  of  drawings  they  have  given 
ol  historical  and  ornamental  renderings  of  plants, 
side  by  sale  with  actual  copies  from  Nature, 
enabling  the  student  to  realise  exactly  what  is 
required  for  the  satisfa<  tory  treatment  of  ornament. 
The  success  of  the  book  is  alread)  fully  assured, 
and  to  this,  the  sixth,  edition  havi  bei  n  added  many 
fresh  drawings  and  photographs  of  floral  forms,  as 
well  as  two  chapters  on  "  Leather  Embossing"  and 
"  <  (rnament  in  Relief." 

/la/inn  Sculpture  of  (lie  Renaissance.  By  L.  Y. 
I  1  11   aw,    M.A.       (London;    Macmillan    &    Co.) 

12     '   ;  net.      In  the  opinion  ol  Mr.  I  r an  it  was 

'in  sculpture  tint  the  ( .reeks  expressed  their  deepest 

about     life,"   and    their    architecture   was    to 

■  stent  subordinate  to  art ;  but  as  time 

went  on  the  position  of  the  two  iva  1  to  some  extent 
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reversed,  architecture,  especially  religious  architec- 
ture, becoming  all  important,  and  sculpture  taking 
a  comparatively  subordinate  rank,  nor  did  it  fully 
emerge  from  this  secondary  position  until  the 
Renaissance  was  already  far  advanced.  In  his 
interesting  examination  of  the  development  of 
sculpture  in  Italy  Mr.  Freeman  keeps  this  theory — 
which  may  or  may  not  be  accepted  by  others — 
constantly  before  him,  explaining  with  its  aid  much 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  in  the  work  of  the 
Pisani  and  their  successors,  and  tracing  the  gradual 
development  of  sculpture  as  an  independent  art  till 
it  attained  its  full  beauty  and  strength  in  the 
masterpieces  of  1  lonatello,  Verrocchio  and  Michael 
Angelo.  With  its  fine  reproductions  of  such 
typical  works  as  The  Equestrian  Statue  of  Barto- 
lommeo  Colleoni,  by  Verrocchio  and  Leopardi,  the 
Pulpit  of  Giovanni  Pisano,  in  which  sculpture  and 
architecture  are  both  weakened  by  their  too  close 
association,  and  that  by  Benedetto  da  Majano 
in  S.  Croce,  Florence,  a  good  illustration  of  their 
well-balanced  combination,  this  charming  volume 
will  appeal  alike  to  the  professional  artist  and  to 
tie  layman  ;  but  its  value  to  both  would  have  been 
enhanced  by  the  addition  of  an  index. 

Artistic  Poses.  By  Robert  J.  Colenso,  Mi. A., 
M.D.,  Oxon.  (London:  Bailliere,  Tindall,  and 
Cox,  S,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden  ) — This 
series  of  diagrams  representing  various  attitudes 
and  actions  of  the  human  body,  is  excellently 
adapted  lor  educational  purposes.  It  includes 
several  studies  of  the  nude  figure  which  are  clearly 
defined  upon  a  dark  background,  and  several  ana- 
tomical drawings  which  show  well  the  positions  01 
the  muscles  in  certain  familiar  movements  of  the 
body.  The  scale  of  these  drawings  is  large  enough 
to  allow  all  the  necessary  details  to  be  intelligibly 
stated,  and  no  complications  are  introduced  which 
would  be  likely  to  puzzle  the  student.  As  the  work 
of  a  practical  man,  whose  experience  as  a  lecturer 
in  art  schools  and  technical  institutes  has  given 
him  an  excellent  opportunity  of  judging  what  will 
be  most  useful  in  the  class  room,  the  series  can  be 
heartily  commended.  It  will  be  of  the  greatest 
assistanci  to  teachers  who  require  suitable  illustra- 
tions to  emphasise  points  in  their  lectures,  and  it 
will  always  be  valuable  for  reference. 

Die  Korperformen  im  Kunst  und  Leben  </er 
fapaner.  Von  Dr.  C,  H.  Stratz.  (Stuttgart: 
Verlag  von  Ferdinand  Lnke.) — In  a  previous  book, 
"  1  la-  Schonheit  des  Weiblichen  KLorpers,"  1  >r. 
Stratz  gave  an  admirable  disquisition  on  varieties 
!  of  the  female  figure,  and  showed,  in  a  very 
instructive  manner,  how  proportions  and  details  of 
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modelling  in  the  living  form  can  be  affected  by 
conditions  of  health  and  mode  of  life.  In  this  last 
work  he  deals  with  what  may  fairly  be  called  a 
national  type— the  unusually  proportioned  figure 
characteristic  of  the  women  of  Japan.  He  gives  a 
number  of  illustrations  reproduced  from  photo- 
graphs of  living  people,  and  many  reproductions 
of  drawings  by  Japanese  artists.  These  illustra- 
tions demonstrate  effectively  what  is  the  basis  upon 
which  the  decorative  convention  used  in  that 
country  has  been  built  up,  and  they  are  well  worth 
studying  on  that  account.  The  book  is  an 
excellent  record  of  close  and  careful  research. 

Murillo,  by  Dr.  Williamson  ;  Correggio,  by 
Leader  Scott  ;  Sir  John  Millais,  by  A.  Lvs 
Baldry.  (London  :  Bell  &  Sons.)  is.  net 
each. — These  charming  little  volumes,  each  by 
an  author  whose  mark  has  long  been  made  in 
art  literature,  are  worthy  of  the  well  known  series 
to  which  they  belong.  They  give  in  a  remarkably 
succinct  yet  eminently  readable  form  the  main 
facts  of  the  career  and  the  most  salient  charac- 
teristics of  the  work  of  three  men  of  universally 
acknowledged  pre-eminence.  The  illustrations, 
although  they  suffer  necessirily  from  the  great 
reduction  of  size,  and  the  want  of  margin,  are 
excellent.  They  have  been  selected  with  great 
care  from  amongst  paintings  in  public  galleries, 
and  are  in  every  case  truly  typical  of  their  author's 
style.  In  the  "Murillo,"  Dr.  Williamson  has  in- 
cluded the  exquisite  Vision  of  St.  Antony,  now  at 
Berlin,  and  the  beautiful  Head  of  the  Cliild 
Christ,  in  the  British  Nation  il  Gallery.  In  the 
"Correggio,"  to  which  a  melancholy  interest 
attaches  as  one  of  the  last  works  of  the  gifted 
authoress,  who  passed  away  a  few  months  ago,  are 
the  Naples  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  and  the 
Holy  Night  of  the  Dresden  Gallery  ;  and  in  the 
"  Millais,"  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  brilliant  bit  of  art 
criticism,  are  the  remarkably  typical  Souvenir  oj 
Velasquez,  and  Christ  in  the  house  of  His  Parents. 
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Design  for  a  Small  Clock  Cam.. 

The  First  Prize  (Two  Guineas)  has  been  won 
by  Lamplighter  (J  P.  Hully,  New  Road,  Lan- 
caster). 

The  Second  Prize  (One  Guinea)  by  Craft 
(Fred.  While,  19  Amott  Road,  East  Dulwich, 
London,  S.E.). 

Hon.  Mention:   Tramp  (David  Veazey);  Skulk 


(W.  II.  Dry);  Fidget  (W.  T.  Clayton);  Mark 
Tapley  (Will  C.  1  >ixon) ;  Dogrose  (Arthur  S.  Atkin- 
son):  Eddisburv  (G.  11.  Day);  and  Coon  (R.  C. 
West). 

(B  XXXIII.) 
Design  1  <  >r  a  Si  \i  . 

The  First  Prize  (T'wo  Guineas)  has  been 
awarded  to  S.  (Frank  Bowcher,  35  Fairfax  Road, 
Bedford  Park,  W.). 

The  Second  Prize  (One  Guinea)  to  Dandelion 
(Lucy  Renouf,  "Auckland,"  Roscville  Street, 
Jersey). 

Hon.  Mention  :  /sea  (Ethel  Larcombe)  ;  Curlew 
(L.  G.  Bird);  Dandelion  (Lucy  Renouf)  ;  /  Don't 
Know  (Jacques  Bonnier). 

(C  XXXIII.) 
A  Summer  Landscape. 

The  First  Prize  (One  Guinea)  has  been  awarded 
to  A'  Rays  (Henry  Neville,  Si  Revidge  Road, 
Blackburn). 

The  Second  Prize  (Haifa-Guinea)  to  Lina 
(Gabutti  Walter,  Djgliani,  Cuneo,  Italy). 

Hon.  Mention:  Felix  (W.  M.  Blackshaw) ; 
X  Rays  (H.  Neville);  Nordheim  (Edward  Hep- 
burn); Focus  (Mildred  M  Carwardine) ;  Tyrofilm 
(Walter  Jesper)  ;  a.\\A  July  (E.  Adelot,  Brussels). 


first  prize  (comp.  a  xliv) 
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The  Lay  Figure 


HE  LAY  FIGURE  :  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY  AND  ITS  "INSTRU- 
MENT"  OF    INSTITUTION. 


"It's  a  crying  shame,"  cried  the  Student,  in 
excitement.  "  I  repeat,  all  the  visiting  Academi- 
cians are  stunning  good  fellows,  and  we  boys  in  the 
schools  think  it  jolly  hard  lines  that  an  attack 
should  be  made  upon  them  and  upon  the 
Academy.  The  sooner  the  students  form  them- 
selves into  a  volunteer  corps,  the  sooner  we  shall 
be  prepared  for  all  eventualities.  I  suppose  the 
attacks  will  not  always  be  attacks  of  words — and  I 
should  like  to  have  a  good  pot  shot  at  the  critics." 

"You  lake  things  too  seriously,"  laughed  the 
Reviewer.  "The  Academy,  like  all  ancient  insti- 
tutions, must  expect  to  be  attacked  and  have  its 
shortcomings  magnified.  I,  for  one,  don't  agree 
with  the  extreme  views  recently  put  forward  both 
by  'The  Times'  and  by  'The  Quarterly  Review.' 
There  are  persons  who  seem  to  think  that  the  best 
way  to  improve  the  Academy  is  to  do  away  with  it 
altogether.  It  would  be  as  wise  to  clamour  for  the 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Commons  because  our 
amateurs  in  legislation  pass  singular  laws  from  time 
to  time.  For  my  own  part,  I  see  the  faults  of  the 
Academy  but  I  wish  it  well — that  is  to  say,  I  wish 
to  see  it  improved.  The  greatest  enemies  to  its 
improvement  are  those  who  atlack  it  without  know- 
ing anything  about  its  instrument  of  institution." 

"Well,"  said  the  Journalist,  "the  full  text  of 
that  instrument  appeared  recently  in  The  Stii>i<>, 
and  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  attention  it  excited. 
As  a  document,  it  is  at  once  lucid  and  interesting. 
That  the  Academicians  themselves  should  ever 
have  misunderstood  its  articles,  is,  to  my  mind,  very 
singular.  At  the  end  of  the  first  article  or  para- 
graph, we  have  the  clear  statement  that  the 
Academicians  must  not  be  members  of  any  other 
soi  iety  of  artists  established  in  London.  Well,  we 
all  know  that  this  law  of  its  institution  has  been 
broken  a  great  many  times  during  the  last  decade." 

"  Hut,  I  say,"  cried  the  Student,  "you  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  that  the  binding  force  of  that  old 
document  is  to  last  till  Doomsday?" 

"Unless  I  make  a  great  mistake,"  replied  the 
Journalist,  "the  Royal  Academy  is  still  an 
attribute-  of  the  Crown  of  England,  and  bound 
by  its  original  constitution.  It  is  not,  as 
many  believe,  a  State  institution,  for  the  charter 
of  its  foundation  was  not  countersigned  by  any 
officials  of  State  other  than  King  George  III. 
King  George  expressly  declared  himself  the  patron, 
'or,  and  supporter  thereof,  and  Comma 
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'  that  it  be  established  under  the  forms  and  regu- 
lations '  mentioned  in  the  instrument.  All  the 
English  sovereigns  since  those  days  have  ratified 
what  King  George  did,  and  at  this  moment  King 
Edward  VII.  is  the  Academy's  patron,  protector, 
and  supporter.  He  signs  all  the  Academicians' 
diplomas,  and,  so  it  seems  to  me,  no  change  can 
be  made  in  the  laws  of  the  constitution  without 
King  Edward's  sanction.  What  I  wish  is  this — 
that  the  King  would  exercise  his  influence  and 
suggest  improvements." 

"  That  is  excellent,"  said  the  Critic.  "  But  let 
us  say,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  Royal 
Academy  can  treat  their  charter  as  a  thing  of 
no  consequence.  This  has  been  argued.  Well, 
what  benefit  is  this  to  the  Academy?  If  the 
general  council  can  veer  as  it  likes  in  opposition  to 
the  public,  it  can,  in  time,  be  forced  by  public 
opinion  to  make  changes  favourable  to  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  day.  But,  personally,  I  stand  by 
the  original  instrument,  for  it  is  a  document  which 
gives  ample  scope  for  improvements.'' 

"  That  is  quite  true,"  said  the  Reviewer.  "  Note, 
for  instance,  that  the  document  makes  use  of  the 
generic  terms  of  art — it  speaks  of  painting,  of 
sculpture,  of  architecture,  without  specifying  any 
form  or  kind  of  painting,  or  sculpture,  or  architec- 
ture. Moreover,  it  is  designated  a  '  Society  for 
promoting  the  Arts  of  Design.'  As  a  con- 
sequence, no  form  of  these  various  arts  is  excluded 
by  the  laws  of  the  constitution.  Water-colourists 
are  as  eligible  as  oil  painters,  decorative  painting 
is  as  free  to  the  Academic  honours  as  easel 
pictures  are.  Nor  is  this  all.  Architecture  does 
not  consist  in  masonry  only,  for  it  needs  and 
employs  many  forms  of  decorative  art  to  make 
its  masonry  complete.  Hence  the  Academicians 
have  power  to  elect  any  decorative  craftsman 
of  high  merit  whose  work  is  essential  to  the 
improvement  of  modern  architecture." 

"  In  fact,"  said  the  Critic,  "the  whole  document 
is  worth  the  closest  study.  Scarcely  a  point  of  any 
note  is  excluded.  Even  a  retiring  age  is  plainly 
hinted  at.  for  Article  XVII.  says  that  all  Acade- 
micians'shall  be  exempt  from  all  duty  '  after  the 
1  if  sixty.  And,  last  of  all,  let  us  remember  that 
there  is  one  more  powerful  than  the  present  govern- 
ing body  of  Academicians  :  there  is  the  King,  to 
whom  the  artists  of  this  country  have  the  right  of 
humbly  addressing  a  petition.  Why  should  not 
a  petition  be  addressed  to  His  Majesty?  By  this 
means  recognition  may  be  won  for  those  decora- 
tive arts  which  have  such  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  nation's  home  life  and  international  trade." 


The  Loudon  Sketch  Club 


"WHEN   HUM    i    \Ml 

Hi   Ml.  I  K<  IM  GERMANY  '" 

BY    TOM    BRi  1V1  NE 


and  exhibitions,  so  there  is 
small  likelihood  of  there  being 
any  touch  of  the  commonplace 
in  a  collective  display  of  the 
work  done  at  the  club  meet- 
ings. The  exhibitions,  how- 
ever, are  not  necessarily 
composed  only  of  ''time- 
sketches,"  but,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  little  emphasis  placed 
on  the  two-hour  work,  except 
as  a  mere  matter  of  practice 
for  the  lime  being,  and  if  a 
member  chooses  to  work  up 
his  study  to  a  more  elaborate 
and  detailed  picture,  he  is  quite 
at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  to 
send  it   to   the   exhibition  as 


such.  This  is  only  as  it  should  be,  and  in  justice  to  each  member 
of  the  society,  for  to  some  artists  it  is  absolutely  beyond  the 
range  of  possibility  to  rush  off  a  picture  by  the  tick  of  a  clock. 
Time  sketching  is  a  gift,  just  as  everything  else,  and  although  it 
may  be  appreciably  developed  by  practice  it  cannot  be  acquired 
without  the  natural  inclination  tor  this  particular  kind  of  work,  and 
a  very  great  percentage  of  talented  artists  find  it  beyond  their 
scope  to  execute  a  finished  sketch  of  even  the  most  simple  subject 
in  two  hours.  Nevertheless,  there  are  technical  advantages  in  this 
form  of  practice  which  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  a  man  :  lor, 
working  as  he  does,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  one  gets  the  dis- 
tinguishing point  between  what  is  really  talent  and  what  is  merely 
mechanical  dexterity,  qualities  obviously  opposed  in  the  abstract 
but  often  grievously  confusing  in  generalities.  Such  work  proves 
that  art  expression  of  quite  a  notable  type  may  be  given  without 
long-drawn  out  and  laboured  execution,  and  that  the  attention  to 
details  is  not  a  necessary  factor  in  the  most  pleasing  and 
successful    form  of  pictorial  art.      Pictures  which  depend  on   the 
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inspiration  of  the  moment,  the  quick  grasp 

of  subject  and  decision  i  ssion,  must 

bear  the  touch  of  individuality  to  a  much 
more  convincing  degree  than  an  elaborated 
picture  in  which  the  vividness  of  a  first 
impression  is  lost  in  an  over-zealous  attention 
to  detail,  and  in  the  all-too-studied  sui 
finish. 

I  •  coming  together  week  after  week  of 
the  same  workers,  each  to  dash  off  in  the 
mood  of  the  moment  an  illustration  from  a 
common  subject,  is  in  itself  stimulating,  while 
the  friendly  criticism  and  suggestion  should 
add  to  a  man's  stock-in-trade.  In  a  way 
the  sketch  club  idea  keeps  the  men  always 
students,  each  one  being  his  neighbour's 
ma-ter,  although  his  criticism  takes  merely 
the  form  of  an  exchange  of  courtesies.  Every 
member   takes   a   personal    interest   in   every 
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other  man's  work,  sharing  his  proud 
moments  and  bemoaning  his  failures, 
t"i  it  all  must  reflect  back  to  the 
common  centre  of  interest — the  club. 
One  feels  this  very  strongly  in  the 
exhibitions,  when  the  private-view  day 
[S  together  all  the  members  and 
the  chosen  few  non-members  who  are 
rated  as  specially  interested  in  the 
sketches  and  the  sketchers.  The  air  is 
all  a-snap  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  way 
in  which  one  man  greets  another  and 
drags  him  about  from  canvas  to  canvas, 
would  lead  one  to  fancy  they  were  old 
friends,  long  separated,  instead  of 
fellow-workers  of  a  weekly  rendezvous. 
If  any  member  tails  to  send  in  his  con- 
tribution to  the  show,  there  are  a  e 1 
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many  questions  as  to  the  why  and  wherefor,  and 
if  nothing  available  is  in  sight  that  member  gets 
no  peace  until  he  has  done  his  duty  by  the  club. 
This  does  not  happen  often,  it  may  be  added,  for 

the  nun  are  very 
loyal  :  and  then,  too, 
they  are  not  averse 
from  selling  their 
sketches,  and  thi 
hibitions  are  noted 
as  the  most  success- 
ful of  their  kind  in 
this  particular  direc- 
tion. 

Each  member  is 
allowed  to  send  in 
four  pictures,  which 
are  submitted  to  a 
hanging  committee ; 
the  works  may  be 
time-sketches  or  fully- 
worked-out  pictures 
whichever  the  artist 
prefers,   the  only  re- 


tion  as  Englishmen.  A  limited  number  of  lay  mem 
bers  are  admitted,  and  they  are  gathered  from  the 
brother  arts — literary  men,  musicians  and  a<  I 
mostly,  though  a  few  are  just  good  fellows  with  no 
particular  bent  or  vocation.  The  privileges  enjoyed 
by  a  lay  member  are  the  right  to  saunter  in  at 
"show-up  time,"  to  make  themselves  agreeable  at 
supper,  and  to  join  the  festivities  of  the  bi-annual 
conversazione.  The  presence  of  the  feminine 
element  is  at  all  times  tabooed — not  even  wives  or 
sweethearts  are  ever  given  a  glimpse  into  the  jollity 
of  this  gayest  of  all  Bohemian  clubs,  and  if  you 
question  a  member  on  the  point,  he  replies  naively 
that  there  is  not  a  hall  in  London  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  numbers  they  should  feel 
obliged  to  ask,  so  they  refrain  from  inviting  any 
lest  they  offend  the  multitude.  Personally,  I  have 
a  very  good-sized  doubt  as  to  the  absolute  candour 
of  this  excuse. 


CAPTAINS  THE 
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strictions  being  as  to  size,  which 
must  not  exceed  18  by  24  inches. 
The  restriction  gives  a  most 
delightful  sense  of  delicacy 
and  daintiness  to  the  walls. 
To  become  a  member  of  the 
club  a  man  must  be  proposed 
by  a  member  and  his  work 
submitted  to  the  council,  and 
foreign  artists  are  treated  with 
the  same  courtesy  and  considera- 
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For  the  first  three  years  the  club  held  its 
meetings  and  enjoyed  its  suppers  at  the  Modem 
I  . . 1 1 i .  i  .  in  Bond  Street,  hut  last  year  the  rooms 
of  the  Continental  Gallery  were  decided  on  instead, 
while  Long's  Hotel,  across  the  strtet,  lays  the 
Friday  evening  supper  in  a  private  dining  room. 
The  rooms  at  the  Continental  are  more  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  the  men,  both  for  their  work 
ing  and  during  exhibition  times,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  this  will  be  the  permanent  home  of 
the   club.      At    tile    first    meeting,    five   yeai 

were    fourteen    members,    while    today    the 
roll  call  consists  ol    139  names1,  which,  ol  course, 
includes  lay   members.     About    forty  live  to   fifty 
the  active   working   number  who    make   up 
the  sk  v,  1  1  k,  some  coming  with 

pronounced    regularity,  while  others  are  less   de- 
voted to  their  vows.     For  time  years  G.  C. 

3° 


Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  and  Royal 
British  Artists,  acted  as  President,  but  last  year 
the  club  decided  to  have  an  annual  president, 
and  Dudley  Hardy,  R.I.,  was  elected  to  the 
chair,  with  John  Hassall,  R.I.,  as  "vice,"  the 
post  of  secretary  and  treasurer  being  assigned,  as 
in  the  beginning,  to  Walter  Fowler,  R.B.A. 
The  council  originally  consisted  of  the  ten 
founders,  but  has  now  been  increased  to  fourteen. 
There  is  no  difference  between  a  council  mem- 
ber and  an  ordinary  one,  except  that  the  former 
has  a  voice  in  all  business  matters  pertaining  to 
the  club.  The  hanging  committee  is  nominated 
yearly,  and  consists  of  two  council  and  two 
ordinary  members.  At  the  time  Mr.  Haite 
resigned  the  presidency,  the  club  presented  him 
with  a  silver  tankard  in  commemoration  of  his 
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holding    the  office  of   first    president  from    189S 
to  1902. 

On  the  opening  night  the  suggestive  tit: 
Fair  Prospect  and  A  Good  Omen  were  chosen  for 
the  launching  of  the  first  London  Sketch  Club 
work,  titles  which  have  not  rung  false,  fur  as 
exhibition  fellows  exhibition  there  is  seen  a 
steady  advance  upward  in  the  quality  "1  work 
displayed,  work  which  speaks  well  for  the  sin- 
Lttempts  ol  capable  artists  to  do  themselves 
and  their  club  justice.  These  exhibitions  are  pos- 
sessed  of  far  greater  interest  than  that  which 
belongs  to  the  ordinary  picture  show,  for  they 
represent  a  composite  purpose,  a  strong  united 
effort  of  men  who  understand  exactly  how  to  make 
their  pictorial  points  without  hesitation  or  inde- 
cision between  possible  courses,  and  the  results  are 
gained     from     a     concentration    of     well-defined 
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methods,  and  show  what  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  expressive  and  interesting  art  practice  by  men 
who  have  in  mind  one  common  purpose.  The 
ordinary  picture  intended  to  catch  the  public  fancy, 
is  seldom  to  be  found  on  the  walls  of  the  Club 
exhibitions,  but  even  the  most  simple  and  unpre- 
tentious little  canvas  has  its  story  to  tell,  and  tells 
it  in  the  very  best  language  at  its  command. 

Perhaps  no  other  sketch  club  in  the  world  is 
made  up  of  such  a  strange  medley  of  the  serious 
and   the  humorous,  the  excessively  dignified  and 
the  uproariously  funny  brushes  of  talent.     On  the 
members'  list  one   comes  upon  the   name   of  an 
Academician,    one   which    calls   to   mind    all   the 
old  time    art    of    the    academic    school    from    a 
bygone  time,   and  side   by  side   with  it  comes  a 
name  known  to  all  of  us  through  the  owner's  con- 
tributions to  various  popular  humorous  weeklies. 
Then    another    name,    made- 
familiar     through      pictures      of 
angry    seas    and    terrible    ship- 
wrecks, and  farther  down  the  list 
is  the    man   who  convulses  one 
with   laughter   over    his    studies 
of  prehistoric  days.     Then  comes 
the    best- known    sporting    artist 
and  the  names   found  scattered 
through   the  pages  of   the  latest 
illustrated     novels,     and     further 
on  we  meet  the  man  who  does 
those      little      "  old      mastery  " 
portrait    gems    in    water-colour. 
Then    again    there    is    the    one 
who    caricatures     himself    so 
relentlessly,  and  the  clever  artist 
whose  studies  of  mongrel   dogs 
are   known    the  world  over.     A 
little  lower  down  one  meets  the 
painter  of  skies  that   make   you 
feel  the  tender  mystery  of  fading 
day,    and    on    whose    canvas 
you     have     looked     with     misty 
eyes,   so  subtly  has  he  brought 
home  to  you  some  half-forgotten 
memory. 

To  this  very  admixture  of  talents 
and  temperaments  so  adversely 
constituted,  and  yet  so  wholly 
and  interestingly  in  harmony 
with  the  same  working  intent,  tin- 
London  Sketch  Club  owe,  its 
unique  position  in  the  art  world 
of  to-day.  It  is  always  the  un- 
1  jpei  ti  il  that  catches  our  fancy 
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and  captivates  our  senses,  and  the  endless  possibilities  for 
breaking  out  into  fresh  surprises  mark  this  society  as  specially 
commendable  for  its  versatile  cleverness.  The  man  who 
paints  the  mongrel  dog  interests  us  quite  as  much,  though  in  a 
different  way,  as  the  one  who  does  eighteenth-century  idealism, 
and  both  productions  receive  equal  courtesy  at  the  hands  of 
the  club  hanging  committee— evidence  of  the  sound  constitu- 
tion of  the  Society. 

When  Dudley  Hardy  was  chosen  to  fill  the  presidential 
chair  at  the  last  election,  it  was  merely  an  outward  expression 
of  the  real  affection  the  whole  body  of  men  entertain  for  him  ; 
for  Dudley  Hardy  is  not  only  admired  as  an  artist,  but  he- 
is  loved  as  a  man  by  every  member  of  the  club.  Whole- 
souled  and  big-hearted,  always  ready  with  a  good  word  for 
everyone,  and  never  with  a  bad  one  for  anybody,  the  club  feels 
that  it  might  search  the  whole  world  over  and  not  find  another 
man  so  wholly  satisfying  for  its  helmsman  as  Dudley  Hardy. 
During   the  two   hours   when  everyone   is  busy,    Hardy  is  the 


busiest  of  them  all,  dashing  off 
his  wonderful  touches  of  colour, 
and  when  the  brushes  are  put 
aside  and  the  pipe  reigns  supreme 
he  proves  the  very  best  of  good 
fellows. 

To  talk  of  Dudley  Hardy's 
work  it  is  necessary  to  touch 
upon  some  dozen  or  more  decided 
bents  of  ;irtistie  expression,  for 
he  is  one  of  the  most  versatile 
artists  living.  His  versatility  is, 
in  fact,  to  speak  paradoxically,  a 
strong  factor  against  his  success  ; 
for  he  is  known  to  the  art  loving 
few  in  one  light,  and  to  the 
general  public  in  quite  another, 
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due     absolutely     to     the    extraordinary    opposites 
in     his    several     lines    of    work.       To    those    who 
know     his    work     intimately     there    is    a    strong 
feeling    against     the    lighter     and     more     public 
side  of  it,   and  a  sense  of  regret   that  so   fine  a 
painter  as   Dudley  Hardy  should  be  widely  known 
only     as     an    artist    in    black-and-white.       Gifted 
draughtsman  as   he  is,   and  sensitive  to  the   most 
exquisite    proportion    as    his    drawings    are,    the 
deep     note     in    the     harmony    of    his    genius     is 
struck     in     his     colour     sense.       Here    he     reigns 
supreme — no    matter    whether    he    essays   to    give 
us    the    serious    or    humorous     side    of    life,    a 
bit  of  river  calmness  or  a  raging  sea,  touches  of 
Oriental    splendour    or    the    quiet    repose    of    the 
twilight     hour,    his    work     holds     the     impress    of 
supreme    talent,  artistic  sense,   and    a   genius   for 
colour.     Small  wonder,  then,  that  those  who  know 
him   best  should  feel  so  strongly 
the  pity  that  his  tremendous  vogue 
as  an  illustrator  and  for  fanciful 
studies  in  black-and  white  should 
have  such  demands  on  his   time 
that    this     deep    chord     in     the 
wonderful     harmony    should    he 
almost  untouched    by    the   artist 
and     unknown     by    the    world. 
Dudley  Hardy  inherited  a  goodly 
share  of  his  gifts  from  his  talented 
father,  the  late  Mr.  T.  B.  Hardy, 
one     of     the     strongest     marine 
painters  of  his  day.     At  the  time 
of  his  death  five  years  ago  he  was 
working  on  a  decoration  for  the 
Junior    United    Service    Club,    a 
very   powerful    representation    of 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
It   was    Dudley    Hardy,   his    son, 
who  ultimately  finished  the  w<  rk. 
The    first    picture    to    bring    the 
young    artist-    lie    is    still     under 
thirty  five     into     special      notice 
was  done  during  his  student  days 
in    Paris.      It    held  an    importanl 
position    in    the    Salon    of    1888, 
and    later   was    on    exhibition    at 
the  Si  m  iety  of    British  Artists  in 
London.      The    subject    ol    the 
picture,  which  was  a  large  canvas, 
was  Home,  /<  \falgar  Square 

a    pathetic    study    in    mourn 
n  ys,  repn  ienting   Trafalj  u 
Square    on    a   winter's    mon  i 

m  awn.  "  fadin  1  1 


A  number  of  outcasts — most  of  them  asleep, 
some  gazing  upwards  in  vacant  distress— lay  under 
one  of  Landseer's  lions,  while  one  of  their  number 
slouched  wearily  away  in  the  gray  mists  of  the 
approaching  daw  It  was  a  grim  and  realistic 
picture  powerfully  executed  —  a  sinister  page, 
truthfully  copied,  out  of  the  modern  history  of 
London  :  a  piece  of  work  which  placed  I  )udley 
Hardy,  at  that  time  a  student  of  art,  in  the 
front  rank  of  modern  painters  at  the  age  of  two- 
and-twenty.  Since  then  he  has  been  in  touch 
with  all  the  important  art  exhibitions  of  England 
and  the  Continent,  and  has  for  some  years  been  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Royal  Institute. 

Mr.  John  Hassall,  R.I.,  the  "virtuous  vice"  of 
the  club,  holds  an  unique  position  in  the  art  world, 
being  something  of  a  modern  edition  of  an  old 
Dutch  master  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  thoroughly 
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twentieth  centuryhumorous 

artist  on  the  other.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Sketch  Club,  and 
has  always  been  one  of 
the  most  zealous  woi  1 
confident  that  in  the  policy 
of  the  society  there  is  a 
degree  of  sound  principle 
that  calls  for  special  com- 
mendation, and  he  keeps 
his  work  up  to  the  very 
highest  mark  possible  to 
his  particularly  notable 
talents.  Hassall  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  the  club, 
and  his  sound  knowledge 
of  anatomy,  his  strong 
draughtsmanship  and 
sense  of  colour  always 
make  his  portion  of  the 
exhibitions  especially 
worthy  of  a  visit.  Hassall 
understands  the  possi- 
bilities of  water-colours 
as  well,  perhaps,  as 
any  living  artist,  his 
portrait  studies  in  this 
delicate  medium  being 
little     gems      of     alluring 
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richness  of  tone  and  depth  of  character.  His  touch 
is  quick  and  nervous,  but  it  is  seldom  anything 
but  sure,  and  his  sense  of  beauty  and  refinement 
is  wholly  satisfying. 

Perhaps  the  extreme  popularity  of  time  sketches 
as  well  as  the  prominent  position  this  branch  of 
art  work  has  reached  during  the  last  ten  years,  is 
due  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  strenuous 
energy  put  into  the  movement  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Haite, 
R.I.,  R.B.A.,  an  artist  of  much  talent  in  many 
directions,  and  particularly  so  in  the  dexterous 
dashing-off  of  delightfully  charming  and  finished 
pictures  in  two  hours'  time.  Huick-time  sketches 
have  a  wonderful  fascination  for  Mr.  Hake,  and 
his  familiarity  with  the  most  intricate  mysteries  of 
art-work  gives  him  a  facility  of  expression  at  once 
forcible  and  true.  Mr.  Haite  does  not  know  what 
it  means  to  feel  any  hesitancy  when  an  idea  for  a 
sketch  has  once  suggested  itself: 
it  is  scarce  in  his  mind  before  it 
begins  to  take  form  on  his 
canvas,  and  nothing  short  of  dire 
straits  can  make  him  lay  down 
his  brushes  until  it  is  all  there, 
complete  before  his  eyes.  For 
the  time  being  he  is  lost  to 
everything  but  the  one  idea  in 
his  brain  which  must  be  put  in 
colour,  and  with  no  time  to  lose 
in  doing  so  —  this  is  George 
Haite,  the  cleverest  quick-time 
sketch  artist  of  the  day. 

In  writing  of  the  club,  I  am 
more  and  more  impressed  by  the 
delightful  variety  of  the  men 
working  there,  and  the  widely 
varying  lines  along  which  their 
individual  talents  lie.  There  is 
Cecil  Aldin,  R.B.A.,  a  man 
whose  work  is  known  from  one- 
end  of  the  world  to  the  other, 
known  for  its  cleverness  and  iis 
captivating  sense  of  humour,  for 
Aldin  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  i  hief  exponents  of  modern 
humorous  and  sporting  life  and 
his  dog  —  the  Aldin  dog  is 
living  who  does 
not  know  this  ovi 
canine  philosopher  with  his 
i  ountenani  e  and  all  too- 
knowing  orbs  ?  Some  there  are 
who  assert  that  the  mantle  of 
Randolph  Caldecott  has  fallen 
■1 


over  Aldin's  shoulders ;  but,  if  it  has,  it  has  taken 
on  the  Aldin  personality  so  completely  that  the 
last  vestige  of  its  former  wearer  has  gone,  and  gone 
for  ever  :  for  Aldin  holds  a  place  in  the  English 
mind  and  in  the  great  public  outside  our  gates,  at 
once  distinctly  and  deservedly  personal,  and  while 
his  humour  helps  to  keep  us  going,  his  skill  in  line 
and  action  is  a  constant  source  of  wonderment. 
He,  also,  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  club, 
and  has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  its 
success. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Walter  Fowler,  R.B.A.,  the 
hard-working  hon.  sec.  and  treasurer,  is  as  far 
removed  from  that  of  Aldin's  as  the  most  abnormal 
stretch  of  fancy  could  well  make  it.  His  art  is 
dignified  always,  and  has  the  breath  of  the  wood- 
land and  the  poetry  of  moving  clouds  about  it ;  for 
while  his  methods  are  vigorous,  and  distinguished 
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by  a  breadth  of  style  and  sumptuousness  of  colour, 
liis  landscapes  are  always  essentially  refined  and 
full  of  quirt  repose.  Mr.  Fowler  is  one  of  the 
most  earnest  members  of  the  club. 

To  speak  of  Phil  May  in  connection  with  the 
active  workers  of  the  club  is  unnecessary  fur 
he  rarely,  if  ever,  joined  the  happy  party  except 
at  the  annual  dinner,  at  which  times  he  was  as 
great  a  part  of  the  show  as  the  entertainers  them- 
selves. If  he  had  only  come  to  the  weekly  sketch- 
ing parties  he  would  easily  have  won  his  share  of 
the  honours,  for  everyone  knows  his  marvellous 
talent,  but  he  did  not  come,  so  I  have  nothing  fresh 
to  tell  of  him.  But  I  feel  my  space  is  going,  and 
I  have  only  just  begun  to  talk  of  the  men.  There 
is  Tom  Browne,  R.I.,  R.B.A.,  who  has  lately  left 
off  his  captivating  Spanish  studies  to  give  us  his 
view  of  Dutch  boys  in  voluminous  trousers  and 
wooden  shoes.  His  hold  on  the  public  equals 
that  of  Aldin,  and  no  matter  what  he  does, 
he  is  always  direct  and  sure,  and  thoroughly 
himself.  Lee  Hankey,  R.I.,  is  well  known  for 
the  charm  of  his  persuasively  grace- 
ful outdoor  figurework,  particularly 
where  the  subject  includes  children. 
Mr.  Hankey  handles  his  landscapes 
with  skill  and  refinement,  and  his 
sense  of  colour  is  always  poetic. 
Then  there  is  Montague  Smythe, 
one  of  the  most  artistically  refined 
of  men,  who  does  exquisite  land- 
scapes after  the  modern  Dutch 
School,  bits  of  delicate  colour  most 
alluring  in  their  reposeful,  tender 
grays  ;  and  Hugh  Thomson,  with 
his  eighteenth-century  youths  and 
maidens,  as  dainty,  as  full  of 
romance    as    s<    i  memory 

from    the    past;    Shepperson's    poetic 

work,    so   deliriously    influenced 

by  Fred  Walker;  1.  Newton  Shepard's 

jitfully      decorative      water-colour 

work     of      children,    with      their      lis- 

and     wind-blown    hair  ; 

Reginald     !•         ,     ivith     his     wonderful 

of  quality  in  water  colours,  w 
autumn  effects  hold  a  wealth  of 
splendour,  snatched  from  hill  and 
woodland;  Giffard  Lenfesty,  R.B.A. 
with  his  quietly-dignified  and  highly- 
low  t'  med  an' ! 
wholly    restful       '  I  >ixon,     R.I  , 

with    his    surprising   contrasts   in   wide 
ppling  lazily  t'  > 


the  skyline,  and  again  the  raging,  pitiless  waves  lash- 
ing despair  over  some  hopeless  shipwreck  ;  Tatton 
Winter,  R.B.A.,  and  his  truthful  studies  of 
the  Surrey  Commons.  But  one  could  go  on 
into  interminable  space  in  making  mention  of 
the  workers  at  the  club.  There  are  the  dis- 
tinctly humorous  artists,  such  as  Starr  Wood 
with  his  inimitable  caricatures  of  his  friends, 
as  well  as  of  himself:  Lance  Thackeray,  R.B.A., 
as  clever  with  colours  as  he  is  with  pen  and 
ink  ;  Lawson  Wood,  with  his  extraordinary  genius 
for  the  prehistoric  gentry ;  and  Thorpe,  and 
Rene"  Bull,  and  Frank  Reynolds,  and  .Master  Mac- 
donald  and  many  others.  But  my  space  is  last 
shortening,  and  I  must  give  a  little  peep  into  the 
Bohemia  of  the  club,  for  these  clever  artists  are  quite 
as  quick  at  tomfoolery  as  they  are  at  their  sketches; 
and  the  tales  of  the  jollifications  at  the  London 
Sketch  ('lub  are  most  weirdly  fascinating.  Let  us 
relate  some. 

It  is  at   the   Friday  evening  suppers,  when  the 
cares  of  the  day  are  put  well  into  the  background, 
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and  all  is  feasting,  and  song,  and  smoke,  and  at  the 
bi-annual  Conversazione  that  the  true  Bohemian 
spirit,  always  dear  to  the  man  of  temperament,  is 
given  full  possession  of  the  artist  bod}',  astral  and 
material,  and  if  any  member  dare  to  make  an 
attempt  at  anything  stereotyped,  such  as  an 
after-dinner  speech  or  the  proposal  of  a  toast 
he  finds  himself  in  immediate  danger  of  oblivion. 
Nor  are  shirt-fronts  and  white  ties  ever  per- 
mitted, for  your  true  Bohemian  has  thoughts 
above  such  things  as  these,  which  are  not  to  be 
tolerated  at  their  functions.  You  may  sing  a 
rollicking  lay  between  the  soup  and  fish  courses, 
or  you  may  smoke  before  the  advent  of  the  joint, 
and  you  may  even  shy  bread  pellets  at  your 
neighbour,  but  you  must  not  under  any  conditions 
be  serious — this  is  the  one  great  offence  punishable 
.by  death  at  the  hands  of  your  friends.  It  is  never 
easy  to  get  at  the  inner  workings  of  select  Bohemia, 
especially  if  one  happens  to  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
belong  to  the  tabooed  sex,  but  I  am  told  of  all 
kinds  of  jokes  played  on  the  "  noble  president  "  at 
these  suppers.  Only  quite  recently  the  close  of  one 
of  these  mild  revels  was  marked  by  a  presentation 
ceremony  of  a  costly  marble  clock  to  Hardy  by 
Tom  Browne,  the  clock  being  borne  by  Keble  Bell, 
resplendent  in  the  coat  and  cap  of  the  hotel  porter. 
At  the  close  of  a  most  eulogistic  incantation  by 
the  irrepressible  Tom,  Hardy  went  forward  to 
receive  the  clock,  pride  written  on  every  line  of  his 
jovial  countenance,  but  in  relinquishing  the  treasure 


the  porter  insisted  on  being  rewarded  with  a  tip, 
which  the  noble  president  refused  to  give,  and  the 
clock  was  relentlessly  wrested  from  his  proud 
embrace  and  borne  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
hotel  coffee  room,  from  whence  it  had  been  filched  a 
few  moments  before.  This  gives  one  an  idea  of 
the  magnificent  childishness  of  their  fun — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  all  boys,  these  artists  mak- 
ing merry,  and  it  is  this  very  spirit  of  youthful 
sportiveness  which  keeps  the  hard  lines  from  about 
their  mouths,  and  the  grey  hairs  from  around  their 
temples,  for  they  can  never  grow  old  in  reality — so 
long  as  they  keep  their  hearts  young. 

It  is  at  the  conversaziones,  which  are  held  twice 
a  year,  that  the  histrionic  talents  of  the  society  are 
called  forth  in  "spoof"  performances  of  various 
kinds,  most  extraordinary  entertainments  being 
patched  together  within  a  few  days  of  presentation, 
scenery,  costumes,  and  lines  complete.  Walter 
Churcher  and  Starr  Wood  are  generally  co-con- 
spirators as  to  what  form  the  muse  shall  take,  while 
Dudley  Hardy  is  looked  upon  as  the  "heavy  lead" 
in  every  cast.  The  first  of  these  entertainments 
during  the  initial  year  of  the  club,  took  the  form 
of  a  pompous  reception,  when  the  officers  and 
council  wore  the  most  gorgeous  robes,  and  received 
their  guests  with  court  ceremony.  Mr.  Haite,  as 
president,  wore  impressive  robes  of  state,  and 
was  ably  supported  by  Dudley  Hardy,  resplen- 
dent in  the  trailing  garments  of  a  Lord  Mayor, 
mace  and  all,  while    lack   Hassall  filled  the  rather 
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difficult  rdle  of  policeman  in  full  uniform  with 
helmet,  and  was  stationed  at  the  door  to  keep  the 
crowd  in  order.  When  the  frolic  broke  up  in  the 
small  hours  of  morning.  Dudley  Hardy  sallied 
forth  into  the  street  in  his  stately  robes,  his  trailing 
garments  being  supported  by  Hassall  and  Aldin, 
which  so  impressed  the  Bond  Street  policeman 
that  he  stepped  forward  to  motion  back  a  staring 
band  of  street  loiterers,  just  as  Hardy  gave  the 
show  away  by  walking  to  the  edge  of  the  pavement 
and  calling  out,  in  his  deepest  tones,  "Four 
wheeler  !  " 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  club  that  Hardy 
conceived  the  idea  of  getting  up  a  parodv  on 
Souza's  band  :  and  he  made  himself  up  as  a  mag- 
nificent counterfeit  of  the  great  band    king,  and 
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organised  a  full  company  to  be  known  as  "Bouza's 
Band,"  the  instruments  being  of  the  papier  mache 
variety,    with   reeds  in   the   mouth  pieces,  and  the 
music  emitted  was  weird  beyond  anything  conceiv- 
able, but  not  one  whit  more  so  than  the  costumes 
of  the    musicians.     Bouza   was    resplendent    in  a 
tight  fitting  scarlet  jacket,  simply  smothered  in  huge 
tin  medals,  back  and  front :  Phil  May,  who  played 
the  double  bassoon,  wore  a  shooting-coat  and  golf 
knickers ;  Tom  Browne  played  the  trombone,  and 
was  mildly  picturesque  as  a   Dutch  boy,  wooden 
shoes  and  all ;  Walter  Churcher  managed  to  inflict 
his  share  of  the  torture  through  a  flute,  and  was 
dressed  as  a  German  Jew,   with   a   long  tangled 
beard,  and  so  on  through  the  entire  company  mad 
fancy  was  given  free  scope  in  the  choice  of  uniform 
Throughout     the    evening 
the  selections  played  were 
left    entirely    to     the     in- 
dividual inspiration  of  the 
several      players      at      the 
moment    of    starting,    and 
the    result    proved    highly 
flattering  to  Bouza's  talents 
as    a    leader,    for    it    is   re- 
corded that  he  was  able  to 
keep    in  perfect   time  and 
harmony  with  every  one  of 
the  airs  as  they  poured  out 
simultaneously       on      the 
atmosphere  ! 

One  of  the  most  amus- 
ing ceremonies  of  the 
club  was  given  last  year  at 
the  conclusion  of  peace  in 
South  Africa,  when  Hardy 
dressed  himself  up  as  the 
King,  with  a  very  small 
and  topply  crown,  and  a 
sceptre  consisting  of  a  soda- 
water  bottle  on  the  end 
of  a  stick,  and  presented 
medals  to  various  members 
whose  names  were  read  out 
from  an  old  parchment  by 
Starr  Wood.  Among  the 
and     varied      deeds 

of    valour     purported     to 

have    been     done     by    the 

proud    recipients,   was    the 

saving     of     the     guns     at 

Modder     River     by    Tom 

Browne,     these     same     im- 
RUSHTON 

plements  of  terrible  warfare 
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lobster.  The  water  was 
represented  by  a  cleverly- 
arranged  screen,  and  the 
friendly  assistance  of  a 
bottle  of  soda-water,  which 
was  well  spatten  d  ovei  the 
diver's  face  when  beneath 
the  surface,  and  dripped  ofl 
most  realistically  when  lie 
came  spluttering  to  the  top. 
The  lobster,  let  it  beknown, 
was  very  cleverly  manu- 
factured from  card-board  by 
John  Hassall — only  it  was 
painted  a  brilliant  red  ' 
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being  afterwards  discovered  hidden  within  fair 
distance  of  the  hero's  house  at  Westcombe  Park  ! 

One  evening  there  was  given  an  elaborately 
prepared  presentation  of  "  Hamlet,"  with  Dudley- 
Hardy  in  the  title  role,  and  Walter  Churcher  as 
Ophelia,  the  original  text  having  undergone  con- 
siderable variation,  Hamlet  performing  the  most 
awe-inspiring  conjuring  tricks  with  the  skull  in  the 
grave-digging  scene.  This  feature,  however,  ended 
with  less  glory  than  usually  attended  the  revellers' 
attempts  at  theatricals,  for  they  all  got  sadly  mixed 
over  their  lines,  and  the  performance  broke  up  in 
a  mad  dance  around  the  wild-eyed  heroine,  who 
was  greatly  admired  for  her  exquisite  coiffering. 

One  of  the  last  ot  these  jollifications  was 
enlivened  by  an  original  Punch  and  Judy  show  by 
Jack  Hassall,  a  wonderful  mango  trick  performed 
by  Rend  Bull,  as  juggler,  and  Dudley  I  lardy  and 
Jack  Hassall  dressed  as  Turkish  women,  closely 
veiled  and  seated  on  the  floor,  droning  out  the 
weird  tom-tom  accompaniment,  and  the  great  tank 
act  of  Starr  Wood,  dressed  as  a  diver,  and  per- 
forming wonderful  feats  underneath  the  water, 
fighting  with  a   very   large  and   dangerous-looking 
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Throughout  the 
general  work  of  this  school 
the  most  satisfactory 
feature  displayed  is  un- 
doubtedly the  excellence 
of  the  drawing  from  the 
life,  and  it  appreciably  affects  the  application 
of  the  figure  to  the  wide  range  of  decorative 
work  undertaken  by  the  students.  Besides  the 
interesting  versatility  and  much  clever  i  - 
ality  of  design,  there  is  evidence  of  enthusiasm 
and  industry  on  the  part  of  the  students,  resulting 
in  an  exhibition  certainly  above  the  average  in 
quality. 

The  short-time  sketches  from  the  figure,  done  by- 
Clinton  Balmer,  Harry  Butler,  Charles  II. 
and  several  others,  included  decidedly  good  work, 
and  in  the  painting  from  life  Gilbert  Rogers  and 
Charles  Sharpe  acquitted  themselves  with  very 
intelligent  rendering  of  the  model. 

( Original  and  distinctive  design  is  fostered  by  the 
somewhat  unusual  method  employed  in  cutting 
stencils  from  life.  The  young  designer  is  tra 
from  the  commencement  to  recognise  the  value  of 
mass  form  in  composition,  and  the  severity  of  treat- 
ment required  by  stencil  cutting  tends  to  the  sim- 
plification of  detail  and  the  elimination  of  what  is 
unnecessary. 

With   this  purpose  the  model  is  posed  in  strong 
contrast  of  light  and  shade  to  obtain  the  greatest 
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breadth  of  effect,  and  the  student  makes  the 
stencil  direct  from  the  model. 

Single-plate  or  double-plate  stencils  may  be  cut. 
With  two  plates  a  greater  range  of  values  can  be 
secured,  especially  when  toned  papers  are  used  for 
:    1    printing. 

Some  of  the  stencil  studies  by  Gilbert  Rogers 
wen  among  the  best  examples  of  this  method  of 
work  shown.  It  has  a  wide  application  to  design 
re  economical  reproduction  is  necessary. 


These  stencil  designs  are  well  adapted  for  silk 
and  other  fabrics  in  portieres  and  similar  hangings. 
Among  these  there  were  good  compositions  by 
Florence  Laverock,  Lilian  Gilmour  and  Gilbert 
Rogers  in  the  exhibition. 

Albert  Dodd's  design  for  a  stencilled  portiere, 
which  obtained  a  gold  medal  in  the  National 
Competition,  1902,  exemplified  the  broad  and 
simple  drawing  essential  to  stencil  cutting. 

In  the  colour  printing  was  noticeable  the  same 
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quality  of  broad  effect, 
and  Florence  Laverock's 
Days  of  the  Week  con- 
firmed our  opinion  of 
the  value  of  this  eliini- 
native  treatment  in  decora- 
tion. 

(  !i  instance  Read's  The 
Iwa  Corbies  has  already 
been  appreciably  noticed 
in  Tim  Studio  article  upon 
thi  National  Competition 
of  Schools  of  Art,  1002, 
and  the  favourable  opinion 
of  ii  may  b(  repeated.  The 
1  xample  of  this  subject 
shown  in  the  exhibition  was 
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done  in  the  school  by  lithography.  The 
treatment  of  the  design,  however,  is  the 
same  as  for  block  printing,  a  delightful 
process  for  book  decoration. 

For  block  printing  on  fabrics,  the 
design  for  a  cotton  hanging  by  Marie 
Farnworth  and  a  printing  on  silk  by  Kate 
Fisher  were  both  very  attractive. 

Among  the  many  interesting  pen-and- 
ink  illustrations,  some  tail-pieces  by  M.  E. 
Lloyd  had  the  most  distinction. 

Mount  Street  School  is  perhaps  one 
of    the    best   equipped    for    copperplate 


etching,  and  some  advanced  work  by  Elizabeth  Decker, 
Ethel  Stewart  and  Arthur  Quigley,  and  some  clever  animal 
studies  by  Mary  Kershaw  were  noteworthy  ;  all  of  these 
showed  good  appreciation  of  line  and  composition. 

Well-designed  and  skilfully-executed  embroideries  also 
engaged  our  attention,  especially  the  work  of  Helena  Shaw, 
whose  sideboard  cloth  of  linen  applique"  with  heraldic  animals, 
bordered  by  gold  and  silver  threads  and  stitched  with  silks, 
was  simply  treated  and  very  effective  ;  as  a  contrast,  another 
sideboard  cloth  was  richly  embroidered  in  silk  upon  Harris 
linen,  designed  and  worked  by  the  same  student. 

Eve  McClure  and  Fanny  Pickering  showed  some 
excellent  embroideries,   and  in    the  ambitious   panel  of  a 
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portiere  in  applique  linen 
with  elaborate  silk  stitching 
done  by  Jessie  Walker  there 
was  a  very  effective  colour- 
scheme. 

A  painted  panel  for 
an  overmantel  by  Nina 
Morrison,  and  The  Blind 
Beggar's  Daughter  for 
a  dining-room  panel  by 
Annie  McLeish  which  have 
already  been  illustrated  in 
The  Studii  i  page  ^69  of 
September  number,  1902), 
added  distinction  to  the 
school  work. 

We  noticed  an  excellent 
variety  of  furniture  -  and 
fittings    designed    by    Ber- 
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Daisy  Rawlins,  Constance  Read  and  Charles 
Sharpe. 

The  altar  panel  in  coloured  low  relief  by  Kate 
Fisher  and  a  font  and  modelled  panels  by  Violet 
Brunton  claimed  the  principal  attention. 

Modelled  designs  for  metal  caskets,  door-fittings, 
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tram   Ashworth,  fohn   R.  Hodgkinson  and   Arthur 
Barker,  !  1  rnic  of  whii  h  ha  ted  b)  loi  al 

firms. 

Modelling  has,  in  a  comparatively  short    period, 

a     notah  nee.       Insistence     upon 

nd  study  from  the  life  accounts  for 

■    ;ful  work  exhibited   by  Violet   Brunton, 
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dress    buckles    and    other-  minor   adornments 
Kate   Fisher,  Annie  McLeish,  Violet  Brunton 
Nora    Evers- Swindell    de- 
serve  favourable  mention. 

The    exhibition    of    the 
Travelling  Scholarship  work 
done     by     May    Cooksey 
during  a  year's  stay  in  Ital) 
was  a  display  of  great  in- 
dustry,   uncommon    versa- 
tility, good  taste  in  sell 
ol  subject,  skilful  execution 
en  ral  high  standard 
of      attainment,     exti 
to    the    si 
as    well     as     a     sour*  i     i 
satisfai  d    a    cause 

■     cons  ratulation    to    the 
i     and    staff    of 
1 1  .unt  Street  Si  hool, 
This    School     may    with 
be    said    to    have- 


done  and  to  be  doing  important  work 
in  the  direction  in  which  future  im- 
provement in  such  institutions  is  to  be 
hoped  for.  The  conventions  of  the 
South  Kensington  system  have  been 
abandoned  in  favour  of  a  more  prac- 
tical and  more  useful  method  of  train- 
ing, in  which  attention  is  paid  rather 
to  fitting  students  for  employment  in 
after  life  than  to  teaching  the  pro- 
fession of  scholarship  gaining.  By 
this  system  students  gravitate  natu- 
rally into  definite  callings  as  the 
result  of  the  careful  development  of 
their  capabilities  within  the  school,  and 
they  are  consequently  not  left  so  depen- 
dent upon  the  chances  of  external  life 
when,  on  the  completion  of  their  studies, 
they  go  out  to  face  the  world. 

Not  only  to  design  but  to  work  out 
the  design  in  the  actual  material  for 
which  it  is  intended  is  another  feature 
of  the  training,  and  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  principle  of  regarding  the 
material  and  purpose  of  a  work  as 
essential  conditions  of  its  expression, 
the  form  and  character  of  which  must 
always  be  controlled  by  such  con- 
ditions. It  is  considered  that  a  crafts- 
man thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
natural  capacities  of  his  material,  and 
understanding  the  conditions  of  his 
by  work,  should  be  able,  if  he  has  any  invention,  to 
and      design    appropriately    in    that    material,    and    no 
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designing  can  be  good  apart  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  material  in  which  it  is  intended  to  be  carried 
out. 

"  I  believe  many  industries  have  reached  a  stage 
where  they  can  only  be  developed  hopefully  by  our 
having  more  care  for  their  quality  and  more  love 
for  their  beauty,"  said  Mr.  Lethaby  in  an  address 
delivered  at  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute 
in  1 90 1.  "  Where  it  may  seem  impossible  or  even 
unadvisable  to  attempt  to  change  the  character  of 
a  given  manufacture,  it  might  often  be  found 
delightfully  interesting,  and  unexpectedly  profitable, 
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to  have  an  experimental  business  within  an  estab- 
lished business.  A  quality  department  in  a 
quantity  business  must  bring  reputation;  frequently, 
1  think,  it  would  be  found  after  fair  trial  to  have 
brought  profit  :  occasionally  it  would  be  found  t(  1 
save  a  dangerous  situation.'' 

Manufacturers  desiring  to  make  Mr.   Lethabj 
suggested  experiment  might  do   worse   than  seek 
assistance  amongst  craftsmen  trained  at  the  Mount 
Struct  School  of  Art. 
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RT  IN  BRITISH  NEW 
GUINEA.— BY  C.  1'R.ETORIUS, 
ES.A. 


T  iSE  unacquainted  with  the  con- 
ditions of  Papuan  life  might  imagine  the  inhabitants 
of  British  New  Guinea  free  from  anxieties,  leading  a 
lazy  existence  in  a  beautiful  country,  with  the  occa- 
sional excitement  of  tights  with  neighbouring  tribes, 
followed  by  feasting.  Notwithstanding  the  open- 
air  savage  life,  the   Papuan  is  a  restless    sleeper. 
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Hobgoblins  and  ghosts  haunt  him  :  from  them  he 
suffers  great  alarms  as  they  wander  in  the  night. 
Chirping  lizards,  a  falling  leaf,  or  birds  singing  at 
unusual  times  all  have  terrors  lor  him;  embodied 
spirits  cause  him  fear,  especially  in  the  stillness  of 
the  uncanny  hour  between  the  morning  star  and 
dawn. 

With  the  light  he  stretches  his  limbs,  yawns,  and 
finds  solace  in  a  morning  pipe. 

Papuan  tobacco  pipes  are  made  from  a  piece  of 
bamboo,  usually  about  three  feet  in  length,  in 
which  there  are  two  or  three  nodes  ;  one  end 
is  left  intact,  the  two  other  partitions  are  per- 
forated. The  tobacco  is  twisted  up  in  a  leaf. 
Sometimes  a  bowl  is  made  of  a  short  piece  of 
bamboo  or  other  wood,  which  is  stuck  in  a  small 
hole  made  four  or  five  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
bamboo  tube.  Two  types  of  pipes  and  a  tobacco 
box  are  shown  on  page  56.  Tobacco  pipes  are 
seldom  without  some  decorative  patterns,  the  bark 
or  skin  of  the  bamboo  lending  itself  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  also  being  an  easy  surface  to  decorate. 
There  were  two  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
bamboo.  One  was  simply  scratching  the  design 
into  the  surface  with  some  sharply  pointed  instru- 
ment, which  w.is  wi  irked  with  a  roulette-like 
motion:  the  other  method,  perhaps  more  popular, 
wa  i  drawing  the  pattern  with  the  glowing  stem  of  a 
palm  leaf,  this  being  a  process  similar  to  poker 
wnrk.       1  lei  ply   (  ut    ]). litems,    like  en    en 

:iard,  dark  wood,  are  not  found  on  these 
Animal   forms,   encircling   lines,  and   many 
forms  of  zig  re  favourite   designs  for   pipes 

m   the   Torres  Straits.      In   this   region   grotesque 
human    fa>  •  •  and    masks,   all    having   their  definite 
.  wi  ie   mu<  h   in  1  rivals   .mil 

Symbolic  dances  wen   1  :   fn  quent  occurrem 
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the  Papuan  Gulf.  Of  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
numerous  totemistic  signs  and  symbols,  little  'is 
known.      The  dance  masks  and  head  dresses  made 
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by  the  natives  of  the  Torres  Straits  are  remarkable 
productions.  Masks  of  human  faces  were  carved 
from  a  solid  piece  of  wood  ;  the  features  were 
treated  in  a  grotesque  manner,  especially  the  ear. 
One  of  the  masks  in  the  illustration  has  a  number 
of  shell  ear-rings,  the  lobe  of  the  ear  showing  a 
large  perforation  :  the  second  elongated  mask  has  a 
nose  ornament.  Patterns  were  formed  on  the  I 
by  numerous  white  dots. 

1  bad-dresses  of  turtle-shell  were  skilfully  made, 
being  composed  of  a  wooden  framework  on  which 


was  fixed  a  number  of  thin 
plates  of  shell  ;  numerous 
seed-pods  and  shells  were 
tied  on,  which  served  as 
rattle's  wlu-n  dancing. 

One    dance,    that    of 
"Greeting     the     Rising 
Sun,"  must   have  been  an 
interesting  sight  to  behold. 
Just    before    dawn    the 
dancers    assembled    on    a 
broad     stretch     of     sandy 
beach    by    the    sea.      The 
men    raised     their    drums 
above  their  heads  (in  this 
way      the      four      cardinal 
points  were  saluted),  then 
swaying    their    bodies    to 
and     fro    the    drums    were 
beaten.     Round  the  drum- 
mers      the      other       men 
danced,  chanting  a   dirge- 
like   song.       As    the    sun 
rose  the   dancing   became 
wilder,  until    the    men    by 
their  exertions  were  stream- 
ing with  perspiration,  and 
when      utterly     exhausted 
they  went  home  to  sleep.* 
In    former    days     much 
attention  was  paid    to  the 
decoration    of    canoes. 
The    Papuans    made    and 
carved      elaborate      prows 
and  sterns  ;  the  main  lines 
of  these  prows  were  grace- 
ful   curves,    which    made   a 
fitting  termination  for    the 
craft.     A  close  inspection 
of  the  carved  details  shows 
a     keen     Sense     and     dex- 
terity in  the  grouping  and 
arrangement      of     curves  : 
devoid   of  monotony   in    disposition,   they   are    ex- 
cellent examples  of  a  single  original    mo 
bird's  head)  repeated  in  a  variety  of  ways  without 
any    unpleasant    sense  of    reiteration.     On  these 
prows  were  tied   numerous  shell  and   feather  orna- 
ments.   The  effect  must  have  been  Very  picturi 
when  these  decorated  cano      >'■   ri    fully  manned  at 
with  the  tom-toms  beating. 
These  elaborately  ornamented  cai  now  a 
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thing  of  the  past.  In  188S 
there  was  hardly  a  canoe  to  he 
seen  with  any  pretence  of  orna- 
ment, as  in  the  old  days. 

I  largest  canoes  were 
sometimes  sixty  feet  in  length. 
Those  of  the  Torres  Straits  were 
essentially  dug-outs,  with  a 
central  platform,  having  an  out  riggerflxed  on  both 
sides. 

Along  the  coast  the  Motu  tribes  are  celebrated 

for   the    manufacture   of  pottery,  which   is   entirely 

i      Quantities  of  large  cooking  and 


water  pots  are  made  and  traded  to  other  tribes  along  the 
coast.  The  canoes  used  for  this  trading  are  not  like  the  single 
dug-out  with  out-riggers  :  they  consist  of  several  large  cedar 
trees,  hollowed  out  and  lashed  together.  Over  these  a  large 
frame-work  of  saplings  is  fastened,  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  projects  over  the  stem  and  stern  about  eight  feet,  and  three 
feet  over  the  port  and  starboard  sides.  This  framework, 
when  covered  with  leaves,  forms  a  spacious  gangway,  capable 
of  carrying  much  cargo  and  many  persons.  On  this  great  raft 
two  masts   are   stepped,  with  fore  and   back   stays  of  rattan 

cane  ;  large  sails  made 
of  mat-work,  shaped  like 
a  crab's  claw,  are  hoisted 
by  ropes  made  from 
hibiscus  bark. 

As  these  great  rafts, 
known  as  "lakatois,"  will 
not  sail  close  to  the  wind, 
the  natives  make  use  of 
the  trade-winds  :  with  the 
last  of  the  "  southeaster " 
they  set  sail,  trading  their 
pottery  for  sago  and  other 
products  of  the  various 
ports.  Having  disposed  of 
their  wares,  several  weeks 
of  feasting  follow,  after 
which,  with  their  new 
cargo,  they  sail  merrily 
homeward  with  the  north- 
west monsoon.  Sometimes 
several  of  these  "lakatois'' 
are  lashed  together  on  the 
homeward  run,  forming 
quite  a  floating  village. 

A  favourite  motive  for 
decorating  the  sides  of 
canoes  was  a  simplified 
form  of  human  face.  Birds 
were     also      carved     in      a 

decorative  manner  on  the  ends  ol  sticks.  by 
the  number  of  tlu-si-  sticks  existing  they  must 
have  had  some  special  meaning.  Black,  white, 
and  red  were  the  principal  colours  used  in 
pamtmg     canoes     and     their     ornaments.       The 
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pigments  were  used  as  a  distemper  or  mixed  with 
shark  oil.  Yellow  was  occasionally  used.  With 
the  introduction  of  trade  more  colours  were  obtain- 
able and  were  employed  with  garish  effect. 

There  was  much  noisy  drumming  and  singing 
when  young  girls  of  British  New  Guinea  were 
publicly  introduced  into  society.  For  the  occasion 
they  dressed  in  a  stylish  arrangement  of  shells  and 
feathers.  A  short  petticoat  of  leaves  was  specially 
made  for  the  event. 

Drums  were  carved  from  a  log  of  soft  cedar- 
like wood  ;  over  the  top  was  stretched  a  piece 
of  snake  or  lizard  skin.  The  drum-handle  was 
frequently  a  conventionally  treated  form  of  frigate 
bird's  head.  Attached  to  these  drums  were  palm- 
leaf  streamers  and  many  seed-pods,  which  served 
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as  rattles.  The  drum  being  a  religious  instrument, 
it  is  likely  that  the  curious  figures  and  animals 
often  carved  on  them  had  their  particular 
symbolic   mean: 

Great  drum-beating  took  place  when  there  was 
a  new  moon  or  when  there  was  sickness  about. 
When  starting  for  a  fight  the  drums  were  taken, 
and  if  victorious  there  was  drum-beating  galore. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  certain  patterns 
or  the  evolution  of  some  form  of  ornament  in  one 
or  more  tribes  are  not  questions  from  which  artists 
gain  much  by  investigation.  Given  a  certain 
number  of  examples  of  a  people's  art  (savage  or 
otherwise),  the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The 
individuality  of  Papuan  art  is  unquestionable  ;  the 
sense  of  decoration  is  there.  What  their  earliest 
and  first  efforts  were  we  do 
not  know.  Like  the  pre- 
historic men  who  made  pic- 
tures on  bone,  the  same 
art  instinct  existed  in  the 
Papuans.  The  specimens 
selected  for  illustration  may 
be  taken  as  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  Papuan  work. 
Since  these  objects  were 
made  decadence  has  set 
in,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  started  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  occupations  which 
came  with  civilisation,  intro- 
duced by  the  missionaries  and 
traders. 

Drawings  of  human  figures 
among  the  Papuans  are  of 
such  a  poor  description  as 
to  be  hardly  worth  notice. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how- 
much  more  accurate  are  their 
representations  of  animals  and 
fish.  Being  keen  observers 
of  nature,  and  well  able  to 
distinguish  one  plant  from 
another,  they  have  names  for 
cert, tin  forms,  and  they  i 
with  enough 
identificati 

Very    few    human    lir 
were    carved    in    the    round. 
The     examples      to      be 

:t       a       great       C01 
to    their    d  produc- 

tions,    in    which     the     value 
of  cui  o    well    under- 


"'•      Their  carved   figures 
ungainly,   with  no  truth 
proportion,    a    grotesque 
feeling     predominating  ;     the 
beauty  of  human  form  seems 
unappreciated  by  the  Papuans. 
Little  figures  were  made  as 
offerings,    or    in    memory    of 
dead    relations    and    friends, 
and  other  strange  little  i  . 
"ere  used  as  charms. 

"A    more    life-like  drawing 
of    a     man,"    says    Professor 
Haddon  in  his  book  on  "  The 
Decorative  Art  of  British  New 
Guinea,"   "was  made  by  my 
friend    Maimo,    the    Chief  of 
Tud  (see  my  note-book).     It 
represents  a  warrior  with  bow 
and    arrow,    and    wearing    the 
groin  shell  guard.     It  is  worth 
'ling    that     Maimo    drew 
the    right-hand    side    of    the 
from  above  downwards 
with  his  right  hand,  and  then, 
transferring  the  pencil  to  his 
left  hand,  completed   the  left 
side." 

Landscape     representations 

''i"    oi  currence,  trees 

being   seldom  attempti  .1. 

There    are    a    few    examples 

from    the  mainland    of    New 
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Guinea  of  leaves,  which  are  found  on  drums  ;  they 
are,  however,  but  poor  specimens  when  compared 
with  some  of  the  excellent  conventional  designs  to 
be  found  in  the  same  district. 

Although  birds  were  constantly  employed  as  a  basis 
for  designs,  animals  were  seldom  used  for  the  same 
purpose :  nor  are  they  found  drawn  in  groups.  Some- 
times they  were  carved  on  drums  in  pairs,  in  which 
case  they  had  a  meaning  as  totems  or  clan  marks. 
•■  The  most  skilful  carvers  of  the  British  Protec- 
torate were  the  natives  of  the  Trobriand  Islands ; 
they  were  more  friendly  and  less  blood-thirsty  than 
those  of  other  parts  of  New  Guinea. 


PAPUAN    CA1 


Among  their  best  productions  are  carved  bowls 
and  dishes,  all  of  which  are  cut  from  a  solid  log  of 
wood;  on  the  rims  were  carved  many  varieties  of 
band  ornament.  From  these  people  we  also  have 
the  excellent  examples  of  lime  spoons  and  betel- 
nut  mortars. 

A  remarkable  double  dancing  shield  was  made 
by  these  natives.  It  consists  of  two  flat  circular 
discs,  both  sides  being  entirely  covered  with  an 
elaborate  coil  design  of  bird  ornament.  Connect- 
ing the  two  discs  is  a  short  handle,  by  which  the 
shield  would  be  held;  it  was  whirled  and  brandished 
when  dancing,  and  was  for  ceremonial  use  only. 

The  involved  designs  found  on  these  dancing 
shields  are,  perhaps,  the  finest  examples  of  carved 
work  to  be  seen  on  any  wooden  object  made  by  a 
savage  people.  In  the  work  of  the  Trobriand 
Islanders  there  is  an  absence  of  the  angular  feeling 
to  be  seen  in  other  examples  from  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  British  New  Guinea.  Equally 
fine  with  these  dancing  shields  are  the  carved 
canoe  ornaments,  some  of  which  are  here  illus- 
trated. 

Poor  specimens  are  occasionally  met  with  from 
these  parts.  They  are  generally  of  modern  manu- 
facture, made  for  barter  with  the  traveller  and 
trader. 

Although  the  natives  of  British  New  Guinea 
were  familiar  with  many  animal  and  plant  forms, 
few  were  introduced  into  their  designs  and 
patterns ;  this  may  have  been  due  to  certain 
religious  restrictions.  The  existence  of  totemism 
in  the  Torres  Straits  would  have  a  distinct  inlluence 
over  the  artistic  productions  of  the  inhabitants. 

Instances  are  known  in  which  women  have  had 
their  clan  mark,  or  totem  animal,  cut  in  the  lower 
part  of  their  backs,  and  sometimes  on  the  shoulders. 
Men  also  have  some  distinguishing  totem   mark, 
such  as  a  dugong  or  snake.     One  may  therefori 
expect  to  find  these  totems  constantly  occurring  in 
the  decoration  of  their  personal  belongings  :  on  the 
other  hand,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  animals 
they  drew  were   necessarily 
of    totemistic     significance. 
Turtles,  snakes,  and   croco- 
diles being  importantarticles 
of  food,  many  carved  charms 
and  emblems  of  them  exist, 
in  some  cases   skilfully 
worked  in  the  round.   Some 
of     these     wen-     used    as 
ots    or   charms    to   en- 
sure success  when  hunting 
and  fishir 
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the  intention  was  evidently  to  inspire  fear 
and  awe  in  the  beholder  of  their  wonderful 
dances,  so  full  of  mystery.  Their  designs 
were  extravagant  conventionalisms,  the 
production  of  an  untutored  mind.  The 
work,  free  from  restraint  or  rule,  was  full  ot 
human  individuality,  with  a  balance  of  line, 
savage  beauty,  and  pleasant  inaccuracies, 
qualities  often  wanting  in  designs  by 
civilised  and  learned  craftsmen,  who,  full 
of  indistinct  memories  of  the  work  of 
others,  unconsciously  produce  an  un- 
original, conglomerate  echo,  with  uncertain 
meaning  and  often  without  beauty. 


MASK 
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Much  ingenuity  was  sin  iwn  in  the  various  forms  of 
carved  arrow-heads,  all  being  conventional  treatments 
of  some  human  or  reptile  head,  carried  out  in  a 
grotesque  manner.  Space  does  not  permit  here  the 
attention  they  deserve  as  examples  of  a  curious  art. 

There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Papuans  of  former 
days  produced  their  artistic 
work  from   a  natural    desire 
or  instinct,  not  acquired  by 
the  influence  of   seeing  the 
work  of  others.     Their  clubs, 
canoe  prows,  personal  orna- 
ments, and  various    utensils 
show  simplicity  of  form   to- 
gether with  a  certain  grace. 
Decoration   added    to   an 
i  t  seldom  interfered  with 
its     utility.       The     materials 
and  means  at  their  disposal 
limited    their  artistic   efforts. 
which  would  appear  to   have 
be«n  a   simple   endeavour  to 
express    certain    definite 
Ights  in  their  minds.    The 
n    in     many    c.e         -  in 
bodied     some     meaning    of 
totemistii  or  sacred  charai 
Their    earliest   endeavours 
ve   been  an  attempt 
simpl)    to  reci  >rd  objei  ts  or 
which  they  saw  around 
them  in  daily  life. 

In    the    grotesque    masks 
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One  difference  between  a  savage  and  a  civilised 
artist  would  appear  to  be  that  the  former  works 
with  a  childlike  simplicity,  his  endeavour  being 
to  express  some  definite  idea  existing  in  his 
mind.  Comparison  between  the  art  of  a  savage 
race  and  our  own  endeavours  is  hardly  possible, 
or  necessary  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  much  to  be  admired  in  the  work  of  the  Papuans 
of  British  New  Guinea. 


T 


HE  ETCHINGS  OF  CAMILLE 
PISSARRO.  BY  COUNT  de 
SOISSONS. 


What  can  I  say  of  Camille  Pissarro 
has  not  already  been  said  and  re- 
peated hundreds  of  times  ?  The 
public  should  already  know  the  ideal  of 
that  art  of  which  Camille  Pissarro,  its 
oldest  legislator,  holds  the  tablets  of  the 
law — an  office  first  bestowed  on  him 
through  a  half-jesting  exclamation  of 
the  students  of  "  the  school "  :  Saint  a 
Moise  '.  which  exclamation  is  now 
echoed  with  profound  respect  by  all 
who  understand  true  art.  To-day, 
Claude  Monet,  Sisley,  Renoir,  Paul 
Cezanne,  Guillaumin,  Degas,  Boudin, 
and  Camille  Pissarro,  are  not  only  held 
in  high  esteem,  but  high  prices  art- 
paid  for  their  pictures. 

It  was  not  always  thus,  and  it  is 
amusing  as  well  as  instructive  to  read 
in  serious  art  publications  the  criticism 
on  the  first  exhibition  of  impressionists 
held  in  Paris  in  1S74.  One  leading 
art  journal,  whose  contributions  were 
signed  by  well-known  writers,  was  bold, 
or  rather  stupid  enough    to   call    their 


that 


pictures  croutcs  outrecuidanfes, 
and  the  critic  said  he  would 
not  even  give  the  names  of  the 
painters,  as  it  would  be  beneath  his 
dignity  to  advertise  those  proud 
daubers. 

The  second  exhibition  of  im- 
pressionists, in  1876,  organised  by 
1  >urand  Ruel,  who  was  discerning 
enough  to  recognise  the  fine  qualities 
of  the  so-called  erofites,  was  gri  et(  '1 
thus:  "The  insanity  of  their  debut 
might  have  been  regarded  as  a  pistol 
fired  with  the  object  of  attracting 
attention  had  subsequent  pictures 
shown  any  progress,  any  masterly  qualities,  no 
matter  how  slight.  But  no  :  there  was  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing  in  them.  These  men  are  simply 
a  vain,  half-crazy  band  who  hope  to  make  people 
believe  they  have  talent,  whereas  it  is  clear  that 
their  works  are  merely  experiments,  devoid  of 
creative  thought,  of  all  knowledge  of  composition, 
of  the  least  vestige  of  drawing.  They  have  not 
the  smallest  notion  of  perspective,  nor  of  anatomy, 
nor  have  they  any  talent  wiih  the  brush." 

Such  criticism  was  written  and  published  in 
France — nay  more,  in  Paris  !  It  is  true  that,  in 
1878,  such  men  as  Theodore  Duret,  Philippe 
Burty  and  Castagnary  raised  their  voices  in 
defence    of    the    impressionistic    movement,    but 
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they  might  rightly  be  called  the  voa  clamantis 
in  deserto  of  French  art  criticism.  We  all 
know  what  a  change  has  been  effected  since 
then,  a  change  for  which  we  are  in  a  great 
measure  indebted  to  Camille  Pissarro,  about 
whom  I  have  gathered  a  few  biographical  details, 
hitherto  unpublished. 

Camille  Pissarro  was  born  in  St.  Thomas,  in 
the  Antilles,  in  1X30.  His  father,  a  well-to-do 
merchant,  was  able  to  send  the  youthful  Camille 
to  Paris  to  study  at  the  private  boarding-school 
kept  by  a  certain  M.  Savari  at  l'assy.  Among 
other  subjects  taught  at  such  schools  two  or 
three  hours  a  week  are,  of  course,  devoted  to  arts 
d'agr'emetit,  as  they  are  styled  on  the  circulars. 
Drawing  was  taught  by  M.  Savari  himself,  and 
he  seems  to  have  understood  how  the  art  of 
painting  should  be  taught  better  than  it  is 
understood  even  now  in  other  schools,  for 
when  black-haired,  brown-eyed  Camille  was 
leaving  France  for  the  sunny  Antilles,  M.  Savari 
called  after  him,  by  way  of  good-bye,  "Don't 
:  to  draw  as  many  cocoa-nut  palms  as 
you  can  fri  mi  nature !  "  The  good  seed  did 
not  fall  on  barren  soil,  for,  on  his  return  to 
St.  Thomas,  Camille  Pissarro  would  do  nothing 
but  draw  des  cocotiers  daprh  la  nature,  and  soon 
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Ins  portfolios  were  not  large  enough  to  hold  his 
drawings.  This  is  the  anecdotal  beginning  of 
impressionism.  Unfortunately  it  will  never  be 
possible  to  follow  step  by  step  the  development 
of  Camille  Pissarro's  genius  from  its  beginning, 
for,  when  he  was  again  in  France,  and  living 
at  Louveciennes,  he  was  obliged  to  hurry  away 
in  hot  haste,  leaving  his  house  in  the  hands  of 
the  Prussians  who  were  advancing  to  besiege 
Paris.  In  that  house  he  left  not  only  his  coco- 
tiers  d'apres  la  nature,  but  many  other  drawings 
and  oil  paintings  which  were  never  seen  again. 

The  art  of  painting  begins  at  daybreak,  and 
ends  with  the  moment  when  the  light  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  is  quenched,  or  where 
the  light  produced  by  man  does  not  reach. 
Artificial  light  has  made  nature  richer  by  many 
phenomena,  and  by  this  the  limits  of  the 
art  of  painting  are  made  broader.  Fight  is 
,iial  —  the  most  important  principle  of 
the  an  of  painting:  lor  it  plays  an  important 
part  m  illusions  of  space,  as  well  as  in  sur- 
face,  harmony,  and  richness  of  colours  in  a 
picture.  Thanks  to  the  variety  of  light,  the 
exterior    world     has     not    for     a     painter    either 
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stable  shapes  or  permanent  colours. 
The  sun,  making  its  arch  over  the  earth, 
changes  several  times  during  twenty- 
four  hours  the  shapes  and  colours  of 
all  objects.  A  mountain,  which  looks 
dark  when  the  sun  is  behind  it.  seems 
a  bright,  large  surface  when  the  sun  is 
in  front  of  it.  The  green  leaves  of 
bushes,  seen  against  the  sun,  change 
into  a  gray  mass,  with  white  spots ; 
the  snow,  when  one  looks  at  it  while 
turning  one's  back  towards  the  setting 
sun,  seems  red  and  brighter  than  the 
sky,  but  it  looks  dark  gray  if  one  gazes 
at  it  against  the  twilight. 

Light  gives  an  expression  to  Nature  — 
an  expression  corresponding  with  that 
of  a  human  face.  If  one  remembers 
the  phenomena  of  light  seen  simul- 
taneously with  other  phenomena,  if  one 
remembers  their  mutual  relation,  then, 
by    the    association     of    ideas,    there 
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rises  in  the  human  mind 
a  number  of  impressions, 
produced,  in  the  first  place, 
by  the  effect  of  light. 
Besides  this,  the  light, 
concentrated  on  certain 
points,  attracts  the  special 
attention  of  the  spectator. 
Therefore  light  can  be, 
and  must  be  employed 
in  the  art  of  painting, 
firstly,  in  order  to  produce 
the  illusion  of  spare  and 
shape  ;  secondly,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  spei  tati  i] 
to  certain  points  of  the 
picture;  thirdly,  lor  the 
sake  of  arousing  in  those 
wIki  look  i m  the  picture 
certain  impressions  and 
ideas. 

When  modern  painters 
introduce  into  their 
paintings  the  whole  variety 
and  ility  of  the 

light  of  the  gray  day,  and 
mging    the 
surface    of    their     canvas 
into    space     and     depth  . 
hi 
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•aIicii  Velasquez  or  Van  Dyck  chose  for  their 
portraits  the  most  favourable  light  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  life  in  human  nature  :  when  Rem- 
brandt painted  Christ's  body  with  some  phosphoric 
light  on  the  dark  background,  and  by  doing  so 
produced  the  impression  of  something  mysterious  ; 
then,  in  every  one  of  those  three  cases,  we  see  an 
intelligent  use  of  light  employed  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  its  value. 

When  I  say  " knowledge,"  I  do  not  mean  that 
those  painters  are  forced  to  do  so  by  theory  and 
logic  :  they  are  only  sincere  painters,  endowed  with 
the  real  artistic  temperament,  men  to  whom  the 
light  speaks,  and  who  know  how  to  use  it,  accord- 
ing to  their  intuitions  and  not  because  of  serious 
thought  over  it.  Such  is  the  case  with  Camille 
Pissarro,  who  is  continually  preoccupied  with  the 
logical  light  of  his  paintings,  viz.,  how  to  keep  the 
chosen  motive  of  the  light  in  all  parts  of  his 
picture.  Pissarro  knows  how  to  produce  light  by 
means  of  a  colour,  and  he  is  capable  of  putting 
the  tones  of  the  light  in  such  relation  as  to 
really  make  them  fulfil  the  purpose  intended. 
Pissarro  knows  well  that  the  art  of  painting 
cannot    produce    the   surface   of   light,    and    also 


that,  when  a  painter  once  introduces  it  he 
must  be  logical  and  keep  absolutely  to  the  original 
aim  he  had  in  view  ;  he  must  use  all  possible 
means  in  order  to  approach  reality  so  far  as 
the  means  of  the  art  of  painting  permit.  All 
the  pictures  painted  by  Pissarro  prove  that  he 
is  aware  of  the  logical  error  of  disregarding 
the  purpose  for  which  light  is  used.  He  watches 
Nature  carefully,  he  remembers  all  changes 
that  happen  in  the  phenomena  of  light,  which 
depend  on  the  time  of  day,  on  the  weather, 
on  a  mist  hanging  in  the  air,  and  on  other 
factors.  While  for  the  primitive  painters  the 
trees  were  always  green  and  water  and  sky 
always  blue,  and  the  relations  of  these  two 
colours  were  based  only  on  their  relative  intensity 
and  were  inclining  either  towards  a  warm  or  a  cold 
tone,  for  Pissarro  earth  and  heaven,  water  and 
plant,  animals  and  people,  all  shine  with  the 
tints  from  which  the  local  colour  changes  almost 
entirely  into  another  colour,  exactly  as  it  is  in 
nature.  Pissarro  never  forgets  how  to  harmonise 
the  supplementary  colours  according  to  the  tone 
of  light  used  in  the  picture,  nor  how  to  balance 
them.     He  harmonises  the  local  colours  in  such  a 
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way  that  the  colour  of  the  paint  changes  entirely 
into  the  natural  colour  of  objects,  seen  in  certain 
distances.  Camille  Pissarro  strives  to  embrace 
nature  entirely,  he  sees  connections  and  mutual 
dependence  between  all  phenomena  of  light  and 
colours  ;  he  threw  off  the  fetters  of  line,  the  final 
result  of  which  was  almost  always  the  ability  of  a 
caligrapher  a  la  Kaulbach. 

The  reaction  against  such  a  limitation  of  art  was 
sometimes  pushed  so  far,  that,  together  with  the 
line  some  artists  would  reject  the  form  which  the 
line  expresses,  and  they  would  paint  pictures 
composed  of  brilliant  spots,  reasoning  logically  that 
if  pictures  well-drawn  but  bad  in  colouring  had 
their  raisond'ctre,  then  one  is  bound  by  common- 
sense  to  admit  the  same  raisond'ctre  for  pictures 
badly  drawn  but  good  in  colouring.  Camille 
Pissarro  avoided  both  the  extremes,  and  the  result 
of  it  is  that  his  pictures  combine  the  effect  of  line 
with  that  of  colour. 

The  etchings  by  Camille  Pissarro  which  illustrate 
this  paper  show  another  side  of  the  genius  of  this 
painter,  who  employs  with  equal  skill  all  artistic 
means  to  express  what  he  sees.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  the  public  has  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
appreciating  these  etchings,  and  it  will  judge  them 
more  fairly  than  the  critics  did  his  first  pictures. 

Pissarro's  etchings  are  essentially  those  of  an 
impressionist.  They  have  freedom  of  action,  and 
a  something  not  expected,  that  is  only  found 
amongst  artists  who  use  the  point  and  the  brush 
with  equal  skill.  In  Pissarro's  work  the  line  is 
subtle  and  light,  yet  the  landscape  is  deep  and 
full  of  atmosphere.  The  views  he  gives  us 
do  not  pose.  His  models  are  not  petrified; 
they  do  not  act  symbols,  allegories  and  life. 
In  his  etchings  as  well  as  in  his  pictures,  he 
gives  us  the  interpretation,  the  surprises  and 
that  kind  of  inspiration  arising  from  the 
pleasure  of  being  delighted  with  everything 
one  sees.  He  knows  all  the  marvels  with 
which  Nature  is  adorned,  all  the  light  veils  with 
which  she  covers  herself,  all  the  tremors  that 
thrill  her,  all  the  vibrations  that  animate  her. 
Camille  Pissarro  expresses  much — very  much — 
with  what  appears  very  little  work,  and  with 
apparently  very  simple  means.  He  reproduces 
impressions  admirably,  he  is  light,  yet  solid,  and 
always  large  and  profound;  he  is  dreamy,  calm, 
precise,  and  full  of  poetry ;  he  does  not  give  us 
imitations  of  Nature  and  things  in  the  narrow 
meaning  of  the  word,  but  gives  us  Nature 
herself,  if  that  be  possible. 

In  his  etchings,  as  in  his  pictures,  the  artist's 


eye,  like  his  soul,  discovers  the  large  aspect  of  his 
subject,  the  totality,  the  harmony,  that  make 
Camille  Pissarro's  work  so  great,  so  varied,  and  so 
complex  in  its  simplicity.  He  does  not  represent 
things  in  their  inexpressive  brutality,  as  was  the 
fashion  with  old  art  ;  no,  he  preaches,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  the  use  of  diffused  light,  of 
extra  light  tones,  of  large  spots  of  colour  suggested 
by  Japanese  art,  of  the  simplification  of  the 
object  modelled,  and  a  general  effect,  easily 
obtainable  by  finishing  some  parts  and  leaving 
others  unfinished.  It  is  true  that  light,  that  sove- 
reign ideal  of  modern  painting,  was  first  taught  by 
Claude  Lorraine,  but  la  peinture  blonde,  as  con- 
ceived and  expressed  by  Camille  Pissarro — viz. 
enfolding  shapes  in  light,  or  throwing  the  living 
expression  of  light  over  the  object  it  bathes  and 
the  space  it  fills,  is  a  modern  invention. 

I  will  conclude  this  paper  with  a  quotation  from 
a  criticism  of  Camille  Pissarro,  written  in  1890. 
Compared  with  the  criticism  written  in  1876,  it  will 
show  what  people,  not  only  the  general  public,  but 
even  those  who  often  claim  to  be  the  priests  of  art, 
know  about  it.  The  quotation  is  from  Octave 
Mirbeau  : — "  No  matter  what  people  may  say,  the 
radical  revolution  that  has  come  for  painters  in 
the  art  of  painting  has  come  from  Edouard  Manet, 
Camille  Pissarro  and  Claude  Monet ;  and  to  them 
the  intelligent  public  is  really  indebted  for  this 
revolution  in  the  art  of  seeing  nature." 

Now  for  a  few  personal  words  about  this  great 
artist,  who  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  art.  He 
is  of  medium  height,  his  voice  is  sweet,  his 
features  are  regular,  and  his  beard  is  long  as  that 
of  a  patriarch.  He  works  very  hard  and  lives  very 
simply. 

In  1870  he  was  in  London  with  Claude  Monet  ; 
their  pictures  were  rejected  by  the  Royal  Academy. 

He  has  refused  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

He  is  a  truly  great  man. 

( '"    m    Soissi 
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LONDON".— The  first  of  the  Neglected 
Artists'  series  of  exhibitions  to  be  held 
at  Mr.  John  Iiaillie's  Ait  Gallery,  Princes 
Terrace,  during  the  year,  was  opei 
in  September  with  the  works  of  the  late 
Mr.  Oeorge  Wilson,  a  Scottish  painter  of  rare  gra 
and  charm.  The  exhibition  will  remain  open  until 
the  end  of  October,  and  it  gives  an  opportunity  to 
the  art-loving  public  to  make  up  in  a  measure  for 
the  neglect  of  this  gifted    poet-painter  during  his 
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lovely  bit  of  colour,  but  rather  wanting 
in  design,  while  the  clear  glass  cabinet- 
panel  is  a  very  well  arranged  piece  of 
leading. 

H.  Gustave  Hiller's  leaded  light, 
N( '.  84,  is  simple  and  pleasing  ;  his 
St.  John  of  Beverley  is  good,  but  not 
quite  so  satisfactory  as  the  Bishop  in 
his  gesso  panel  for  reredos.  He  also  has 
three  good  cartoons  for  figure  panels. 
A  leaded  light  by  E.  Fletcher  Claytcn  is 
charming  in  colour,  but  rather  formless  ; 
some  of  his  small  sketches  are  better  in 
this  respect.  R.  Anning  Bell  has  fine 
cartoons  of  The  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds for  two  tall  narrow  lights,  and  a 
most  delightful  little  rondel,  Virgin  and 
Child  and  Angels.  Drawings  of  several 
small  glazed  panels  by  Edgar  Wood  are 
vigorous  and  promise  excellent  results 
in  execution. 


life-time.  •  Some  eighty  or  more  canvases  have 
been  got  together,  mostly  from  personal  friends  of 
the  dead  artist,  and  in  viewing  them  one  can 
scarcely  believe  that  works  of  such  real  dis- 
tinction could  have  failed  to  win  the  renown, 
during  his  lifetime,  which  is  the  rightful 
reward  of  every  gifted  worker.  A  review  of 
his  work,  together  with  reproductions  from 
several  of  his  paintings,  will  appear  in  a  future 
number  of  The  Si  i  dio. 


Hugh  YVallis  has  a  strong 
large  cartoon  for  a  mural  decoration  is 
coal  drawing,  and  the  pleasing  touch  of 
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Art  Workers'  Guild  has  just  held 

its    second    exhibition,    and    for 

three  weeks  a  small  but  interesting 

selection  of  members'  work  has  been  on  view 

at  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology.     Some 

excellent  stained  glass  is  arranged  in   the  walls 

of  an  enclosure  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  from 

within    which    the    glass    can     be    well     seen. 

1   i   Dancing  Girl,  with  flying 

: '.     of    a    glorious    blue    colour,    is    most 

striking,  the  lower  part  of  it  being  admirable  in 

The    result    i-    gained     by    a    rather 

novel  method,  the  surface  being  modelled   to 

gi  t  an  1  ol  glass  where  the  dark 

inted.      A  long  three  light 

panel  has  an  efl  Id  design  of  po 

.eral  other  good   examples   by   Mr. 
:  flower  pan 
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In  his  other  fire-place  the  general  effect  is  perhaps  better,  and 
the  details  have  been  more  carefully  considered.  The  broad 
band  of  dull  hammered  copper  round  the  opening,  relieved 
by  slightly  raised  bosses,  and  some  narrow  brass  bands  : 
the  fine  green  tiles  ;  and  the  darkened  oak  make  a  satisfactory 
colour  effect,  the  tone  of  the  copper  being  nicely  echoed  by 
the  small  repousse  decorations  at  the  top.  The  dog-grates 
shown  are  suitable  in  design. 


"  character.'1 


There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  extreme 
simplicity  at  which  many  modern  designers  aim,  if  it  is  allied 
with  breadth  of  effect,  and  the  indefinable  quality  of 
The  ingle-nook  designed  by  Messrs.  Parker 
and  Unwin  just  misses  these  qualities. 
Though  containing  some  good  points  it 
is  restless  in  effect,  and  lacks  the  refine- 
ment one  expects  from  an  architect's 
work,  however  simple  it  may  be. 


corner  raises  hopes  of  a  better  final 
effect.  A  charming  decorative  paint- 
ing of  two  children,  and  one  of  the 
Princess  Iseult,  are  both  helped  by 
their  very  suitable  frames.  The 
striking  poster  for  this  exhibition  is 
also  by  Mr.  Wallis  ;  it  is  rather 
pathetic  to  think  that  its  suggestion 
of  a  "  castle  in  the  air "  may  have 
any  meaning  to  such  a  deserving 
set  of  craftsmen.  Walter  Crane's 
well-known  work  is   represented    by 

several  wall  papers,  a  good  carpet  design,  and  some  original 
drawings  for  the  "  Faerie  Queene."  Of  Miss  May  C.  Fisher's 
drawings  some  of  the  book-plates  are  the  most  interesting. 


Bl     '  .    i      FON1    ON 
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In  one  of  Sidney  C.  Houghton's  fire-places  the  stone  work 
has  a  fine  vigorous  quality,  with  a  valuable  contrast  bet  v. 
the  roughness  of  the  surface  and  the  simple  Runic  carving, 
though  a  little  more  spirit  in  the  carving  would  have  improved 
th(  effect.  The  oak  mantelpiece  needs  more  architectural 
character,  the  cornice  in    particular    being   crude  in    detail. 


Little  embroidery  is  shown.  Mrs 
E.  E.  Houghton's  screen,  with  two 
girls  in  appligui  embroidery,  is  effec- 
tive in  a  quiet  way,  with  an  interest- 
ing frame  by  A.  VV.  Simpson.  A 
tapestry  hanging    by  Henry  Cadness 
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is  quiet  in  colour  and 
pleasing  in  design.  Aiming 
Sidney  C.  Houghton's 
designs  are  two  carpets,  a 
bold  rose  pattern,  and  an 
effective  stripe;  and  also 
a  rather  frail-looking 
writing-table  with  good 
metal-work.  Some  in- 
teresting metal-work  by 
G.  A.  E.  Schwabe  includes 
a  good  hanging  lamp,  a 
beaten  brass  rose  pot,  and 
a  very  charming  spirit  de- 
canter, in  which  the  green 
glass  and  the  duil  silver- 
plated  copper  casing  are 
fine  in  colour.  T.  Binney 
Gibbs'  wine  cups  are- 
very  dainty,  while  Hugh 
Wallis  has  succeeded  in 
putting  character  into  his 
small  pewter  and  copper 
jewel-case.  Some  of  the 
jewellery  by  Mrs.  Hill  is 
pleasing,  and  the  enamel 
work  good.  The  tiles  ex 
hibited,  while  above  the 
average,  are  wauling  in 
simplicity  and  breadth  ol 
effect  and  quality  of  surface.  Two  or  three  of  the 
sketches  for  tiles  by  Edgar  Wood  and  F.  \V.  Jackson 
should  look  capital  if  well  executed. 
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Of  Charles  11.  Bishop's  gesso  work,  a  sconce, 
and  a  fireplace  screen,  are  very  pleasing,  and 
the  overmantel  picture  frame  is  satisfactory. 
Hugh  Wallis  has  a  quaint  gesso  figure  panel,  with 
broadly  treated  ood  Fran  ad  ■  ~>ouss'e  metal 
bands.  Some  excellent  printing,  shown  by 
II.  C.  I>.  Chorlton,  includi  everal  Christmas 
■  mis.  'me  of  which  particularly,  with  a  fine  initial 
letter,  is  very  charming  ;  some  good  menu  cards, 
and  tin-  remarkably  choice  link:  badge  fur  the 
catalogui  cover.  This  work  all  shows  refine- 
ment of  design  and  beauty  ol  colour.  Coming 
to    the    more   architectural    exhibits,    Edgar    Wood 

shows  a    set    of   photographs    ol     lelightful 

buildings,  in  which  simplicity  is  the  keynote 
hout,  although  iOme  portions  an-  richly 
decorated  with  carving,  modelled  plaster,  oi  deco 
rative  painting.  The  splendid  colour  of  the  <  >!d 
Road  Chapel  at  Middleto  Mr.  Wood  has 

collaborated  with   F.    \\     Jackson    in  a  complete 
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decorative  scheme,  is  its  greatest  beauty,  but  the 
photograph  exhibited  shows  the  fine  general  design 
and  interesting  detail.  The  bronze  font  on  an 
oak  pedestal  is  also  exhibited.  A  large  house  at 
Huddersfield,  illustrated  by  several  views,  is  a  very 
carefully  thought-out  design  ;  perhaps  the  best 
view  is  that  of  the  staircase,  with  some  fine  plaster- 
work  modelled  by  J.  R.  Cooper,  portions  of 
which  are  shown  in  full-size  models.  Some  very 
simple  small  houses,  and  the  excellently  grouped 
Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Middleton  are  notable  for 
their  successful  use  of  materials,  and  "  character  " 
is  clearly  marked  on  all  these  exhibits,  as  also  on 
the  Memorial  Tower  at  Huddersfield,  shown  in  a 
model  and  a  photograph. 


Of  the  number  of  designs  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Parker  and  Unwin  the  best  is  a  model  of  a  group 
of  cottages  for  artisans,  arranged  in  a  novel  way 
to  obtain  sunshine  in  all  the  living-rooms.  The 
plans,  shown  in  the  catalogue  only,  are  well 
arranged  on  the  whole  ;  though  the  living-room, 
with  windows  in  three  walls  and  open  to  the  stair- 
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LUNETTE,    rOXTETH    BRANCH    FREE    LIBRARY,  LIVEB 


11V    ALISON    MARTIN     \NH   rn\ln\    BALMER 


case,  would  be  easily  seen  through  from  the  street, 
and  would  probably  be  draughty.  The  external 
appearance  is  fairly  picturesque,  though  rather  less 
cutting-up  of  the  roofs  would  reduce  the  cost  and 
improve  the  appearance.  The  catalogue  is  very 
well  arranged  and  printed,  and  is  prefaced  by 
several  interesting  short  articles.  A.  E.  C 


L 


IYERPOOL.— Through  the  too  habitual 
neglect  by  public  bodies  of  our  large 
cities  the  competent  young  decorator  is 
seldom  afforded  an  opportunity  to  give  a 


taste  of  his  quality  ;  but  happily  there  are  signs  of 
improvement  here.  The  Liverpool  Corporation, 
in  having  entered  upon  the  commendable  policy 
of  encouraging  and  sustaining  local  artists  by 
commissions  for  decoration  of  some  of  its  public 
buildings,  may  certainly  lie  congratulated  upon 
the  success  attained  at  its  newly  erected  Toxteth 
Branch  Free  Library,  a  building  already  briefly 
referred  to  on  page  292  of  last  month's  number  of 
The  Studio. 

The  decoration   here   illustrated  is  a  lunette  at 
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the  end  of  a  room  30  feet  wide  and  about  16  feet 
above  floor  level. 


the    figures    more    upon    the   same   plane   would 
perhaps  have  been  preferable. 


Messrs.  Alison  Martin  and  Clinton  Balmer, 
who  have  collaborated  in  this  decoration,  received 
their  training  mainly  at  the  Liverpool  School  of 
Art,  Mount  Street,  under  Mr.  Frederick  V.  Bur- 
ridge.  Mr.  Martin  worked  for  a  short  period  at 
Julian's  and  Calorossi's  studios  in  Paris.  Both  he 
and  Mr.  Balmer  have  also  studied  figure  drawing 
under  Mr.  Augustus  C.  John  at  the  Liverpool 
University  College. 


Referring  again  to  the  lunette  decoration  : 
enthroned  on  a  stately  marble  s'edio  is  Know- 
ledge, supported  on  each  side  by  figures 
symbolising  Literature  and  The  Arts  ;  at  the 
foot  Labour  is  presenting  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  and  produce  of  the  sea.  On  the  extreme 
left  under  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  a  well- 
designed  group  of  figures  is  instructing  youthful 
Innocence,  and  on  the  extreme  right  is  Ignorance 
and  his  companions  shrouded  in  gloom.  The 
landscape  accessories  are  well  treated,  especially 
so  the  cumulus  clouds  behind  the  marble 
udio.  The  whole  composition  is  a  very 
harmonious  scheme  of  colour.  The  central 
figure  loses  something  of  dignity  and  importance 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  foreground  figures  to 
gain  perspective  effect.      Maintaining  the  scale  of 


Miss  May  Greville  Cooksey's  studio  exhibition 
created  much  interest  :  her  chief  work  displayed 
was  The  Annunciation,  painted  for  the  "Star  of 
the  Sea"  Church  at  Seaforth,  a  picture  designed 
for  the  eastern  apse  above  the  reredos.  Trained 
in  the  Mount  Street  School  of  Art,  under  Mr. 
F.  P.urridge,  Miss  Cooksey  gained  the  Liver- 
pool Travelling  Studentship,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  devote  a  year's  study  in  Italy  to  the  ecclesiastical 
art  of  the  early  Italian  masters,  whose  spirit  is  a 
perceivable  influence  both  in  the  drawing  and  the 
colour  scheme  of  this  very  successful  decoration. 

H.  B.  B. 

PARIS. — It  is  settled  that  in  November 
next  we  are  to  have  our  autumn  Salon. 
M.  Rambosson  it  was  who  first  started 
the  project,  and  it  is  now  about  to  be 
carried  out,  the  city  of  Paris  having  offered  to  the 
new  Salon  the  galleries  of  the  Petit  Palais,  which 
will  be  heated  and  lit  by  electricity.  The  president 
of  the  new  society  is  M.  Frantz  Jourdain,  the 
eminent  head  of  the  syndicate  of  the  artistic  press. 
The  honorary  presidents  are  Messrs.  Carriere  and 
Besnard.  The  committee  is  composed  of  MM. 
Truchet,  Auburtin,  Adler,  Aman-Jean,  des  Vallieres, 
Picart,  Willette,  Wery,  Besson,  Ravanne,  and  Lopis- 
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gisch  for  painting:  of  MM.  Gustave  Michel,  Fix- 
Masseau,  Camille  Lefevre,  Gasq,  and  Laporte- 
Blairsy  for  sculpture;  of  MM.  Lepere  and  Robbe' 
for  engraving  ;  and  of  MM.  1'lumet  and  Truchet 
for  architecture.  Also  there  are  a  few  critics — 
MM.  Rambosson,  Sarradin,  Huysmans,  and  Henri 
Frantz.  The  foreign  artists'  delegate  is  M.  Gro- 
peano,  33  Rue  Bayen,  Paris. 


Among  the  younger  generation  displaying  de- 
corative art  at  the  National  Society  of  Fine  Arts, 
several  artists  there  are  devoting  themselves,  with 
a  good  deal  of  determination  and  a 
praiseworthy  logic,  to  the  rejuvenation 
and  the  embellishment  of  the  house.  In 
this  branch  of  art  we  have  too  often  seen 
artists  of  high  ability — men  like  Uampt, 
or  Lalique,  or  De  Feure,  or  Theodore 
Riviere,  or  Delaherche — create  objects  of 
art  so  costly  as  to  be  accessible  only  to 
the  rare  amateur.  But  people  of  modest 
means  have  likewise  a  right  to  that  which 
is  beautiful,  and  it  is  the  artist's  duty  to 
strive  to  procure  for  them  beauty  com- 
bined with  utility.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  there  have  been  many  meritorious 
attempts  in  this  direction  during  the  last 
few  years  For  example,  Felix  Aubert 
has  created  for  the  hotels  of  the  Touring 
Club  de  France  an  inexpensive  apart- 
ment to  supersede  the  horrible  rooms 
to  which  one  has  hitherto  been  ac- 
customed. Then  again,  under  the  ini- 
tiative of  Jean  Lehor,  the  poet,  there 
is  being  founded  a  Society  of  Popular 
Art,  of  which  great  things  may  be  hoped. 


In  the  last  Salon  M.  Benouville  exhibited  a  simple 
and  sensible  set  of  furniture  for  a  workman's 
dwelling.  In  the  same  section,  too,  one  saw  the 
wall-papers  displayed  by  M.  Frantz  Jourdain  and 
M.  Edouard  Cousin.  Two  characteristic  examples 
are  reproduced  here. 


It  is  by  no  means  out  of  place  to  insist  on  the 
talent  of  the  artists  I  have  just  named.  M.  Jour- 
dain has  produced  some  lovely  and  life-like  engrav- 
ings in  colour.  The  wall-papers  are  his  first 
attempts  in  this  branch  of  art,  and  he  certainly 
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treated,  not  as  "pictures," 
hut  as  real  decoration. 
Here  we  have  art,  at  once 
simple  and  true ;  here 
is  the  kind  of  mural  de- 
coration we  would  wish  to 
see  in  the  rejuvenated 
home ;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  these  young  artists 
so  actively  engaged  therein. 
H.  F. 


!  ome  surprises    in   store,   for  the   initial   idea 

of  these  friezes  is  exceedingly  sound.  MM.  Jour- 
dain  and  Cousin  are  of  opinion  that  the  straight 
frieze,  such  as  is  generally  seen,  cuts  up  the  room 
too  severely;  their  aim  is  that  the  decorations 
placed  above  th'ir  papers  shall  form  the  continua- 
tion of  the  papers  themselves.  Further,  they  con- 
ceive a  wall  paper  frieze  for  .1  spot,  so  chosen,  that 
the  frieze  shall  not  be  sharply  cut  off,  but  shall 
stop  just  where  it  ought  to  stop.  As  for  their 
subjects,  they  borrow  them  not  only  from  the 
flora,  but  oftenei  till  from  the  aspects  of  nature 
and  from  the  animal  world  ;  thus  we  see,  deeora- 
tively  treated   by  the  artists,  such  obji  CtS  as  sheep, 

in  the  twilight,  stretches  of  meadow  laud  and 
woods,  with  white  cottages  here  and  there,  and 
children  picking  and  Inns  disporting  them- 

selves in  the  poultry  yard,  together  with  other 
subjects,    which,    be     it     noted,    the    artists     have 
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The  drawings  by  Mine. 
Renee  1  >avids  now  re- 
produced give  a  very 
fair  idea  of  this  artist's 
talent.  One  perceives  that 
she  is  possessed  of  an 
uncommonly  keen  vision 
and  a  very  delicate 
sensibility.  She  is  de- 
voted to  the  two  great 
masters,  Holbein  and 
Ingres — to  the  last-named 
especially — the  prodigious 
draughtsman  whose  genius 
shone  out  so  conspicuously 
at  the  Centennale  display- 
in  the  last  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion. Mme.  1  >avids  regards 
her  models  as  he  did 
— with  a  constant  striving 
alter  purity  of  line,  and 
with  the  same  determina- 
tion to  seize  and^fix  the  essential  parts  of  the 
face  or  the  hand.  She  excels,  indeed,  in  drawing 
the  hand,  the  mobile  and  mysterious  vitality  of 
which  she  realises  with  curious  fidelity.  Hitherto, 
Mme.  Davids  has  exhibited  but  little  ;  but  many 
good  judges  acquainted  with  her  work  predict  a 
i  'i  illiant  future  for  her. 

STOCKHOLM.— It  is  not  very  often  that 
two  brothers  follow  the  same  occupation 
and.  moo  rarely  still,  with  the  same 
persistency  of  purpose,  with  equal  ability, 

constancy  of  energy  and  success  -and  this,  par- 
ticularly, if  their  occupation  should  happen  to 
belong  to  the  Ails.  We  should,  no  doubt,  think 
it  a  lather  questionable  joke  if  we  were  told  that  til.  re 
really  existed  a  pair  of  brothers,  and  twin-brothers 
too,  who  were  situated  precisely  as  stated  above. 
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This  is,  however,  the  case  in  regard  to  two  young 
Swedish  artists  of  repute  and  prominen.ee  in  their 
particular  line  of  Art — portrait-painting.  They  are 
the  brothers  Osterman  (Emil  and  Iiemhard),  who 
some  little  while  ago  held  an  exhibition  of  their 
works  at  Stockholm. 


The  exhibition  attracted  a  great  deal  of  interest 
from  the  art-loving  public,  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  several  of  the  works  exhibited  were  of  a 
quality  that  demanded  even  the  most  scrutinis- 
ing art  expert's  attention,  and,  in  some  instani  i 
much  more  than  that  —  perfect  satisfaction  and 
even  admiration.  The  Osterman  portraits  give, 
all  of  them,  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  truly 
earnest  and  intelligent  study,  of  a  rare  gift  of 
observation  in  regard  to  character  as  well  as  form, 
and  of  a  convincing  and  masterly  firmness  and 
power  in  the  handling  of  the  material.  Both 
artists  are  excellent  draughtsmen,  and  both  are 
colourists  in  the  very  best  sense  of  that,  nowadays, 
not  seldom  lamentably  misused  word. 


Emil  Osterman  is  King  Oscar's  painter  par 
iiriftrence.  He  has  painted  the  king  in  almost 
every  conceivable  posture  :  in  every  uniform 
he   possesses  ;    in  evening   dress   and    in    "  plain " 


clothes;  stern  and  smiling  solemn  and  "easy- 
going." Mr.  Osterman  jocularly  declares  that  he 
"ought  to  know  his   king   pretty  well    by   now"; 
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and  so  [he  dots,  no  doubt.  I  do  not  think  I  can 
be  far  wrong  if  I  say  that  his  portraits  of  the  king 
now  number  very  marly  a  hundred,  a  great  many 
of  which  have  gone  to  foreign  courts  as  presents 
from  His  Majesty,  and  I  should  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  some  <  >f  them  had  found  their 
way  to  England.  

Mr.  Osterman  is.  however,  no  exclusive  specialist 
in  royal  portraits  :  he  seems,  indeed,  to  have  painted 
quite  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  male  and 
female,  high  and  low  ;  and  none  badly,  although, 
of  course,  not  all  his  pictures  can  be  given  equal 
rank  in  respect  to  artistic  value. 


Apart  from   the  many  pictures  of  King  Oscar, 
one  of  which  is  illustrated  on  page  74,  Mr.   Emil 


( Isterman's  best  work  is  to  be  found  in  the 
portraits  of  Dean  A.,  Miss  C,  Mr.  /.,  Mr.  />'., 
Mrs.  E.,  his  Auntie,  and,  the  most  prominent  of 
all,  his  Mr.  L.,  which  are,  without  exception, 
all  charming  masterpieces  in  the  difficult  art  of 
portrait-painting.  

A  more  dignified  and  refined  rendering  of 
human  character,  of  the  grand  stateliness  of 
true  simplicity,  than  the  one  given  by  the  artist 
in  his  portrait  of  Mr.  /..  cannot  possibly  be 
conceived  and  far  less  surpassed.  This  picture 
alone  ought  to  secure  for  the  painter  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  very  first  rank  ot  the 
world's  contemporary  portrait-painters. 


It    would,   however,  be  a  very  difficult    matter 
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(  Merman  we  must  at  once 
admit  that  his  portrait  of 
Mrs.  />'.  unquestionably  is 
something  far  more  than  a 
mere  likeness.  It  is  a 
picture  that  whispers  of  th< 
many  sorrows  and  disap- 
pointments which,  together 
with  the  more  rare  moments 
of  light  and  happiness, 
constitute  a  human  life. 
This  picture  is  a  work  of 
art  of  the  highest  quality. 
The  same  may  be  said  of 
his  portrait  of  Count  /•'., 
a  picture  of  a  man  who 
evidently  also  has  "a  life 
behind  him." 


Among  this  artist's  other 
works  it  is  only  fair  to 
mention  his  excellent  por- 
trait of  The  Bishop  of  L., 
a  most  admirable  paint- 
ing, possessing  a  great  deal 
of  the  ecclesiastical  solem- 
nity naturally  pertaining 
to  episcopal  dignity.  His 
portrait  of  the  famous  Nor- 
wegian author  [onus  Lie 
gives  us  a  charming  ren 
dering  of  that  well-known 
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to  say  which  one  of  these  two  remarkable 
brothers  could  be  considered  as  possessing  the 
greater  ability,  the  more  conspicuous  talent,  or 
the  more  characterising  capacity  in  the  art  they 
both  follow.  They  appear  not  only  to  be  twins 
by  birth;  they  seem  to  be  twins  even  in  all 
other  respects.  In  personal  appearance  they 
are,  in  a  truly  astonishing  degree,  "  doubles  "  ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  their  closest  friends 
very  often  mistake  the  one  for  the  other. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
their  pictures.  Kmil  ( )sterman  is,  how. 
a  little  more  of  a  virtuoso  in  his  treatment 
of  colour  than  his  brother,  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  have  a  richer  sentiment  in 
the  study  of  his  subjects;  in  other  words,  he 
appears  to  be  the  keener  psychologist  of  t he- 
two.  In  other  respects,  neither  of  them  can 
fairly  be  said  to  be  :'the  better  man. 


With  regard  to  the  productions  of   Bernhard 
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teristic  head,  while  the  portraits  of  Miss  B. 
and  the  Artist  L.  are  particularly  pleasing  works, 
full  of  strength  and  vitality. 


As  the  brothers  Osterman  are  still  young  (they 

were     born    in    a    small     Swedish     country    place, 

hi  870)  wi   have  evei  5  rea  son  ti  1  believe 

that  their   hitherto  rapid    progress   is  still    in    the 

of  evolution,  and   that   they,  consequently, 

been    able    to    show,    by    full    and 

isive  evidence,   the    proper   and    final   value 

of  the  stuff  they  are  made  of.     The  progress  and 

in   "i  their  talents  will  bi    watched  with 

di  ni  of  Swedish 

A.  T. 


SICILY. — The  tardy  acceptance  in  Italy  of 
the  "New  Art"  movement,  so  marked 
in  the  Northern  nations,  was  noted  at 
the  Turin  Exhibition  by  many  critics. 
The  most  enthusiastic  believers  in  Italian  art 
ascribed  this  apparent  indifference  to  political 
and  social  causes,  and  thought  that  Italy  would 
never  be  able  to  show  any  important  new  type  of 
art.  The  critic  for  The  Stl'dio,  on  the  contrary, 
though  acknowledging  that  most  of  the  Italian 
work  shown  at  Turin  was  due  to  craftsmen  carried 
away  by  fashion,  and  unable  to  discern  the  great 
object  of  the  artistic  revival,  did  not  despair  of 
better  things.  In  a  country  where  the  sense  of 
art  and  beauty  is  instinctive,  it  could  not  have 
utterly  disappeared  without  a  struggle.  All  who 
know  Italy  know  that  it  is  fostering  a  flower  worthy 
of  its  traditional  glory. 
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The  centre  and  leader  of  the  art  movement  in 
Sicily  is  Ernesto  Basile,  an  architect  of  great 
learning  and  taste,  essentially  modern,  inexhaustibly 
inventive,  many  sided,  but  thorough.  In  archi- 
tecture he  long  since  broke  with  academic  tradition, 
translating  Sicilian  mediaeval  tendencies  into  forms 
suited  to  modern  requirements.  The  corre- 
sponding aims  of  the  firm  of  Ducrot  in  the 
treatment  of  furniture  enabled  him  to  carry  out  his 
ideas  in  detail.  The  co-operation  of  two  painters 
— De  Maria  Bergler  and  Enea — and  of  a  sculptor, 
A.  Ugo  (known  to  the  readers  of  The  Studio), 
has  made  this  establishment  a  perfect  centre  of 
applied  art.  The  undertaking — a  labour  of  love 
— though  still  in  its  infancy  bears  the  stamp  of 
genuine  vitality  ;  and,  with  all  their  seriousness,  the 
designs  have  a  lightness  characteristically  suited  to 


the  Southern  climate  that 
gives  them  birth.  In 
furniture  the  practical  and 
simple  convenience  of 
English  construction  is 
frankly  adopted ;  but  the 
form,  line,  and  ornament, 
the  peculiar  Southern  ele- 
gance of  style,  are  e 
tially  Italian.  In  contrast 
to  Northern  severity,  the 
decorative  work  of  the 
Sicilian  craftsman  leans 
towards  the  richness  of 
ornament  characteristic  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  both 
here  and  in  Venice. 
Hence  the  frequent  intro- 
duction of  carving,  bas- 
reliefs,  painting,  and 
coloured  woods.  Nor  is 
there  any  fear  of  a  lapse 
into  archaic  taste  ;  Nature 
is  faithfully  studied  as  the 
inexhaustible  source  of 
fresh  inspiration  in  struc- 
ture and  decoration;  re- 
liance on  tradition  is  rigidly 
banned.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  the  revival 
in  Sicily  are  identical  with 
those  in  the  North — rebel- 
lion against  the  tyranny  of 
the  past,  and  a  search  for 
new  forms  of  expression 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  people.  Artistic 
endeavour  on  this  basis  is  now  universal  through- 
out Europe,  and  I  have  therefore  brought  its  out- 
come in  Sicily  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  The 
Studio. 


Among  the  firms  who  exhibited  at  Turin,  that 
of  I  >ucrot,  of  Palermo,  deserved  attention,  and 
received  a  diploma  of  merit,  though  the  objects 
exhibited  were  its  earliest  attempts  in  a  new  direc- 
tion. The  aim  of  this  firm  is  clearly  defined  ;  its 
efforts  are  not  merely  tentative,  but  are  based  on  a 
comprehensive,  organic  scheme  of  artistic  decora- 
tion applied  to  every  purpose,  from  architecture 
itself  down  to  the  humblest  domestic  uses.  After 
its  first  diffident  appearance'  at  Turin,  Sicily  made 
a  better  show  at  the  International  Exhibition  at 
Venice  in  the  decoration  of  the  rooms  devoted  to 
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by  general  consent  the  most  successful  achieve-, 
ment  was  the  Southern  Italian  gallery  decorated 
by  Sicilian  craftsmen,  with  hangings  woven  in 
Naples.  A  fine  writing  bureau  by  Ducrot 
was  purchased  by  the  S'ate  for  the  Gallery 
of  Modern  Art  in  Rome,  and  other  pieces  by 
the  same  firm  were  bought  for  the  International 
Gallery  in  Venire.  A.  W.  R.  S. 

SAX  FRANCISCO.— Mr.  Francis 
Mi  Comas  was  burn  in  Tasmania 
about  29  years  ago.  He  received  his 
early  training  in  Australia,  where  he 
lived  until  1898,  when  he  came  to  California 
on  his  way  to  Paris  and  London:  at  that 
time  his  work  was  shown  in  America  for  the  first 
time  and  was  well  received. 
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From  the  first  the  charm  of  the  California 
ci  .ast  landscape  appealed  strongly  to  him. 
and  drew  him  back  after  his  visit  to  Europe; 
since  which  time  he  has  worked  at  his  studio 
in  Monterey,  the  old  Spanish  capital  of  Cali 
fornia,  producing  slowly,  but  with  a  quality  of 
work  which  would  bring  recognition  anywhere. 
His  Spirit  of  the  Oaks  done  in  the  old 
"Campo  Santo"  at  Monterey  is  especially  one 
of  lvs  must  sympathetic  paintings.  The  re- 
productions of  his  water-colours  here  given  show 
well  the  beautj  and  subtlety  of  the  work. 


the  works  by  painters 
and  sculptors  of  Southern 
Italy.  The  progress  made 
was  unmistakable.  The 
council  ol  management 
had  ventured  on  a  happy 
innovation:  they  combined 
the  display  ol  work-,  of 
fine  art  with  that  of  the 
applied  arts,  entrusting  to 
each  country  or  province 
the  decoration  of  its  own 
art  gallery.  The  monot 
onous  ce    of    exhi- 

bition sections  was  thus 
transformed  into  a  series 
of  fine  modern  rooms, 
where  pictun  -  and  statues 
were  placi  d  in  d<  1  orative 
surroundings.  The  task 
mi  ,  and 
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HE  OIL  PAINTING  OF  JAMES 
M<  NEILL  WHISTLER.  PA- 
OSWALD   SICKERT. 


Whistler  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  modern 
painting    in    England    as   the  one   painter  whose 
execution  in   oil  paint  was  consistently  the  beauti- 
ful exploitation  of  the  qualities  of  this  medium. 
He  was  the  one  modern  among  us  who  had  a  tech- 
nique.    By  no  less  comprehensive  a  statement  can 
one  describe  his  supreme  position,  and  if  the 
description  calls  for  certain  reservations,  they 
are   not   such  as  seriously  detract  from    its 
truth.     Whistler's   painting   is  a  solution  of 
the    elementary    problem    inherent    in    the 
material  set  out  upon  the  palette,  and  his  is 
the   only   complete   solution  which  we  have 
seen  in    England   since   the    tradition    of  a 
technique  in  oil  painting  ceased  to  exist. 

We  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  argue, 
perhaps  with  more  convenience  than  exact- 
ness, that   there  was    indeed   a   time   when 
the  manipulation  of  oil  paint,  in  a  manner 
consistent    with    its    qualities,    was     taught 
and    could    be    learned    by   every   student. 
Certainly   there    is    no    tradition    now,    nor 
was  there  ever  during   the  period  in  which 
Whistler    painted.      Conveniently,    also,    we 
take   the   exaltation  of    the    Pre-Raphaelite 
purpose  to  have  been  the  final  extinguisher 
of  whatever  tradition   still    remained.      Cer- 
tainly quality  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any 
subsequent   painting   but    Whistler's.       One 
must  except  Watts,  who  carried  over  some 
tradition  from   the  past,  and  exercised  that 
skill   until    he   came    to   paint    abstractions 
which  apparently  he  felt  to  belong  too  much 
to   the  present  to  permit  of  any  traditional 
skill    in  handling.     It  is,  indeed,  customary 
to  speak  of  Millais  as  one  who  relaxed  from 
the    strenuousness    of    the     Pre-Raphaelite 
purpose  in  favour  of  preoccupations   more 
exclusively  painter-like ;  but  judged  by  any 
less  restricted  criterion  even  his  best  work 
of  the  seventies  is   wanting  in  dignity  and 
repose,  there  is  a  shortness  in  his  touch  which 
is  a  little  blunt  and  not  quite  fully  gracious, 
where  Whistler's  is  suave  at  once  and  acute, 
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so  that  one  calls  it  in  the  same  breath   both  swift 
and  lingering. 

The  traditional  manipulation  of  oil  paint 
depended  no  doubt  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  analysis  to  which  the  old  painters  subjected 
the  aspect  of  things,  an  analysis  which  distin- 
guished between  tone  and  colour,  and  in  virtue  of 
which,  as  Mr.  MacColl  has  so  well  set  forth, 
ancient  painting  achieved  in  two  operations  upon 
the  canvas  what  the  modern  would  achieve  in  one. 
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Where  ancient  painting  stated  first  the  gradations 
of  light  and  shade  in  an  object,  and  then,  in  a 
second  operation,  passed  a  transparent  rub  of 
uniform  colour  over  the  whole,  the  modern  painter 
matches  by  mixture  upon  his  palette  a  series  of 
values  and  places  them  side  by  side  upon  the 
canvas.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  rub  of 
transparent  paint  over  an  underpainting  does  in 
itself  make  for  pleasant  quality,  the  very  circum- 
stance that  he  had  two  operations  to  perform, 
neither  of  which  in  itself  represented  what  he  saw, 
must  have  tended  to  keep  the  old  painter  in  mind 
of  the  fact  that  his  medium  was  a  material  with 
properties  of  its  own,  where  the  modern,  mixing  on 
his  palette  to  obtain  by  a  single  touch  upon  the 
canvas  a  match  for  an  observed  value,  inclines  to 
look  upon  oil  paint  as  if  it  were  a  disembodied,  an 
absolute,  colouring  agent,  uncharacterised  by  any 
material  qualities.  To  the  spectator  the  truth  that 
oil  paint  is  a  material,  and  not  a  colouring  agent, 
reveals  itself  even  more  clearly  in  modern  than  in 
ancient  painting,  because  the  method  of  rendering 
the  aspect  of  things  by  a  series  of  touches  makes 
the  actual  marks  left  by  the  brush  upon  the  canvas 
a  matter  of  such  patent  importance.  Yet,  so 
overpowering  is  the  pre-occupation  of  realising 
aspect  at  first  hand,  and  without  analysis,  that  even 
the   recognition    of    this    technical   difficulty,    the 


acknowledgment  that  something  must  be  done 
about  these  meaningless  brush  marks  of  thick  and 
obtrusive  paint,  is  not  sufficient  to  stay  the  modern 
painter  and  send  him  back  on  his  course.  So  we 
have  seen  a  whole  school  of  painters  follow  one 
another  in  regularising  their  patch-work  according 
to  a  mechanical  system  of  squares,  and  proceed 
doggedly  with  their  realism  as  if  the  regular 
squareness  of  the  brush  marks  solved  the  problem. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  Whistler's  solutions  of 
the  problems  in  the  technique  of  modern  painting 
were  hardly  such  as  to  provide  a  complete  equip- 
ment for  a  new  tradition,  for  they  were  the  solutions 
of  genius,  and  the  telling  fluency  of  his  touch  was 
an  invention  of  a  hand  the  most  searching  and 
sensitive  that  has  ever  left  a  record.  The  past 
scarcely  affords  a  parallel  to  the  sensibility  of  a 
hand  which  could  find  its  own  different  and  equally 
happy  ways  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  the  point  of 
a  pencil,  with  the  pastel  stick,  with  the  brush 
dipped  in  water-colour  and  the  brush  which  carried 
oil.  His  work  reveals  no  divorce  between  the 
aspect  of  nature  which  it  was  his  intention  to 
render,  and  the  character  of  the  medium  which  he 
held  in  his  hand.  His  technique  is  as  original  as 
his  vision.  Both  have  for  us  the  poignancy  of  an 
invention,  a  fresh  intimacy  of  appeal  that  could 
scarcely  maintain  itself  in  any  period  when  hand- 
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ling  or  vision  proceeded  from  traditional  ground. 
He  used  paint  not  in  order  to  produce  a  beautiful 
surface  characteristic  of  oil  paint,  nor  as  if  it  were 
an  otherwise  negligible  means  of  representation : 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  one  aim  he  achieved  the 
other,  and  in  his  work  we  have  at  once  the  only 
beautiful  painting,  and  well-nigh  all  that  a  whole 
generation  of  painting  in  England,  from  i860  to 
1S90,  has  had  to  tell  us  of  the  aspect  of  things. 

So  it  is  that  when  one  sees  again  a  landscape  of 
Whistler's,  a  Thames  nocturne,  or  the  old  Battersea 
Bridge,  pictures  which  have  discovered  for  us  those 
appearances  of  the  town  which  our  eyes  now  most 
welcome,  one  wavers  for  an  explanation  of  its 
exquisite  dignity.  Does  this  sense  of  a  repose  that 
reaches  behind  the  flight  of  time,  and  beyond  the 
distraction  of  circumstances,  lie  in  the  precious 
vision  discovered  in  the  life  that  is  most 
familiar  to  us,  or  is  it  an  effect  of  the  just- 
ness with  which  the  brush  has  touched 
the  canvas?  It  is  as  if  the  touches  had 
been  long  prepared,  had  waited  ready,  one 
might  almost  fancy  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  for  the  eye  that  should  one  day  see 
the  river  and  its  buildings  so  shape  them- 
selves and  take  on  such  colours.  The  paint 
slips  into  its  place,  it  is  there  inevitably  as 
the  evening  upon  the  water,  no  longer  the 
pigment,  as  it  was  upon  the  palette,  but  a 
surface  of  subtle  texture,  airy,  living  with 
the  life  of  the  hand  that  created  it. 

The  portrait  of  Miss  Alexander  shows 
that  Whistler  was  able  to  win  what  much 
labour  and  research  only  could  yield  him, 
without  losing  from  his  brush  its  acute 
economy,  without  disturbance  to  the  un- 
troubled charm  of  surface.  The  modem 
painter — whose  inclination  it  is  to  aim, 
with  his  first  touch,  at  a  nearer  realisation 
of  values  observed  than  ancient  painting, 
perhaps,  cared  to  reach  even  in  its  final 
operations— encounters  difficulties  when- 
ever for  any  reason  he  feels  called  upon  to 
prolong  his  labour  beyond  the  point  to 
which  the  first  inspiration  of  his  subject 
has  directly  led  him.  If  he  continues  to 
paint  on  with  his  solid  mixtures  he  troubles 
his  colour  and  his  surface ;  the  paint  that 
is  already  on  the  canvas  is  of  no  service 
to  him,  for  it  was  not  put  there  with  the 
intention  and  knowledge  that  it  was  to  be 
the  preliminary  stage  to  the  achievement  of 
an  effect  which  he  can  surely  win  with  a 
further  operation.     If,  in  order  that  he  may 


proceed  less  experimentally  and  in  the  dark, 
he  dismiss  the  immediate  pre-occupation  of  nature 
and  paint  from  sketches,  his  touch  loses  the 
nerve  which,  under  the  stimulus  of  observation, 
found  an  interesting  notation — even  if  it  seem 
reasonable  to  imitate  in  cool  blood  the  unconscious 
felicities  of  the  sketch,  his  hand  will  scarcely 
attain  them.  Modern  painting  seems  to  demand 
the  constant  inspiration  of  nature,  and  the  clean 
sacrifice  every  time  of  the  painting  that  has  not 
completely  achieved  its  aim.  Even  were  there  no 
tradition  of  many  sittings,  the  portrait  of  Miss 
Alexander  is  too  full  of  invention,  the  grey,  the 
green,  the  white,  the  black  are  too  exquisitely 
sought,  the  surface  is  too  inexplicable  and  various 
in  its  fitness,  to  have  come  into  existence  without 
elaboration  upon  elaboration.     But  the  labour  is 
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not  present  upon  a  canvas  which  is  ever  so  lightly 
red  with  paint — soft,  fluent,  baffling. 
Whistler's  genius  was  inventive.  Nothing  was 
prepared  for  him.  He  discovered  a  new  world,  and 
no  painter  has  contributed  more  to  the  sum  total 
of  those  things  which  our  eyes  have  learned  to 
appreciate.  He  made  his  discoveries  in  virtue  of 
the  most  acute  and  close  communion  with  the 
appearances  of  nature — nothing  came  between, 
no  shortcomings  of  hand  held  him  back,  no  side 
issues  of  sentiment  distracted  him.  He  saw  with 
the  exclusive  application  of  one  who  was  little 
tempted  to  go  upon  memory,  or  ever  to  concern 
his  hand  with  what  his  eyes  did  not  see,  and  this 
devotion  was  rewarded,  wherever  he  looked, 
by  visions  of  an  exquisite  refinement,  a  rare 
harmony  and  finality. 
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Lithography  is  a  difficult  art  to 
handle  ;  no  other  is  so  merciless  in  exposing  the 
weak  points  of  the  artist  using  it — timidity,  hesita- 


tion, uncertainty  of  intention,  weaknesses  such  as 
these  cannot  be  hidden,  however  much  the  draughts- 
man may  elaborate  or  stipple  up  his  work,  whether 
it  be  direct  on  the  stone  or  on  transfer  paper — but 
no  art  is  more  responsive  to  the  definite  mind  and 
the  firm  hand,  and  lithography  responded  perfectly 
to  its  master  in  Whistler.  From  the  extremest 
point  of  delicacy  to  the  richest  depths,  he  found 
a  ready  reply  to  all  that  he  asked  of  it.  Yet 
it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  results  which 
he  put  before  us  in  the  150  or  more  prints  made 
during  twenty  years'  work  were  all  obtained  at 
the  first  time  of  asking,  and  with  but  little  labour 
to  himself.  In  nearly  every  case  the  finished  pic- 
ture looks  as  if  it  were  so  ;  only  in  such  a  print  as 
the  great  lithotint  The  Thames  is  there  evidence  of 
elaboration  to  attain  a  splendid  result ;  yet  several 
of  the  finest  of  the  others  were  the  result  of  many 
states  and  much  working  on  the  stone  before  the 
final  flower  was  produced,  and  he  never  spared 
either  himself  or  his  printer  until  that  was  realised. 
With  but  little  instruction  from  my  father  as  to 
the  limitations  of  the  art,  he  seemed  intuitively  to 
grasp    its    possibilities    and    the    best    manner   of 
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reaching  them.  From  the  first,  he  never  failed 
to  understand  that  the  drawing  itself,  whether  on 
stone  or  on  transfer  paper,  is  only  a  means  to  an 
end,  that  the  finished  printed  proof  should  be 
the  goal  in  view  from  the  beginning,  even  as  it  is 
to  the  etcher.  Indeed,  he  used  for  many  of  his 
later  prints  a  transparent  smooth  transfer  paper, 
upon  which  the  picture  was  hardly  visible,  but 
which  gave  him  a  quality  of  touch  quite  distinct 
from  any  other  material ;  and  when  I  ventured 
to  protest  against  the  difficulty  this  defect  caused 
to  the  artist,  and  that  the  paper  was  meant  for 
ink  writing  and  not  for  chalk  at  all,  he  replied 
that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  see  the  full 
effect  of  the  drawing,  because  he  knew  what  he 
would  get  in  the  proof  from  the  varying  force 
with  which  he  made  the  drawing.  Thus,  on  every 
occasion  that  he  used  this  paper,  when  the  draw- 
ing was  transferred  to  the  stone  and  charged  with 
printing  ink  the  result  came  as  a  surprise  to  the 
printer,  and  Whistler  himself  was  the  only  person 
who  could  judge  of  its  success  or  failure. 

My  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Way,  had  fortunately 
had  the  opportunity  of  being  introduced  to 
Whistler,  and  being  an  enthusiastic  believer  in 
the  possibilities  of  the  art  which  he  had  spent 
his  life  in  trying  to  perfect,  and  also  an  admirer 
of  the  great  painter's  work,  was  happy  in 
inducing  him  to  make  a  trial ;  and  as  a  result 
three  or  four  figure  subjects  were  produced,  followed 
by  the  Limehouse  and  Nocturne.  Then  a  further 
impetus  was  given  to  the  artist's  growing  interest, 


in  the  proposal  to  do  a  series  of  lithographs,  in  order 
to  assist  the  waning  fortunes  of  a  weekly  magazine 
called  "  Piccadilly,"  edited  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Watts-Dunton,  of  which  the  cover,  a  view  of 
Piccadilly  from  the  south  side,  was  drawn  by 
George  du  Maurier.  Whistler  was  to  supply  a 
lithograph  for  each  number,  and  he  set  to  work 
with  great  enthusiasm  at  his  task.  For  economy's 
sake  in  the  printing  rather  large  stones  were  used, 
and  he  drew  two  subjects  on  each.  Four  drawings 
were  so  made  and  printed  through  the  whole 
edition  required,  but  the  effort  to  help  the 
magazine  had  been  started  too  late,  and  it  will 
not  be  a  surprise  to  those  who  knew  his  manner 
of  work  to  learn  that  publishing  day  arrived 
before  the  printing  had  begun,  and  there  was,  as  a 
result,  a  continuous  succession  of  boys  from  the 
publishers  waiting  in  Wellington  Street  for  small 
packets  of  the  prints  as  they  came  fresh  from 
the  printing  machine  !  Of  the  four  drawings  made 
and  printed,  only  two  were  published  before 
"  Piccadilly "  succumbed.  Of  the  other  two, 
nearly  all  the  prints  were  destroyed,  a  very  limited 
number  of  picked  impressions  of  the  Early 
Morning  litho-tint  alone  being  carefully  pre- 
served. And  whilst  mentioning  this  last  print, 
it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  the  first 
state  of  this  exquisitely  delicate  drawing — in  my 
opinion  the  greatest  triumph  of  all  his  litho-tints — 
was  in  its  first  state  so  dark  as  to  be  quite  a  noc- 
turne. But  under  his  hand  it  grew  from  its 
twilight    to    the    silver   of  early  morn  as  he  had 
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conceived  it.  The  other  unpublished  drawing, 
called  The  Tall  Bridge,  is  almost  unknown,  existing 
now  in  but  about  a  dozen  proofs  ;  it  is  a  drawing  of 
old  Batti  rsea  Bridge,  very  Japanese  in  arrangement 

and  extremely  beautiful  in  quality.  At  the  time, 
1878,  when  Whistler  was  first  working,  transfer 
paper  was  very  little  used  for  chalk  work,  and  he 
drew  entirely  on  the  stone.  Its  weight  proved  no 
obstacle  at  all.  My  father  accompanied  him  to 
Limehouse  to  look  after  the  preparations  for  the 
making  of  a  litho-tint  which  is  well  known  ;  and 
they  sat  out  on  a  barge  in  the  river  whilst  he 
made  the  drawing.  This  drawing  needed  much 
retouching  when  proved  ;  and  I  remember  that, 
whilst  working  on  the  many  little  figures  which  it 
contains,  he  stood  by  the  office  window  noticing 
the  people  passing  along  the  street,  his  custom 
being  almost  invariably  to  refer  to  nature  whilst  at 
work  on  figures,  In  contrast  with  these  subjects 
may  be  mentioned  the  beautiful  Nocturne,  of  which 
an  excellent  reproduction  was  printed  in  The 
Studio  of  January  15th,  1896,  and  which,  drawn 
at  one  effort,  produced  perfect  prints  from  the 
first,  needing  no  retouching.  It  was  at  one  time 
decided  to  publish  a  series  of  prints,  to  be 
issued  monthly,  and  the  Limehouse  and  Nocturne 
were  so  published,  but  the  response  of  the  public 
was  m  >t  encouraging  and  the  project  was  dropped, 
two  were  afterwards  issued  with  four  others 


in  a  brown-paper  cover,  under  the  title  of  Notes,  in 
1887.  From  this  time  onwards  Mr.  Whistler  con- 
stantly worked  in  lithography,  either  on  stone  or 
transfer  paper,  mostly  the  latter,  but  in  many 
instances  so  elaborating  the  drawings  after  they 
had  been  transferred  to  the  stone  that  a  proof  of 
the  first  state  is  but  a  mere  ghost  of  the  finished 
print.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  some 
few  of  those  drawn  upon  the  thin  transparent 
paper  already  mentioned  :  one  of  its  advantages 
being  that  the  drawing  can  be  laid  down  upon  a 
grained  stone  with  but  little  risk  of  the  lines  being 
broken  up,  and  it  can  then  be  worked  upon  after- 
wards, although  my  own  feeling  is  that  its  draw- 
backs more  than  neutralize  these  advantages. 
The  two  very  beautiful  prints  The  Forge  and  The 
Smith  of  the  Place  du  Dragon  were  produced  in 
this  manner,  and  their  mysterious  depths  were 
obtained  with  stump-work  on  the  stone,  much  as 
he  would  have  used  dry  point  to  obtain  a  similar 
quality  in  an  etching,  whilst  in  one  of  the  forge 
subjects  done  at  Lyme  Regis,  entitled  The  Black- 
smith, a  similar  depth  and  richness  was  obtained 
with  the  point  only. 

In  looking  through  a  large  number  of  the  prints, 
however,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  its 
capacity  for  rendering  the  most  tender  and  delicate 
effect  was  lithography's  principal  attraction  for  him. 

The  drawings  in  which  he  has  needed  to  use 
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great  force  of  colour  are  few  ;  the  very  delicate 
:  silver-point  treatment  is  to  be  found  over 
and  over  again  in  the  earliest  as  in  the  latest 
period,  but  one  is  never  wearied  with  any  same- 
ness of  treatment.  I  do  not  believe  any  other 
artist  who  has  worked  during  the  century  of  litho- 
graphy's  existence  has  exploited  the  possibilities 
of  the  art  so  much  as  he.  As  yet  no  comprehen- 
sive  exhibition  of  these  prints  has  been  seen,  but 
when  it  is,  the  art  itself  will  rise  in  public  estima- 
tion as  will  also  the  artist's  work  in  it.  His 
knowledge  of  lithography,  and  his  confidence 
that  what  he  had  drawn  would  produce  the 
print  he  wanted,  can  be  realised  when  it  is 
known  that  it  was  his  habit  whilst  in  France  to 
send  the  transfers  by  post  to  my  father,  and 
when  the  proofs  reached  Whistler  he  ordered 
what  number  he  wanted  at  the  moment ;  some 
thirty  or  forty  subjects  were  done  in  this  way, 
including  the  Brittany  and  Luxembourg  Garden 
drawings,  and  on  only  about  three  of  them 
did  he  require  to  retouch  the  stones.  This  cer- 
tainty of  handling  was  brought  home  to  me  in  what 
has  always  seemed  a  remarkable  incident.  <  Ine 
afternoon,  late  in  1896,  he  started  drawing  a  por- 
trait of  my  father  on  transfer  paper.  Standing  in 
one  room  by  the  window,  he  looked  through  a  door- 
way at  his  subject  standing  at  the   far  end  of  an 


inner  room.  The  model's  figure  was  lit  up  from 
below  by  a  gas-heating  stove,  and  cast  a  great 
shadow  on  the  wall  behind.  Twice  the  drawing  was 
begun  and  discarded,  the  second  drawing  being 
nearly  finished  ;  a  third  time  he  began  and  made  an 
excellent  portrait,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  desire  not  to  disturb  him,  I  (being  in 
the  inner  room)  did  not  notice  how  the  darkness 
had  crept  on.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that 
Whistler  could  not  possibly  see  properly  what  he 
was  drawing,  and  going  to  light  the  gas  I  found 
him  hard  at  work.  "  Why,  Mr.  Whistler,  you  are 
quite  in  the  dark  !  You  cannot  see —  you  are  drawing 
by  feeling  ! '  "  Almost,  Tom,  almost,"  was  his 
reply. 

In  the  article  which  I  wrote  in  1896  in  this 
magazine,  the  prints  then  on  exhibition  at  the  Fine 
Art  Society's  Gallery  were  dealt  with,  and  the 
present  note  is  rather  intended  as  a  reminiscence 
of  personal  matters  which  have  occurred  in  my 
dealings  with  Whistler  whilst  he  was  working 
at  lithography  than  either  an  attempt  to  catalogue 
the  prints  or  to  write  an  appreciation  of  them 
But  a  little  more  must  be  added  about  those 
which  were  drawn  after  that  exhibition,  because, 
fine  as  are  all  those  which  had  been  done  before, 
yet  these  last  thirty  represent  the  supreme  climax, 
as    it    were,    of   his    lithographic   work,    and    show 
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developments  on  lines  distinctly  different  from  their 
forerunners.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  portraits, 
both  of  men  and  women,  including  several  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Pennell,  a  sketch  of  W.  E.  Henley,  one  of 
Mrs.  Pennell  lit  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  very 
suggestive  of  its  flickering  lights  and  shades,  a 
charming  study  of  a  child,  Little  Evelyn,  and 
another  of  a  lady  at  needlework  ;  but,  delightful  as 
they  all  are,  they  fade  into  insignificance  beside 
the  splendid  perfection  of  Tlie  Siesta.  Few  people 
have  been  privileged  to  see  this  exquisite  work,  a 
study  of  the  artist's  wife  resting  upon  a  couch 
covered  with  white  drapery.  The  pathos  of  the 
subject  and  the  perfection  of  its  rendering  make  it 
safe  to  prophesy  that,  come  who  may  in  the  future, 
he  will  never  write  upon  stone  a  more  exquisite 
song.  It  was  drawn  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  whilst 
Whistler  was  staying  there,  and  was  one  of  the 
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eight  prints  which   he  then   made.     Another,  the 
last  litho-tint  which  he  ever  did,  has  been  already 
referred  to.     It  is  entitled  The  Thames,  and  is  the 
fullest  and  richest  in  subject  of  the  wash-drawii 
and  for  it  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  in  the 
International   Exhibition    in    Paris,   where    it    was 
exhibited.      Drawn  from  a  window  high  up  in  the 
hotel,  it  shows  the  whole  width  of  the  river  sweep- 
ing past   full  of  barges,  with   the  shot-tower  and 
smoking    chimneys    of   the    Surrey   side.     Below, 
in  the  foreground,  is  the  Embankment  with  passing 
cabs   and   figures    seen    through    the    screen    of 
branches   of  the  trees  in  the  gardens;   in  all,  a 
wonderfully    interesting    and     beautiful     picture. 
This  was  not  obtained,  however,  in  its  first  state, 
but  the  artist  wrought  at  it  until  he  had  brought 
about  its  final  perfection.     Another  very  charming 
print,   and   quite  different   in   treatment  from   any- 
other    he     had     done,     is 
the  Charing-Cross  Railway 
Bridge,      almost      entirely 
in   stump,    with    the    dark 
bridge    seen    against     the 
broad  light  river  and  after- 
noon sky  ;  and  yet  another 
is     the    Little    London,    a 
miniature  indeed  in  scale, 
but  suggesting  in   its    tiny 
surface  the  vastness  of  the 
city,  with  its  crown  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral. 

After  the  Savoy  drawings 
the  artist  commenced  a 
series  of  London  churches, 
and  drew  two  of  them, 
St.  Anne's,  Soho,  and  St. 
Giles  -  in  -  the  -  Fields  ;  alas, 
that  no  more  were  done  ! 
Many  times  have  our 
churches  been  drawn,  and 
by  many  hands,  but  his 
drawings  give  such  a  fresh 
vision  of  their  beauty  that 
the  loss  of  those  which 
would  have  followed  is 
tly  to  be  deplored. 
Their  wonderful  faithful- 
ness as  portraits  of  the 
buildings  themselves,  the 
in  of  the  colour 
and  surface  of  the  stone- 
work, especially  in  the  St. 
Giles,  give  absolute  satisfac- 
tion to  all  who  see  them. 
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I  Hiring  the  many  years  in  which  it  was  the  privilege 
of  my  father  and  myself  to  be  associated  with  him 
in  the  production  of  his  lithographs,  the  one  great 
lesson  which  I  learnt  was  that  nothing  was  "good 
enough''  until  it  was  just  as  he  would  wish  it  to  be. 

On  most  occasions  the  materials  gave  him  a 
perfect  result  at  once,  but  when,  by  any  failure  of 
the  process,  something  was  lost  in  his  drawing,  no 
trouble  was  too  great  for  him  to  take  to  remedy 
the  defect,  and  so  to  mend  it  that  there  remained 
in  the  proof  no  trace  of  mending  at  all.  And 
facile  as  he  was  with  his  pen  in  making  little 
sketches  of  pictures  he  had  painted  and  was  de- 
scribing at  the  moment,  whenever  we  put  new 
materials  before  him,  such  as  a  fresh  form  of 
transfer  paper,  instead  of  relying  on  his  memory 
for  a  subject  he  invariably  turned  to  the  window 
and  made  a  drawing  of  the  houses  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  the  big  bow  window  at  the  back  of  the  Gaiety 
Theatre  and  the  stage  door  were  drawn  three  or 
four  times  over.  It  was  intensely  interesting  to 
watch  the  great  exactness  with  which  he  drew 
whatever  he  chose  to  put  down,  his  chalk  passing 
over  and  over  the  paper  without  touching  it  before 
the  line  was  finally  drawn. 

The  Nocturne,  before  mentioned,  was  the  only 
lithograph  I  ever  saw  him  make  without  reference 
to  nature,  and  that  he  had  learned  by  heart 
beforehand,  as  no  doubt  he  always  did  with  such 
subjects,  painting  them  on  the  next  day  before 
the  inspiration  had  passed.  In  Whistler's  death 
lithography  mourns  not  only  one  who  has  demon- 
strated the  beauties  of  the  art,  but  has  also  made 
many  things  possible  for  others  to  attempt  which 
were  undreamed  of  before  he  began  to  experiment 
with  them.  T.   R.  Way. 
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HE  LONDON  SKETCH  CLUB 
AND  ITS  MEMBERS  BY 
LENORE  VAN  DER  VEER. 


On"  April  Fool's  Day  of  1898,  some  ten 
of  the  younger  set  of  London  artists  took  upon 
themselves  the  felicitous  venture  of  setting  up  a 
sketch  club,  quite  by  themselves.  Mr.  G.  C. 
Haite  was  made  president,  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy 
"  vice,"  and  the  modern  gallery  in  Bond  Street 
was  rented  on  the  personal  responsibility  of  each 
member  for  their  Friday  evening  retreat.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  London  Sketch  Club — a 
society  that,  at  the  present  time,  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  of  the  several  sketch  clubs,  both  in 
England  and  other  countries. 


The  original  object  of  the  club  was  the  bringing 
together  of  the  members  once  a  week  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  two-hours'  sketch,  from  seven  till  nine, 
the  subjects  being  chosen  by  committees  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  one  for  figure,  another  for 
landscape.  And  when  the  two  hours'  work  is  finished 
there  is  a  general  "  show-up,"  and  good-natured 
criticism  and  chaff  float  about  the  gallery  through 
the  rings  of  smoke  until  half-past  nine,  when  a 
thoroughly  Bohemian  supper  is  served  and  the 
troubles  of  life  are  forgotten,  and  songs  are  warbled. 
Then  twice  a  year  there  are  exhibitions  of  the 
members'  work,  and  a  smoking  conversazione 
every  spring  and  autumn,  when  "  spoof"  theatricals 
divulge  the  most  amazing  histrionic  capabilities 
among  the  members  of  this  merry  community  of 
artists,  who  play  quite  as  cleverly  and  as  earnestly 
as  they  work. 

The  working  object  of  the  club  is  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  spontaneous  execution,  and  to 
discipline  the  artist  to  look  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment  rather  than  depend  on  the  more 
laboriously  thought-out  effort,  which  is  always 
less  a  thing  of  inspiration  than  of  studied  effect. 
And,  whatever  may  be  the  methods  commonly 
employed  by  the  members  in  the  ordinary  exercise 
of  their  talents,  every  man  trusts  to  the  stimulus 
of  the  moment  at  the  Sketch  Club  meetings,  and 
thoroughly  enjoys  working  under  conditions  which 
are  calculated  to  quicken  spontaneity  and  direct- 
ness, both  in  the  grasp  of  idea  and  in  the  decision 
as  to  how  best  to  give  it  expression.  The  fact 
that  there  are  no  models  to  work  from,  and  that 
artificial  light  must  be  accounted  for  in  pictures 
that  are  to  be  judged  by  day  effects,  add  not  a 
little  to  the  merits  of  the  results  thus  gained. 
Still  there  is  nothing  particularly  novel  in  sketch 
clubs  conducted  on  these  lines ;  they  have,  in 
fact,  for  a  generation  or  more  given  artists  that 
opportunity  for  development  of  the  imaginative 
faculties  and  directness  of  execution  so  highly 
valuable  in  technical  skill,  but  the  fact  that  the 
large  number  of  members  in  this  one  particular 
club  are  men  of  experience  and  distinction  in  the 
several  fields  of  pictorial  art,  rather  than  a  gather- 
ing of  unpractised  workers  endeavouring  to  develop 
a  facility  of  expression,  makes  the  London  Sketch 
Club  obviously  strong  and  in  many  ways  in- 
dividualised. 

When  a  club  contains  such  men  as  Dudley  Hardy, 
John  Hassall,  C.  Shepperson,  and  numbers  of 
others  whose  names  are  familiar  on  two  continents 
through  their  cleverness  with  brush  and  pencil, 
men    whose    efforts    are    dignified    by    years    of 
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experience,  and  whose  faculties  are  trained  to  a  fine 
appreciation  of  the  highest  forms  of  artistic  expression, 
there  can  be  no  gainsaying  how  great  a  place  such  a 
society  would  hold  in  the  art   movement  of  a  country. 
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The  members  of  the  London  Sketch 
Club  comprise  the  representative 
younger  artists  from  our  native  school, 
names  familiar  to  the  English  public 
through  book  and  magazine  illustration 
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PHILADELPHIA.  —  The  Seventy- second 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  an  institution 
whose  shows  are  always  worthy  of  careful 
consideration,  was  especially  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  excellence  of  the  works  in  portraiture 
shown  on  the  walls  of  the  galleries.  The  names  of 
most  of  the  best-known  American  painters  in  that 
branch  of  Art  were  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue. 
Wry  interesting  also  was  the  display  of  sculpture 
arranged  attractively  on  pedestals  and  screens  about 
the  central  corridors  of  the  galleries.  The  exhibit 
of  the  American  Society  of  Miniature  Painters, 
grouped  with  the  work  of  many  others  not  con- 
nected with  it,  formed  an  agreeable  contrast  with 
the  lilt-size,  boldly-handled  portraits  in  the  adjoin- 
ing galleries.  Good  taste,  combined  with  a  broad 
view  of  what  constitutes  artistic  results,  charac- 
terised, for  the  most  part,  the  work  of  the  jury.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  was 
neutralised  in  a  measure  by  injudicious  hanging 
of  the  works  passed  as  eligible,  giving  a  spotty 
appearance  to  the  ensemb'e  in  many  places,  and 
certainly  net  adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
general  view,  or  to  the  proper  exposition  of  some 


of  the  painters'  work.  There  were  1128  members 
in  the  catalogue,  making  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  exhibitions  that  has  ever 
taken  place  at  the  Academy.  Some  work  was 
seen  that  evidently  had  been  accepted  for  purely 
personal  reasons,  but  the  general  standard  was 
quite  up  to  the  previous  exhibitions. 


Mr.  John  Singer  Sargent  led  the  list  of  dis- 
tinguished exhibitors  with  the  Gold  Medal  of 
Honour  of  the  Academy.  The  Walter  Lippincott 
Prize  was  awarded  to  the  picture  by  Mr.  Frank 
W.  Benson,  entitled  Sunlight  (see  p.  82).  The 
Temple  Cold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Edward 
W.  Redfield  for  his  picture  entitled  Winter 
Evening.  The  Jennie  Gesnan  Gold  Medal 
went  to  Mr.  YV.  Elmtr  Schofield  for  the  best 
landscape  in  the  exhibition,  entitled  Bra 
Early  Autumn.  The  Mary  Smith  Prize  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith  for  a  series 
of  pictures  of  child  life,  entitled  A  Mother's 
Day. 


Among   the    many  goc<l    portraits  on   the   walls 
of    the    principal    gallery,   the   ones    which    imme- 
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diately  attracted  attention  by  their  masterful 
handling  and  by  the  personality  of  their  sub- 
jects were  those  by  Mr.  John  Singer  Sargent. 
One  could  hardly  imagine  a  more  interesting 
work  than  his  Portrait  of  Mr.  William  Merritt 
Chase,  which  occupied  the  position  of  honour 
on  the  west  -  end  of  the  gallery.  We  natu- 
rally expect  to  see  something  quite  out  of  the 
ordinary  result  when  one  distinguished  artist 
gives  us  his  delineation  of  another,  and  we  were 
not  disappointed  in  this  case.  There  is  an  air  of 
reality  about  the  work  that  is  most  satisfactory  to 
those  who  know  Mr.  ( 'h.ise  The  position  is  very 
natural  and  quite  characteristic  of  the  painter, 
chiaro-scuro  skilfully  handled  and  colour  life-like. 
The  pupils  of  Mr.  Chase,  to  whose  order  the  work 
was  executed,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  in 
their  possession  a  very  fine  example  of  Mr.  Sargent's 
talent,  and  one  marking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
portrait-painting.  The  Portrait  of  Mr.  P.  A.  B. 
Widetiet  by  the  same  artist  was  also  very  successful 
in  its  representation  of  the  busy  man  of  affairs, 
unaffected  in  pose,  artistic  in  concentration  of  light, 
and  true  in  general  resemblance.  Another  of  his 
works  that  challenged  attention  by  its  admirable 


technique  was  the  Portrait  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Carter. 
Here  were  boldness  and  dash  in  brush-work  com- 
bined with  splendid  qualities  in  the  way  of  tone, 
colour,  and  values.  The  Oyster  Gatherers,  also  by 
Mr.  Sargent,  was  excellent  in  quite  a  different  way, 
and  gave  evidence  of  very  close  observation  of 
out-door  effect. 


The  Portrait  of  fay  Cooke,  Esq.,  by  Mr. 
William  Merritt  Chase,  hung  close  by  Mr. 
Sargent's  works,  and  added  greatly  to  the 
dignity  of  that  part  of  the  exhibition.  The 
veteran  Philadelphia  banker  is  represented  in 
an  easy  sitting  position,  a  wide-brimmed,  grey 
felt  hat  in  his  right  hand  relieving  by  its  light 
tone  the  monotony  of  the  blacks  in  that  part  of 
the  canvas.  Other  works  by  the  same  artist 
showing  remarkable  versatility  of  talent  were  The 
Infanta,  a  Portrait  of  Mrs.  George  H.  Parte, 
a  bit  of  excellent  still-life,  and  a  landscape  en- 
titled The  Deserted  Beach.  Whistler's  "arrange- 
ments "  in  colour  were  grouped  separately  on  the 
walls  and  gi\en  ample  space  so  as  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  discord  in  their  surroundings.  His 
Little  Lady  Sophie  of  Soho,  Pose  and  Gold,  was 
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the  central  feature  of  the  group  with  another 
work,  Cremome  Gardens,  both  very  interesting 
examples  of  the  late  artist's  methods.  Miss 
Cecilia  Beaux  had  three  portraits  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, the  most  important  one  being  that  of 
Mrs  Theodore  Roosevelt,  wife  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Charming  colour,  com- 
bined with  delightful  freedom  of  handling, 
redeemed  somewhat  careless  drawing  in  parts 
of  this  work.  The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Barton  was 
not  quite  equal  to  Miss  Beaux's  best  produc- 
tions. Mr.  Edmund  C.  Tarbell  was  represented 
by  a  number  of  works,  notably  by  a  family 
group  of  very  life-like  portraits,  the  draperies 
and  accessories  well -handled,  hut  perhaps 
lacking  in  unity  of  composition.  His  picture 
entitled  Girl  and  Dog  gave  one  an  excellent 
idea  of  his  skill  as  a  painter,  andwas  most 
pleasing  in  general  effect.  Mr.  Edwin  A. 
Abbey's  Sylvia,  lent  by  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Clark, 
attracted  particular  attention  on  account  of  its  rich 
colouring,  not  only  of  the  flesh  tints  but  of  the 
draperies  and  other  details.  Quite  as  good  in 
their  way,  although  entirely  different  in  conception 


and  execution,  were  the  works  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Alex- 
ander, of  which  the  most  representative  one  was 
entitled  The  Rose,  a  beautifully  drawn  figure  of 
a  young  woman,  in  which  was  shown  the  subtle 
atmospheric  effect  of  subdued  colouring  combined 
with  clever  management  of  light  and  shade.  Mr. 
Walter  MacEwen  sent  an  admirable  picture,  effec- 
tively treated  and  carefully  drawn,  entitled  A 
Secret.  Washington  Brigade,  by  Mr.  ( '.  Ilassam, 
was  worthy  of  particular  notice  as  a  conscientious 
and  truthful  representation  of  a  winter  land- 
scape. Prince  Pierre  Troubetzkoi  in  his  Por- 
trait of  Master  M.  William  Wright,  succeeded 
in  rendering  in  a  delightfully  free  manner  the 
character  of  a  young  yachtsman.  Miss  Mary 
Cassatt  was  represented  by  one  canvas,  La  Femtnt 
an  Chien,  faultless  in  drawing  and  original  in  colour 
scheme.  Of  the  drawings  in  water-colour,  the 
of  "La  Saluta"  Church  in  Venice,  at 
noon,  sunset,  and  twilight,  by  Mr.  Walter 
M.  Palmer,  were  undoubtedly  the  clou  of  this 
part  of  the  exhibition  Mrs,  Emma  Lan 
Cooper  entered  some  excellent  drawings,  The 
,     Stump,     England,    and    views    of    Wells 
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and     Lincoln     Cathedrals     being    very    skilfully 
rendered  in  fine  wash. 


In  ihe  exhibition  of  sculpture  must  be  men 
tioned,  as  especially  successful  as  an  expression  of 
the  symbolic  meaning  that  ran  be  conveyed  in  a 
nude  figure,  the  work  by  Mr.  Charles  Gruilv, 
entitled  In  Much  Wisdom.  Mr.  George  Cray 
Barnard  was  represented  by  a  graceful  figure  in 
marble,  entitled  A  Maiden,  and  Mr.  John 
McLure  Hamilton  by  a  portrait  in  bronze, 
entitled    My    Mother. 

CHICAGO. — A  gratifying  example  of  art 
from  the  philosophical  standpoint  is 
offered  in  the  architectural  work  of 
Mr.  George  H.  Maher  of  Chicago. 
Casting  traditions  to  the  winds,  this  artist  presents  a 
system  which  is  at  once  novel  and  enduring.     The 


practice  of  incorporating  antiques  in  house-furnish- 
ings he  regards  as  smacking  more  of  the  atmosphere 
of  a  museum  than  of  a  harmonious  dwelling-place, 
for  inspiration,  he  looks  to  the  aims,  tastes  and 
affairs  of  the  people  whose  lives  are  to  be  lived  in  the 
house.  He  is  a  champion  of  rational  restheticism, 
and  holds  that  the  expression  of  art,  to  be  con- 
sistent and  therefore  idealistic,  from  its  very  nature 
can  never  be  identical  in  any  two  localities  ;  nor 
can  it  be  borrowed  and  transplanted  from  any 
period  to  a  later  epoch.  Environment  and 
local  conditions  are  the  leading  indices,  in  line 
with  which  all  effort  should  be  preserved.  This, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  surest  guide  to 
purity  of  style  is  through  an  infinite  and  pains- 
taking study  of  standard  examples,  always  in  con- 
sideration of  the  limiting  fact,  that  such  study 
should  never  be  of  an  objective  nature,  but  must 
rather  seek  its  thread  of  research  from  what 
appears  to  be  the  interior 
directing  principle. 


To  translate  this  prin- 
ciple or  theme  into  a 
climatic  and  national  lan- 
guage, through  the  colour 
of  individual  expression,  is 
the  effort  of  Mr.  Maher. 
How  well  he  succeeds 
may  be  judged  from  an 
examination  of  the  ac- 
companying illustrations, 
which  show  his  latest  com- 
pleted work  —  the  much- 
discussed  residence  of 
Mayor  l'atton,  of  Evanston, 
Illinois.  Situated  on  a 
slight  eminence  at  the 
intersection  of  two  avenues, 
this  structure  presents  an 
imposing  aspect  trom  the 
approach  in  any  of  four 
directions  Instead  of  the 
customary  form  it  takes  a 
rich,  beautiful  line  for  the 
profile  of  its  supports, 
which  seems  at  once 
i  ffectually  to  combine 
strength,  elegance,  and 
repose. 
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One  practice  of  Mr. 
Maher  is  to  identify  with 
his    ornament    some    floral 
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dement  of  the  locality  to 
which  he  is  confined, 
recognising  that  the  lead- 
ing flower  of  a  neighbour- 
hood is  nature's  symbol 
of  the  spirit  out-breathed 
there.  In  the  Patton  resi- 
dence this  idea  is  ex- 
emplified by  means  of  the 
familiar  thistle,  combined 
with  a  modified  octagon, 
which  conveys  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Greek 
cross,  both  of  these  motifs 
adapting  readily  to  the 
rigid  and  vigorous  charac- 
ter of  the  glistening  white 
granite  of  which  the 
building  is  composed. 
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A     spacious     vestibule  mantel  in  the  dining-room,  patton  residence     georoi  h.  maher,  architect 

leads  directly  into  the  main 

hall,  and  from  it  are  entered  the  various  ceremonial      The    hall    decoration    is   sustained    in  warm  dark 
rooms    through    large    well-considered    openings,      green  with  oak  woodwork.     The  staircase  opposite 
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the  door  is  cleverly  built  into  a  balcony-effect. 
At  the  farther  side  of  the  landing  a  landscape 
window  is  disposed  with  an  inviting  seat  at  its 
base,  from  which  one  may  enjoy  both  the  picture 
painted  by  nature  and  the  ensemble  of  one  painted 
by  man. 


and  decorated  in  a  metallic  effect,  starting  from 
a  pale  silver,  which  changes  with  varying  lights 
into  peacock-blue  on  the  side  walls  to  its  own 
tranquil  lustre  on  the  ceiling.  In  the  centre  of  this 
is  a  small  octagonal  dome,  lined  with  silver  yet 
glowing  with  yellow,  reflected  from  the  lemon-brass 


The  colour  -  scheme  of 
the  library  is  in  a  sombre 
olive.  The  reception  room 
displays  somewhat  the 
clear  cut  daintiness  of  the 
Empire  feeling.  It  is  exe- 
cuted in  Nile  green  and 
any.  The  drawing- 
room  and  the  music- 
r<  om,  are  connected  with 
each  other  and  with  the 
hall  as  well.  Behind  the 
music-room    is    the  dining- 

also     li  ading     into  % 
the    hall,   and    behind    this 
the    In.  om,    which 

in    mai  ei        is    the 
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electric   fixture.     The  floors   of  this  and  of  the 
dining-room  are  of  mosaic. 


The  drawing-room  in  mahogany,  graded  lighter 
towards  the  music-room,  is  characterised  by  a 
stately  refined  influence  — the  embodiment  of 
hospitality  and  artistic  grace.  The  culmination — 
the  spiritual  emblem  of  this  entire  scheme  is 
revealed  in  the  music  room.  Here  a  soft  apri- 
cot predominates,  combined  with  green  orna- 
mentation, the  upholstered  chairs  answering  the 
note  of  green,  which  is  so  harmoniously  struck 
in  the  wall-decoration.  In  this,  also,  springing 
as  it  were  into  spontaneous  life  from  the  growing 
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form  beneath,  stands  the  spirit  of  the  thistle, 
ready  to  echo  in  ethereal  tones  the  melodies  of 
her  mortal  rivals. 


The  law  of  growth  is  one  of  Mr.  Maher's  most 
cherished  tenets,  and  its  existence  in  the  res> 
described  illustrates  his  fortunate  treatment  of  it. 
Such  is  an  imperfect  picture  of  a  very  vital  departure. 
That  it'is  original  is  selt-evident.  That  it  holds  the 
keynote  of  future  interpretation  in  architecture  is 
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the  conviction  of  many  who  have  studiedit.  1  >ignified 
and  impressive,  it  might  not  instantly  appeal  to 
the  laity,  but  its  freedom  from  claptrap  methods 
imparts  a  quality  of  charm  which  steadily  intensifies 
its  interest  to  the  beholder.  The  ornament  is 
never  obtrusive  but,  like  a  clear  musical  overtone, 
it  vibrates  in  harmony  with  the  rich  chord  pre- 
dominating. As  in  all  movements  in  search  ot 
the  truth,  ihis  may  be  slow  in  forcing  its  way,  but, 
eventually,  in  spite  of  academic  precedent,  its 
influence  is  bound  to  be  fell  in  no  uncertain  degree. 


Among  the  younger  generation  of  Chicago 
artists,  Miss  Martha  S.  Baker  stands  well  to  the 
front.  Graduated  with  high  honours  at  the  Art 
Institute,  Minn-  five  years  ago,  Miss  Baker's  subse- 
quent progress  has  been  as  steady  and  biilliant  as 
it  has  been  well-deserved.  She  is  now  employed 
as  instructor  both  at  the  Art  Institute  and  at  the 
Ai  .ulemy  of  Fine  Arts.  Her  work,  besides  being 
,ially    received    el>  always    forms    an 

attractive  feature  of  the  local  exhibitions.  She  was 
one  of  the  four  Chicago  artists  represented  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  Miss  Baker's  style  is  character- 
ised by  an  almost  masculine  force  and  directni 
a  naive  obedience  to  truth,  and  a  delightful  sim- 
plicity.    Her  knowledge  of  form  is  ably  expressed 
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in  her  unerrin  htmanship.     Her  conscious 

assurance  of  power  is  reflected  in  the  freedom  of 
her    execution.       Her    skill    in    recognising   and 

appropriating  that  which  is  truly  artistic  is  happily 
displayed  in  her  choice  and  consideration  of  sub- 
jects. While  Miss  Baker's  decided  preference  is 
for  oil,  she  is  equally  at  home  in  the  lighter 
mediums  :  and,  as  could  hardly  be  supposed  in  the 
case  of  one  whose  rendering  was  as  virile  as  hers, 
she  appears  especially  charming  in  miniature  work. 
Here  she  seems  to  impart  a  life  and  daring  which 
accord  perfectly  with  the  diminutive  size,  yet 
strikingly  echo  the  boldness  of  her  larger  produc- 
tions. Her  efforts,  so  far,  have  been  directed 
mainly  to  portraiture,  although,  when  she  has 
gone  beyond  this  and  carried  out  an  idea,  as 
in  the  subject  entitled  A  Lotus,  she  has  been 
especially  fortunate.  In  this  connection  we  should 
call  attention  to  a  mural  decoration — one  of  a 
series  to  be  executed  by  various  artists  for  the  hall 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Buildings.  Hers  is  the  study  of 
a  single  figure  approached  from  a  decorative  stand- 
point alone,  and,  for  those  qualities  which  con- 
tribute essentially  to  the  expression  of  values, 
harmony,  rhythm,  and  proportion,  the  result  is 
unusually  successful.  A  gem  of  last  year's  Water 
Colour  Exhibition,  called  Lake  Front— Chicago,  con- 
sists   of  a   picturesque   treatment   of  a   bird's-eye 


view   from   one  of  the  windows  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Building.  M.  J.  (1.  O. 


M 


ELBOURNE.  —  We  give  bel< >w  an 
illustration  of  an  interesting  painting 
entitled  An  Autumn  Evening,  by 
Mr.    j.   Salvand.  J.  S. 


REVIEWS. 

How  to  Look  at  Pictures.      Fly   Robert  Cler- 
moni  Witt,  B.  A.    (London:  George  Bell  &  Sons.) 

Price  $s.  net.  If  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  persons 
who  declare  that  they  do  not  understand  art,  but 
nevertheless    protest    their    keen    desire    to   do  so 

purchase  a  copy  of  this  1 k,  it  should  have  an 

enormous  circulation.  On  the  whole  Mr.  Witt 
has  done  his  work  very  well.  He  is  modest,  sane. 
catholic,  and  he  is  uninfluenced  by  the  .ant  and 
the  false  atmosphere  of  mystery  which  have  gathered 
round  the  craft  of  picture-making.  We  think  that 
Mr.  Witt  would  lie  the  first  to  admit  that  there- 
exist  a  vast  number  of  human  hemes  who,  even 
when  they  have  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly 
digested  his  pages,  will  still  tie  unable  to  "  look 
at  pictures"  in  his  sense  of  the  phrase.  It  is 
possible  to  develop  a  latent  faculty,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  create  a  faculty.  A  great  many 
people     have    no    capacity    for    "art    pleasure"    in 
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their  composition.  It  is  true  that  not  a  few  of 
these  are  assiduous  gallery-goers,  but  they  are 
seen  at    .  for  the   same   reason   that   some 

people  are  seen  at  church  merel;  because  it  is 
considered  a  respectable  thing  to  be  there.  They 
judge  of  art  by  the  prices  obtained  at  the  auction 
rooms,  anil,  it'  they  be  women,  they  apply  the 
adjective  "sweet"  to  a  Tintoretto  and  a  Watteaui 
a  Velasquez  and  a  Rossetti,  with  a  noble  in- 
appropriateness.  <  in  them,  we  tear,  that  Mr.  Witt 
will  not  have  the  opportunit)  of  making  any  im- 
pression. But  there  is  another  section  of  the 
community  which  really  does  care  lor  pictures, 
and  is  honestly  anxious  to  approach  them  in  an 
intelligent  way.  We  feel  sure  that  to  this  section 
Mr.  Witt's  hook  will  be  a  very  real  help.  No 
doubt  the  exquisite  and  the  superfine  will  sneer, 
but  their  sneers  have  generally  no  effect,  save  it 
be  to  add  to  the  gaiety  of  mankind.  Mr.  Witt 
gives  due  attention,  we  are  glad  to  notice,  to 
"  Considerations  of  Date'  ami  to  "The  Influence 
of  Race  and  Country."  He  explains  briefly  and 
lucidly  such  nun-  as  "value''  and  "  tone,"  which 
have  for  so  long  been  in  the  nature  of  terrifying 
mysteries  to  the  layman.  After  discussing  the 
different  varieties  of  pictures,  he  deals  with 
"Drawing.'  "Colour."  "Light  and  Shade," 
"Composition,"  "  Treatment,"  and  "Methods  and 
Material-."  His  hook,  which  is  admirably  pro- 
duced and  well  illustrated,  is  provided  with  a 
useful  index.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  cordially 
recommending  it. 

Sons  of  Fran,  ■■  By  Anne  Macdonei  l.  (  London: 
Dent  &  Co.)  12s.  bd.  ntt. — The  authoress  of  this 
truly  delightful  study  of  the  Knights  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as,  borrowing  from  Heine,  she  calls  the 
first  followers  of  the  ascetic  of  Assissi,  has  the  rare- 
gift  of  sympathising  with  a  point  of  view  which  is 
not  her  own.  She  is,  and  frankly  confesses  herself 
to  be,  altogether  in  love  with  Francis  as  a  man 
who,  she  says,  "  fascinates  so  much,"  but  she  goes 
so  far  as  to  deny  to  him  the  honour,  which,  how- 
ever, in  her  eyes  would  not  have  been  an  honour, 
of  "having  formed  the  complicated  machine,  the 
Minorite  body."  He  was  responsible,  she  says, 
for  its  main  features  only.  He  would  fain  have- 
had  his  followers  share  his  own  freedom,  and  he 
never  saw  the  use  of  any  other  rule  than  that  of 
the  few  sentences  of  the  Gospels  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  fulfil  literally.  Taking  the  "Knights' 
in  the  order  of  their  introduction  to  the  cult  of 
the  "  Lady  Poverty,"  who  was  the  inspirer  of  their 
leader,  Miss  Macdonell  brings  forcibly  before  her 
readers  the  personality  of  each,  supplementing  her 


narrative  with  well  chosen  examples  of  their  repn 
si  illation    in    art,    and    concluding    the    fascinat 
volume  with  a  deeply  interesting    chap:-  I   on    Uinte 
and    the    Franciscans,    showing   how    tiul\     Francis 
and  the  poet  were  kindred  spirits. 

Pastiim.  By  Edward  McCurdy. 
(London:  G.  Allen.)  This  charming  little  volume 
is  no  mere  eulogy,  as  its  name  w  mid  seem 
to  imply,  of  the  famous  roses  of  Psestum,  which 
still  flourish  luxuriantly  on  the  site  of  the  once 
prosperous  city.  It  is  a  scholarly  study  of  what  its 
author  poetically  calls  "the  roses  of  fresh  beauty 
growing  on  Italian  soil  .  .  .  upgathered  of  the 
immortal  spirit  of  beauty  that  lay  in  slumber  until 
the  fulness  of  time  of  the  reflowering,  when,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Arno,  all  the  arts  resurgent  were  one 
harmony  of  joy  and  thanksgiving."  To  Mr. 
McCurdy  the  sculptures  of  Nicolo  Pisano,  the 
frescoes  of  Botticelli,  and  the  "Vita  Nuova"  of 
Dante,  with  all  other  masterpieces  of  Italian  art  and 
literature,  are  the  outcome  of  seed  sown  in  I.ucania 
when  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Greek  colony.  Whether 
this  claim  be  conceded  or  not,  the  essays  in  which 
it  is  put  forth  are  very  agreeable  reading,  full  of 
suggestion  and  originality. 

The  Decorative  Illustration  of  Books.  By  WALTER 
Crane.  Second  Edition.  (London:  Bell  &  Sons. ) 
6s.  net. — So  far  as  knowledge  of  his  subject  and 
literary  skill  are  concerned,  no  better  writer  could 
have  been  chosen  than  Mr.  Walter  Crane  to  dis- 
course on  the  subject  of  the  art  of  illustration. 
The  book  is  much  to  be  commended,  dealing,  as  it 
does,  with  a  great  number  of  representative  men, 
typical  examples  of  whose  work  are  given.  It 
is  a  pity  that  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
Geiman  work  in  the  book,  the  scene  from  Hans 
Burckmair's  "Weiss  Konig,"  should  have  been 
mutilated  as  it  has;  and  that  greater  care  was 
not  taken  in  printing  the  illustrations.  The  effect  of 
Sandys'  Old  Chartist  is  quite  destroyed  by  the 
translation  of  the  delicate  greys  of  the  picture  into 
one  heavy  mass  of  Mack. 

Keene's  Nature  Studies.      (Bristol:    M.    Keene, 
112     Gloucester     Road.) — The     importance    of 
correct   reproductions   of    various    kinds   of  plant 
forms,  both  as  examples  for  reference  in  the  studio, 
and    as    explanatory   diagrams    for   use   in   nai 
lessons  to  children,  can  hardly  be  disputed.    Thi 
is,  indeed,  a  growing  demand  for  such  reproduc- 
tions :  and  this  series  of  plates  from   photographs 
of  budding   plants,    flowers,    frui's,   and    sri>ds    in 
various  stages  of  growth,  is  just   what    is   wan'. 
Student  i  of  design  will  find  them  distinctly  helpful, 
and  even  artists  who  wish  to  verify  an  impression 
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I  the  shape  or  growth  ot  certain  plants  can 
consult  such  faithful  records  of  nature  with 
advantage. 

Florence:  her  Histoiy  and  ho-  Art.  By  Feakc  is 
A.  Hm.  11.  (London:  Methuen  &  Co)  75.  6d. 
net. — This  interesting  and  fairly  exhaustive  his- 
tory of  Florence  makes  no  claim  to  the  discovery 
of  new  facts  by  the  study  of  hitherto  un- 
deeiphered  MSS.  Its  author  frankly  owns  his 
debt  to  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field,  but 
justifies  his  publication  of  yet  another  version  of 
a  story  that  has  been  told  again  and  again,  by 
pointing  out  that  previous  books  have  dealt  exclu- 
sively with  some  one  aspect  of  the  subject  to  the 
detriment  of  every  other.  His  own  aim,  he  ex- 
plains, has  been  "  to  notice  the  aesthetic  and  in- 
tellectual achievements  which  have  made  Florence 
famous,  but  he  appears  to  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
defeated  his  intention  by  treating  art  and  literature 
separately  at  the  end  of  each  historical  section  ;  as  if, 
instead  of  being,  as  Mr.  Hyett  himself  fully  realises, 
the  most  enduring  and  important  results  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  produced, 
they  had  been  phenomena  independent  of  their 
environment. 

Holbein  s  Ambassadors  Unriddled.     By  William 
Frederick  Dickes.  (London:Cassell&Co.)  105. 6</. 
net. — Whether  the  readersof  this  remarkable  example 
of  constructive  criticism  accept  the  conclusions  of 
its  author  or  not,  they  cannot  fail  to  follow  his 
arguments  with  interest.      Mr.   Dickes  begins  by 
finally  demolishing  all  previous  theories  as  to  the 
identity    of  the   two    men    in    Holbein's    famous 
picture  :    tells   with  great  minuteness  the  history 
of    the     work  —  making,    however,     no    comment 
on    all    that    it    has    suffered    at    the    hands    of 
restorers— and  having  thus  cleared  the  ground  for 
action,   he  proceeds   to   give   his  own    key  to   the 
mystery.       He    declares     that    the     painting    is    a 
memorial    of   the    famous    Treaty    of    Nuremberg, 
which    "  provided    a    modus    Vivendi   between    the 
Catholics    and     Protestants,    thus    preventing    the 
imminent  civil   war  which   would  so  greatly  have 
hampered   Charles  V.  in   his  campaign  against  the 
Turks."     By  an   exhaustive  study  of  the  emblems 
introduced    into    the    picture,    this    able    dissector 
builds  up  a  very  complete  account  of  the  Treaty, 
which    would    probably   greatly   astonish    Holbein 
if   1m-  could    read    it.        Mr.  1  >ickcs   next    proceeds 
to    prove    the    identity    of    the     "Ambassadors," 
he    takes    to    be  the  leaders  who    brought 
the  Treaty;   the  catholic  Otto  Henry,   and 
his    brother    the    protestant    Philip,    both    Counts 
ol  B  supplementing    his    text 


by  a  number  of  other  poi  traits  ot  the  two 
men,  for  comparison  with  those  in  the  much 
discussed  painting.  Incidentally,  he  gives  a 
vast  amount  of  out-of  the-way  information,  and 
the  supplementary  illustrations  are  remarkably 
good. 

./  Book  of  the  roster.  By  W.  S.  Rogers. 
(London  :  Greening  &  Co.)  ~ts.  bd.  net. — Perhaps 
no  country  has  suffered  so  much  from  the  wholesale 
abuse  of  its  own  people  as  England,  whose  navy, 
army,  art,  and  education  are  alike  scornfully 
criticised  in  the  press.  Even  in  the  one  de- 
partment in  which  pre-eminence  is  generally 
admitted,  that  of  trade,  it  would  appear  that  the 
English,  so  far  as  advertising  their  wares  is  con- 
cerned, are  far  behind  their  neighbours,  and  cannot 
produce  so  much  as  a  humble  poster  of  superior 
merit.  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Rogers, 
who  has  to  some  extent  marred  what  might  other- 
wise be  called  a  useful  book  by  his  unfairness  to 
his  fellow-countrymen.  True  the  unpleasing 
female  figure  on  the  cover,  of  which  he  is  himself 
the  designer,  is  enough  to  prejudice  the  critic 
against  English  work  ;  but  the  author  altogether 
refutes  his  theory  of  the  inferiority  of  English 
posters  by  his  reproductions  of  admirable  works  by 
Cecil  Aldin,  Dudley  Hardy,  Aubrey  Beardsley, 
and  Sidney  Rawson.  In  spite  of  a  leaven  of  un- 
fairness, Mr.  Rogers'  book  is  a  valuable  one  alike  to 
the  advertiser  and  the  collector,  and  should  be 
studied  with  Mr.  Charles  Hiatt's  Picture  Posters, 
published  in  1895. 

Reflections  from  the  Catechism.  By  Emil 
Hoi.arek.  (Prague:  B.  Koci.) — This  remarkable 
publication,  consisting  of  what  the  translator 
quaintly  defines  as  fifty  "Cartoons  of  Pencil 
Drawing  representing  Capital  Sins,  Capital  Virtues, 
Works  of  Corporal  and  Spiritual  Mercy,"  etc., 
leaves  a  somewhat  unpleasant  impression  upon  the 
mind  as  to  what  the  stale  of  society  must  be  to 
which  such  a  work  could  appeal.  The-  artist  him- 
self says,  or  is  made  to  say — for  the  English  render- 
ing of  the  original  Polish  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
— "  I  place  this  protest  of  a  suffering  soul  before  the 
human  society,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  ■  !  tidied  care  with  which  it  implanted  into  my 
heart  that  sensitiveness  which  makes  me  thrill 
more  at  the  sight  of  another  man's  pain  and  suffer- 
in-  than  at  my  own.  It  deprived  my  childhood  of 
that  sweet,  natural  egotism  which  constitutes  its 
happiness,  hut  my  heart  has  been  made  accessible 
to    the   Christian    teaching    and    faith,  leading    me 

kindly  on   to  a  more  ideal   happiness,  in  spite  ol 
many  disappointments  following  myriper  manhood 
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and  my  deeper  insight  into  life's  sad  realities  and 
low  appetites.  What  I  saw  I  felt,  and  what  I  felt 
I  noted  down."  Some  few  of  the  "Cartoons  of 
Pencil  Drawing  "  are  well  composed,  and  executed 
in  a  forcible  manner,  notably  those  inscribed  the 
Envy  of  another s  Spiritual  Good,  and  Covelousness 
is  an  inordinate  Desire  of  Worldly  Possession.  But 
it  is  generally  a  mistake  to  endeavour  to  make  art 
the  medium  of  moral  teaching,  and  these  sermons 
in  black-and-white  can  scarcely  be  called  a  success 
in  that  direction. 

Children  of  the  Village.  A  Book  of  Pictures.  By 
Maud  Beddingtox.  (London  :  Dent  &  Co.)  5s. — 
It  is,  indeed,  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  such  a  genuine 
child's  book  as  this  series  of  pictures  by  Miss  Maud 
Beddington,  whose  drawings  and  paintings,  ex- 
hibited last  year  at  the  Woodbury  Gallery,  won  her 
so  much  genuine  appreciation.  Endowed  with  the 
rare  insight  into  child-life  which  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  characteristics  of  a  poet,  the  artist  has  also 
the  power,  so  noticeable  in  the  work  of  the  great 
French  master  Boutet  de  Monvel,  of  hitting  off 
with  a  few  simple  touches  the  salient  peculiarities 
of  her  subjects.  She  has  gone  in  every  case  straight 
to  nature  for  her  inspiration  ;  and  should  her  book 
ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  of  her  models,  they 
could  not  fail  to  recognise  the  truthfulness  of  her 
portraits.  Her  vividly  realistic  yet  tenderly  sym- 
pathetic scenes,  with  their  harmonious  colouring, 
will  appeal  with  equal  force  to  old  and  young, 
interpreting,  as  they  do,  with  much  skill,  the  pathos 
inseparable  from  the  lives  of  the  children  of  the 
poor,  familiar  from  the  cradle  with  privation  and 
hard  work. 
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WARDS     IN     "THE     STUDIO" 
PRIZE   COMPETITIONS. 

(A  XLV.) 

]  I]  SIGN    FOR    A    SCONCE. 

The  First  Prize  {Two  Guineas)  is  won  by 
Craftsman  (Charge  Wilson,  125  Shortridge  Terrace, 
Jermond,  Newcastle-on  Tyni 

The  Second  Prize  {One  Guinea),  by  Craftsman 
(I  ,  urge  Wilson,  125  Shortridge  Terrace,  Jermond, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  1. 

Honourable  Mention: — Craft  (Fred.  White): 
Merry  (Thomas  Frost):    Tramp  (David  V 

(Alex.  S.  Carter);  Lamplighter  (J.  P.  Hully,.: 
and  Kenelm  (!■'.  W.  B.  York 

1!   XXXVI.) 

I  )ESIGN    FOR    A    Tl  H 

The  First  Prize  (  Three  Guineas)  is  awarded  to 


Isca  (Ethel  Larcombe,  Wilton    Place,  St.  James's, 

Exeter). 

The  Second  Prizi  {Two  Guineas),  to  Pan 
(Fred.  H.  Ball,  .S3  Scotland  Road,  Carli  li 

Hon.  Mention: — Curlew  (Lennox  G.  I'.ird). 

(C  XXXIV.) 

Study  of   a   Mail   or    Female    Hand  and 

Forearm. 

The  First  Prize  (One  Guinea)  has  been  won 
by  Wilhelmina  (K.  Roelants,  Katwyk-aan  Zee, 
Holland ). 

The  Second  Prize  {H alf  a- Guinea),  hy  Actinic 
(John  B.  Anderson,  8  Ireton  Street,  Belfast). 

Hon.  Mention: —  Tyrofilm  (Walter  Jasper); 
Wilhelmina  (  K.  Roelants)  ;  Endeavour  (J.  C.  Varty- 
Smith) ;  Yashmak  (Miss  M.  Grant);  Oiseau 
(Mildred  Partridge) :  Betty  Blue  (Bessie  Stanford) ; 
and  Waterloo  (Edouard  Adelot,  Brussels). 
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HE  LAY  FIGURE:  ON  THE  ART 
(  IF    COLOUR    REPRODUCTION. 


"There  are  two  ways  of  writing  at  out 
art,"  remarked  the  Reviewer,  thoughtfully. 

"  \  .ml  way  and  a  bad  way,  I  suppose  ^  '  said 
the  Student,  pertly. 

"Just  so,''  replied  the  other,  with  coldness;  "but 
they  may  be  defined.  The  first  way — and  it  is  the 
good  way — forces  a  man  to  write  from  within  his 
subject.  In  other  words,  the  writer  is  the  instru- 
ment ;  he  works  under  the  guidance  of  his  theme 
and  at  its  bidding  ;  and  when  his  task  is  done,  he 
recognises  that  his  subject  has  worked  itself  out 
within  him,  and  written  itself.  He  is  as  obedient 
to  its  needs  as  a  musician  is  to  a  tune  that  chimes 
to  sudden  birth  within  his  mind.  To  anyone  who 
has  written  about  art  in  this  submissive  manner, 
altogether  forgetful  of  self,  I  need  not  speak  of  the 
peculiar  pleasure  which  the  experience  brings  with  it. 
Such  criticism  is  an  art,  and  not  a  metier,  It  has 
no  relation  or  sympathy  at  all  with  practical  needs, 
with  its  writer's  weekly  expenditure  in  board  and 
lodging,  and  hence  most  professional  writers  turn 
from  it,  and  scamper  through  an  artistic  theme 
from  a  spectator's  point  of  view,  and  see  no  more 
of  that  theme  than  is  necessary  to  the  making  of  a 
little  light  'copy.'  This  is  the  worldly  way  of 
dealing  with  art.  At  times  it  is  paid  for  at  a  con- 
siderable rate,  but  the  mischief  that  it  does  cannot 
easily  be  overstated." 

The  I'rinter  nodded,  approvingly.  "  I  am  quite 
of  your  opinion,"  said  he  ;  "  and  I  have  at  home  a 
little  book  of  newspaper  cuttings  that  give  one  a 
good  example  of  the  mischief.  Personally,  I  have 
long  been  interested  in  the  difficult  art  of  repro- 
ducing coloured  pictures  in  exact  facsimile.  It 
must  be  clear  to  any  thoughtful  person  that  illus- 
trations in  black  and  white  cannot  possibly  do 
justice  to  any  form  of  art  having  its  base  in  the 
sens.- uf  colour.  By  engraving  or  by  half-tone  you 
may  get  the  tone  values  of  a  painter's  work,  and  in 
the  hands  of  sin  h  i  n  [ravers  (let  us  say)  as  Turner 
trained,  we  may  be  charmed  even  in  black-and- 
white  with  many  meat  attributes  of  style  by  which 
inter  is  made  famous.  But,  naturally,  we 
gain  no  information  about  the  painter's  sens,  ol 
i  olour  tin-  most  important  thing  of  all.  Well, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  tin  encouragement  of  art 
busy  people  of  the  present  lime,  will 

be  best  assisted  by  those  who   are  giving  their  best 

i  the  reproducl  ■  i  >ur  of  a  painter  s 

work        If   the    reproduction    is    fairly    good,    the 

cannot  but  be  benefit!  d  ;  and  it  is 
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Figure 

as  good  as  an  act  of  charity  to  bring  such  coloured 
reproductions  within  reach  of  the  general  public. 
Why,  then,  do  so  many  who  call  themselves  critics 
speak  with  contempt  of  even  the  finest  illustrations 
of  this  sort  ?  " 

"Upon  my  word!"  answered  the  Critic,  "I 
have  asked  myself  that  question  several  times,  and 
always  with  a  feeling  of  self-reproach.  Why  have 
I  condemned  such  work  with  faint  praise  and  set 
my  readers  against  it  by  describing  the  difficult 
processes  of  colour-reproduction  as  merely 
mechanical  ?  My  error  is  due  partly  to  careless- 
ness, partly  to  ignorance,  partly  to  a  wish  to  exalt 
the  art  of  painting  by  insisting  that  its  finest  effects 
are  inimitable,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  a  dread  of 
the  future  supersession  by  colour  work  of  black- 
and-white  illustration." 

"  One  can't  help  admitting,"  said  the  Printer, 
"  that  there  are  colour-harmonies  in  every  picture 
which  defy  imitation  ;  but  this  fact  merely  sets  a 
limitation  to  the  fidelity  of  a  reproduction  in  colour. 
All  arts  have  their  limitations,  and  this  one  of  which 
we  speak  has  a  right  to  be  judged  fairly  despite  its 
lack  of  completeness.  The  aim  of  it  is  not  to  give 
a  facsimile  beyond  criticism,  but  an  illustration 
truer  to  the  original  than  we  can  get  in  black-and- 
white.     And  that  is  a  thing  very  well  worth  doing." 

"  Rut  you  will  acknowledge,"  the  Critic  asked, 
"  that  there  are  bad  processes  in  vogue — the  three- 
colour  process,  for  instance,  with  its  tendency  to 
lose  all  the  greys  in  a  prevailing  tone  of  puce.  I 
suppose  you  do  not  wish  to  defend  the  wretched 
three-colour  prints  which  flood  the  market  at  the 
present  time." 

"<)h,"  said  the  I'rinter,  "  I  am  not  entering  into 
detailed  criticisms.  The  very  defects  of  the  three- 
colour  process  have  suggested  improvements,  and 
to-day  admirable  work  is  done  in  four,  five,  and 
six  printings.  My  contention  is  that  such  work  is 
not  by  any  means  mechanical,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  judged  as  an  art.  There  is  skilled  labour  in  the 
making  of  the  blocks,  but  the  actual  artistry  does  not 
begin  until  the  blocks  are  '  proved.'  None  but  an 
artist  of  education  can  carry  out  the  'proving 'with 
unquestionable  success,  for  it  is  necessary  to  pene- 
trate all  the  colour  secrets  of  the  picture  in  hand, 
so  that  as  many  as  possible  of  them  maybe  revealed 
in  the  reproduction.  In  a  word,  'proving'  takes 
time  anil  lequires  a  right  judgment  of  art.  The 
misfortune  is  that  this  fact  is  not  recognised  as  it 
deservts  to  I.e.  and  the  'proving'  is  often  carried 
out  by  some  half-educated  person  in  a  hurry.  It  is 
a  thousand  pities  that  this  should   bi    50 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  WHISTLER 
CONTINUED.      SOME    VENICE 
RECOLLECTIONS.        BY     W. 
SCOTT. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Whistler 
intimately  during  the  early  days  of  his  sojourn 
in  Venice;     to    sec    him    do    the    first    etchings, 

the  first  pastels,  and  to  accompany  him  in  his 
wanderings  about  the  fair  city,  which  was  then 
quite  new  to  him.  I  had  known  him  previously  in 
London,  though  only  slightly,  but  we  soon  renewed 
acquaintance,  and  struck  up  a  friendship,  which,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  was  never  interrupted.  I  well 
remember  meeting  him  at  the  inevitable  "  Florian" 
in  the  autumn  of  1879,  and  for  some  months — 
indeed,  until  I  left  for  Rome  early  in  the  following 
year — scarce  a  day  passed  that  we  were  not  together. 
It  was  soon  after  his  unfortunate  experiences  at  the 
White  House,  and  he  used  to  entertain  us  with 
stories  of  that  disastrous  time.  As  a  storyteller 
he  was  inimitable.  His  description  (if  the  scene 
when  the  sheriffs  officer  called  upon  him  with  a 
writ,  and  the  last  bottle  of  champagne  was  brought 
out  of  the  cellar  for  that  worthy's  delectation, 
deserved  to  be  recorded  by  a  far  abler  pen  than  mine. 
In  those  early  days  in  Venice  even  "Jimmy,"  like 


the    rest    of   us,    felt    the     need    for    some    kind    of 
moderation  in  the  daily  expenditure,  and  we  soon 
decided   to    "feed,"  not   even  at    the  cheap  little 
Trattoria — long  since   disappeared— opposite    the 
old  post-office,  or  at  the  noisier  Panada,  but  in   his 
modest  sitting-room   at   S.  Barnaba.       If  Whistler 
could    not    lay   a    table,  he   knew  how    to   turn    1 
tasty  little    dishes   over  a  spirit    lamp  ;    and   it 
not   long   before   the   inevitable    Sunday   breakfasts 
-    re    instituted    in    that   little    room.       Though  a 
thorough   Bohemian,  in  the  best    sense,  b)  con 
tion  as  well  as    instinct.  Whistler  would    seldom 
never,  at  all  events  during  that  period,  do  any  work 
on  Sunday.       His  reason  did    honour  to  those  pro- 
founder,    stiller    depths  of   his   nature,   which    few 
were  ever  allowed  to  fathom,  and  of  which   many 
never  suspected  the  existence. 

"  I  promised  my  mother  that  I  would  not."  In 
very  quietly  said  to  me  one  day.  in  answer  to  a 
remark  upon  the  subject.  Hut  there  was  no  check 
upon  the  ceaseless  flow  of  his  wit  and  laughter  over 
the  polenta  a  FAmericaine,  which  he  had  induced 
the  landlady  to  prepare  under  his  direction,  and 
which  we  used  to  eat  with  such  sort  of  treacle, 
alias  golden  syrup,  as  could  be  obtained.  Fish 
was  cheaper  and  more  plentiful  then  than  now  in 
the  Water-City,  and  the  lanky  serving-woman  could 
fry   with   the   best   of   the   famous    Ciozzotte.     The 
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"thin  red  wine"  of  the  country,  in  large  flasks  at 
about  sixpence  a  quart,  was  plentiful,  and  these 
■  things,  with  the  accompanying  "flow  of 
soul,"  made  a  feast  for  the  gods.  There  was  no 
room   for    many  guests    at    one    time,   but    Henry 

\\ Is,   Ruben,  W.  Graham,  Butler,  and   Roussoff 

(at  that  time  only  just  taking  up  art)  were  often 
with  us.  The  latter,  a  brilliant  talker,  masterful, 
combative,  intolerant,  had  many  a  wordy  battle- 
n  >\  al  «  iih  W  histler. 

\i:>  i    breakfast    the    latest    pastels    used   to   be 
brought  out  for  inspection,  but  no  one  was  allowed 

to    touch    them.      Whistler  would   always   show   his 
ies  in   his  own   way,  or  not  at  all.      In   the 
ci   oi  a   proper  easel  and  a  proper  light  they 
were  usually  laid  upon  the  Hour. 

I   remember  that   an  elderly  American  lady,  at 
that  time  very  well  known  in  Venice,  succeeded  in 
inducing    Whistler  to   promise  that    lie  would   show 
his  sketches  at  one  of  her  "at  homes."    They  were 
plai  ed  in  the  portfolio  with  his  usual  delicate  care, 
and  off  we  went   in  the  gondola  to  pay  the  visit. 
On  the  way  Whistler  repented  of  his   rashness,  and 
1  to  leave  the  drawings  in  the  boat,  saying 
Lsily  have  them   brought   in  by  the  gon- 
dolier if  he  decided  that  the  company  was  a  suitable 
He  was  not  favourably  impressed,  and  the 
hostess,  as  well  as  her  guests,  had  to  put   up   with 
a   disappointment,  for  "Jimmy"  declared   that  he 
hadn't  brought  anvthing. 


It  was  by  Whistler's  help  that  I  gained  my  first 
notions  of  etching.  He  grounded  my  first  plate 
for  me,  and  pulled  the  first  proof  that  was  taken 
from  it.  Well  do  I  remember  the  curious,  dark, 
rather  damp,  old-  world  printing  place  I  had 
managed  to  discover  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
S.  I  orenzo,  where-  his  Venetian  plates  were  tried. 
It  belonged  to  a  mild  vecc/iietto,  who  mainly  got 
his  living  by  printing  tiny,  (heap  engravings  of 
saints  for  the  churches  ;  but  he  had  occasionally 
done  more  important  things.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
his  astonishment  at  our  friend's  requirements  and 
way  of  work,  but  to  me  the  experience  there 
obtained  was  invaluable. 

One  day  I  discovered  a  very  picturesque  "bit," 
etched  it  at  once,  and  showed  the  plate  to 
Whistler.  The  subject  was  one  after  his  own 
heart,  and  his  remark  was  characteristic.  "  But 
where  is  it?"  he  said.  I  replied  that  I  had  not 
noticed  the  name  of  the  street,  but  that  it  was 
somewhere  in  the  Ghetto.  "  But,  my  dear  fellow,'' 
said  "Jimmy."  "don't  you  know,  when  you  find  a 
subji  i  t  like  that,  you  should  come  and  tell  me.  I 
ought  to  etch  that  '.  '  The  next  morning  betimes, 
abandoning  his  boat,  he  took  his  gondolier,  and 
wandered  about  for  hours  till  he  found  the  subject, 
and  then  made  a  pastel  of  it,  which  he  showed  to 
me  triumphantly  that  evening  when  we  met  at 
dinner. 

<  hie    of    the    pleasures    he   sometimes    gave    his 
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friends  was  to  read  aloud  in  his  own  inimitable 
fashion,  and  with  running  comments,  his  famous 
pamphlet,  the  "  Arrangement  in  Brown  Paper  and 
Vinegar,"  as  one  of  his  critics,  more  witty  than  the 
rest,  has  called  it  :  and  in  this  connection  1  may 
say  that  one  of  my  treasures  was  a  copy  of  this  said 
pamphlet,  in  which  he  had  written  a  graceful  dedi- 
cation with  my  name  and  a  particularly  elegant 
"butterfly."  Some  years  later,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  I  lent  that  pam- 
phlet, and  have  regretted 
it  ever  since,  for  I  lost  my 
treasure,  and  cannot  say 
how  much  I  miss  it.  "  If 
this  should  meet  the  eye," 
as  the  old  advertisements 
used  to  say  —  but  no.  I 
cannot  hope  that  the 
'"borrower"  will  have  the 
conscience  to  return  it. 

By-the-bye,  I  wonder 
how  many  of  Whistler's 
"followers,"  admirers,  or 
critics,  know  the  origin  of 
the  famous  butterfly,  which 
was,  of  course,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  his 
monogram  treated  fanci- 
fully, as  he  did  everything, 
but  resulting  logically  and 
reasonably  from  the  simple 
superposition  of  his  initials. 

A  trilling  event  took 
place  one  day,  which  had 
an  extraordinary  sequel, 
though  Whistler  himself 
did  not  learn  it  till  years 
1  wards.  A  respectable 
man  of  the  neighbour- 
hood— he  got  his  living 
chiefly  by  making  beads 
for  rosaries  —  being  in 
temporary  want  of  cash 
to  buy  his  polenta,  went  1. 1 
Whistler's  lodgings  and 
offer  d  to  11  him  a  small 
e  of  old  embn  lidery, 
apparently  cut  out  oi 
some  eccl  IStical  vest- 
ment. 1  le  would  not  li\  a 
price,  and    asked    tor    an 

otter.  \\  histler  ottered  ten 
francs,  which  would  have 
been,   I   should   say,   a   fair 


price.  I  found  out  afterwards  that  the  man  had 
only  hoped  to  get  about  three  francs,  and  would 
have  been  satisfied  ;  so  In  al  0n<  1  SU  ;pi  1  ted  that 
the  value  might  bi  even  more  than  the  offer,  and 
refused  to  sell.  1  don't  know  lion  he  got  his 
dinner  that  day,  but  he  kept  his  embroidery,  and 
then  commenced  the  curious  pari  ol  the  story, 
lie  began  showing  the  embroidery  about  all  over 
the  place,  with  extravaganl  •  I  mands,  and,  of  course. 
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would  buy,  but  everyone  told  him  he  must 
find  some  "rich  foreigner."  The  poor  man 
gradually  lost  his  head  over  his  supposed  treasure. 
He  spent  all  his  spare  (ash.  and  much  more  than 

lid    afford,   in   giving  drinks  to  the  various 

guides,  and  trying  to  induce  them  to  procure  him 
this  rich  foreigner.  He  plagued  the  authorities  at 
the  Accademia,  as  well  as  all  the  antiquaries  and 
art  dealers  in  the  place,  and  with  every  fresh  exhibi- 
tion of  the  objei  t  Ins  pri  tensii  ins  im  teased.  1  saw 
gain  some  years  later,  still  with  his  embroidery 
on  the  brain,  and  though  perfectly  sane  on  every 
other  point,  he  solemnly  assured  me  that  he  would 
certainly  not  take  less  than  100,000  francs,  but  that 
the  embroidery  was  worth  at  least  twice  that  sum. 

We  Used  to  have  some  curious  experiences  with 
ill'  earliest  nocturnes,  done  from  the  gondola  m 
the  mysterious  waterways  of  Venice,  hut  I  think 
that  Whistler's  favourite  subject  was  the  well-known 
view  of  the  Salute  by  moonlight  from  the  iron 
bridge.  After  due  study  and  committal  to  memory 
in  the  way  so  well  indicated  by  Mr.  Menpes,  the 
great  event  came  off,  hut  I  don't  know  what 
ne  of  the  picture. 

Ills  generosity  to  his  dependants  was  sometimes 
marked,  if  spasmodic,  and  I  remember  his  advanc- 
ing a  considerable  sum,  which  of  course  became 
practically  a  free  gift,  to  "  Beppi,"  his  gondolier,  to 
help  him  in  procuring  a  better  boat.     Whistler  had 


no  sooner  left  Venice,  however,  than  the  old  boat 
appeared  again,  and  did  service  for  years. 

I  might  well  conclude  with  the  last  words  of 
Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes'  sympathetic  article,  with 
one  slight  exception.  I  appreciated,  perhaps  as 
well  as  any  of  his  more  enthusiastic  followers, 
Whistler's  very  exceptional  gifts,  and  learned 
much,  very  much  indeed,  from  association  with 
him  :  but  my  admiration  never  wandered  out  of 
bounds,  and — perhaps  for  that  very  reason — 
our  friendship,  intimate  and  cordial,  was  never 
interrupted  by  even  a  momentary  cloud.  To  me, 
the  vanity  and  self  assertion  of  an  otherwise  splendid 
character,  were  not  less  serious  defects  because 
his  friends  could  afford  to  ignore  or  laugh  at 
them,  in  view  of  the  counter-balancing  and  un- 
usual merits.  His  critics  and  enemies,  or  the 
more  intelligent  of  them,  have  already  understood 
and  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  was  neither  the 
ignoramus  nor  the  charlatan  they  once  pretended  : 
and  when  in  time  a  calmer  judgment  shall  be 
possible,  even  his  whilom  worshippers  will  pro- 
bably lie  willing  to  admit  that  he  was  not  the  little 
god  they  fancied.  His  genius  will  not  suffer, 
nor  be  marked  at  less  than  its  real  value,  when 
it  has  had  time  to  emerge  clear  and  bright 
from  the  clouds  of  an  unreasoning  adulation. 
What  was  imperfect  in  him  has  gone,  while  the 
record   of  his   sterling  and   noble   worth   remains; 
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and,  in  his  passing  away,   many,   like  myself,  wil 
chiefly  mourn  the  loss  of  a  valued  friend. 

William   Scott. 


T 


HE  RECENT  ANNUAL  GLAS- 
GOW SCHOOL  OF  ART  CLUB 
EXHIBITION. 


Again  the  Club  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  Glasgow  School  of  Art  has  filled  the  spai  ious 
galleries  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Fini 
Arts  in  Sauchiehall  Street  with  its  annual  show  ; 
and  this  year  the  occasion  had  been  looked 
forward  to  with  some  renewal  of  interest  and  lively 
anticipation  on  the  part  of  the  annual  critic,  born  of 
the  knowledge  that  some  first-fruits  might  be  ion 
fidently  expected  to  result  from  the  change  ol 
organisation.  This  year,  also  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  the  school,  and  the  Club  as  a  part  of 
the  organisation  of  the  school,  exhibited  together  : 
and  thus  a  complete  cycle  of  the  work  of  the 
school  for  twelve  months  was  made  possible. 
The  change  ol  official  administration  took  place 
some  eighteen  months  ago.  when  the  school  was 
handed  over  to  the  Scottish  Office,  and  thereb; 
made    independent  of    the    board   of    Education. 


National  competition,  grants,  red  tape  and  other 
complicated  legislative  machinery,  which  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  has  retarded  arl  ediir.ni.in.  with 
its  foolish  restrictions  and  its  cut  and-dried  rules  - 
methods  such  as  these,  that  take  no  LCCOunl  "1 
personality,  might  be  in  keeping  with  a  purely 
scientific  school;    but  in  art  illy  in  design, 

personality  and  individual  feeling  are  the 
chief  things,  and  yet  how  often  we  see  students 
prematurely  strangled  with  red  tape,  and  thi  fn 
pression  of  their  ideas  checked  by  a  dull,  mechanical 
routine,  prescribed  by  those  who  fail  to  see  that 
it  is  the  letter  only  which  is  teai  hable,  and  that  too 
great  insistence  upon  the  letter  kills  the  spirit. 

If  students  an'  fed  on  Italian  arabesques  or 
Gothic  diapers,  on  dead,  fossilised  patterns,  who 
can  wonder  if  little  vitality  is  found  in  their  work? 
Nothing  is  denied  to  well-directed  labour;  nothing 
is  to  be  obtained  without  it.  yet  industry  alone 
can  only  produce  mediocrity,  and  mediocrity  in  art 
is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  industry.  The  only 
tendency  of  these  methods  here  commented  upon 
seems  to  be  to  lure  those  Students  to  persevere  who 
have  no  chance  of  succeeding,  and  to  deter  those 
who  have  a  chance  from  benefiting  from  tin  strong 
bent  and  impulse  of  their  natural   pow 
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for  students,  and  productive 
of  much  healthy  interest 
and  enthusiasm — with  some 
misgivings  that  the  spectre 
of  red-tape,  which  seemed 
to  have  vanished  under  the 
healthy  control  of  an  en- 
lightened headmaster,  might 
not  loom  into  sight  again. 
But  this  year,  after  studying 
the  exhibits,  the  old  appre- 
hensions are  dispelled,  for 
the  tedious  mechanical  work 
is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence,  and  though  it 
is  hard  to  say  exactly 
where  the  difference  lies, 
the  exhibition  as  a  whole- 
created  an  impression  of 
robust  vitality  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  emanci- 
pated school  which  is  lull  of 

g 1  augury  for  a  successful 

future  ;  and  if  the  exhibits 
of  the  Club  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted   as    representative    of 

\\  ith  .'  such  feelings  as  that  expressed  above      the  work  of  the  school,  the  sense  of  improvement 

the    annual    visitor    has    learned    to   approach    the      in  the  year's  harvest  is  such  as  to  justify  the   belief 
Si  111''!  ''I   Art   (lull  show      a  show  run  by  students      that    the  conditions   under  which  the   work  of  the 
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school  is  to  be  carried  on  for  the 
next  four  years  are  such  as  to  give  it 
the  best  possible  chance  of  achieving 
permanent  success. 

Foreign  professors  of  recognized 
ability  in  their  respective  branches  ol 
art  have  now  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  higher  departments,  and  their 
influence  is  evident,  especially  in  the 
figure  composition  work,  which  is  of  an 
unusually  high  order  of  merit.  Inability 
to  converse  with   students  in    their  own 

tongue  is  here  seen  to  be  no  drawback, 
and  the  very  silence  of  the  tuition  is 
an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  univ 
language  of  art  in  its  appeal  to  the 
understanding,  and  furnishes  an  ad- 
ditional proof,  if  that  be  required,  of 
the  fact  that  the  voice  is  best  replaced 
bv  the  hand  in  art  education. 

The  works  now  executed  in  the 
school  have  no  limitation  as  to  sizi    01 
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treatment.  The  decorative  artist  with  future 
buildings  to  decorate  can  treat  with  Nature  in 
her  own  dimensions  :  the  future  sculptor  with 
an  eye  on  the  heroic  can  new  actually  attain  that 
magnitude  by  his  work  in  the  school  ;  and  the 
carver  has  before  him  as  a  matter  of  daily 
study  the  figures  he  will  be  called  upon  to  execute 
in  the  actual  fabric.  The  architect  designs  to  given 
requirements  in  a  prescribed  style,  and  subjects 
himself  to  the  limitations  of  situation  and  material 
and  general  conditions  that  actually  occur  in 
practice,  and  he  sti  im  the  existing  buildings 


those  subtle  influences  of  balance  and  proportion 

which  no  mechanical  copy  can  ever  make  him 
appreciate.  In  the  decorative  arts  the  student  is 
no  longer  compelled  to  furnish  designs  for  the 
annual  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington  :  he  can 
now,  like  the  chemist  in  a  laboratory,  make  his 
own  trials  in  methods  ;  he  may  fail  or  succeed,  but 
in  any  case  he  is  free  to  make  the  experimenl 
whether  his  effort  is  admirable  or  reprehensible, 
depends  upon  himself.  And  the  stupid  notion  that 
a  man  should  not  be  allowed  to  irectly  with 

Ic's  material  without  the  intervention  of  a  paper 
design,  is  at  an  end.  and  accident  is  free- 
to  play  its  part,  and  to  lend  that  happy 
spontaneity  which  laboured  attention 
to  a  preconceived  design  can  never 
achieve.  Education  in  and  throu, 
use  of  material  cannot  lie  too 
insisted  upon,  and  artificial  and  unre- 
lated instruction  in  methods  and  theories 
having  no  practical  application  is  worse 
than  useless:  even  those  whose  views 
at.  limited  to  what  we  may  call  the 
scientific  aspect  of  art  will  acknow- 
ledge that  clever  talk  about  joinery 
will  not  make  a  door,  and  it  is  of  about 
as  much  value  in  the  decorative  arts. 
For  this  reason  it  is  that  we  feel  so  much 
interest  in  the  work  of  a  school  in  which 
the  students  are  wisely  led  to  accentuate 
and  increase  their  qualities  of  observa- 
tion and  expression,  rather  than  to  set 
aside  their  individual  preferences  for  a 
ready  made  pre  digi  sted  system,  con- 
structed and  prescribed  for  them.  And 
it  is  to  this  liberal  idea  oi  the  i  ssentials 
.el  .duration  that  we  attribute  the 
noticeable  individually  oi  feeling  and 
treatment  in  the  work  of  the  memb 
of  the  School  of  Art  ("lull,  some  oi 
whose  work  we  illustrate  without  further 
comment. 
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the  conception,  then  in  the  lines  and  in  the 
((imposition.  In  the  treatment  a  general  grasp 
of  form  is  preferred  to  a  detailed  exactitude, 
without,  however,  sacrificing  accuracy  of  an- 
atomy. The  actual  modelling  is  indicative  of 
the  material  — stone,  marble,  and  brick  are 
treated  as  a  rule  with  hardness  and  sharpness, 
in  some  eases  almost  to  severity,  which  is 
evidently  preferred  in  grand,  solemn,  or  religious 
subjei  ts  to  softness  and  redundancy — the  hard- 
ness of  the  Theseus  in  the  Elgin  Marbles  of 
Phidias  to  the  softness  of  the  Hermes  of  Praxi- 
teles, if  one  may  compare  small  things  with 
great.  bronze,  on  the  other  hand,  being  a 
ductile  material,  is  treated  more  freely.  That 
Pepys  ('ockerell  is.  however,  capable  of  relax- 
ing the  severity  of  his  marble,  etc.,  when 
necessary,  is  apparent  when  he  undertakes  sub- 
jects of  a  lighter  nature.  Nevertheless,  be  the 
subject  or  purpose  what  it  may,  the  same  endea- 
vour to  attain  beauty  by  rich  lines  and  few  of 
them,  is  shown  in  a  marked  degree  in  all  the 
work  he  undertakes.    His  style,  if  it  may  be  so 
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The  IVork  of  S.  Pepys  Cockerell 


called,  is  evidently  derived  from  Greek  Art  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  from  the  Renaissance. 

As  an  example  of  the  foregoing  verj  brief  and 
meagre  remarks  the  mural  monument  in  the  church 
at  Haslemere,  Surrey,  may  be  cited.  The  calm, 
beautiful  expression  on  the  faces,  and  the  floating 
attitudes  of  the  figures  of  the  angels,  convey  a 
deeply  religious  and  reverential  feeling—  the  rigid 
folds  of  the  draperies,  being  haul  and  sharp  alter 
the  manner  of  Mino  da  Fiesole,  give  an  idea  of 
severity;  while  the  whole  effect,  suggesting,  as  it 
does,  rest,  peace,  and  faith,*  without  being  sombre 
or  heavy,  is  singularly  beautiful  and  refined  both 
in  design  and  treatment. 

Moreover,  the  laws  of  dynamics  are  not  over- 


•  The  motto  ("Pax  et  Fides")  ot  the  man  to  whom  the 
memorial  is  dedicated  is  incised  in  the  actual  monument  over  the 
heads  of  the  angels. 
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looked  or  outraged,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  in  similar 
instances.  The  scrolls  at  the 
ends  of  the  large,  heavy  slab 
which  bears  the  inscription 
serve  the  purpose  of  handles, 
and  give  the  idea  that  the 
weight  can  thereby  be  easily 
supported. 

The  full-sized  plaster  cast  of 
this  monument  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  this 
year. 

In  the  drawing  room  at 
Lythe  Hill,  Haslemere  is  a 
ceiling  divided  into  panels  sur- 
rounded by  arabesques.  These 
panels,  numbering  in  all  ten, 
are  by  Pepys  Cockerell.  They 
are  in  has  relief.  That  in 
the  centre  represents  the  four 
seasons  foui  female 
circling  round   each    other. 
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,;.  being  towed  on  the  sea  by  flying 
orted  by  cupids  in  the  air  and  by 
dolphins  in  the  water.  The  flight  of  the  peacocks 
with  their  plumage  and  vast  tails,  the  little  chubby 
cupids  with  their  wings,  and  the  dolphins  by  their 
diving,  rolling,  and  tumbling,  afford,  in  conjunction 
with  the  waves,  great  opportunities  of  graceful  com- 
position which  have  been  most  happily  seized  and 
made  use  of. 

In  the  same  room  the  jambs  of  the  marble 
mantelpiece  consist  of  two  female  figures  in  high 
clad  in  classical  draperies,  which,  by  their 
attitude  and  form  indicate  the  capability  of  support- 
ing the  shelf;  whereas  in  the  overmantel  the  three 
female  figures,  in  low  relief  with  diaphanous 
draperies,  are  lightly  executing  a  dance. 

The    small   statuettes   of  the   (lipids,  one   sitting 
on  a  hare,  holding   a   heart    on    fire,  and   the   other 
asleep    on    a    tortoise,    both     on 
of  Connemara  marble,   are 
fine  pieces   of  compact  composi- 
tion and  skilful  execution. 

All  these,  whether  as  a  whole 
or  in  detail,  are  appropriate  to  the 
purpose  for  wlii.  h  they  are  made, 
and  being  intended  for  cheerful 
living  rooms  are  treated  in  a 
lighter,  easier  style  than  the 
mural  monument  for  the  church. 

In  the  hunting  frieze,  which  is 
in  red  brick,  cut  out  of  one  oi 
the  walls  of  the  entrani  e  court- 
yard of  Lythe  Hill,  Haslemere, 
oni  of  the  riders  coming  a 
,  roppi  r  over  a  stile,  a  rustic 
giving  a  "view  halloa.'"  and  the 
rabbits  dodging  in  and  out  ol 
tlnir  burrows,  introduce,  by  their 
treatment,  a  light,  comic  element, 
which  is  suitable  to  their  sur 
roundings,  but  which  does  not 
militate  against    the  composition 

or  design. 

Marble,    tl and  bnek  have 

hitherto    been    dealt    with.      To 

turn    now    to    Pepys    <  !ockerell  s 

work    in     other     materials        the 

.  keep  strictly  to 

the  purpose  of  the  suhjei  t  is 
found,  the  determination  to 
keep  the  design  simple,  in- 
teresting, and  appropriate  with- 
out losing  refinement,  beauty, 
and  di 


Take  a  door-knocker  designed  by  him.  Now  the 
primary  object  of  a  door-knocker  is  to  knock  well, 
and  to  achieve  this  object  it  should  be  possible  for 
the  operator  to  grasp  it  easily.  The  Venetian 
artists  of  the  Renaissance,  who  may  be  said  to  be 
the  chief  exponents  of  this  form  of  art,  and  who 
were  very  fond  of  elaborate  knockers,  were  sadly 
at  fault  in  these  desiderata,  and,  fine  as  they 
often  were  in  execution,  the  designs  of  most 
of  their  knockers  of  that  period  are,  as  a  rule, 
superlatively  witless.  Large,  almost  colossal 
groups  of  Neptunes  and  dolphins — Venus  rising 
from  the  sea  surrounded  by  cupids  or  mermaids 
—  Diana  with  or  without  attendant  nymphs, 
but  nearly  always  with  wild  beasts  or  dogs 
running  all  around  her,  while  she  flourishes 
a  spear  over  her  head  instead  of  plunging 
it     into    one    of    the    former.        In    the     knocker, 
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which  is  on  a  house  in  London,  we 
find  these  faults  avoided  :  the  design 
is  simple  and  Sowing  and  the  execution 
fine.  The  portion  to  be  grasped  is 
the  smooth,  powerful  tail  of  a  single 
figure — a  mermaid.  The  tail  of  a  fish 
we  know  is  the  part  most  capable  oi 
giving  a  blow,  and  the  blow  in  this 
I  ills  on  the  back  of  a  'Tab.  itself  a 
hard  object.  We  have,  in  addition,  the 
consolation  of  feeling  certain  that  this 
particular  portion  of  a  mermaid's  anatomy 
would  be  the  least  vulnerable  !  Handles 
should  be  easy  to  hold,  and  easy  to 
pull  :  the  one  illustrated  is  for  sliding 
doors  in  a  house  in  South  Audley 
Street.  It  is  smooth  and  firm  to  clutch  ; 
and  representing,  as  it  docs,  a  wild  animal, 
what  more  natural  than  that  it  should 
snarl  at  the  other  animal  on  the  com- 
panion door?  This  it  does  when  the 
doors  are  closed. 

Another   happy  idea  is   a  bracket    for 

a  clock    in  w ign   of  the 
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each  other  over  the  sea  of  eternity  tells  its  own 
tale.  How  largi  and  grand  is  the  idea,  and  yet 
how  neat  and  compact  is  the  treatment ! 

Scope  for  delicacy  in  execution,  as  well  as 
accuracy  in  copying  nature,  is  found  in  another 
branch  of  work,  i.e.  medallion  portraits,  of  which 
an  example  is  given,  which  will,  of  course.  In-  im- 
mediately recognised  by  all  who  know  the  sitter 
(the  Earl  of  Carlisle). 

Want  of  space  forbids  the  enumeration  of  more 
than  a  few  examples  of  Pepys  Cockerell's  ideas, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  what  was 
pointed  out  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  i.e. 
that  he  works  steadily  towards  a  definite  object,  and 
is  ci  insistent  in  his  treatment  of  it.  The  illustrations 
show  that  he  is  capable  of  carrying  out  those  ideas. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  was 
a  lifelong,  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Lord  Leighton, 
P.R.A.,  who  had  such  confidence  in  his  capabili- 
ties that  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  of  his  life 
he  invariably  asked  Cockerell's  advice  about  the 
design  and  composition  of  his  pictures,  and,  what 
is  more  to  the  point,  almost  always  took  it. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Theresa,  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury, the  Karl  of  Carlisle,  Sir  F.  Tress  Barry,  B 
R.  Garton,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Hodgson  tor  per- 
mission  to  photograph  and  reproduce  the  works  by 
Mr.  Cockerell  in  their  possession. 

' ;.   L'l.n  k  Browne. 
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Lauritz  Holst  was  born  on  August  ist,  1848,  at 

the  little  fishing  hamlet  not  far  from  the  fine 
harbour  of  Elsinore.  His  parents  were  in  com- 
fortable circumstances.  His  father  —  major  of 
militia — carried  the  discipline  of  his  military  calling 
into  the  sanctum  of  the  home.  His  love  of  order 
and  his  attention  to  detail  made  their  mark  upon 
the  character  and  upon  the  art  of  his  boy.  His 
mother,  too,  had  her  strong  points.  Her  love  of 
truth  and  hatred  of  conventionalism  carried  to 
the  pitch  of  mimicry,  implanted  in  her  child  the 
habit  of  seeing  things  as  they  are. 

lb-  boyhood  showed  him  to  be  possessed  of  all 
the  hardihood  of  his  race.  In  and  out  of  boats  the 
livelong  day — his  friends,  fisher-folk  and  sailors 
all — artistic  proclivities  were  developed  with  his 
growth.  The  lad  rarely  had  his  pencil  out  of  his 
hand.     At    work    and  at  play    he  cared    for   little 

els,   . 

An  elder  brother  had  also  given  evidence  of 
artistic  talent.  Five  years  older  than  Lauritz,  he 
became  one  of  the  cleverest  pupils  of  the  Copen- 
hagen Academy.  He  it  was  who  became  his  little 
brother's  first  master,  and  prepared  him  to  enter  a 
drawing  school  at  the  capital. 
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A  Danish  Painter 


Hoist  remained  at  Copenhagen  until  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  then  his  passionate  love 
of  the  sea  inspired  him  with  a  longing  to  view  the 
mighty  ocean,  and  to  visit  other  lands. 

Landing  at  New  York  in  1868,  with  his  humble 
kit  and  his  box  of  colours,  he  visited  in  turn 
Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  the  coasts  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America. 

A  year  spent  at  Chicago  made  his  work  known 
to  a  considerable  clientele,  which  was  not  slow  to 
detect  his  talent.  Returning  from  his  rambles  in 
1871,  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Chicago 
Academy.  However,  soon  the  Dane's  love  of 
home  began  to  affect  him,  and  home  he  felt  he 
must  go. 

The  reunion  with  his  own  kith  and  kin  was,  of 
course,  delightful  ;  but  after  the  magnificent  dis- 
tances and  ambitions  of  America,  Copenhagen 
looked  small  and  sleepy.  "  Routine  and  red- 
tape,"  he  says,  "seemed  to  be  wrapped  round 
everything.  I  felt  that  I  had  no  scope.  My 
thoughts  turned  to  Great  Britain,  whose  histon 
was  so  pleasantly  interwoven  with  that  of  my  own 
Fatherland." 

Accordingly,  early  in  1873,  he  once  more  packed 
up  his  things,  and  took  passage  for  England.  The 
wild  eastern  roast,  which  had  so  much  in  common 
with    his   own   sea-girt    home,  attracted   him.      He 


settled  down  at  Scarborough,  and  there  for  ten 
happy  years  he  lived  the  open-air,  spray-wet  life  he 
loved  so  much. 

On  and  on  Hoist  worked — his  patrons,  from 
the  great  centres  of  industry  in  that  "North 
Countrie,"  bearing  off  his  canvases  as  soon 
as  they  were  painted.  His  name  became  a  house- 
hold word  in  Yorkshire,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
collection  of  art  treasures  in  the  wide  county  of 
the  Tykes  which  does  not  contain  an  example  of 
his  work. 

Hoist  first  became  an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  187S,  when  his  picture,  The  Derelict, 
was  accepted.  Urged  by  patrons  from  the  South, 
who  had  seen  him  and  his  work  during  visits  to 
the  Yorkshire  coast.  Hoist  made  up  his  mind  to  re 
move  to  London.  His  reputation  preceded  him,  for 
directly  he  entered  upon  the  tenancy  of  the  vacant 
studio  of  Professor  Herkomer,  at  Chelsea,  in  1883, 
he  received  many  commissions  for  sea  pictures. 
Some  of  these  have  been  exhibited  at  Burlington 
House,  for  example.  The  Atlantic  Roll,  Europa 
Point,  Gibraltar  from  the  Sea,  and  Ice  Bound.  In 
1892  Hoist  took  up  his  quarters  in  his  present 
studio  in  Clairville  Grove,  South  Kensington. 

In  1S90  Mr.  Hoist  was  appointed  Marine  Painter 
to  the  Czar  of  Russia.  At  this  period,  too,  the  late 
good  Queen  Louise  ot   Denmark  honoured   Hoist 
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with  several  commissions.  Many  of  his  English 
pictures  found  homes  in  Denmark  after  being  ex- 
hibited at  Copenhagen.  There  he  also  showed  a 
characteristic  painting,  Liverpool  Watermen  waiting 
for  an  Incoming  Atlantic  Liner — a  fleet  of  sailing 
-  in  the  gloaming. 

11  Alexandra   Hoist  painted   ./  Sit/net 

in   the    Harbour   •  1    (  'openhagen,    which    went    to 

Marlborough     House.       Iving     Edward    has     The 

.:     Gudvangen    in    Norway  —  this 

hangs  at  Sandringham. 

Hoist  has  visited,  among  other  places,  the 
Riviera,  Gibraltar,  the  northern  littoral  of  Africa, 
Madeira,  the  Scandinavian  coasts,  and  the  coasts 
of  Ital)  and  France.  His  studio  is  full  of  beautiful 
studies,  finished  and  unfinished,  of  sea  ami  land, 
under  every  conceivable  aspect  of  sky,  in  storm 
and  in  calm. 

In    1889   he   did   much   work  on  the  north  and 

rock-bound  coasts  of  France.      His  Cotes  Je 

Cornouailks,    Cotes  de  Bretagne  and   A  Biarritz, 

and  others  of  the  suite,  were  exhibited  in  Paris  and 

elsewhere:     and    they    <  ailed    forth    the    unstinted 

of  many  French  brother-artists. 

Hoist  has  also  explored  the  basin  of  the  Nile 
and  Egypt.  His  best  Nile  picture,  A  Freshet  on 
the  Rivet    \  diibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 

in    K.ioi.       It    is   one  of  his   finest    paintings;    the 


scudding    boat,    filled    with    men,    sail    and    rope 
>  lied    to   the   utmost,    fairly   cuts    through    the 
brown-blue  water. 

Hoist's  composition  is  remarkable  for  its  sim- 
plicity. He  reduces  his  range  of  view  and  his 
details  to  the  smallest  possible  proportions.  His 
ideaistopn  51  n1  a  "hit"  of  Nature  in  such  a  truthful 
manner  that  there  shall  be  no  possibility  of  con 
fusion  or  uncertainty.  With  this  in  view  he,  first 
of  all,  gets  all  his  values  of  things  by  fixing  distances. 
Next  he  indicates  atmospheric  effects  -time  of  day, 
i  of  the  year,  weather,  and  so  forth.  Lastly, 
after  a  rapid  coup  d'ceil,  he  puts  in  his  telling 
ti  niches. 

Hoist's  drawing  is  entirely  freehand.      He  never 

uses  spacing  lines  or  phrasing   points  on  his  paper 

01    canvas.     Outlines,   thick   or  thin,  he  does  with 

1  ban  oal,  smudging  them  with  his  thumb.      This  is 

so  delicately  accomplished  that  no  evidence  of  it 

Iniws  through  ln's  finished  work. 

Hoist's  Colpur-scheme    is   generous.       His  palette 

is  always  gay.      He  delights  in   loading   it  with  all 

the  pigments  of  his  fancy,  and  then  in  mixing  them 

all  together  with  his  brush.     He  lays  on  his  colour 

with   a  liberal   hand,  and   makes   much   use  of  his 

for   clearing   and   toning.      He   works    from 

dark    to   light,  with   solid   foreground   bearing  aloft 

spongy    spray    and    fleecy   cloud.     The   colour  of 
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his  green  seas  is  transparent.  Sky-reflections  are 
mirrored  in  his  calmer  water,  which  is  wet  and 
lively.  The  glow  of  sunset  and  the  iridescence  of 
the  Northern  Lights  till  his  pictures  with  atmo- 
spheres of  golden  rose  or  opalescent  pearl.  His 
mists  purple  the  distant  headlands,  and  his  storms 
turn  rocks  and  foreshores  to  turgid  indigo  and 
brown,  shot-silk,  and  bricky-green.  The  "  objects  " 
he  introduces  retain  their  natural  and  unstrained 
values  and  their  individuality,  whether  in  movement 
or  in  repose. 

Hoist's  touch  is  tender  yet  emphatic.  He 
understands  perfectly,  as  his  French  friends  say,  la 
technique  du  metier.  He  seizes  upon  the  momen- 
tary movement  of  the  sea — that  mysterious  poetry 
of  the  ocean  —  and  fixes  it  without  effort.  He- 
has  absolute  command  of  the  horizon  —  wide 
and  high.  A  speck  on  the  water,  or  a  fleeting 
cloudlet  he  focuses,  with  its  full  value,  at  a  stroke. 

The  Hash  of  the  Whitby  Lighthouse,  the  trough 
of  the  skimming  felucca,  the  stroke  of  a  gull's  wing 
at  sea,  the  oar-lift  of  a  rowing-boat,  the  straining  of 
cordage,  the  bend  of  a  supple  mast,  and  the 
rolling  pebble  on  the  shingly  beach,  are  all  sponta- 


neously rendered  with  the  fine  point  of  a  full  brush 
restrained  U  a  sensitive  hand. 

HoKt's  finish  is  the  united  action  of  mind,  and 
eye,  and  hand.  It  is  accomplished  with  a  certain 
amount  of  Completeness  very  rapidly.  The  inspi- 
ration of  the  moment,  and  the  impressions  which 
i  ome  to  him  as  his  work  proceeds,  are  worked  up 
with  a  convincing  result. 

The  gale-blown  surf  sticks  to  his  canvas;  and 
this  is  how  it  is  done.  "1  just  take  my  thumb, 
he  says,  "when  my  brush  has  done  its  work,  and, 
dashing  it  into  the  moist  cake  on  my  palette,  I  run 
it  along  the  crest  of  my  wave  as  it  breaks,  leaving 
the  mass  of  pigment  just  where  it  lays  hold  of  the 
canvas." 

You  may  take  away  with  you  Hoist's  work  wet 
from  his  easel,  and  you  will  be  quite  satisfied  and 
delighted  with  it  ;  but  he  will  smile  at  you,  for  he 
is  not  so  easily  content.  He  rejoices  to  keep  his 
picture  in  his  studio  indefinitely,  and  to  go  on 
touching  it  up,  correcting  here,  adding  there,  and 
generally  improving  it. 

Hoist's  finished  work  is  remarkable  for  high 
ton.   ;  it  is  quite  optimistic  in  illumination,  warmth. 
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nimation.  It  is  inspired  by  the  sweet  reverie 
of  a  poet,  and  executed  with  the  winsome  ndiveti 
of  a  painter  of  genius. 

t  li    work   in    hand,    his    Victory    with    her    Old 

Fighting     Consorts    at    Portsmouth,  is    a    splendid 

of   painting.       The    illumination  of  the  old 


attractive,  that  his  courtly  manners  and  polished 
speech,  with  his  frank  and  almost  boyish  expression, 
and  his  merry  blue  eyes,  win  all  hearts. 

He  is  perfectly  original  in  his  art.  He  appeals 
to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  eye.  He  shows  the 
feeling  of  Nature  in  all   her   moods.      He   is   ever 


battleships  riding  at   anchor,  and  of  the  sea  and      varied,  never  conventional.     His  character  and  his 

sky    wherein    they   are   reflected   by   the   crimson      art  are  alike— truthful,  simple,  and  refined. 

afterglow,    is    gorgeous.      The    whole    picture    is 

on    tire,   with    something   ot    Turner's    spontaneity 

and    brilliance.     The    idea    came    to    Hoist  years 

and  years  ago  at   Plymouth,  before  some  of  those 

noble  wooden  walls  were  broken  up. 

A    visit   to    Hoist's   studio    is   a    charming   ex- 
perience.    Not  only  has  he  much  to  show  and  to 
st  his  guest,  but   his  own  personality  is  so 
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When,    at   the   close  of  the  tenth   century,   the 
first    ikons,    or    sacred    pictures,    were    imported 
into    Russia,    the    few   en- 
lightened    spirits     of     the 
time     were      engaged      in 
the    hard    task    of    Chris- 
tianising  the    masses,   and 
striving  to   create   a   social 
life   out    of    chaos.       The 
sparse     population      of 
Russia,    scattered     over    a 
vast    region    of    bogs    and 
forests,  was   slow  to  adopt 
the  most  primitive  elements 
of    political    and     religious 
culture,   and   wholly    indif- 
ferent to  aesthetic  interests. 
To   this   predominance 
of  religious    influences    we 
must     attribute     the     phe- 
nomenon of  an  exclusively 
sacred     art,     subordinated 
to    ecclesiastical   authority 
for  a  period  of  fully  eight 
centuries.     And,  except  to 
the     specialist     learned    in 
the    rival    peculiarities    of 
the  "  traditional  Greek,"  or 
the  jriajsky  styles  of  ikono- 
graphy,    this    long    period 
offers  nothing  of  variety  or 
interest. 

Even  more  dreary  is  the 
imitative  period  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when 
a  host  of  second-rate 
French  and  Italian  painters 
ministered  to  the  un- 
cultured taste  of  the 
aristocracy.     Nor  was  there 
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much  improvement  when,  after  the  foundation  ot 
the  Academy  of  Arts  in  1757,  these  foreign  imitators 
of  Guido,  Reni  and  Lebrun  found  themselves  driven 
out  by  a  "parasitic"  school  of  native  copyists. 
"Like  a  new  Minerva,"  says  Muther,  "armed  with 


diplomas  and  arrayed  in  Academical  uniform, 
Russian  art  now  descended  to  earth,  ready  made." 
It  is  impossible  to  understand  nowadays  the 
indiscriminate  admiration  lavished  upon  Brulov's 
colossal  painting  The  Last  Davs  of  Pompeii  (1831 ), 
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not  only  by  the  crowd,  but  by  such  men  of  culture 
as  Poushkin,  Gogol  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The 
tentative  effort  towards  truth  and  historical  accuracy 
displayed  in  Ivanov's  long-neglected  work,  Christ 
appearing  to  the  Nations,  seems  fat  more  admirable 
from  our  present  standpoint  than  the  pompous 
romantici  m  ol  Brulov.  What  Ivanov  did  to 
vitalise  the  "grand  art  "  in  Russia,  Fedotov  effei  ted 
for  £e«r<r-painting.  Such  matter-of-fact  and  simply 
humorous  pictures  as  The  Newly  decorated  Knight 
and  The  Choice  of  a  Bride  axe  the  artistic  counter- 
parts i  '1  <  ii  igi  il's  earlier  ni  ••• 

But  the  chief  interest  in  Russian  art  can  only  be 
said  to  begin  with  that  wonderful  renaissance  of  the 
social  and  spiritual  life  which  followed  the  a<  cessii  in 
of  Alexander  II.,  and  the  great  Act  of  Emancipa- 
tion. The  jester's  cap  and  bells  was  the  disguise 
under  which  art  and  literature  frequently  escaped 
the  rigorous  censorship  of  the  fifties.  But  the 
second  generation  of  ^tv/zr-painters  belongs  to  an 
entirely  new  time  and  regime.  These  men  regarded 
rt  as  a  moral  and  educational  force.  Like  the 
writers  of  the  day.  they  not  only  "went  to  the  pei  iple  " 
for  their  inspiration,  hut  they  strove  to  make  theil 
pictures  a  form  of  protest  against  existing  abuses. 
The  greatest  representative  of  this  didactic  school 
was  Perov,  with  his  Hogarthian  presentments  ol 
day  life.  Near  him  we  must  place  Savitsky 
and  Prianishnikov.  The  former,  in  his  cho 
subjei  t  ami  treatment  of  an  every-day  crowd,  recalls 


our  English  artist,  Frith.  But  he  is  far  more 
dramatic  and  emotional.  The  picture  Off  to  Me 
War,  in  the  Alexander  III.  Museum  at  St.  Peters 
burg,  is  considered  his  masterpiece.  1  .ess  sensational 
than  Verestshagin's  exposures  of  the  horrors  of  war. 
it  is,  nevertheless,  a  strong  protest  against  the  hard- 
ships i  >f  conscription.  Prianishnikov's  Procession 
of  the  Cross,  from  the  same  gallery,  deals  with  a 
totally  different  phase  of  life  in  an  equally  realistic 
spirit.  The  procession,  with  the  holy  and  miracle- 
working  pictures,  has  just  left  the  monastery  across 
the  water.  The  entire  population  of  the  district, 
rich  and  poor  alike,  is  assembled  on  the  shore  to 
do  honour  to  these  symbols  of  the  orthodox  faith 
In  the  blinding  sun  old  bareheaded  men  and 
fashionably-dressed  women  will  follow  the  cortege 
ahmg  the  dusty  road  to  the  church.  In  the 
foreground  a  shaggy  moujik  bends  down  to  kiss  the 
sai  ii  d  ikon.  The  picture  is  at  once  touching  and 
sad;  for  it  shows  the  simple  faith  that  makes  life 
pussible  to  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  people,  and 
also  the  blind  superstition  which  holds  them  back 
from  a  nobler  destiny.  Among  this,-  realistic 
pictures  there  is  nothing  more  distinctive  than 
Found  Drowned,  by  Dmitriev-Orenburgsky.  It  is 
a  life-like  study  of  rural  life.  The  pompous  village 
constable  writing  up  his  report  on  the  back  of  a 
patient  moniik,  gives  a  touch  of  inimitable  humour 
to  this  otherwise  sombre  scene. 

Hut  as  the  feverish,  reconstructive, ai  tivity  of  the 
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"COSSAl  KS    WRITING    A    MOCKING    LETTER   TO   THE   SULTAN    OF   TURKEY 


BY   ELI  AS   EEl'IN 


sixties  calmed  down,  these  didactic  and 
positive  ideals  underwent  a  change. 
Art  developed  in  more  legitimate 
courses,  while  remaining  intensely 
national.  Form  and  colour  took  their 
rightful  places,  and  "the  purpose" 
became  subordinate  to  the  emotion. 
In  the  works  of  Pastnernak  and 
Bogdanov-Bielsky  there  is  a  decided 
tendency  to  impressionism  ;  but  the 
most  important  representatives  of 
modem  Russian  painting  have  de- 
veloped  each  according  to  his  own 
strong  individuality,  attaching  little 
importani  e  to  schools  and  catch-words, 
.uid  united  only  by  the  tie  of  a  strong 
national  feeling. 

In  [872,  thirteen  of  the  most  pro- 
minent students,  rebelling  against  its 
conventional  routine,  seceded  from 
the  Academy  under  the  leadership 
of  Kraniskoi.  They  instituted  the 
"Society  of  Travelling  Exhibitions," 
and  sent  their  works  far  and  wide 
over  the  vast  area  of  their  native 
land.  Thus  art,  for  the  first  time, 
became   truly    popularised    in    Russia. 

With     "The      Travellers"     have     been 
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associated  all  the  most  brilliant  talents  of  the  last 
three  decades. 

Kramskoi  is  the  elegiac  poet  among  Russian 
painters.  He  died  comparatively  young,  and  his 
output  of  work  was  not  great  ;  but  he  inaugurated 
a  period  of  freedom  in  Russian  art  of  which  we 
cannot,  as  yet,  predict  the  ultimate  results. 

Constantine  Makovsky  is  a  many-sided  genius. 
His  historical  scenes  are  considered  impeccable  as 
regards  costume  and  archaeological  detail.  Of  late 
years  a  fatal  facility  for  pleasing  the  popular  taste 
has  drawn  him  further  and  further  from  the  national 
idea.  His  picture  of  The  Roussalkas,  or  Water- 
sprites,  is  a  poetical  conception  of  one  of  the  popu- 
lar Russian  legends. 

The  greatest  of  living  Russian  artists  is  un- 
doubtedly Elias  Repin.  He  has  represented  in 
the  light  of  his  own  strong  individuality  almost 
every  type  of  mediaeval  and  contemporary  Russian 
life.  He  is  especially  successful  in  dealing  with  a 
number  of  figures,  and  in  giving  startling  animation 
to  a  crowded  canvas.     To  borrow  a  musical  simile 


from  a  Russian  critic,  "  Repin  is  greater  in  chorus 
than  in  solo.''  The  graceful  and  the  miniature  lie 
completely  outside  his  province.  He  has  a  gigantic- 
elemental  strength  that  has  won  him  the  name  of 
"  the  Samson  of  Russian  painters."  A  superb 
example  of  his  vitality  and  realistic  force  is  the 
picture  of  Cossacks  writing  a  Mocking  Letter  to  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  Himself  of  Cossack  descent, 
Repin  has  understood  the  uncouth  mirth  and 
exuberant  animal  spirits  of  this  race  of  fighters  and 
revellers.  The  picture  is  worthy  to  rank  with 
Gogol's  romance  of  Cossack-life,  "  Tarars  Boulba." 
As  might  be  expected  from  a  race  whose  art  and 
literature  are  preeminently  realistic,  the  Russians 
are  admirable  in  portraiture.  Almost  all  their 
painters  of  note  have  done  good  work  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  but  here,  as  in  other  respects,  Repin  has 
excelled  them  all.  He  has  endowed  his  country 
with  a  collection  of  portraits  which,  for  value  and 
interest,  we  may  compare  with  that  of  Watts. 
Repin  has  painted  several  portraits  of  Tolstoi,  the 
latest  of  which  is  reproduced  here.     About  a  year 
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shortly  after  the  excommunication  of  the 
Count,  this  portrait  was  missing  from  its  place  in 
the  Alexander  III.  Museum;  rumour  said  it  had 
been  temporarilj  removed  because  Tolstoi's  ad- 
showed  their  disapproval  of  the  Church's 
methods  by  laying  flowers  and  wreaths  before  the 
picture  of  their  favourite. 

Landscape  remained  under  the  thrall  of  foreign 
influence  longer  than  historical  or  genre  painting. 
Russian  artists  went  abroad  for  their  subjects,  or, 
when  they  painted  what  was  at  hand,  they  showed 
it  in  an  artificial  light.  The  sober  charms  of 
Northern    Europe    took  on  the    glow   and    colour 


BY    Kl.riN 


of  the  South.  The  Steppes  became  indistinguish- 
able from  the  Campagna;  a  street  in  Moscow- 
suggested  Rome.  Such  travesties  are  the  works  of 
Vorobiev,  Rahuse,  and  the  rest  of  their  school. 
Then  came  a  sudden  reaction  from  all  that  was 
false  and  conventional  when  the  works  of  Shishkin 
raised  landscape  painting  to  a  new  level,  making  it 
worthy  to  compare  with  the  art  of  Corot  and 
Daubigny.  Shishkin  had  a  number  of  followers, 
of  whom  Klever  may  be  accounted  one  of  the 
most  gifted.  To  him,  as  to  Shishkin,  the  mystery 
and  horror  of  the  forests,  as  well  as  their  grace  and 
tranquillity,  have  been  revealed  and  reproduced  in 
many  tine  paintings. 

Religious  art,  so  jealously  fenced  in  from  contact 
with  the  secular  world,  was  naturally  the  last  to  be 
reached  by  the  national  realistic  tendency.  The 
earliest  expression  of  freedom  in  sacred  art  is 
noticeable  in  Cue's  picture  of  The  Last  Supper 
Here  we  have  travelled  far  from  the  unyielding 
Byzantine  tradition,  or  even  from  the  tentative 
realism  of  Ivanov.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  old 
iconography,  nothing  of  the  pompous  academical 
pose  of  the  period  of  Brulov  and  Moller.  The 
treatment  is  natural  and  picturesque,  the  attitudes 
unstudied.  That  of  the  Christ,  extended  Oriental 
fashion  on  a  couch,  is  strikingly  unconventional. 
There  is  more  elegiac  sentiment  than  power  in  the 
picture.  The  drooping  figure  and  bowed  head  of 
the  Saviour  suggest  human  discouragement  rather 
than  divine  force.  Among  the  everyday  figures  of 
the  Apostles,  that  of  Judas  strikes  a  discordant 
mil.  of  melodrama.  The  "literary"  movement  in 
religious  art  led  thewayto  psychological  and  ethno- 
logical phases.  The  strongest  reflection  of  tin 
ideas  is  seen  in  Pelenov's  Woman  taken  in  Adultery, 
Repin's  St.  Nicholas  Thaumaturgus,  and  Kramskoi's 
Christ  in  the  Wilderness.  The  last-named  has 
many  exquisite  qualities. 

The  painters,  like  the  composers  of  Russia,  have- 
discovered  that  the  way  of  nationality  is  the  way  of 
salvation.  The  final  development  of  Russian  art 
depends  therefore  upon  its  sane  and  inviolate 
patriotism.  Since  l'erov,  Schwartz,  and  Repin 
expressed  in  painting  the  spiritual  secrets  of  their 
iaw.  Russian  artists  have  accomplished  great 
things.  They  have  overtaken  the  Western  nations 
in  the  matter  of  technique  ;  and  now,  with  their 
dei  i'  feeling  for  humanity,  their  youthful  energy 
and  strong  originality,  a  glorious  future  lies  before 
them.  Year  by  year,  the  conviction  surely  gains 
upon  us  that  Russian  painting,  like  Russian  music. 
is  a  quantity  we  can  ill  afford  to  neglect. 

Rosa  Newmarch. 
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HE  WORK  OF  THE  LATE 
GEORGE  WILSON.  BY  1. HO- 
NOR K  VAN  DER  VEER. 


The  first  of  the  neglected  artists'  series  of  exhibi 
tions  was  opened  at  Mr.  John  Baillie's  Art  Gallery 
in  Princes  Terrace,  London,  .it  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, with    the   work    ut    the    late    Mr.    George 

Wilson,  a  Sinttish  painter  of  ability  and  charm. 

On  the  ist  of  April,  1890,  George  Wilson  died 
at  Castle  Park,  Huntly,  at  the  age  of  forty  one, 
leaving  behind  him  some  beautiful  paintings, 
which  were,  however,  appreciated  only  by  a  very 
few  of  his  intimate  friends  :  for  during  his  lifetime 
he  was  practically  a  recluse  from  art  circles,  known 
and  understood  by  few. 

That  during  his  working  years  Wilson's  talent  as 
a  painter,  distinguished  as  it  was  by  fine  colour,  a 
characteristic  quality  and  power  of  design,  and 
much  feeling  for  beauty,  should  have  gone  un- 
noticed seems  scarcely  credible.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  several  years  alter  his  death  that 
sufficient  interest  was  aroused,  through   the  tin  less 
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ts   "t    his    intimate   and    personal    friends,  tor  a 
collection  of   his  work   to  be  got    together    in  an 

exhibition   at   the    rooms   of   the    Aberdeen    Aitists' 

Society.     It  was  then  that  his  nami  imi 

known,  not  only  to  tin  art  world,  but  to  his  own 
country-people. 

Concerning    Wilson's    lite,   little   can    be   told    be 

yond  what  he  expri  ed  in  his  pictures.  He  was 
a  man  of  considerable  gilts,  with  a  tempi 
keyed  to  the  most  exquisite  enjoyment  of  the  fine 
and  beautiful.  Modest  and  retiring  01  disposition, 
he  lived  in  an  idealistic  thought-atmosphen 
by  his  natural  refinement  of  mind  ami  visionar) 
nature.  His  impressions  were  gamed  through  an 
impulsive,    vivid    grasp    of    the    thing     before    him. 

ami  his  work,  though  of  the  most  careful  and  pa 

taking,    was     more     the    result     of    quickl)  dei 
execution  than  of  quietly-thought  i  ml   detail. 

Wilson   painted    because    he   loved   to  paint,  and 
to    please    himself    rather     than     the     great     world 

beyond  his  studio  walls,  and  he  only  painted  the 
things  in  nature  that  really  appealed  to  him.  and 
that  he  loved  because  of  their  beauty  or  purity  or 
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strength.     Thus    it    was    that   he   gave    so    rare  a 

licate  feeling  to  everything  he  did,  and 

that  his  pictures  possess  a  poetic  quality  quite 
individualised  and  apart  ;  poetic  in  subjei  i.  in 
sentiment,  and  in  handling,  to  such  a  degree  that 
perhaps  to  this  attribute,  more  than  to  any  other, 
his  real  distinction  respi  mds. 

Wilson's  boyhood  was  spent  on  a  large  farm  near 
the  royal  borough  of  Cullen,  on  the  Banffshire  coast. 
An  early  evidence  of  talent  for  painting  caused 
him  to  come,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  London, 
where  he  began  his  art  studies  at  the  Heatherly 
School.  Subsequently  he  spent  a  lew  months  at 
the  Royal  Academy  classes,  which  he  left  for  the 
Slade  School,  under  Poynter.  from  this  time  on 
lie  made  London  his  home,  though  every  year  he- 
took  sketching  trips  to  Scotland  or  the  South  of 
England,  and  several  times  to  Italy,  the  country  he, 
perhaps,  loved  best  of  all,  and  once  lie  visited 
Algi<  rs. 

Seldom  were  his  pictures  sent  to  an  exhibition  : 
occasionally    one    was    to   he    seen    in    the    Dudley 
<  Gallery  and  sometimes  at  the   Institute,  and  once 
he    was    hung   at    the    A<  ademy.      He 
seemed  to  care  nothing  whatever  for  the 
world's  attention,  and  what  pictures  he 
sold  were  to  personal  friends.   Although 
lie   was   always   poor   he  was   never  in 
actual   want,   and  considering  the   tem- 
perament of  the  man  and  the  joy  imbued 
in  his   pictures,  one   feels  sure  he  must 
have  known  a  very  happy  life. 

Rarely  docs  one  come  upon  work 
which  shows  such  an  essentially  emo- 
tional conception  of  nature's  best 
thoughts  as  one  sees  in  Wilson's  land- 
si  ape  so  tender  in  their  instinctive 
idealism,  so  exquisitely  refined  in  their 
masterly  colouring.  It  is  said  that  he 
dearl)  loved  trees,  and  one  can  readily 
sec  this  m  his  work,  lor  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  more  perfect  examples 
of  the  drawing  of  stems  and  branches. 
lie  loved,  too,  the  play  ol  sunlight  on 
the  leaves  of  autumn  hillsides,  the 
lengthening  shadows  ol  closing  day, 
the  tender  mystery  of  fading  light, 
the  restful  melody  ol  tippling  waves, 
and  In-  transposed  them  to  his  canvas 
without  losing  any  ol  their  idyllic  quality 
and  charm.  I  le  painted  poi  in  bei  ause 
he  lived  m  them,  and  could  not  do  oth<  i 
II  pii  tures  may  not  he  i  ruly 
great,  I  ire  o  rtainly  exquisite. 
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Some  of  his  figure  studies  show  strange  faults  of 
drawing,  especially  those  in  which  too  great  attention 
to  detail  called  for  an  apparent  over-working,  when 
the  artist  seems  to  have  lost  control  over  his  draw- 
ing in  his  effort  to  make  the  sentiment  embodied 
in  the  picture  altogether  (dear,  through  the  gesture 
or  attitude  as  expressed  by  the  figure.  This  is  not 
often  a  noticeable  defect,  however,  and  most  of  his 
figure  studies  are  altogether  admirable  and  satis- 
fying. Wilson's  best  picture  is  Asia,  a  large  oil 
painting  from  Shelley's  "Prometheus  Unbound,"  a 
very  strong  piece  of  work,  and  one  which  grasped 
one's  attention  immediately  on  entering  the  gallery. 
The  figure  is  powerfully  drawn,  the  expression 
rapt  and  sorrowful.  Alaston,  the  only  picture 
of  Wilson's  hung  at  the  Royal  Academy,  re- 
presents the  poet  of  Shelley's  poem  as  he  comes 
to  the  lonely  spot  in  the  wood  where  he  is  to  die  at 
moonrise.  Wild-eyed  with  terror  and  apprehension, 
he  draws  aside  the  branches  of  the  thicket  and 
peers  out  on  the  fast-dying  sunlight,  the  glow 
of  which  is  breaking  in  rich  splendour  above 
his  head,  touching  into  mellow  beauty  the  bright- 
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toned  autumn  foliage  of  the  wilderness, 

against  which  his  white  fai  e  stands  out  in 
pathetic-  isolation.  The  artist  lias  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  poem,  the  spirit  of 
absolute,  pitiless  solitude.  This  picture 
is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  finished 
pieces  of  work  from  the  artist's  brush. 

In  A  Spring  Song  the  poet  artist  is 
seen  at  his  happiest.  A  pastoral,  with 
the  breath  of  the  tenderest  spring  morn- 
ing sweeping  over  it — spring  in  the  air, 
and  spring  in  the  youthful  figures,  pour- 
ing out  their  simple  melody  :  and  spring 
in  the  daffodils,  smiling  up  at  them  from 
the  green  of  the  hillside.  The  Study  of 
an  Oak  Tree  is  an  inimitable  example 
of  Wilson's  genius  for  drawing  stems  and 
branches  from  nature,  and  a  most  delight 
ful  bit  of  colour  as  well.  In  The  Dance 
— a  study  for  the  unfinished  picture, 
Arcadia — and  in  Summer  and  the  Winds, 
the  artist  is  shown  as  altogether  sue 
cessful  in  the  fields  of  allegorical  com- 
position, and  in  giving  perfect  expression 
to  a  sense  of  movement  and  of  floating 
drapery.  The  Bacchante,  included  among 
the  illustrations,  is  both  strong  in  hand- 
ling and  rich  in  tone.  It  is  the  most  masterly 
piece  of  modelling  left  by  the  artist. 

In  summing  up  the  little  exhibition  of  Wilson's 
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work,  the  truth  is  forced  home  to  one  that  much 
of  the  world's  best  work  is  done  by  just  such  quiet, 
unassuming  natures  as  his. 
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SOME  STUDIES  IN  LEAD- 
PENCIL.     BY  PHIL  MAY. 


PHIL  MAY'S  reputation  as  a  draughtsman  rested  so  firmly  upon 
extraordinary  skill  in  pen  -  and  -  ink  work,  that  to  most  people 
achievements  with  the 
lead  pencil  are  pro- 
bably unfamiliar.  A 
study  of  the  sketches 
here  reproduced,  re- 
veals the  same  ori- 
ginality of  observa- 
tion, the  same  perfect 
command  over  his 
medium,  the  same 
economy  ol  expression, 
spontaneous  fluency 
and  characteristics  of 
hand  I  ing  observable 
in  his  pen  drawings. 
'1  h  e  illustrations  a  re 
r  <•  p  rii  d  u  c  e  d  from 
sketches  kindly  lent 
b)  Messrs.  Ernest 
Brown    and    Phillips  of 

the    Leicester    ( iallery. 
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III".  "  ARBEITERHEIM,"  OR 
WORKMEN'S  HOME,  VIENNA. 
BY    I.    A.    LUX 


.\  new  school  <>t'  architecture  ha--  arisen 
under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  Otto  Wagner,  ol 
Vienna.     The  principles  inculcated  by  this  gifted 

and  original  artist  have  resulted  in  a  new  style, 
based  on  the  requirements  of  modern  life.  Even 
architecture,  the  least  popular  of  the  arts,  has  not 
bi  i  i)  able  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  time:  in 
the  nineteenth  century  it  yielded  reluctantly  to  the 
demands  of  the  day.  though  always  affecting  the 
aspi  i  ts  of  a  past  style,  and  aiming  at  appearances 
rather  than  at  realities.  Hence  during  the  last 
century,  architecture,  once  the  mistress  of  the  arts, 
sank  into  a  decline,  and  quite  forgot  the  time  when 
its  noblest  efforts  bore  good  fruit  in  the  kindred 
arts  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  decoration.  And 
n.  obeying  i  ompulsion  rather  than  any  spontaneous 
inspiration,  some  living  attempts  were  made,  this 
merely  proved  that  genuine  needs  are  a  stronger 
power   than    a   love   of    show.      Little    at    first    was 


altered  in  the  externals  of  architectural  design,  and 
real  life  had  to  find  out  fur  itself  what  could  be 
achieved  under  the  guise  of  antique,  Roman, 
Gothic  or  baroque  architecture.  An  inventive 
mind  was  needed  to  release  US  from  tin  se 
fetters,  and  assert  our  freedom.  Such  an  oni 
is  Otto  Wagner.  His  aesthetic  principles  may  be 
summed  up  in  three  words — purpose,  (  (instruction. 
and  poetry.  Practical  sense  leads  him  to  purpose- 
ful construction,  and  to  evolve  form  from  construc- 
tion. To  understand  the  true  meaningof  these  three 
words  we  must  consider  the  sources  of  life  and  of 
art.  In  an  age  that  depends  on  tradition,  creative- 
n.ss.  alwavs  unsettling,  is  regarded  as  revolutionary. 
This  accounts  for  the  resistance  and  aversion  which 
Wagner  has  met  with  from  the  leading  artistic  and 
offii  ial  authorities-.  It  is  Wagner's  almost  tragical 
fate  that,  ill  spite  of  his  endeavours  and  organising 
]  lower,  nearly  all  his  great  designs,  filling  many 
folios,  remain  on  paper;  however,  he  is  not  the 
first  great  man  wrecked  by  the  narrow  views  of  his 
time. 

Still,  no  force  in  nature  is  wasted.     The  principles 
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implanted  by  Wagner  in  his  disciples  are  as  fruitful 
germs  developing  fast  in  the  younger  generation. 
The  whole  secret  of  the  success  of  Wagner's 
school  is  that  he  recognises  talent  and  exercises 
strict  selection.  Others  may  boast  of  the  number 
of  their  pupils  -sixty  or  more  in  a  year  :  hut  he 
sifts  his  down  to  ten,  or  even  five.  But  these  five 
are  a  host.  While  he  fights  the  Cerberus  of  official 
committees,  his  disciples  are  conquering  the  world 
of  small  things.  One  of  these  pupils,  not  yel 
famous  indeed,  but  capable  perhaps  of  becoming 
so,  is  I  lull,  n  (,,  ssner  ;  and.  since  he  is  not  widely 
known,  some  outline  of  his  artistic  antei  edents  and 
milieu  may  be  of  interest.  Though  still  quite 
young,   he   ha  designed    two   important 

public  buildings:  a  Savin  Banl  al  Czernowitz 
and  the  Workman's  Home  in  Vienna. 

To  design  a  building  for  the  modern  workman  is 
a  difficult  task,  and  a  newproblem  for  the  architect. 
The  stria  adaptation  of  the  structure  to  its  end 
presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  ri  i    ntsofthe 

modern   artisan  :  and,  besides    this,   the   art   ol 
pressing  the  social   idea  which    should   cha 
such  a  building.     Strict  tasti  l<  d  to  find  the 


right  proportions  without  hugeness,  simplicity  with 
out   meagreness,   and    strength   without    baldness. 
The   household    gods   of  comfort   and    hospitality 
must   be   found    there.     When  the  ens:    must   be 
limited,  as  was  the  case  here,  the  difficult) 
vated;   still,  this   has  its  advantages.     Everyth 
superfluous  must    b     ivo  i    d,  and  the  best  and  the 
most  must    be  made  of  a   little,  while  nothing   must 
be  found  la<  king.    Frugality  becomes  a  virtue ;  the 
compli  •:••  .>i  tin- task   lies  in  foreseeing  and    : 
viding  for  the  requirements  of  familj  sup 

plying  c  or  such  a  life,  from  the 

private  rooms  to  or  festive  and   political 

tings,  with  ai  i  i  >mm  i  ntertainrm 

1  ei     ■  ational  put  |  - 

i  tchieved  his  task  ?    'The 

ture  is   in   two   main  divisions:   the  dwelling  h" 
on    the    street  front,  and  a   large    hall    ai    the    ba 

with  a  vestibule  between  them  a<  from  the 

street.      i  I  round  floor,  under  the  dwellil 

0 
the  off]  tl   ■  .  -  mp  in}',  ■  the 

rary,  etc.  ;  and  nail  com] 

;    bedroom    will 
i  ,i 
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large  window,  a  closet  with  a  window,  entry,  kit- 
chen and  larder,  and  water  laid  on.  A  bathroom 
fur  eai  h  sel  ol  rooms  is  fitted  in  the  attics.  What 
is  most  novel  in  these  little  "flats"  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  windows,  the  single  large  window  of 
the  bedrooms  being  built  out  as  a  bay.  This. 
alternating  with  plain  windows,  is  the  architei  tural 
feature  of  the  facade,  and  suggests  from  the  outside 
the  arrangement  of  the  interior  ;  thus  there  is  an 
expression  of  truth  in  it  far  superior  to  any  super 
fii  ial  dei  oration  giving  an  ordinary  tenement-house 
the  appearance  of  a  mansion.  We  cannot  but 
regret,  however,  that  the  architect  and  builder  did 
not  go  a  step  further,  and  preserve  the  unity  ol 
effect  in  these  large  and  airy  dwelling-rooms  by 
designing  suitable  furniture  and  fittings,  on  a  pat- 
tern win.  h  some  workmen's  families  might  produce 


to  the  order  of  others.  Thus,  by  a  little  co-opera 
tion  the  work  might  lie  well  and  cheaply  done.  It 
cannot  now  be  said  that  the  workman's  home  is  an 
unsolved  problem,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  provide 
suitable  furniture,  a  crowning  effort  much  to  be 
desired.  I  mention  it  here  merely  as  a  suggestion, 
with  no  hint  of  blame,  for  within  the  home  the 
individual  is  supreme  for  good  or  evil  ;  but  the 
result,  if  achieved,  should  be  excellent. 

The  corporate  will  which  organised  the  whole, 
asserts  itself  very  rightfully  in  the  public  rooms  at 
the  back.  Here  the  individual  is  merged  in  the 
community,  the  thousand-headed  crowd  dwelling 
under  one  roof;  and  "bigness"  is  meet  and  fitting. 
Here,  in  the  middle  hall,  smaller  rooms  can  be 
shut  off  by  movable  divisions  for  the  different  clubs 
and  associations.  These  partitions  are  easily  re- 
moved when  common  interests  an1 
under  discussion,  and  we  then  have 
a  large  hall  in  which  all  the  in- 
habitants have  equal  rights  ;  and 
the  practical  purpose  effected  by 
these  movable  divisions  is  almost 
symbolically  significant.  Over  this 
hall  is  the  large  room  for  social 
meetings.  Like  any  other  part  of 
the  building,  it  is  accessible  from 
ill.'  vestibule  by  a  flight  of  stairs, 
three  metres  ami  a-half  wide  :  and 
this,  in  November,  190:,  during 
the  election,  was  the  scene  of  a 
tragii  al  conflict.  The  new  building 
already  has  a  history.  This  room, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery, 
hold    about    .v000    persons. 


Wll 
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Concerts   are    given    here,    political 
meetings   are   held,  and    (days   per- 
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formed,     for     which      there 
stage  and  proscenium. 

The  voting  architect  has  done 
his  utmost  to  adapt  his  principles 
to  practical  ends,  ami  to  use  the 
constructive  elements  in  such  a 
\ci\  as  to  contribute  to  aesthetic 
requirements.  This  is  particularly 
evident  in  the  ceiling  of  his  great 
hall,  which  is  constructed  of  iron 
!  n    iMi-,  .1111 1  .  .  Hi.  I.  le  .   lb,-  brains  are 

left  visible  and  painted  red,  forming 

a  very  decorative   feature;     not  less 
so   are   the    iron    balustrades   of  the 

: villi  iv.  the    iron    brackets  thai   sup 

port  it,  and  the  ventilators  in  the  roof. 
I  hi  hall  '  'p.  ns  on  n  i  a  large  garden. 
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To  return  to  the  street-front,  and  glance  at  the 
whole  effect.      A  basement  of  2\  metres  in   height 

is  built  of  red  artificial  stone     al e,  the  wall  is 

rough  cast,  and,  in  the  top  storey,  glazed  tiles. 
Flagstaff's  adorn  the  cornice,  and  these  are  remark- 
able as  being  horizontal.  They  were  to  carry 
hanging  red  flags,  but,  as  these  are  forbidden  by 
the  police,  they  support  signs  of  white  letters, 
"  Arbeiterheim," — and  so  cannot  arouse  the  wrath 
of  those  to  whom  the  red  hunting  is  an  offence. 

Joseph  A.  Lux. 
STUDIO-TALK 

m  our  Own  I  nts) 

LONDON.    -The  winter   exhibition    season 
has    begun    in     London    in    a    d& 
promising     fashion.        Actually    the    firsl 
show    to   open    was    that    of    Phil    May's 
" remaining  drawings "  at   the    Leicester  G 
l.ut   it    was   followed   within   a  few  days   by  exhibi- 
tions of  drawings  by  Charles   Keene  at  tin     I1 
Gallery,  works  by  members  of  the   Modern  Sketch 
( 'lull  at  the   Modern  < .  ■  d  water  coli  >ui 

Mr.  1  lavid  I  i-rei  n  .it   ( Iravi        G  fhi    l'hil 


May  collection  is  in  many  ways  the  most  important 
of  them  all.  It  mikes  a  convincing  assertion  of 
his  powers,  and  shows  certain  phases  of  his  Capa 
city  which  have  hitherto  been  almost  unknown  to 
the  general  public.  Many  of  the  drawings  in  it 
are  the  pen  ami  ink  originals  of  the  delightful 
illustrations  which  have,  during  recent  years,  ap- 
peared in  the  pages  of  Punch  and  other  periodicals; 
but  there  are,  besides,  many  things  which  will 
n   much    less  familiar,  even    to    comparatively 

close    students    of    l'hil    May's    performances. 

instance,    there     is    a    considerable     number    of 

examples   of   his   work   in   colour,    costume   stud 
in  coloured  chalks  and   water-colour  sketi  lies  d 
in  Holland,  all  of  which  are  distinguished  by  excep 
tion  readth  of  handling,  and   by  a 

very    personal    freshness    of    style  ; 
chalk    a'.''    pencil   drawings  are   included,  in  which 
he  has   rendered  with   surprising  subtlety  effects  ol 
light  and  shade.     Evidently  his  masterly  contra 
of  line  did   not   lead   him  to  neglect  other  lone 
expression  :  he  was   not   content    to  ialist 

in    o  >i     practice,    hut     aimed    at    and 

reached,   a    high    standard    i  :     in 

Through   all  ductions, 
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however,  runs  the  same  delightful  vein  of  genial 
humour,  broad  without  coarseness  and  telling 
without  being  exaggerated.  This  exhibition,  in- 
d,  emphasises  the  regret  winch  all  art-lovers 
feel  at  Ins  death  ;  tor  it  proves  that,  if  he  had  lived, 
ild  have  given  us  things  even  greater  than 
those  he  had  already  achieved. 


By  a  happy  inspiration  the  proprietors  of  the 
gallery  have  Idled  the  room  adjoining  that  <>,  ,  upied 
by  Phil  Max's  works  with  a  series  of  drawings  by 
Rowlandson.  Such  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  methods  of  two  of  the  greatest  English  masters 
of  humorous  design  is  really  invaluable  ;  they  have 
something  in  common,  and  yet  in  modes  of  stating 
their  observations  they  are  widely  apart.  Both 
sought  to  interpret  character,  hut  Phil  May  looked 
spei  ially  at  details  of  personality  and  dealt  with 
them  as  realistically  as  possible,  while-   Rowlandson 


made  his  points  by  travestying  personality  and  by 
building  up  a  regular  system  of  exaggeration  on  the 
characteristics  of  Iris  subject.  He  reflected  the 
point  of  view  of  a  period  when  wit  was  more  or 
less  coarse  and  obvious  :  and  no  one  suggested 
better  the  swaggering  habits  of  a  very  full-blooded 
community.  But  this  exhibition  shows  that  he 
was  more  than  a  simple  caricaturist.  It  includes 
several  dainty  water-colour  landscapes  and  some 
tain  iful  compositions  full  of  grace  and  charm. 


The  Charles  Keene  drawings  at  the  Dutch 
( iallery  illustrate  yet  another  phase  of  humour  and 
quite  a  different  type  of  technical  practice.  They 
are  the  work  of  a  man  who  saw  life  within  definite 
limits,  but  saw  it  all  the  same  with  surprising 
shrewdness  and  depth  of  insight.  Not  even  Leech 
interpreted  more  happily  the  oddities  of  middle- 
class  people,  and  the  stolid  unconsciousness  of  the 
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IK.iM    THE    DRAWING    IN    CHARCOAL    AND    WATER-COLOUR    BY    GILBER1     POSTER 


lower  orders  ;  and  hardly  any  other  draughtsman 
succeeded  in  expressing  such  exact  observations 
with  such  delightful  absence  of  executive  elabora- 
tion. Throughout  this  whole  series  of  drawings 
the  hand  of  an  artist  who  knew  exactly  what  he 
intended  to  do  is  plainly  to  be  perceived ;  there  is 
no  hesitation,  no  fumbling  with  materials,  but  a 
frank  din-ctiuss  in  the  use  of  the  draughtsman's 
devices  which  marks  the  man  who  has  convinced 
himself  that  the  means  he  employs  are  those  that 
will  give  him  most  surely  the  results  he  desires. 


Mr     David    Green's    water-colours    at    Graves's 

Gallery  are  pleasant  transcription  ol  Nature  which 
deserve  attention  chiefly  because  they  do  not 
attempt  to  do  more  than  record  agreeable  facts. 
The  artist  is  content  to  render  simply  subji 
which  have  been  judiciously  chosen,  and  to  avoid 
fanciful  adaptations.  His  work  is  honest,  strong, 
and  expressive  .  [  nol  lacking 

in  atmospheric  subtlety.     He  is  most  successful  in 
his  smaller  pieces :   in  his  larger  works  he  seems  to 
omi     of    hi.s   freshness    and    to    sacrifice   his 
spontaneity  in  an  effort  to  become  impressive. 


The    second    annual   exhibition   of    tin-    Mi 
Sketch   Club,  now   open  at  the   Modern   Gallery, 

Contains  some  excellent  little  pictures  in  various 
materials.  Mr.  (1.  C.  Haitc's  sunny  Study,  The 
Market,  Tangiers,  and  his  decorative  landscape, 
Old  Timber,  Mr.  Tom  Simpson's  Villagers  IIop- 
picking,  Mr.  John  Muirhead's  atmospheric  Sum- 
mer's Day,  Miss  J.  B.  Constable's  pastel  Late 
Harvest,  and  Miss  K.  (  ami  ron's  decorative  panel 
Pastoral  Bandits  (humble  bees  and  blossoms),  are 
perhaps  the  best  things  in  the  collection ;  but  th 

are    also    some    notable    contributions    by    Mr.    (  ). 

Garside,  Mr.  S.  Reid,  Mr.  Alyn  Williams,  and  Mr, 
Romilly  I  edden. 


The  two  drawings  here  illu 

ol     in   experiment   made   by    Mr.  Gilbert    1 
the    combinatii  m    of    charcoal    and    water 
Ordinary   rough  grained   water  colour   paper   is   un- 
suitable for  this  method  of  work,  for  it  takes  the 
i  ill  in  a  rough  and  spotty  wa         I        papei 
employed  by  Mi    Fostei  is  what   is  known  as  eon 
tinuous  cartridge.      I  he  p  rst   mounted  on 

drawing  of  the  subj 
then  made  upon  it,  the  cl  ubbed 
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in  with  a  stump  or  with  the  finger,  and  the  shadows 
ards  put  in  with  vigorous  lines.  The  lights 
are  then  wiped  out  with  soft  rubber  cut  to  a  suitable 
shape.  Without  further  preparation  the  colours 
are  washed  in  with  a  well-charged  large  brush,  as 
near  as  possible  the  desired  tint.  Some  of  the 
charcoal  is  displaced  by  this  process,  and  mingles 
with  the  colour,  but  this  helps  rather  than  detracts 
from  the  effect  of  the  drawing.  Alter  the  first  wash 
it  will  be  found  that  the  charcoal  is  fixed,  and  no 
conies  up,  but  washing  out  in  the  ordinary 
manner  is  very  readily  accomplished.  At  this  stage 
further  strength  can,  if  necessary,  be  added  with 
the  charcoal,  but  the  lights  cannot  now  be  taken 
out  with  rubber.  The  paper  used  by  Mr.  Foster 
has  a  slightly  creamy  tint  which  helps  the  tone,  and 
imparts  to  the  finished  work  the  mellowness  of  an 
old  drawing. 

Some  tine  examples  recently  added  to  the  collec- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  embroidery  at  South  Reusing 
ton  are  now  exhibited  there  in  the  Tapestry  Court. 
They  were  obtained  from  the  Hochon  Collection, 
which  was  recently  sold  in  Paris.  The  Museum 
owes  one  of  the  best  among  them  to  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  |.  H.  Fitzhenry,  who  placed  at  the  disposal 


of  the  authorities  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  the 
beautiful  Italian  orphrey  dating  from  the  second 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century  (No.  831  — 1903). 
It  is  remarkable  both  for  beauty  and  fineness  of 
workmanship,  and  for  the  simple  and  expressive 
manner  in  which  the  artist  has  told  the  story  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  :  the  subject  is  represented  in  nine 
si  rues,  beginning  with  the  rejection  of  Joachim's 
offering  in _  the  Temple,  and  ending  with  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  The  orphrey  probably 
belonged  to  a  cope,  and  maybe  compared  with 
that  on  the  cope  No.  5S0  —  18S4,  exhibited  in 
a  wall-case  in  the  Italian  court.  An  English 
orphrey  (No.  S27 — 1903)  conies  in  no  degree- 
behind  this  Italian  example  in  technical  qualities, 
and  forms  another  illustration  of  the  remarkable 
pre-eminence  of  English  embroideries  in  the  earlier 
Gothic  period.  Opus  Anglicanum  had  acquired  a 
celebrity  on  the  continent  of  Europe  before  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  beautiful 
examples  dating  from  that  and  the  following 
centurv,  and  showing  unmistakable  signs  of 
English  ongm.  are  still  to  be  found  in  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  and  elsewhere.  The  orphrey  in  question 
belongs  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
may  1«-  corrroared  with  the  famous  Syon  Cope,  and 
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other  less-known  early  English  embroideries 
exhibited  among  the  vestments  adjoining  tin- 
Italian  Court.  Part  of  another  English  orphrey 
in  two  pieces  (Nos.  828  and  8211  1903)  belongs 
to  a  slightly  later  period.  Two  complete  chasu 
bles  were  also  acquired,  one  of  green  bro 
(No.  830 — 1903)  with  French  orphreys  of  the 
fifteenth  century  embroidered  with  female  saints. 
and  the  other  of  green  velvet  (No.  825 — 1903), 
with  a  line  Flemish  orphrey  of  the  early  years  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  representing  a  Tree  ol 
Jesse.  Two  bands  of  Cologne  work  (Nos.  S23 
and  824 — 1903)  illustrating  the  possibility  of 
combining   the   weaver's   and   embroiderer's   art. 


IINDING 


IND    EXECUTED 
BY    Ml"    E.  J.  GEDYE 


date  from  the  latter  part  of  tin  fifteenth  century. 
One  other  piece  may  be  mentioned  an  or] 
from  a  chasuble  (No.  S26 — 1903)  bearing  the 
date  1526  on  a  cartouche  beneath  the  central 
figure  of  David,  ami  most  probably  of  I  1 
workmanship.  It  forms  a  simple  and  useful  ex- 
ample of  continental  work  at  a  period  when  the 
art  of  the  embroiderer  in  this  country,  after  a 
decline    during   the    Wars    of    the     Rose-.,    shone 

again  for  a  brief  period  before  it >  practical  ex- 
tinction, as  far  a  work  i>  1  oncerned, 
at  the  dissolution  of  thi 


Of  the  three  bindings  illustrated,  two  of  them 
are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Sangorski  and  Sutcliffe, 


BOOKUIM'INe. 


NED  AND  I 
BY  c.  ■  rCLIFFI 
FORWARDED    BY    F.   SAN 


and  the  third  is  a  specimen  of  the  work  of  Miss 
E.  J.  Gedye.  The  autobiography  of  such  a  brilliant 
decorative  craftsman   as   Benvenuto  Cellini   lends 
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itself  admirably  to  elaborate  binding,  and,  as 
may  be  seen,  such  has  been  given  to  it  by  its 
binders.  It  is  covered  in  red  Niger  morocco 
and  flexibly  sewn,  so  that  the  raised  bands 
ling  en  its  back  are  the  cords  on  which 
the  book  is  constructed,  and  not,  as  is  unfortu- 
nately too  often  the  case,  imitation  cords  added 
after  the  sewing  is  done.  The  construction  of 
the  pattern  is  also  intimately  connected  with  the 
bands,  being  an  arrangement  of  five  groups  of 
lines  stretched  across  the  cover  on  a  level  with 
the  bands  and  three  vertical  groups.  At  the  points 
where  the  lines  cross  there  is  an  elaborate  inter- 
lacement comprising  knotted  bosses  enclosing  a 
geometrical  formation  of  leaves  inlaid  in  green 
with  white  dots,  the  whole  tightly  filled  with 
gold    points,    giving    a    jewelled    appearance    of 
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great  richness.  The  pattern  illustrates  the  possibili- 
ties in  the  manipulation  of  thin  gold  lines  treated 
as  strings,  drawn  tightly  from  point  to  point  and 
knotted  in  certain  positions.  The  second  illustra- 
tion (a  presentation  case  made  for  Lord  Roberts) 
in  the  treatment  of  its  design  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  former  cover.  Bound  in  green  levant,  it  is 
tooled  in  a  conventional  pattern  of  roses,  with  a 
bi  irder  of  light-green  shamrocks.  In  the  centre  the 
arms  of  Lord  Roberts  appear  in  gold  and  enamel. 
Compared  with  the  geometrical  formation  of  the 
previous  pattern,  this  shows  a  freer  method  of  mani- 
pulation, also  excellent  in  its  way.  It  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  the  latter  design  how  the  long 
lines  of  growth  acquire  their  strength  and  solidity 
by  interlacing  with  each  other.  From  the  illus- 
tration of  the  binding  by  Miss  Gedye  it  is  pss 
sible  to  form  some  idea  of  the  value  of  Messrs. 
Sangorski  and  Sutcliffe's  teaching,  since  not  only 
the  pattern  was  designed  by  the  pupil  herself, 
but  also  the  tools  with  which  she  worked. 
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R.i  iders  of  THE  STUDIO  are  already  familial 
with  the  nit  thuds  employed  by  Mr.  (1.  T.  Bug 
guley,  of  Newcastle-under  Lyme,  in  the  decoration 
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of  his  dainty  and  beautiful  "Sutherland"  bindings. 
We  have  pleasure  in  giving  illustrations  here  oi 
three  of  his  latest  productions,  carried  out  from 
designs    by    Mr.    Leon  V.  Solon  and    Mr.  Walter 

( 'ram  . 


We  give  on  p.  i(>o  illustrations  of  some  clever 
designs  for  a  silver  jewel-casket,  a  silver  inkstand, 
and  a  clock  ease,  by  Mr.  Ernest  Smith.  The  clock 
is  intended  to  be  east  in  silver,  with  enamelled  dial, 
and  base  in  oak.  The  height,  including  the  base, 
is  fifteen  inches. 

Mr  James  Preston,  a  drawing  by  whom  is 
illustrated    on    page    i6r,    is   a   young  artist  who 


has  attained  prominence  in  American  publica- 
tions by  his  designs  for  page  decorations  and 
covers.  He  has  also  done  excellent  book-pit 
posters  and  bindings.  He  has  travelled  and 
studied  for  some  years  in  France.  His  drawings 
of  old  architecture  are.  rendered  in  a  strong  decora- 
tive spirit,  with  a  bold  style  of  heavy  lines,  supple- 
mented by  touches  of  flat  colour.  As  pictures  they 
are  wonderfully  real,  as  well  as  being  satisfying  bits 
of  decoration.  His  original  way  of  seeing  things, 
and  the  determined  manner  in  which  he  expresses 
his  impressions,  in  good  terms  with  tasteful  selec- 
tion, lift  his  drawings  above  the  multitude  of 
mere  pictorial  sketches  which  often  profess  to  tell 
more  and  fail  to  do  as  much.  Mr.  Preston  has 
made,  "many  successful 
drawings  of  child  life, 
excellent  as  illustrations 
and  having  that  decorative 
quality  so  necessary  to  the 
making  of  pleasing  pages 
and  artistic  books.  His 
designs  for  page  ornami  n 
tation  are  always  thought 
out  for  their  effect  when 
combined  with  type ;  they 
are  never  too  severe,  and 
are  always  made  interest- 
ing with  imaginative  syn 
holism.  A  delightful  vein 
of  fancy  is  found  in  his 
drawings  of  Dream 
Country  .  castellated  towns 
of  wonderful  architecture, 
houses,  churches, 
chateaux  built  of  flowing 
lines  out  of  decorative 
landscapes  combined  in  a 
most    pli  '>d    highly 

artistic  manner.  This 
strong  imaginative  style, 
with  his  sympathy  for  child 
life,  ought  to  make  him 
a  most  happy  illustrator 
of  fairy  tales.  The  serious 
irative  qualitu  s  of  his 
work  promise  well  lor  his 
artistic  future. 


'  Sin  HERLAND       BINDING 
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of  her  art  education  in  Paris.  Miss  Greene 
shows  promise  oi  establishing  a  reputation?  for 
portrait  painting. 


E 


shows. 


DINBURGH.— This   year's   exhibition  "of 

the  Society  of  Scottish  Artists  is  arranged 

with   the  excellent  taste  which   one  has 

come    to    associate   with    the    society's 

The  ensemble  is  admirable,  the  pictures 

are  not   crowded  on   the  walls,  and   the  sculpture, 


DESIGN   l"OR    W   INKSTAND  IN  CAST  SILVER       BY   ERNEST  SMITH 
(Stt  London  Studio-  7 

includes  an  expressive  and  powerful   figure 

by    M.   Rodin    and     thro     pieces— one    of    them 

the  fine  Image  Finder,   by   Mr.   \V.  R.  Colton — is 

ously and  decoratively  placed.     Loan  pictures 

an     few,    but   amongst    them   is  a   most   beautiful 

Mi  Taggart     a  j  anse  of  blue  summer  sea, 

spreading  from  a  sandy  beach,  on  which  the  calm 

water   laps  gently   in    long  drawn    pulsations,   to  a 

wonderfully  painted   horizon,  on  which  Ailsa  Craig 

to    float,   and    the    far-off  Ayrshire   coast   is 

pa'tially  veiled  in  an  advancing  shower,  delicate  as 

gos'amer  —  a    picture    which    combines     realism, 

d    craftsmanship  in    rich    measure,  and 

one    that    thrill    of    intense    pleasure    which 

none   but    the    finest   art    ever    brings.      Amongst 

■  I  bibited    i  antini's    mountain 

landscape.    Punishment   <•!    Luxury,    which    is    ex- 

at  ono    tri        nd    i    lutiful,  despite 

manni  n  d     handling    and     the     competition 

of    the     allegorical     figures     in     the     foreground. 
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DESIGN    FOR    A    1EUEI     I    ISKET       BV    ERNEST    SMITH 
(See  London  Studio-Talk) 

And  it  is  curious  that  these  two — the 
most  distinctive  pictures  in  the  exhibi- 
tion— are  (with  a  Raphael  Collin,  which 
does  not  represent  him  at  his  best) 
almost  the  only  high-pitched  pictures 
in  it  ;  a  fact  which  suggests  wonder 
whether  active  artistic  preference  or  pre- 
judice, desire  to  escape  the  difficulty  of 
painting  colour  in  full  light,  or  a  wish  to 
give  unity  of  effect  to  the  rooms,  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  low  tone  which 
dominates  the  exhibition  as  a  whole. 
Even  the  Manet  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Cowan's 
collection  is  low  toned  ;  but  it  is  a  curious 
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BY    JAMES    PRESTON 
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ot  merit,  the  main  interest  centres 
in  the  landscapes.  Mr.  Can 
Mitchell  sends  threi  refined  and 
seriously  studied  effects  of  atmo- 
sphere over  widely  different  typ  ol 
landscape;  Mr.  C.  II.  Mackie,  a 
charming  drawing  of  a  cottage 
garden;  Mr.  Marjoribanks  Hay,  a 
tiny  but  exquisite  Spring  water- 
colour  :  Mr.  Marshall  Brown,  a  sea 
study  of  consideiable  power ;  while- 
Mr.  James  Paterson,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Noble,  Mr.  R.  B.  Nisbet,  Mr. 
I  adenlu  ad,  Mr.  Riddell,  and  others 
are  represented  by  characteristic 
work.  Miss  Meg  Wright's  Bend  of 
the  River  and  Niedpath  Castle  are 
touched  with  an  imaginative  si  use 
of  landscape  beauty  which  redeems 
their  incomplete  and  somewhat 
slovenly  handling;  and  much  the 
same    may    be   said   of    The    Fond, 

by   Mr.    Harry    \1. gor.      As  a 

piece  of  direct  and  masterly  paint- 
ing, nothing  in  the  rooms  is  quite 
so  convincing  as  Mr.  S.  J.  Peploe's 
Fruit  Study.  J.  L.  C. 


B 


and  a  fascinating  piece,  decorative  in  intention, 
and  perhaps  unfinished,  and  rather  different 
from    his    typical    work. 


Although  several  of  the  portraits,  notably  two  or 
three  in  subdued  colour  and  low  tone  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Borthwick  and  a  charming  bust  of  a  lady  by  Mrs. 
Nisbet,  are  admirable  in  their  own  way,  while 
Mr.  Edwin  Alexander,  Mr.  George  Pirie,  and  Mr. 
George  Smith  have  excellent  animal  pictures,  and 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  figure  subjects 


IRMINGHAM.        Mr. 
Arthur    |.    Gaskin,    who 
has    recently    been    ap- 
pointed   headmaster    of 
the  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths'  Art 
School,   in  place  ol    Mr.  Catterson 
Smith,    inaugurated    his  reign    with 
an  exhibition  of  his    work,   held  at 
the      School      in      Vittoria      Street. 
Most    readers   ol  Tm    Studio  are 
familiar  with  Mr.  G  tsl  in     m  n  k,  and 
his  versatility  and  resource  were  well 
sin  iwn  in  the  the  examples  on  view. 
Designs  for  book  illustration  in  his 
well-known    style  covered    one  side  of  the  loom. 
and  as  interesting  work   as  any  in  the  exhibition 
■ ..  ,       omi  iod  pencil  drawings.     His 

of  colour,  too,  was  well  demonstrated  in  his  pic- 
tures, which,  although  displaying  some  mannerisms. 
iv  ri(  h  and  d<  o  irative. 


Naturally,  main  attention  was  ci  i  >n  his 

exhibit    ol  ry.      Rathi  ival    in    spirit 

oi    the    old     Italian    jewellery    than    any    striking 
innovation,  il  i     mam  points  ol  merit  ol  its 

own.       The    cl  '•     in    pleasing 
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HIGH-ALTAR    FRON  1  A! 


DESIGNED    BY    ROBER'l     HILTON.       EXECUTED    BY 
THE    MISSES    DUCKWORTH    AND    Miss    MITCHELL 


"   \    I'l  IRTRAI1        I  l        MISS   TAYI  I.K    GREENE 

i   ■      I       ion    S/ita 

ol    coloui    "I    inexpensive  gems  or  stones, 
ihe    possibilities  "I    a    wider    scope  for 
thi    trad     d      gnei   and  \\<  irkman  from   the   si  ind 
point   i  ct,  rather  than  fn  >m  that 

of  inti  only. 

Altogether,  the  exhibition  showed  verj  well  the 
ractei  ol  the  artist,  w  ho  lias  now  to 
face  thi  difficult  task  ol  impressing  his  theories 
and  thoroughness  upon  the  students  sent  to  him. 
The  '  ompromise  between  the  standard  of  the  artisl 
and  the  demands  ol  the  trade  is  nol  easy  to 
162 


mplish      We  can  only  say  tli.it.  as  artist  and 

craftsman,  Mr.  Gaskin  has  every  opportunity  of 
showing  his  power  and  making  a  decided  mark  upon 
the  pupils  under  his  cue.  A.  S.  W. 


CHALICE    AND    PATEN    IN 
II  \  IK    AND    EN  \MEI  s 
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ALTAR    I  K'  ISS 


BY    R.    HILTON 


CHESTER.-  For  an  enthusiastic  crafts- 
man such  as  Mr.  Robert  Hilton  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  more  suitable 
environment  than  the  ancient  city  of 
Chester,  and  no  place  more  suitable  for  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  work  than  the  fine  old  Chapter  House 
of  the  Cathedral.  Here  was  recently  displayed  an 
exceedingly  fine  collection  of  Mr.  Hilton's  design 
and  craftsmanship,  consisting  mainly  of  ecclesi- 
astical ornaments,  all  displaying  evL 
devotion  and  a  di  of  the  mystic 

symbolism  oi  tl  times.      A  few  illustrations 

are  here  given  of  this  exhibited  work.  A  very  line 
chalice  and  paten  in  silver,  executed  for  St.  John 
the  Baptist  Church,  Croydon,  bears  the  vini 
the  chief  decoration,  and  green  translucent  enamel 
rs  are  introduced  in  the  roi  its  of  the  l  ine,  while 
the  letters   f  ESI  "Id  cloisons  with  ruby 

tr.ui  and. 


I"!     the    memorial     chancel     to    the     late     Mi. 
Gladstone,  al   St.  Matthew's,  Buckli  >>  altar 

cross  and  pair  o  ,  also  a 

and  hymn  board.  The  cross  is  in 
coppei  riveted  together  with  silver  rivets.  Op  the 
i  entre  in  c  pousse  is  the  olive.  The  centre  plaque, 
on  a  ground  oi  ruby  translucent,  shows  the 
Dei  in  Limoges  enamel:  the  other  tour  plaques 
are  in  silver,  with  an  emblem  of  an  I  n  list  in 
h,    worked    in   repousse   on    an:  til    blue 

enamel  ground. 


The  altai  icks  are  bright  riveted  copper. 

From    the    base    a    rose   runs    up    the    shafl 
ath    the   candle   socket. 


A  prayer  board  I'  n  (  hrist  Church,  I 
green-toned  oak.  having  an  antique  bronze  crucifix 

placed  upon  a  background  of  blue  opalesque  trans- 
lucent enamel.       The    letters    Alpha,  (tm 
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blue  (in  a  ruby  ground,  mounted  in  small  copper 
beads. 


The  small  figures  of  adoring  angels  in  the  panel; 
wen     illuminated    on    vellum    by   Miss    Agnes   A 

I  lilton  ;  these  are  made 
removable  for  the  insertion 
of  the  names  of  those 
who  solicit  the  pray  rs  ol 
the  congregation. 


panels  of  blue  and  green  brocade.  A  ruby  trans- 
lucent enamel  occupies  the  centre  of  each  rose, 
and  the  branches  are  green  mother-of-pearl.  The 
words  "Alleluia  "  are  worked  in  black  upon  white 

brocade. 

Another  and  more  elaborate  altar  cross,  about 
30  inches  in  height,  is  for  the  private  chapel  of 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  at  Eaton.  The  base 
is  raised  work  of  bronzed  copper,  representing  the 
walls  and  twelve  gates  of  the  Holy  City.  A  pearl 
shows  between  the  pierced  letters  Alpha  and 
Omega  in  each  gate,  while  the  twelve  precious 
stones  described  in  Revelations  are  set  in  the  wall 
Spai  es  between  the  gates. 


The  corner  buttress  watch  towers  emblemise  the 
four  Evangelists  ;  (lowing  down  between  them  is 
the  river  of  life  in  opalesque  translucent  enamel. 


fhe  bronzed  copper  cross,  silver  riveted,  has  on 
its  front  the  corn,  and  on  its  back  the  tree  of  life, 
all  in  silver,  partly  cast  and  tooled. 


The  figure  of  our  Lord  is  in  bronze,  and  the 
Madonna  and  Child  in  cast  silver  tooled.  Both 
the  canopy  and  the  pelican  plaque  are  repousse 
silver. 

The  vine  and  rainbow  halo  around  the  ('loss  are 
in   translucent   enamel,   with   the  fruit  represented 


1>\  carbuncles  set  in  silver. 


;. 


H.  B.  B. 


The    high  -  altar    frontal 

and    a nt epencl in  in     foi 

Chester      Cathedral,      de 

signed   by   Mr.  1  lilton  and 

the     Misses 

rth     .iinl     Mis-, 

Mitchell    ol     <  hi  iter,    are 

h  mdsomely    worked 

in  gold   thread  on  a  pearl) 

white    silk    bn  n  ade,    intro 

dui  ing  mblem       th< 

(  >  liar.  the  cypress 

and  other  plants  worked  111 

:    (1   silks.      The   ante 

pendium     is     in    alternate 

r    ! 
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LI\  ERPOOL. 
The     Liver] 
A(  adi  mj    i  >l   Arts 
its  annual 
exhibition  on  <  li  tobi  l  ?8th. 
As  a  representath 
tion  of  local  work  it  ought 
to  be  more  wid<  ly  known 
This    year    tl 

has  the  advantage  of  a. 
more  1 1  imrw  dious  gall 
— until  recently  the 
occupied  by  Robert  !  owlei 
— where  the  exhibits  of 
.  sculp- 
ture, jewellery,  etc.,  i  an 
be  better  displayed  than 
hitherto. 


W.    \V.    RUTHERFORD,    ESQ.,    M.P. 
LORD    MAY<  IR    I  H     LIVES 


FROM    Till:    PORTRAH     BY 

.:.    II  \i  !     m 


The    catalogue    givi 
short  historv  of  the  Liver- 
pool     Academy     from     its 
foundation  in    1S10  to  the 
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it  day.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on 
awarding  a  prize  to  a  young  and  unknown 
. .111-1    named    Millais   for   his    picture   The   Blind 

the  Academy  was  deprived  of  an  annual 
grant  of  two  hundred  pounds  from  the  muni- 
cipal funds,  the  corporation  considering  that 
gift  was  being  wasted  upon  obs<  me 
artists.  Bereft  of  this  support,  the  society  re- 
mained dormant  lor  many  years,  its  usefulness 
crippled;  and  though  the  gram  has  never  been 
renewed,  as  a  body  corporate  the  Academy 
revived,  and  is  now  flourishing  and  extend- 
ing its  aid  to  many  rising  young  artists,  while- 
others  mi  recognised 
position  are  attraeted 
ti>    its    membership. 


promoting  the  Public  Art  Gallery,  and  has  made 
many  important  gifts  of  paintings  to  it,  in  addition 
to  using  the  weight  of  his  influence  in  favour  of  a 
wise  expenditure  of  public  funds  on  works  oi 
acknowledged  mer  t. 


Colonel   Harding  it  was,  also,   who  drew  up  the 
scheme  for  the   laying   out  of  the  City  Square 

a    work   just    completed and    who   presented    the 

whole  of  its  adornments,  with  the  exception  of 
the  statues  of  Watt  and  Harrison,  which  are  the 
gifts  of  Mr.  Richard  Boston  and  the  late  Mr.  K. 
Wainwright.  


Among  the  many  ex- 
cellent portraits  by  local 
artists  exhibited  this  year 
at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery, 
a  foremost  place  is  taken 
by  that  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Liver- 
pool (W.  Watson  Ruther- 
ford, M.P.),  by  C.  Hall 
Wale,  who  in  every  sue- 
ceei  ling  work  persistently 
advances  his  reputation  for 
conscientious  and  skilful 
technique,  harmonious 
colour,  graceful  composi- 
te in,  and  a  '  i  >n\  in.  ing  reali 
■.limn  of  the  individuality 
..I  his  sitter.  II.  B.  B. 

LEEDS.  -Public- 
spirited 
arc.  fortunate]',. 
by  no  mea  n  ■ 
in  the  great  indus 
trial  centres  of  England, 
but  it  is  seldom  that  a 
love  of  art  is  the  keynote 
of  their  munificent  under- 
takings.      1  iwevtr, 

,    Colonel   'I".    Walter 

n.  not  only 
i-,   Inn    i  onstant    in 

tO      luster 
fellow    town-; 

a    lo\  i 

He     was     instrumental     in 
[66 


l  l   \  l  ill.);  Wl  i..l. 
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A.R.A.  Two  triangular 
spaces  terminate  an  outer 
balustrade  on  the  Post 
Office  side  of  the  square  , 
and  on  this  balustrade  arc 
placed  statues  of  Joseph 
Priestley,  the  scientist, 
Dean  Hook,  the  divine, 
John  Harrison,  the  philan- 
thropist, and  James  Watt, 
the  inventor.  The  statue 
of  Priestley  is  by  Mr. 
Drury,  A.R.A.,  those  of 
James  Watt  and  John 
Harrison  by  Mr.  Fehr,  and 
that  of  Dean  Hook  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Pomeroy.         F.  ( '. 

PARIS.— M.  Saglio, 
member  of  the 
Institute,  the  dis 
tinguished  and 
respei  ted  dire<  tor  of  the 
Cluny  Museum,  the  worthy 
sui  cessor  of  1  )u  Sommer- 
ard,  has  just  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  poet,  M. 
Haraucourt,  who  is  not 
equipped  for  so  delicate 
a  mission,  cither  by  his 
studies  or  his  previous 
work.  To      control      a 

museum    like    Cluny    one 


Tin-  view  ol  the  square, 
illusti.it!  d  on  page  165, 
shows  tl  1  gi  neral  effect 
of  the  si  heme.  The 
statue  of  the  lilac  k  Prince, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Brock, 
K.A.,  is  in  the  centre  ol 
il  circular  platform, 
about  a  hundred  feet  in 
diametei ,  and  is  sin 
rounded  by  .1  balu 
ol  polished  marble.  (  )n 
this   balustrade   have     been 

placed    eight    beautiful    al- 
legorical  figure;  s   repn    1  nl 
ing      Morn      and       Even 
i  are  used  as  lighting 

standards     and     are     the 
work  ol    Mr.  Alfred    1  h  my. 


BOO  I 


(See  Si         ■  •  I 
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Stockholm  Studio-Tall;) 


DESH 

EXEI         !  i  ■ 


needs  the  technical  and  practical  knowledge  ol 
the  expert,  combined  with  the  patiently  acquired 
erudition  of  the  archaeologist,  and  M.  Haraucouit 
is  neither  expert  nor  archaeologist.  What  will  he  do 
with  the  new  catalogue,  the  classing  of  the  collec- 
tions? and  what  will  be  the  weightofhis  opinion  when 
it  is  a  question  of  the  attribution  of  such  and  sui 
work?     And,  what  is  more  till,  when  he  is 

offered  a  work  of  art.  a  forcelaine,  or  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture, will  he  be  able  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the 
false?  Unprejudiced  folk  will  learn  with  sad  surprise 
that  notorious  recent  experiences  have  been  in  vain. 


M.   Henri    Monod,  a  great    Parisian   bibliophile. 
who  owns  one  of  the  finest 
libraries   in    Paris,  lias    had 
the  happy  idea    of  entrust 
ing  to  nine  hinders  the  cari 
of  binding   each   the   sun 
work  according  to  his  taste 
and  fancy— an  original  ex- 
periment, which  might  well 
be   repeated    on    a    largei 
scale.     The  artists  selected 
by      M.      Monod        MM. 
Bretault,  <  lanape,  <  !arayon, 
David,     Durrand,    Geridel, 
Kieffer,      Lortic,      and 
Noulhac  —  were     hitherto 
almost  unknown,  and  their 
selection   shows    the    1 
level  attained  by  our  young 

.  irati  >rs  nowadays. 


right    to    demand    of  thi  m, 
now   that   thi  il    ten 

dency  of  modern   bini 
has  been  made  51 

r,  is  that  they  shall 
not  confine  themselves  to 
the  production  of  costly 
works,  such  as  would  be 
inaccessible  to  all  savi 
few  collect! Ms.    The  1  u 

thi     l It,  and    thi     i 

tiful  art-book,  is  becoming 
more    .mil     more    wide- 
spread,   and    the    humbli 
amateur  ought   to    be 
to  pretend  to  line  bindings. 

I  ake  the  1  hiel  wi  irks  ol 
the  kind  of  recent  years  : 
those     of      l'rouve     and 

of  the  little  knot  of  leather  workers  Hestaux, 
Gruber,  and  Wiener — who  have  followed  his  traces 
— or,  if  vou  prefer  it,  his  impulse  since  the  time 
when  he  exhibited  his  fust  leather  work  in  col- 
laboration with  Camille  Martin,  who  died  prema- 
turely tour  years  since  :  or  examine  the  line 
specimens  by  Meunier,  by  Marius  Michel,  and 
vou   will  agree  that   these  bindings   are   often   so 

elaborate  and  so  ,  ostly  as  to  render  them  genet 
inaccessible. 

In    the    interests   of    the   public,    and    also    of 
criticism,   it  is  almost    a    pity  that   wi  uld 

Ik-  devoting  themselves  so  generally  to  decorative 


BY    Til.     HOI  Ml:.  1! 
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art,  filling  our  exhibitions  with  amateurish  work  and  Madame  de  Frumerie,  too,  are  both  artists 
altogether  devoid  of  skill  or  character;  at  the  displa>ing  individuality  of  the  highest  order, 
same  time,  one  notes  certain  happy  exceptions  to  Madame  Alexandra  Thaulow,  wife  of  the  great 
this  rule.  Such  is  Madame  Besnard,  for  instance.  Scandinavian  painter  dwelling  in  Paris — one  of  the 
who  does  honour  to  her  art :  while  Madame  Valgren      most  familiar  figures  at  our  exhibitions — may  also 

take  pride  in  possessing  a  thoroughly 
personal  art.  In  binding,  where,  alas! 
ime  sees  so  much  that  is  hesitating  and 
inharmonious,  Madame  Thaulow  has 
already  won  a  well-merited  reputation, 
which  has  gone  beyond  the  circle  of 
what  is  known  as  "  Society,"  and  be- 
come a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
among  the  ■  public  generally.  When 
the  exhibition  of  bookbinding  was 
held  some  time  ago  at  the  Musee 
Gallic  ra,  Madame  Thaulow's  show- 
case attracted  attention  by  its  variety 
and  its  grace.  The  charm  of  these 
bindings  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  none  of  the  massive  heaviness 
uf  so  many  productions  of  this  kind. 
One  should  be  able  to  handle  a 
hi  ink  with  ease,  and  not  be  forced 
to  rest  content  with  beholding  it 
displaying  its  beautits  behind  glass 
or  on  the  library  shelf;  and  Madame 
Thaulow  understood  this  perfectl)  when 
she  executed  the  bindings  now  repro- 
duced  here.  But  these  bindings  are  in- 
teresting, not  onlj  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  utility  and  intelligent  appli 
cation  ;  their  ornamentation  delights 
one-  by  its  graceful  interpretation  ol 
Nature,  rendered  with  a  very  special 
sense  of  decoration;  moreover,  the 
colouring  of  these  mosaics  of  leather  is 
restrained  and  fresh,  and  the  hollyhocks 
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and  the  hortensias,  the  bunches  of  mistletoe  and  the 
poppies,  which  form  some  of  her  favourite  motifs, 
gi    to  make  up  a  delicious  symphony.  H.  F. 

STOCKHOLM.— We  give  on  pages  168 
and  169  illustrations  of  two  admirable 
bookbindings,  the  outcome  of  the 
collaboration     of     a  and     a 

craftsman  of  more  than  average  ability  and 
resource,  Mr.  Th.  Holmboe  and  Mr.  11.  M. 
Refsum.  These  bindings  display  a  good  deal 
of     originality     of      treatment,     and      yet      retain 


the    Northern   charai  teristics  which    are   at 

charming   and   dignified. 


Love  of  the  Viking  era.  its  weiid  fancies 
powerful  subji  cts,        ms  to  have  filled   the  very 

soul  of  a  young   Swedish   artist.  Mr.  ('..  llallsti. 
whose  work    was   introduced    to   readers  of  Thi 
i>io  some  years  ago.      He  had  then  aroused 
attention    with    a    decorative    frieze    representing 
on  ships  of  the  old   Northmen. 


His   drawings,  done  in  a  resolute  and  charac 

teristie  ;     lull     ol 

ideal  sentiment,  are  not 
f^^^^^m^K  aiently    seen,    but    they 

are  always  true  pieces  of  art. 
Illustrations  for  a  work  by 
the  Finnish  poet,  I.  I.. 
Rui  /*//<•  Elk   i . 

lers.  translated  into  English, 
are  his  principal  efforts  in 
this  direction. 


eoVER 


ItV    M 


Mi.  1  [allstrdm's  de<  p  and 
scholarly  insight    into   the 
symbolism  of  the  old  : 
and  into  the  history  of  his 
country,  has  taken  .1  | 
fill  expi 

sketches  for  the  decoration 
of  a  museum.     In  thi 
corative  mural  paintings  the 
symbolical 

drasil  forms  Iral  fea 

1  tales 
from  the  North,  well  fitted 
for  di 

set    forth    in    a    style    thor- 
oughly  well    suited    to   tin- 
mot;'.  S.   1  . 
'7' 
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PRAGUE. —  I  propose  here  to  cast  a 
glance  at  the  latest  work  done  in  the 
School  of  Industrial  Art  in  Prague.  In 
this  school,  under  the  efficient  super- 
ol  the  1  >ir<  i  ti  r.  Mr.  Stibral,  the  teachers 
are  not  only  competent  technical  guides,  but  they 
also  aim  at  a  high  artistic  standard.  Prague  has 
never  rushed  with  open  arms  to  meet  modern 
tiste  halfway  :  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  regard 
it  as  reactionary,  and  rarely  ready  to  welcome  any- 
thing new.  The  industrial  arts  have,  nevertheless, 
responded  to  the  modern  movement. 


Jan  Kotera,  a  man  of  marked  individuality,  has 
exercised  his  influence  in  this  direction.  This 
was  noticeable  in  the  room  arranged  by  him  in 
the  recent  School  exhibition.     The  first  impression 
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was  of  puritanical  severity  in  the  plain,  solid  character 
of  the  general  design.  Ash-wood  was  used  through- 
out, and  the  very  reserved  use  of  metal  inlay  did 
not  counteract  the  simplicity  of  the  effect.  The 
furniture  was  designed  on  English  models.  Nor  was 
there  any  straining  after  singularity  in  the  clock- 
case  of  inlaid  wood  on  the  chimney-piece.  The 
workmanship  was  careful  if  rather  feeble  ;  the  effect 
relied  on  the  ingenious  and  artistic  drawing.  In 
Kotera's  work  we  find  no  tendency  to  modern 
innovation,  and  yet  it  has  a  personal  stamp  of 
independent  character,  rigid  in  design  and  severe 
in  execution. 

The  table  glass  engraved  in  Count  Harrach's 
manufactory  at  Neuwelt,  from  designs  made  in 
Kotera's  studio,  was  very  satisfactory.  Bohemian 
glass  has  been  famous 
for  centuries,  and  now, 
under  the  guidance  of 
Kotera's  intelligence,  it  will 
hold  its  own  against  that 
of  any  factory  in  Europe. 
Metalwork  is  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  E.  Novak, 
and  the  School  produces 
excellent  work  in  conven- 
tionalised floral  and  animal 
motives,  aiming  at  sim- 
plicity of  form  and  the 
avi  lidance  of  common-place 
lines  and  traditional  scroll- 
work. Thus  the  spring 
knobs  for  electric  lights, 
the  inkstands,  hinges,  and 
locks  were  pleasing  works 
of  art,  a  decorative  result 
being  produced  with  the 
least  possible  elaboration. 
The  treatment  shows  sound 
taste  and  the  beauty  of 
practical  fitness.  Such 
work  adds  a  real  grace  to 
the  home  of  the  middle- 
class  citizen. 


-m  i. 


.  .  .       i 
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From  the  pieces  ex- 
hibited by  Prof.  Ambros, 
director  Of  textile  design, 
we  select  a  table-cover 
and  a  dour  hanging  in 
appliqui  and  feather 
stiti  h.  These  were  worked 
by    Miss    T.     K  r.uith, 
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milk-pail  i  .     u      \t  man  \i 

tS<,-  Switzerland  Stiidio-Talk) 


and  the  design  of  leaves  and  flowers  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  strong  effects  of  colour.  The  Slav- 
character  of  the  pattern  in  a  woven  kerchief,  and 
the  use  of  the  primary  colours — red,  blue  and  yellow 
— are  highly  effective  in  a  crude,  peasant  style, 
which  finds  its  use  when  strong,  bright  decoration 
is  required.  


exert    a   1  il    influence    on   their    scholars ; 

and  as  we  take  a  general  view  of  this   industrial 
art    school,    we   must    say    that    its 
are   by    no    means    inferior    to    those    of    similar 
institutions  elsewhi  re.     We  find  no  great  flow  of 


MII.K-l-AII. 
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Some   studies   of  heads    by   T.    Shoukota   and  fancy,  no  very  marked  originality  ;    but  the  work 

Treiber    show  that    drawing  from   the  model  was  is   carried  on  with    strong   and    brave    endeavour 

insisted    on    under    the   teaching   of  Prof.   E.    K.  and    industry,     inspired     by    a     firm    determina- 

Liska,    whose    recent    death    is   greatly   deplored,  tion  and  hope  to  accomplish  greater  things. 

The   other   professors,    each    in    his    department,  


"  A    WHITE    FUNERAL 
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'  if     A    GIRI.  l:\      I  .     BERT  \ 
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at     his    best     technically.      The    Mil!, 
which   shows   the  artist's  decided  liking 
for   melancholy  subjects,  is  one  ol   his 
i  i  works. 


SWITZERLAND.  —  Deeply  in- 
teresting as  is  the  modern  art 
movement  in  French  and  Ger- 
man-speaking Switzerland,  it  is 

nut  confined  to  these  parts  of  the 
country.  From  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  the  present  day 
there  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  note- 
worthy revival  of  art,  especially  of 
painting,  in  the  Tessin.  Mr.  Chiesa, 
in  a  valuable  article  on  the  history  of 
art  in  the  Tessin,  shows  that  since 
the  dying  out  of  "  comacine "  tradi 
tions,  and  the  adoption,  in  place  of 
local  and  corporate  ideals,  of  the  ideal 
conditions  of  art  which  obtain  through- 
out the  whole  of  Italy,  the  chief  interest 
of  the  Tessinese  artists'  work  centres  in 


KARLSRUHE.  - 
Mr.  Max  Frey, 
I  hi  painter  of  the 
pii  ture  illustrated 
i  .11  page  i  72-  -The  Mil! — 
is  a  young  <  .'-1  man  painti  1 
who  has  been  a  pupil  1  it  the 
Karlsruhe  Academy  and  .1 
meml  >ei  oi  the  Karlsruhe 
Kunstgenossenschaft. 
Commencing  as  a  painter 
of  landscapes,  hi  oon 
ii.'s  to  them, 
and      ! 

number 

live     drawings.       He     has 
tried     different      mediums 
ng    in  oils 
and     v  :.    he    has 

with      1  qual 
ability.      I' 

his  landsi  apes,  w  hii  h  shi  i\\ 

ling   tor    1  olour, 

that   he    promises    to   make 

Here 

most 

!.      and      is 
'7-1 
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portrait-painting,  in  which 
he  has  since  obtained 
in  irked  success.  I  lis  early 
achievem  -nts  in  this 
branch,  which  wen  ex 
hibited  at  Milan  anil  in 
Switzerland,  bear  traces  of 
the  influence  upon  him  i  il 
his  in  LSter,  I  alloni  Later, 
setting  himsell  ti  i  the  study 
of  the  chefs-d'cvitvre  of  the 
of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies and  the  researches 
of  the  modern  schools,  he 
was  urged  on  towards  an- 
other ideal  of  art  more  in 
harmony  with  his  tempera 
ment.  He  lias  since 
sought  to  free  himself 
from  the  prejudices  of 
school ;  to  listen  to 
the      voice      of     his      own 


B  .       \.     MCI. 11   I'.l 


its  individual  character  and  quality. 
And  indeed  the  present  revival,  besides 
bearing  the  impress  of  the  Swiss-Italian 
temperament,  is  above  all  the  express1,  m 
of  artistic  individualities  seeking  each 
in  his  own  way  to  give  utterance  to  tin- 
artistic  faith  that  is  in  him  ;  and  it  is  just 
the  distinctly  personal  note  in  the  works 
of  such  artists  as  Luigi  Rossi,  Adolfo 
Ferragutti,  Filippo  Franzoni,  Pietro 
Chiesa,  and  Edoardo  Berta,  which  is  one, 
and  not  the  least  important,  evii 
of  the  vitality  of  their  art.  Rossi's  tine 
gifts  as  an  illustrator  are  well  known  to 
those  who  have  studied  his  beautiful 
illustrations  of  Daudet's  "Tartarin  sur 
les  Alpes  "  and  "Sapho,"  and  of  I 
■'  Madame  Chrysantheme  " 


Of  these  artists  Edoardo  Berta  is  one 
of  the  most  gifted.  Horn  at  Giubiasco 
in  the  Canton  Tessin  in  1867,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  large  family  with  small  means, 
he  has  had  to  make  his  own  way. 
For  several  years  he  followed  "les 
cours  de  peinture "  in  the  Academy 
of  brera,  in  Milan,  quitting  with  the 
t  honours  the  Academy  could 
bestow.       He    began    his    career     with 
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heart  and  to  endeavour  to  express  in  simple  form 

his  personal  vision  of  things. 


M.  Berta  can  afford  to  be  true  to  his  own  vision 
of  the  beautiful,  for  the  work  he  has  already  pro- 
duced, though  not  without  defects  -in  sum.  rases 
the  defects  of  qualities  and  of  immaturity— reveals 
a  temperament  of  marked  distinction  and  promise. 
His  contributions  to  exhibitions  in  Venice,  Munich, 
Turin,  Vevey,  and  Lausanne  have  called  forth  the 
kind  of  criticism  which  work  that  has  real  merit  in 
it  inevitably  evokes.  M.  Berta  has  in  him  that 
vein  of  dreamy-poetry  native  to  the  Swiss-Ttalian 
artistic  temperament  ;  he  is,  indeed,  a  poet-painter. 
What,  however,  imparts  an  individual  value  to  his 
work  is  that  portrait,  landscape,  or  symbol  has,  so 
to  speak,  passed  through  the  peculiarly  delicate 
etat  d'dme  of  the  artist.  His  Saint-Bernard  land- 
scapes, for  example,  not  only  leave  upon  our  mind 


the  impression  of  such  landscape  painted  with  a 
singular  sensitiveness  of  visual  perception,  but  the 
impression  of  the  profound  appeal  of  mountain 
solitude  to  the  artist's  pensive  nature. 


There  are  three  subjects  which  have  exercised 
an  unmistakable  fascination  upon  his  imagination — 
viz.,  childhood,  youth,  and  death,  and  he  has 
rendered  with  singular  power  and  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing the  sweet  charm  of  the  first  in  his  Child  with 
the  Doll ;  the  golden  promise  of  the  second  in  his 
Nena ;  and  the  melancholy  beauty  of  the  third  in 
his  End  of  Spring  and  A  White  Funeral. 


The  End  of  Spring  is  a  sketch  in  pastel,  open 
to  criticism  by  its  very  incompleteness,  yet  full  of 
suggestive  beauty.  The  sadness  of  the  all  too 
early  death  of  spring  in  nature  and  human  life  is 
finely  conceived  under  the  figure  of  that  silent 
procession  of.  young  girls 
across  the  meadow,  bear- 
ing on  a  light  bier  the  life- 
less body  of  their  com- 
panion. If  it  be  urged 
that  in  the  End  of  Spring 
the  artist  has  given  all 
too  inadequate  expression 
to  what  he  has  it  in 
him  to  say,  this  cannot  be 
said  of  A  White  Funeral, 
which  is,  indeed,  a 
strangely  beautiful  picture, 
leaving  little  to  lie  desired 
either  in  conception  fr 
execution. 


''tSSBr 

We  learn  with  pleasure 
that  this  picture  and  the 
charming  portrait  of  The 
Child  with  the  Doll  have 
been  purchased  by  the 
Swiss  Confederation. 


We  give  illustrations  on 
page  1 7.;  of  two  interesting 
and  novel  milk-pails,  de- 
signed by  Miss  Helene 
Hantz.  R.   M. 


N 
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Mr. 


APLES.       We 
give     an     illus- 
tration on  p.  i ;  i 
of  a   sketch   by 
Sylvius     D.     Paoletti 


Studio-Talk 
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(Set  Rome  Studio-Talk) 
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on  this  account     thoroughly  original  and 
I.     Nature  lias  been  their  si 


for  his  picture  Nauta.  All  Mr.  Paoletti's 
paintings  display  a  fine  sense  of  colour  and 
many  decorative  qualities. 


Mr.   Arthur  Siebilist  and  his  school  are 
the  group  in  question.     His  painting 
sesses  many  admirable  qualities  in  the  waj 

i  'I   Stn  hi;.1   I  i  ill  an    an  I    a    sound,    clear   judg 

nl  nt  light  and  form.     There  is  nothing 
Aims)    "i    superficial   about  him,   nothing 
morose  or  nervous    in   his    broad,    m 
touch.  

The    picture    reprodu<  ed    on    pagi     i ; ; 

gives  tin     lil'        '    portraits  of  his 
standing    around    him    in    the    open    air. 
with  tin-  last  glow  of  the  setting  sun 
their  la.  es.      All  is  warmth  and  bloom  and 
freshness.     The  air  is  full  of  thai  moisture 
of  herbage    that    characterises   a   summer 
evening    m    our    t  limate.      Nol    km 
much  of  this  artist's  work  before,  Ins 
st> le  is  well  calculated  to  take  one  I". 
prise.       Among     his    pupils    (or     followers 
seems  the   better  term)  may  he  mentioned 
Messrs.   Friedrichs,  Nolten,  and  Voltmer. 
They  are  all  very  young  men  (the  last  but 

seventeen),    and    may   he   quite    uninitiated 
in  regard  to  the  old  traditions  of  "how  to   paint  " 
in    the   correct    manner,    and    the   an    "I        lection 
But  their  eyes  are  keen  and   bright:  they   are  not 


HAMBURG 
There      is      no 
doubt  that    i 
dern  painting  in 
North    ( lermany    is   In 
ning  to  reassume  a  healthy 
and     virile     strength,     not 
unlike       that      interesting 
though     short     period     of 
.     homework      during 
the    first    dei  ai  les    ol    the 
nineteenth    I 

sented  in  1  [amburg  by  i 
like  Kaufmann.  Wachs- 
mann,  or  Oldach.  Re- 
cently a  group  of  young 
men  have  exhibited  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Kunstha 
Their  work  is  free  from 
academic  i  i  mvi  ntii  m  ;  but, 
nevertheless  -  >r.     rati 


•'  AC  rUMN  :    DEVI  INSHIRE  " 
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green  meadow,  seen  with  the  eyes  ol 
innocence  and  purity.  Very  few  people 
see  like  that  nowadays,  li  is  time  for 
artists  to  make  an  effort  to  look  at  the 
world  like  this. 


i  I  i   11     VALLEY  <&\     EDMUND   M.    MORRIS 

(In  the  A';  .  E   ■  i 

(Si,-  Canada  Studio-Talk) 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  young  and 
enthusiastic  group  of  artists  will  develop 
their  obvious  talents  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, keeping  on  as  they  are  going  at 
the  iiresent  time,  safe  in  method  and 
sound  in  technique.  While  wishing 
them  every  possible  success,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  express  a  hope  that  they 
will  keep  away  from  the  academies,  and 
avoid  the  all -too -common  habit  of 
running    after    the    buyers  ! 

w.  s. 


painting 
just  what  the)  see, 
and  of  putting 
down  their  colours 
with  a  full  brush 
and  a  steady  hand. 


Mr.  I  riedriehs 
has  painted  an 
earnest  stud)  "I 
two  boys  in  a 
room,  i  me  ol  them 
eagerly  reading 
some  interesting 
of  travel, 
is,  however, 
nothing  of  the 
common  anei  doti  01 
about  it.  Plain  humanit) 
only. 

\h    N'i  .In  11  has  painti  . :  a 

p    in   convei  sa 

round     the     evi  ning 

tabli  .    \\  :tli     the     lamplight 

falling  on   fai  es  and  hands. 

i-     nun. 

n  t-  Mic    m  the 
pi.  Tni''.  but  all  in  harmony. 


R 
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OME.— 

Carlo  s 
1!  a  c  a 
Flor  has 
never  made  any 
attempt  to  sell  his 
paintings,  nor  has 
he  ever  exhibited. 
It  must  not  be 
thought  that  this 
strange  caprice  in 
one  who  is  no 
longer   a    student, 

but  a  fully 
developed  artist, 
poor  in  this  world's 


An     interesting      \\ 

.     by     Mr.     Voliinir 
and 
rattle    ' 


I'L  AN  I )    I'.'     I'll 


. 
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In  Paris  he  'vein  for  five 
is  running  the  first 
medals  of  th 
Julien  Academy,  while  at 
Colarossi's,  and  at  the  com- 
petitions of  the  School  of 
line  Arts,  he  also  twice 
gained  the  highest  award 
given  to  foreigners. 


'  DEEP-SEA    !  ISHERS 
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BY    K.    II.    GAGEN 


Jean  Paul  Laurens,  Ben- 
jamin-Constant and  Fran- 
ci-' o  Pradilla  have  been 
his  chief  advisers.  His 
i st -is,  without  doubt, 
are  Velasquez  and  Nature. 
He  is  a  keen  ol> 
a  fine  colourist,  and  his 
drawing  is  straightforward 
and  certain. 


goods,  is  due  to  mere 
modesty ;  the  fact  is,  that 
Baca  Flor's  ambition  is  very 
high.  He  carries  self-critic- 
ism to  great  lengths,  and 
desires,  on  appearing  before 
the  public  and  the  critics. 
to  be  re|  by  work 

that  will  do  him  justice 
in  accordance  with  the 
standard  he  has  set  himself. 


Baca  Flor,  in  his  early 
youth,  was  a  pupil  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Santiago  (Chili).  Although 
born  in  Peru,  he  lived  with 
his  parents  in  S 
More  than  ten  years  ago  he  "london" 

gained  a  prize  which  en- 
titled him  to  .i  grant  from 
the    Chilian    Government  ; 

but  a  Peruvian  diplomatist  moved  the  patriotism 
of  the  artist,  and  Baca  Flor  then  went,  at  the 
expense  of  his  native  Peru,  to  continue  his  studies 
in  Rome.  At  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  he  won  the 
first  prize  in  all  the  competitions  for  wl 
entered  his  works  One  yeai  a  special  medal 
was  engraved  to  reward  his  exceptional  work  in 
artistic  anatomv. 


BY    r.    M.    Ill.l  I  -SM11  II, 
dk) 


1  I      has   paint  ivhich 

are   illustrated   here,  but    :  I    more 

particularly  to  other  work,  in  which  is  n\ 
pure  and  powerful  talent. 


i]   has  for  some  years  been  working 
■     picture.        It    will     represent    a    scene    from 
Peruvian    history      Atahualpa  at   the    moment  of 
ring  to  purchase  his  liberty  from  ll 


Reviews. 


Pizarro.      The   group    of  Spanish    adventurers    is 
shown  listening  to  the  Son  of  the  Sun. 


F.  Brownell,  R.C.A.,  showed  a  figure  subject.  The 
Souvenir,  and  several  flower  subjects  and  landscapes. 


J.  E.  Millais,  who  at  the  age  of  sixteen  painted 
his  Atahualpa  a  Prisoner  of  Pizarro,  now  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  was  able  to  draw  all 
his  inspiration  from  the  "  History  of  the  Conquest 
of  Peru,"  by  Prescott.  Baca  Flor  has  visited  most 
«>i  the  collections  of  Europe,  and  endeavoured  to 
obtain  all  the  historic  truth  possible. 


This  very  important  work — a  wonderful  record 
of  an  almost  forgotten  race — will  be  his  first 
Exhibition  picture,  and  perhaps  the  triunph  of 
his  ambition.  F.  L. 

CANADA.-  The  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Academy,  held  this 
year  at  Ottawa,  must  have  impressed 
all  who  studied  it  seriously  with  the 
fact  that  there  is  in  Canada  a  group,  always 
increasing,  of  artists,  men  and  women,  sincere  in 
motive,  industrious,  with  respect  for  themselves  and 
their  vocation,  and  intelligently  seeking  perfection 
in  their  art  along  lines  that  are  safe  and  thoroughly 
in  touch  with  modern  thought.  They  have  not 
depended  solely  upon  local  conditions  for  their 
development,  but  have  sought  to  perfect  them- 
selves most  of  them — by  serious  study  in  the 
world'sart  centres,  by  travel  amidst,  and  observation 
of.  the  great  in  art  of  the  past  and  of  the  present. 


(>f  the  original  creative,  purely  imaginative,  sub- 
ject there    was   little   except    the   mural    decorations 
for    the   ceiling    of   a    large   new   steamer   by  F.    S. 
ner,  R.C.A.,  who  is  coming    to   the  front   m 
that  branch  of  art,  and  the  mural  d&  oration   for  a 
room  by  G.  A.  Reid,  R.C.A.,  who  has  con- 
fined  himself  almost   exclusively  to  work    of   this 
kind,  recently.     The   landscapists  were  well   repre- 
b\    I  bun, t  Watson,  R.C.A.;  W.   E.  Aitkin- 
son  :   William   Brymner ;  J.  A.    Browne,  A.R.C.A.; 
John    Hammond.    R.C.A.  ;     Miss  Gertrude   Spurr, 
and  F.  M.  Morris. 

iture    «  i~     w<  irthily    represented    bv    the 

Voademy,  William  I  [arris,  R.(  ".A., 

E.Wyl   G      r.R.C.  V.  -  Strii  kland'J  ul'ly, A.R.C.A., 

Muntz,  R.C.  V.,  and  W.  L.  foster.  A.R.C.A. 


A    lai  I  .    Mai  ( iillh  ra\    Knowles, 

■  nous   feature  i  if 
.liibition 

nterpn 


( Ither  works  of  interest  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
E.  Dyonnet,  R.C. A.,  C.  Forbes,  R.C. A.,  W.  Hop,. 
R.(  '.A.,  W.  St.  Thomas  Smith.  C.  M.  Manbv.  R.  H. 
Gagen,  O.  P.  Stapes,  T.  M.  Hell  Smith  and  Miss 
Hagerty.  J.  G. 

REVIEWS. 
Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers. 
New  edition.  Edited  by  George  C.  William- 
son, Lilt.  1).  Vol.  I.  (Condon:  George  Hell  & 
Sons.)  Price  2  is.  net.  To  over-estimate  the  value 
ut  this  new-  edition  of  a  work  which  has  field  its 
own  for  nearly  a  century  would  be  impossible. 
From  the  first  the  Dictionary  has  maintained  its 
position,  as  one  of  the  eomplctest  records  in 
the  English  language  of  the  lives  and  work  of 
the  great  masters  of  painting  and  engraving  of 
every  nationality  and  period.  The  name  of  its 
originator.  Michael  Bryan,  is  known  to  every 
student  of  art  history,  for  with  a  sense  of  justice 
all  too  rare   in  the  present   daw  the  editors  of  the 

3 ssive  editions   have   newer   allowed   their   own 

claims  to  take  precedence  of  those  of  the  man  who 
laid  the  first  foundations  of  the  successful  enter- 
prise. The  original  edition  published  in  1816  was 
revised  in  1849  by  Mr.  J.  Stanley,  and  it  was  in 
its  turn  brought  up  to  date  in  1876  by  the  addition 
ol  a  supplement  edited  by  Mr.  H.  Ottley  ;  but,  as 
is  pointed  out  in  the  Preface  to  the  new  edition, 
■'between  the  appearance  of  that  supplement  and 
1SS4,  not  only  had  it  become  necessary  to  add  a 
very  considerable  number  of  names,  but  the  whole 
range  of  artistic  knowledge  and  criticism  had  under 
gone  most  important  and  far-reaching  changes,  owing 
to  the  researches  ol  such  acute  critics  as  (  "rnwc  and 
Cavalcaselle,  Morelli,  Hymans,  Van  den  Branden, 
Passavant,  Waagen,  bode.  Woltmann,  Sir  William 
Maxwell  and  many  others.  Since  the  issue  in 
[889  of  what  was  practically  a  new  work,  for  whii  h 
Mr.  Graves  and  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  were  mainly 
responsible,    reprint    after    reprint    has    been    called 

for,  but  the  extraordinary  progress  made  in  the  last 
decade  in  true  connoisseurship,  with  the  very  great 
in,  rease  in  tin.1  number  of  those  who  have  not  only 
chosen  Art  as  their  profession,  but  have  risen  to 
eminence  in  it,  necessitated  a  searching  revision 
of  the  publication  if  it  were  still  to  maintain 
its  old  hold  on  the  public  esteem.  Man)  of  the 
.in,  les  have  thi  1,  1,  >n  1 »  en  entirel)  n  «  1  itten,  and 
.1,  ,  ounts  of  all  the  artists  ol  note  who  havi  recently 
passed  away  have  ben  added   by  the  editoi   and 
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other  experts  in  criticism,  such  as  Messrs.  K.  E. 
Fry,  !■'.  M.  Perkins,  G.  R.  Dennis.  Malcolm  Bell, 
and  A.  I..  Baldry.      In  addition  to  its  manysterling 

qualities  as  a  reliable  l"">k  of  reference,  tin-  n 
edition,  of  which  the  first  volume  only  is  now- 
issued,  will  he  enriched  with  more  than  five  hun- 
dred full-page  illustrations,  forty  of  them  photo- 
gravure plates,  which,  aparl  from  their  elucidation 
of  the  text,  will  incidentally  afford  a  very  remark; 
commentary  on  the  immense  progress  made  of  late- 
years  in  the  art  of  mechanical  reproduction. 
Amongst  the  plates  in  the  first  volume  are  very 
beautiful  renderings  ol  works  so  diverse  in  char.: 
as  Correggio's  Nolle,  Bellini's  Miracle  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  Boucher's  Madame-  de  Pompadour,  Con- 
stable's Salisbury  Cathedra!.  Madox  Brown's  Cor- 
delia, and  Hume-Jones'  King  Cophttua  ;  whilst  the 
numerous  half-tone  blocks  include  fine  renderings 
of  such  old  favourites  as  the  National  Gallery 
Portrait  of  Anarea  del  Sarto,  by  himself,  Cara- 
vaggio's  Lute- Player,  the  pastel  Portrait  of  a  Lady 
by  Rosalba  Carriera,  Bonington's  Old  Governess, 
and  Creswick's  Pathway  to  the  Village  Church,  with 
examples  of  the  work  of  such  recently  deceased 
artists  as  Sidney  Cooper,  Arnold  Bocklin,  John 
Brett,  and  Benjamin-Constant.  When  complete 
the  five  volumes  will  no  doubt  take  rank  amongst 
the  standard  publications  of  the  twentieth  century  : 
and  could  an  appendix  on  sculptors  and  architei  ts 
be  added,  they  would  form  a  complete  art  library  in 
themselves. 

Studies  in  Plant  Form.  By  ( '..  WoOLLISCROFT 
Rheaii.  (London:  I!.  T.  Batsford.)  jQi  net. 
— The  issue  of  this  excellent  series  of  "Studies 
in  Plant  form''  is  significant  of  the  very 
great  advance  made  during  the  last  (u\\- 
decades  in  the  an  oi  ornamentation.  Not  so 
very   lois_     i    i  i.   however   crude,   was 

considered    g 1    enough    for   what   may  perhaps 

called  supplementary  decoration,  such  as  the 
end-papers  of  books,  whereas  now  even  the 
humblest  must   be  really  artistic,  and  pub- 

lishers think  it  worth  their  while  to  secure  the 
services  of  such  true  masters  as  II.  Granville  bell 
and    A.   Garth    Joi  -  "■      to   their   books   the 

final  touch  of  distinction.     These  pi  and 

all  alike  broad  and  effective  in  treatment,  and 
absolutely  faithful  to  nature,  include  a  great  variety 
of  floral  forms  supplemented  by  magnified  examples 
of  their  details.  The  "Spring  Buds  'and  "Fritillary" 
are  especially  good,  and  the  two  exan  i  tual 

adaptation,   the  Title  page  and  thi    "List  of  G 
tents  that    Mr.   Rhead  is  himself  able 

practise  successfully  what  hi 


Modern    Ci       Art.      By   Charles    Mulford 
Robinson.     (New   York  and   London:  <>.  I'. 
nam's  Sons.)     Mr.  I  .  M.  Robinson  ! 
subject  of  which  this  book  treats  one  particularly 
his  own,  and  the  present  volume  may  be  considc 
as  a  supplement  to  his  "  Improvement  of  Towns 

and  (  'ities,"  published  two  or  tilt  The 

consul,  rations  with  which  he  deals  cover  so  la:, 
held,  and  are  susceptible  of  being  treated  with  so 
much  illustrative  matter,  that  the  author  is.  perhaps, 

in  confining  himself  to  a  critical  diseussj,  ,n 
of  his  subject,  and  disregarding  the  temptation  to 
illustrate  either  by  photographs  or  plans.  Treating 
as  it  does,  of  tin-  laying  out  and  adornment  of  cities, 
either  at  the  hand  of  (  ivic  authorities  or  of  private 
individuals,  his    work   a]  I    a   time   when,   in 

England,  there isan  unwonted  opportunity  of  profit 
ing  by  the  summarised  experience  culled  from  cities 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  considered  bv  the 
author  with  taste  and  judgment.      It  rtain 

that  the  promoters  of  the  garden  cit)    a  '.to 

see  their  dream  take  concrete  form.  We  believe 
they  have,  with  some  definiteness,  decided  on  the 
general  lines  to  which  it  is  to  conform,  but.  never- 
theless, we  think  they  are  likely  to  find  in  the 
present  work  helpful  suggestions.  To  them,  and 
to  all  interested  in  the  subject,  and  indulging  in 
visions  of  the  City  beautiful,  we  commend  this 
book. 

Toledo  and  Mairid.     By   Leonard   Williams. 
(London  :  Cassell  &  Co.)     r2$.  6d.  net.     There; 
who  once  opens  this  fascinating  record  i 
in  tlie  magic  land  of  Spain  will  be  compelled  to 
read   it    from    beginning   to   end,   so  enthralling 
the    interest     of     every    page.  The    author,     the 

"I'lines"  correspondent  at  Madrid,  confesses 
it  is  not  the  present  capital  of  the 
country  that  he  loves,  but  "Toll  do,  the  old 
of  the  kings,  from  time  immemorial  the  e; 
fitting  home  for  a  warrior  race  that  is  still,  in  spite 
of  her  present  isolation,  constant  to  her  glorious 
past.  Phi  town  itself  may.  indeed  must,  succumb 
to  tin  not,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  "herlegends 

and   hi  luring  these  within  the   shelter 

of  In  • 

Not    si,     \|  idrid,    which,    in    spite    ol     tl 
impo 
stript    by   tin  bv    the 

rbon  kin.  national 

el,,,:,  I  .     the     author 

this     true 
who     i  '    ride    in     motor 

the  illus- 
trations  of  t'i  tul  volume  are  by  no  m 

i  Si 
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as  satisfactorj  as  the  text.  Reproduced  chiefl} 
from  photogi  iphs  and  sketches  by  the  author,  they 
prove  thai  his  artistic  is  not  equal  to  his  literary 
ability. 

edia  Britannica.  Vol.  33.  Edited  by 
Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace,  Arthur  T. 
Hadley,  LL.D,  and  Hugh  Chisholm,  B.A. 
(London:  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  and  "The 
Times").  This,  the  concluding  volume  of  the  new- 
issue,  contains  a  number  of  articles  of  interest  to 
the  artist  and  art-lover,  amongst  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  arc  those  dealing  with  Sir  Henrj 
Tate.  Sir  John  Tenniel,  James  rissot,  Constant 
Troyon,  Textiles,  G.  F.  Watts,  Thomas  Woolner, 
Anton  von  Werner,  I.  Q.  A.  Ward,  E.  C.  Gustave 
Wappers  and  Sir  Richard  Walla,  e.  All  these  sub 
jects  are  treated  with  admirable  judgment  and 
discrimination,  and  the  illustrations  are  excellently 
reprodui  ed. 

St.    Albans.     By   the    Rev.    Thomas    Perkins, 
M.A.      (London:    George    Bell    &    Sons.)    -Fully 
on     a      level      with     its      predecessors      in      the 
same    series,    SO    far     as     the     scholarly    text     and 
excellent     illustrations    are    concerned,    this    new- 
volume     is     melancholy     reading,     recording     as 
3     the     terrible     damage     done     to      the 
nob      strui  ture  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Albans  by 
its  restorers.     To  give   but   a  few   instances  oi  the 
di  strui  tion    whii  h    has    taken    |>laee  ;    the 
beautiful  octagonal  corner  turrets  .,1  the  west  front 
have  been  pulled  down  and  replaced  by  square  ones 
with  pyramidal  caps:  the  south  front  of  the  transi  pi 
has  been  1  ntirelj  rebuilt,  and  a  new  window  oi  no 
art   men!    whatever   inserted:    whilst   the   quainth 
ic  stype,  of  which  a  beautiful  illustration 
n  b\   Mr.  Perkins,  has  bi  en  1  ompleteh  taken 
■  s.  its  disjointed  members  now  appearing  in 
nt    parts   of    the   new    work.       It    is.   indeed. 
I    it    should    hi'    possible   for    sin  h   a 

,  ,    wh  n    u.i ,  originally   one  oi    the 
tmpli      oi    N'orman    an  hitei  ture   in  the 
British  I 

/'/,  •   -         f  i  1.7  Inverness.       B)   P.  Delavault. 

Robert  <  'arruthers  &  Sons.)      £2  2s. 

I ■)„  iscribers    to  this  <  opiously 

provi      how     real   an   interest   is 

!  1  1  with  it.      I  In  re 

littli    to  rei  ommend    the 

[i  ml  publii    ;    for,  in  spite  oi  all   the 

1     on  it,   1  oloun  d 

n   quite  .is  satis 

.'.    I  oliililolipl.li  nil 

only  wanting   in  <  h  tra<  ti  r,   but   in 
ionn    1  faultj  in  pel  ,p 


Wood  Carving.  By  Frank  G.  Ja<  kson. 
(London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.)— Thoroughly  elemen- 
tary in  scope,  written  in  clear  and  simple  language, 
and  enriched  with  numerous  illustrations,  reproduced 
from  drawings  by  the  author  from  specially  carved 
exercises,  this  little  Manual  will  be  of  great  use  to 
all  teachers,  especially  to  those  who  are  endeavour- 
ing to  arouse  an  interest  in  wood  carving  and 
encourage  local  talent  in  remote  country  districts. 
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(A  XLVI.) 
Design  for  a  Silver  Inkstand. 
The    First    Prize    (Two    Guineas)    has    been 
awarded    to    Eddisbury    (G.    H.    Day,    Oak    Lea. 
Helsby,  Cheshire.) 

1  he  Second  Prize  (One  Guinea),  to  Ernestus 
(  E.  F.  Beckett,  13  Fell  Street,  Kensington,  Liverpool. ) 
Hon.  Mention  :—Ekin  (Edwin  Walliek)  :   l.amp- 
lighter  (J.  P.  Hully) ;   Curlew  (Lennox  G.  Bird). 

(B  XXXIV.) 

DESIl  -\     FOR      \     Bl  IOK-<  OYER. 

The  Prize  (Two  Guineas)  has  been  won 
by  Fisces  (Natalie  A.  Johnson,  410  West  20th 
Street,  New  York  City,  U.S.A.). 

Hon.  Mention  : — Blackthorn  (Helena  E.  Jones), 
and  Southern  Star  (Florence  I '.room). 

B  XXXV.) 
Design   for  a   Book-cover  and  End-paper. 
The    Prize    (Three     Guineas)    has    been    won 
li\  Isca  (Ethel  Larcombe,  Wilton  Place,  St.  James's, 
Exeter). 

Hon.  Mention:-  Lang  Toun  (George  Mitchell): 
Tide  (Edith  Mitchell);  Coridon  (Edward  Pay); 
and  Alrx  (A.  Isailoff). 

(B  XXXVII.) 

I  I  1  1   31  RAI  Mix    FOR    •■  In     MEMORI  \M." 

Ili,  Firs']  Prize  (One  Guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Pan  (I  .  11.  Ball,  83  Scotland  Road.  Carlisle). 

The  Second  Prize  (Half-a- Guinea),  to  Isca 
(  Ethel  Larcombe,  Wilton  Place.  St.  James's.  Exeter). 

Hon.  Mention  : — Leo  (L.  A.  Borden);  Southern 

Star  (Florence    Browne);    and    Dandelion    (Luc) 

Rem  'lit  1 

if    WW. 1 

111,  I  n.si  Prize  (One  Guinea)  is  awarded  to 
, ,  ...     ner     1  Bridget     Talbot,      Little    Gaddesden 

1  louse.    Iteikli. misted). 

Ili,     Second    Prizi    (ffalf-a-Guinea),    to    Lens 

1  W.  A.  I  loiVm. urn.    I  In    M, mi  11   I  Ions,  .    fonbi 
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The  Lay 

HE    LAY    FIGURE:    ON    MATE- 
RIALS. 


"You  all  laughed  very  obediently,"  the 
Critic  suddenly  broke  out,  "  when  the  Historian  of 
Art  repeated  that  old  story  of  Rodin— that  when 
he  was  taken  to  see  the   Elgin   Marbles  he  cried, 
•1   know,  1   feel  it  here;  striking  bis  breast,   'that 
these  statues  were  never  coloured.'     Can  anyone 
tell  me  where  the  absurdity  of  the  speech  lies?" 
••  The  Critic  and  his  paradox,  of  course  '     I  will 
n,"    the    Journalist    said    with    a    patient    air, 
"that   in   these  days,  when   the  history   of  art  is  a 
science,    like    any    other,    and    depends    upon    the 
collection  and  comparison  of  evidence,  it  is  absurd  to 
dismiss  a  debated  point  by  an  appeal  to  the  feelings. 
"  lint  what  do  you  call  evidence  in  this  case? 
■■iiin    very  obvious  piece  of  evidence  is  offered 
by  the  Tanagra  figures  ;  they  prove  that  the  Greeks 
did  colour  their  statues." 

"They  prove  nothing  of  the  sort.  They  prove- 
that  the  Creeks  coloured  terra-COtta.  being 
nothing  of  a  philosopher,  your  scientific  critic 
.  ollei  is  evidence  without  knowing  where  the  point 
.it  issue  really  lies.  The  question  in  this  ew 
iv  not  concerned  with  the  objects  made  by  the 
artist,  but  with  the  material  in  which  he  works  :  it 
is  not  a  question  of  statues,  but  oi  marble. 
Objects  made  of  clay — they  might  be  bowls  Or 
figures  — were  certainly  coloured.  Show  me  any 
object  made  of  marble  which  the  Greek  artist 
coloured,  and  I  will  be  convinced  of  die  historical 
fact.  1  daresay  you  can.  I  don't  care  much 
whether  the  Greeks  did  or  did  not  colour  their 
marble  statues.  My  point  is  that  Rodin's  speech  was 
not  ridii  ulous." 

"A  point  you  have  still  to  prove." 

"Well,  the    Historian  acknowledged  thai    Rodin 

was   a   great    artist.       I  he   great   artist    is    the   man 

head    is   full,    not   of   great    thoughts,   mind 

you,   nor  yet   ol   tin.'   observation   ol    God's  world, 

but    of   bis    tn.iteil.il.       Rodin,    therefore,    is    full     ol 
.    and    appealing    to    tins    sense    in   him   he 
;  rise  ol    marble  tells    me    that    marble 

should  nc  ired.' 

■ '  .    ] .  e  i   rafigun  die  col.  aired  ?' 
■■  Bei  ans.'    terra-ci  >tta    lias    k-ss    structun  . 

il    has  no  sui  h  crj  stallised 

and   sell    ufnciei  ence  of  its  1 1\\  n.      but  even 

you    will    feel,    should    not    be 

■  reas    you    expi  rienci     no 

en  less 

I  men  lv   a    lump 


Figure 

characterised    by    its    want    of    character,    and    the 
[Uent   i  ase  with  which  it  is  moulded. 

"You  mean,  practically,  that  the  nobler  the 
texture  ot  a  1 1 1 , 1 1 1  rial,  the  less  you  feel  inclined  to 
hide  its  texture  with  paint." 

"I  think  the  truth  lies  further  back  than  that, 
and  may  be  stated  without  referent  to  colour 
at  all.  Tin-  less  independent  character  and  struc- 
tural existence  of  its  own  a  material  po  the 
moie  does  it  admit,  anil  actually  demand  of  the 
artist,  a  close  approximation  to  nature,  a  full 
realisation  of  her  aspect.  'bin's  is  where  the  con- 
temporary school  of  decorative  oil-painting  makes 
its  mistake.  Instead  of  striving  for  such  a  manipu- 
lation of  oil  paint  as  would  enable  him  to  realise 
the  most  subtle  variations  of  colour  and  modelling 
in  nature,  the  decorative  painter  simplifies  his 
colours,  simplifies  his  modelling,  as  if  oil  paint  had 
structural  character  of  its  own,  whereas  it  has  none. 

All  line  art  is  the  manipulation  of  a  material,  in 
die  more  or  less  close  pursuit  of  the  appearance  of 
nature,  according  to  the  lesser  or  greater  degree  ol 
independent  character  and  existence  possessed  by 
the  material,  and  it  is  in  their  omission  of  this  factor 
of  the  material  in  art  that  the  philosophers  go 
50  tar  astray  when  the}'  come  to  the  chapter  of 
aesthetics.  They  speak  of  subjects,  they  speak  of 
nature,  and  all  the  while  the  keyword  of  the  arts  is 

material.     The  archaic  statue  and  the  La n  err 

at  the  two  opposite  ends      the  one  remains  still  too 

much  a  block  of  marble  unmanipulated,  the  other 
has  been  carried  loo  far,  and  is  too  unlike  a  block 
of  marble.     The  furthest  com  enable  extremes  an 
repn    ented  h\  the  wax-work  of  Madame  Tussaud 
and  the  shell   and    seaweed  w.  irk  of  the  South    Sea 
Islander.       The    wax-work    is,    it    must    be   owned,  a 
very    close    approximation    to    the   appearance    o 
nature,  but    there  is  no  character  of  material    in    it, 
ami   for   that    reason,   and   no  other,    it    is   not   art. 
The   South  Sea  Islander  makes  a  turtle  out  ol    real 
tortoise-shell,   fringes  it   with   little  shells  from   the 
beach,  decorates  it  with  feathers,  hangs  it  with  sea 
weed,  employs,  in  fact,  in  his  product  ever)  object 
which  he  <dn  pick  up.      Ibre  is  ingenuity,  fancy, 

and    a    great    delight    in     Nature's    handiwork  :    but 

|ler,    again  is  ni  i  arl   be.  au  no  handling  of 

.,    a,  n,  rial,    only    a    putting    togethei    ot    separate 

,  each  ol  which  has  an  existence  of  its  own. 

II.  ir   is  the  mysterj  of  art.  that  only  in  pursuit  of 

Xatun  s   appearance    maj    the   artist   develop  the 

capacity  of  his  material.     A  slackening  of  the  pursuit 

I  not  handled  to  its  lull,  --t  i  apacity, 

.  tl)   such  a  full  handling  Ol  a  material  is  what 

we  call  art."  I  "I    Ray   Figi  ri  . 
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/.  E.  Blanche 


ACQUES  EMILE  BLANCHE: 
PORTRAIT  PAINTER.  BY 
HENRI     FRANTZ. 


In  essaying  to  study  certain  aspects  of  M.  Jacques 
Blanche's  talent,  more  particularly  the  recent  poi 
traits   by  which    his  work,   ahead)    very  consider 
able,    has    been    enriched,    I    am    fully   conscious 
of  the    difficulty   of   my   task.       The    art    of  this 
painter,  composed  as  n  is  of  so  many  diverse  earlier 
elements      and  despite  the  excellence  of 
examples,  seeming   not   to  have  arrived  until  these 
last  few  years  at  its  definite  formula  -is  not  of  the 
kind  to  be  judged  straight  away  :    for  ignorance  of 
the   Stages   reached   anil  passed    by  the   artist,  with 
his  successive  evolutions  -ignorance,  in  a  word,  of 
the  long  patience  which  has  resulted  in  the   expan- 
sion seen    to-day  —  would   expose  one  to  the  risk  of 
judging  him   incorrectly.       Moreover,   it  is  a  very 
delicate  matter  to  deal  with  a  subject  after  a  master 
writer   like    M.  Maurice    banes,  who  has  examined 
and  analysed  the  talent  of  Jacques  Blanche  in  one 
of  those  fine  pieces  of  prose  rendered  precious  by 
their  richness  of  form  and  impeccable  "documen- 
tion."      Therefore    I   would    not   attempt    to  add 
ought  to  M.  Barres' masterly  pages,  were  it  not  that, 
during  the   eighteen   months  that 
elapsed  since  that  appreciation  appeared, 
M.  Blanche  has.  in  a  whole  scries  of  new 
works,  shown  that  he  has  taken  another 
step   upwards  in  his  determined  climb 
towards  his  artistic  ideal:    ha 
perhaps,  the  final  rung  of  the  ladder,  if 
one  may  sa\  sool  i  me  si  >  (  nergelic  and  so 
impassioned.  Again,  it  may  be  well,  see- 
ing how  easily  the  public  falls  into  c  rror, 
to  insist  on  the  excellence  of  the  wot  k  ..I 

an  artist  of  such  engaging  personality. 
"The  truth  always  needs  repeating,  be 
cause  error  is  for  ever  being  preached. 
and  not  by  a  few  remote  voices,  but  by 
the  crowd."  Thus  remarked  Goethe  to 
his  faithful  Eckermann. 

Goethe's  saying  is  verified  once  more. 
No  one   has   been  judged   more  hastily 
than  the  artist   whose  work   we  propose 
to  examine.       I  low  often  has  one  I 
urged  against  Blanche  his  alleged  imita- 
tion of  English  art.  thus  showing  com- 
plete  misconception   of    long 
effort  and  research  and  so  many  remark- 
able canvases!      How  much  thai 
random,  how-  little  that  i 
tious  investigation,  w    find  in  judgments 
XXX.     No.   129.     Dei  i  \ihk.k,  1903. 


of  this  kind!  The  truth  is,  because  M  Blanche 
has  never  cono  tied  his  admiration  of  the  English 
portrait  painters,  because  he  has  spent  a  long  time 
in  England,  and  shown  appro  i. it  ion  of  certain  sides 
of  English    life,  he  is   ..■  of  plagiarism,  and 

classed  by  his  own  people  as  an  imitator  of  I 
and  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  :  whereas  in  Eng- 
land, where    Blanche  has  always  exhibited  largely, 
such  an  (pinion  has  never  been  expressed.     On 
the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  the  nal  dis- 

tinction, and  tit.    ,  of  the  most  thoroughly 

French  of  our  painters  that  has  been  1  h icily  admired 
in  his  work  by  English  critics.  Although  this  work 
of  his  is  quite  capable  ol  defending  itself,  this  is  a 
point  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on 
Undoubtedly    blanche    has  been    inspired    and    in 

fluenced  in  a  certain  measure  bj  the  open-air 
portraits  of  Romney,  Op    ,and  I  1     aiks 

to  them  it  is  that  he  realised  all  that  could  be  m 
of  a  portrait   which   stands  out  against   a   horizo 
park-land  and  forest.      These  old  masters  furnished 
him  with  a  starting  point  :    that  is  all.       Let  us 

that  many  othei  painters  of  our] 1  owe  just  as 

much  to  these  verypainti  rs,  without  any  one  having 

even    thought    of    urging    it    as   a  nnst 

them.   It   is  enough  ti  1  1'  n  >k  1  li  isi  h  al  I 
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mode  of    painting  to    see    how    Jacques    Blanche 
differs  from  them  in  point  of  execution. 

In  justice  to  those  who.  never  having  under- 
stood the  artist,  still  show  some  hesitancy  in  the 
presence  of  his  works,  it  should  be  remarked  that 
Blanche,  at  the  outsit,  was  particularly  uncertain. 
Few  there  are  among  the  men  of  his  time,  which 
includes  Cottet,  and  Simon,  and  Menard — in  truth 
a  fine  generation  of  painters!  who  have  had  to 
seek  their  way  so  long  and  so  patiently.  Blanche, 
indeed,  appeared  before  them  in  the  Exhibitions, 
and  instead  of  awaiting  the  hour  of  maturity,  sub- 
mitted his  earliest  attempts  to  the  public.  Hence 
the  error  of  those  and  they  are  many  -who 
imagine  the  painter  much  older  than  he  really  is, 
and  find  some  difficulty  in  admitting  that  his 
efforts  have  been  continued  right  up  to  recent 
years. 

Jai  ques  Emile  Blanche  was  horn  in  Paris  in  1861. 
His  father  and  grandfather  were  doctors  of  distinc- 
tion.     He  was  1  nought  up  in   the  celebrated   house 
at  Passy  which  once  belonged  to  the    Princesse  de 
l.amballe,  the  unhappy  victim  of  the  Revolution — 
.1  unique  setting  lor  the  marvels  of  late  eighteenth- 
century  art,  which   from   his   earliest   years  the  boy 
saw     constantly     around     him.        There     he 
acquired    a    taste   which    never   left    him  :     a 
love  of  the  French   masters.      The  most  illus- 
trious men  of  the  two  preceding  generations 
had    visited  the  house:    painters  like   Dela- 
croix,     Corot,      Millet.       Francois,      Manet, 
1  henavard;  actors  such  as  Talma ;  musicians 
like    Berlioz  :    writers    like     Balzac,    Kenan, 
Michelet,  Renouvier.      Thus  he  grew  up  in  a 
rare  atmosphere  of  intellectual  culture,  with 
die  lessons  of  the  past   on  tile  one  hand,  and 
th<     counsels    of  the   present    on    the    other; 
thus    he     was     enabled    to    acquire     the     best 

possible  acquaintance  with  all  subjei  ts. 

Whatever  career  the  young  man  might 
1  hoose,  one  could  be  sure  he  would  approach 
it  with  an  equipment  of  fullest  general 
instruction.  Jacques  Blanche  became  a 
painter,  and  while,  speaking  generally,  his 
_>  m  i'  shaped  itself  under  the  influence 
ol  thesi  greal  minds,  he  knew  no  master,  so 
actual    painting    is   concerned.       Was 

that  fot 1      ■  'i  f  'i   ili  ?   1  cannol   say.      In 

1  was  the  cause  of  his  long  s.  1  king, 

sim  e,  not  having  had    the    strict  training  one 

had    thirty    years    ago,    he    had    slowly    to 

tei    himself  his  own   training.      Quite 

he    was  put    undi  1    the  1  harge  of   M. 

delightful   man,  but  not  much  of  a 

if)-' 


painter-  one  who  had  none  of  the  qualities  of  the 
great  educators,  such  as  Moreau,  for  instance,  who, 
while  respecting  the  artist's  personality,  knew  how 
to  "  put  him  in  the  proper  way  "  :  or  such  as  Roll, 
to  whose  instruction  we  are  indebted  for  many  fine 
painters  to-day.  Feeling  that  he  would  gain  little 
or  nothing  from  the  instruction  of  M.  Gervex,  the 
artist  set  out  on  his  way  alone,  paying  assiduous 
attention  to  the  masters,  as  did  Degas  and  Manet, 
and,  later  still,  Whistler  and  Fantin-Latour. 

Under  diverse  influences  such  as  these  was  made 
manifest  the  first  period  of  his  activity,  which 
brings  him  to  1887,  during  which  period  he  was  a 
frequent  exhibitor  at  the  Salon  and  at  the  pastel- 
lists'  shows.  In  1890  he  left  the  old  Salon  to  go  to 
that  of  the  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux  Arts,  where 
he  exhibited  portraits  of  Doctor  Blanche,  1  'inccnt 
d'Indy,  M,  le. Jeanne  Dumas,  The  Comtede  Lindemann, 
and  a  young  girl  on  a  pony  in  a  landscape  scene. 

After  this  series  of  works,  Blanche  seems  to  have 
realised  the  fact  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  certain  of  the  old  masters.  For  that 
reason  he  journeyed  to  Spain,  where  he  admired 
the  strength  of  the  native  artists,  their  command 
of  form,  their  powerful  realism.     Somewhat  under 
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their  influence  he  produced  VHdte,  a  vigorous 
composition,  wherein  he  depicts  a  group  around  a 
piece  of  still  life.  M.  Barres  wrote  of  this  work 
ows  :  "<  )ne  sees  therein  what  he  Has  gaim  d 
—  what  was  left  for  him  to  gain  ;  and  he  was 
bsolute  master  of  that  which  he  understood. 
His  works  arc  happily  conceived,  and  treated  with 
simplicity." 

At  this  same  period  Blani  he  was  painting  por- 
traitsofmen,  including  that  of  M.  J.de  Sainl  I 
of  the  dramatic  author  "  G.  de  Porto  Riche";  of 
Henri  de  Regnier,  the  poet;  and  of  the  novelist, 
Pierre  Louys.  From  that  time  forward  he  was  no 
longer  i  ontent  to  paint  portraits  of  ladies  amid  the 
old  studio  or  drawing  room  surroundings,  but  (  hosi 
to  depict  them  against  a  bai  kground  oi  park-land. 
Thus  his  careful  study  of  composition  had  full 
scope,  what  time  his  palette  grew  richer  day  by 
day  under  the  influence  of  the  open  air.  He  took 
a  fancy  then  to  hank  and  fluid  painting — to  that 
which    shows     us,    with    marvellous    freshness    and 

limpidity,  portraits  such  as   those  oi   Madame  de 
Bonnieres,    Madame    Jeanniot,    Mile.    Bartet,  and 

me  Vvette  Guilbert.     In  the  portrait  of  the 
Thaulow  Family    we    find  the  final  realisation    of 
all  his  work.     I  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
this  characteristic    and    felicitously  grouped 
work,     wherein     he     depicts     the     stalwart 
Scandinavian,  surrounded   by  Ins  fan  haired, 

o]i, mill,  clear-eyed  children.  The 
picture  has  In  in  reproduced  in  these 
columns,  and  must  lie  in  everyone's  memory. 
It  may  now  he  seen  in  the  Luxembourg 
( Jallery. 

oi  ■-  ird,  facques  Blanche  was 
famous.  Everyone  knew  him  alter  the 
success  of  the  Thaitlow  Family:  honours 
rid  we  all  know  what 
that  means,  with  regard  to  portraits 
honi  iurs  of  all  ithin  his  reach. 

All    that    Blain  led    to    do    was    to 

If     to     the    st\  le    which     i  ai  I 

d    si .    attrai  tive,   I'  ir    the    public  does 

not   like  changes,   and  will    not    admit    that 

in  m    the    i  < 
assigned   to  him.      Mam   would    have  acted 
But   herein    Blain  he  n 

his  strong  will, 
or,  to    isi 
1  if  the  self- 

be   one    o|    the 
Is  not  in 
ual  stn\  ii:: 

to   himself, 


and  who,  wholly  untrammelled,  seeks  to  devote 
his  who]./  existence  to  the  quest  of  a  formula 
both  traditional  and  modern.  And  so,  in  spite 
of  the  success  of  the  Thaulow  Family,  he  does 
not  settle  down  irrevocably  to  any  style,  but 
begins  his  work  anew,  conscious  that  his  drawing 
is  not  sufficiently  precise,  and  returns  to  drawing 
studies,  to  reservations  of  the  brush,  to  a 
thousand  worries  concerning  methods,  canvases, 
and  colour-;,  to  a  period  of  burning  activity  and  of 
indefatigable  labour,  to  which  we  owe  in  turn  the 
portraits  of  Madame  Blanche  (the  wife  of  the  artist, 
with  his  mother-in-law  and  his  sisters-in-law),  in  the 
Salon  of  1896,  Tin-  Mines  Capel  taking  Tea  (Carls- 
ruhe  Museum),  of  Mrs.  Talbot,  of  Mademoiselle 
Oberkampf,  of  Baroness  Seilliere,  of  Madame  I.. 
Mill,  of  Madame  Lasiglois.  the  daughter  of  the 
great  scientist  Berthelot,  and  of  many  more. 
Several  of  his  works  no  longer  exist,  unfortunately, 
having  been  painted  out  by  the  artist,  and  among 
them  Les  Amis  (T Andre  Gide. 

The  ease  and  fluidity  of  the  portrait  of  the 
Thaulow  Family,  combined  with  a  greater  intensity 
in  the  character  of  the  faces  and  a  more  penetrating 
reproduction  of  the  personality,  such  seem   to  us, 
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intelligence  and  beauty  of  the  present 
day.  Blanche  was,  as  we  have  seen,  fully 
prepared  for  the  accomplishment  ol  this 
noble  task  through  his  unceasing  fre- 
quentation  "I  the  most  divers  centres. 
From  his  early  youth  he  went  into  soi  iet) 
in  London  as  well  as  in  Paris :  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  studying  at  his  ease 
the  aristocracy  and  the  fashionable 
society  of  these  great  cities  ;  he  was  a 
child  of  the  house  in  the  highest  literary 
sal.. ns.  where  types  of  a  different  kind 
secured  his  attention;  moreovei,  he  did 
nol  overtook  the  lowlier  class,  as  de 
monstrated  by  his  illustrations  lor  the 
"Eddy and  Paddy" of  M.  Abel  Hermant. 
He  lias  thus  steered  clear  of  the  shoal 
on  which  are  wrecked  mi  many  portrait 
painters  who  become  the  specialists  of 
the  same  centres,  and  whose  work  is 
hence  enveloped  with  a  distressing  mon- 
otony. The  one  adopts  as  his  own  a 
lucrative  and  inviting  speciality,  that  ot 
painter    of    the    aristocracy  ;    a  second 

affects   to    dwell    in    the   salons    of    high 
finance,    or   to    he    the   confidant    of    the 
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to  put  it  briefly,  to  be  the  characteristics 
of  these  later  works,  which  compel  us 
to  stand  uncovered  before  the  painter 
who  has  attained  the  full  maturity 
of  his  talent.  I  speak  of  his  portraits 
of  Charles  Cottet,  Claude  Debussy, 
Lucien  Simon,  Ignacio  Zuloaga.  George 
Moore,  Paul  Adam,  Maurice  Barres, 
Jules  Cheret,  Jose-Maria  Sert,  preceded 
by  those  of  the  novelist  Paul  Hervieu, 
of  the  historian  Th.  de  Wyzewa,  of  the 
musician  Faure,  and  of  the  great  poet 
Leconte  de  Lisle. 

If  one  examines  these  works,  many  of 
which  have  been  exhibited  in  the  Salons, 
one  fully  grasps  the  diversity  and  the  sup- 
pleness   of  his   talent,   and   one    likewise 
understands — and  this  is  an  essential  point 
and  one  of  the  great  merits  of  these  fine 
bits    of    painting      what    an    admirable 
harvest  of  documents  Blanche  will  leave 
for    coming   generations    to   garner,    l>\ 
having    in    his    woiks    permanently    pre 
served   the  traits  ol  some  ol  the 
individuals,     who,     m    entirely     die 
domains,    constitute    the    aristocracj    ol 
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lower  middle-class;  a  third  is  the  painter  of 
galanterie,  and  neither  of  them  sees  beyond 
his  goal. 

The  kingdom  of  Jacques  Blanche  is  more 
extensive,  owing  to  his  impartiality  and  to  that 
love  of  life  and  ol  beauty  in  all  their  aspects 
which  will  cause  him  to  work  on  one  and 
the  same  day  (]  have  been  a  witness  to  this) 
.it  the  portrait  of  a  high-bred  woman  and  at 
that  ol  ,i  girl  of  lowly  origin. 

I„  time  ;  past,  the  task  of  the  portrait-painter 
.   easier  one.     A  Van  Dyck,  a  Lawrence, 
.1    Largilliere,    when   called  upon  to  paint   the 
|   th>  ii   day,  found  in  their  garb,  varying 
.,,  ,  0rding    to    tin  ii   several    classes,    many    re- 
denied  to  the  painter  ol  to-day.     With- 
out the  elegant  beauty  of  the  costume,   what 
would,  indeed,  be  Gainsborough's  Blue  B,  I 

I  d    the    Van    Dyck    Exhibition 

at    Antwerp,     wherein     the    portraits    of   men 

:  d,    I.   tog.  the  t    with   man)    others, 

:.    which    mighl    have 

monotonous,     astounded     one     with    its 

variety.      Most    arduous    is,    on    the    contrary, 

ait  painter,   fa.  e 
tu    fa.  e  with    models  uniformly  garbed.      Will 


he.     m    order    to    get   round    the  difficulty, 
take  upon  himself  to  invest  them,  as  done 
by   M.   Roybet,  with  costumes  not  of  their 
period,  to  mask  with  carnivalesque  disguises 
their  personality,  their  ways,  and  even  their 
soul?     No.  assuredly,  for  he  is  too  fond  of . 
life    as    it   is,   too  desirous    of   transcribing 
it,    and    to    extract    from    it    the    beauty 
proper     to    it.       Moreover,     what     infinite 
beauty  will  not  the  painter  discover,  when 
endowed  with  so  great  a  physiological  instro- 
spection  of  the  faces  and  attitudes  of  these 
men — writers,    painters,    philosophers,    and 
musicians  —  whose    traits    he    delights     to 
present.      Each    one  of  them   lives  his  life 
over   again    in    Blanche's    canvases.      The 
essential  qualities  of  his  race,  the  moral  or 
intellectual  inheritance  bequeathed  to  him 
by  his  ancestors,  are  clearly  to  be  discerned 
in  the   portraits,    together    with    the    super- 
added  personal  genius  which  has  enriched 
this  legacy.     The  painter  here  accumulates 
documents    as    precious    as    those    of    the 
historian,     with     whom     he    herein     closely 
collaborates.      He  leaves  to  those   who  will 
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some  day  undertake  to  .study  the  foremost  repre- 
sentatives of  French  thought  towards  the  close  of 
nineteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
centuries  a  monument,  the  importance  of  which 
will  escape  no  one. 

I  have  said  that  Jacques  Blanche  is.  above  all,  the 
historian  of  the  artistic  and  intellectual  aristocracy 
of  our  country.  In  order  to  he  convinced  of  this, 
and  to  imbue  our  minds  with  the  power  of  obser- 
vation embodied  in  them,  let  us  make  a  study  of 
some  of  his  re  >  nt  works.  Here  we  have  a  portrait 
of  Charles  Cottet  which  is  almost  tantamount  to  a 
biography  of  the  robust  painter  of  Brittany  :  we 
have  here,  indeed,  the  artist  of  the  virile  tal<  nt.  who 
ever  presents  to  us  the  struggle  between  man  and 
the  elements,  and  who  has  retained  from  the  vision 
of  this  struggle  a  melancholy  reflected  in  all  his 
traits.  Side  by  side  with  Charles  Cottet  we  have 
his  friend  Lucien  Simon,  with  his  delicati  fa 
which  one  feels  is  capable  of  grasping  the  most 
transitory  impression-.  I  [ere  is  yet  another  painter, 
Jules  Cheret  (Museum  of  the  City  of  Paris  Petit 
Palais),  stereotyped  in  one  of  his  favourite  j 
just  in  one  of  those  moments  when  he  is  most  him 
self,  when  he  is  ttirowing  upon  the  canvas  one  of 


those  airy  regions  wherein  columbines 
and  harlequins  float  away  into  cerulean 
spai  e.     Followin     '  the  paint 

dreamland  and  of  joy,  here  is  a  fai  e 
seldom  grasped  and  executed  by  an 
artist,  that  of  I  'egas,  a  superb  head  ol  a 
splendid  old  in. in  i see  th.-  reproduction 
of  the  portrait  on  page    I  93 

Following  upon  the  painters,  of  whom 
I  have  omitted  many,  we  have  the 
musician  Claude  Debussy,  the  author  of 
"Pelleas  and  Melisande,"  one  of  the 
brightest  hopes  of  French  music,  full 
of  will-power  and  of  rare  intellei  t 

Quite  recently,  Blanche  has  painted 
two  of  our  greatest  contemporary  writers, 
and  their  portraits  are  of  the  big] 
order.  The  one  is  Paul  Adam,  and  I 
think  it  difficult  to  present  more  faithfully 
the  great  novelist,  tin-  ready  and  power- 
ful writer,  whose  work  has  resuscitated  in 
all  its  complexity  the  Imperial  epopy  and 
the  Revolution  of  July;  the  other, 
Maurice  Barres,  who  truly  appears  to 
us  as  we  represent  to  ourselves  the  author 
of  "  Amori  et  Dolori  Sacrum." 

When  recording  an  appreciation  of 
this  selection  of  writers  and  artists 
(we  must  not  omit  the  recent  portrait 
of  that  delicate  poetess,  the  Comtesse  de  Noailles), 
the  work  of  Blanche  assumes  a  signification 
and  an  importance  altogether  unique.  Blanche 
will  he  for  the  men  of  his  generation  and  of  his 
country  what  Franz  von  Lenbach  and  Watts 
have  been  in  Germany  and  in  England,  for  each 
of  them  gives  a  high  expression  of  the  genius  of 
some  of  his  most  prominent  contemporaries.  Mr. 
von  Lenbach  leaves  to  us  the  portraits  of  Momm- 
sen,  Bismarck,  and  Moltke;  Mr.  Watts  those-  of 
Swinburne,  Rossctti.  William  Morris;  M.  Blanche 
of  Paul  Adam,  Barres.  Degas,  Cheret. 
Without    there     being     between    the    gnat      English 

painter  and  the  young*  -  1         h  portraitist  effective 

resemblances,  they  can  he  placed,  SO  to  Say,  in  juxta- 
position, bi  their  common  respi  ■ 
tradition  which  does  not  infringe  upon  their  in- 
dividuality, and  because  of  the  common  dignity  of 
their  lives.  Both  have  attained  the  summit  of  the 
art  of  pain:                hey  have  caused  us  to  I 

rfei  t  it  may  be.  Most  justly 
has  W  histler  written,  "A  painting  is  finished  when 
every  trace  of  the  means  employed  to  obtain  the 
results    has    dis.e  The    work    effaces     the 

trace  of  the  work."  Hinri    Frantz. 


A 


George 

GLASGOW  DESIGNER:  THE 
FURNITURE  OF  MR.  GEORGE 
LOGAN. 


In  our  own  country,  whilst  there  is  not  yet  to  be 
observed  any  sure  indication  of  the  genesis  of  a 
living  national  art  which  can  be  pronounced 
without  hesitation  to  be  the  exclusive  and  typical 
product  of  the  age,  yet  signs  are  plentiful  of  an 
awakening  of  public  interest  in  the  attempt  to 
make  our  houses  beautiful  with  the  subtle  qualities 
of  proportion,  and  the  absence  of  mere  ornament, 
that  marked  the  I  lest  periods  of  design.  Sanguine 
believers  in  the  possibilities  of  the  movement 
hope  that  this  may  be  the  germ  of  the  coming 
Revival,  which  those  who  study  the  evolution 
of  taste  agree  is  not  far  distant  in  point  of 
time.  Hut  none  can  foresee  whither  this  stirring 
tendency  may  lead  ;  whether,  indeed,  it  he  destined 
to  have  any  prolonged  organic  existence  at  all,  or 
whether  it  lie  doomed  instead  to  perish  in  order  to 
make  way  for  an  art  of  the  future  that  has  yet  to  be 
horn.  Certainly  the  improvement  in  public  taste 
and  the  growth  of  a  demand  which  will  oblige  the 
workers  to  study  more  closely  the  laws  of  decoration 
cannot  fail  to  improve  the  character  of  their  art, 
and  to  give  it  eventually  a  higher  value  and 
significance.  A  steadily  increasing  section  of  the 
public  is  beginning  to  recognise  that  pictorial  art  is 


o 

not  the  only  legitimate  adornment  of  a  modern 
house,  and  the  result  is  a  partial  transference  of 
patronage  from  the  picture  painter,  to  whom 
formerly  it  was  given  almost  exclusively,  to  the 
decorator  and  designer,  whose  claims  on  people 
with  artistic  tastes  are  gaining  daily  a  wider  and 
more  practical  recognition.  In  every  way  this 
change  is  to  be  welcomed.  It  restores  to  its  right 
place  a  form  of  art  which  in  bygone  centuries  was 
thought  worthy  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  great 
masters,  and  to  afford  noble  opportunities  to  men 
of  splendid  ability.  It  opens  up  for  the  modern 
worker  possibilities  of  profitable  occupation,  and 
multiplies  the  number  of  openings  for  professional 
activity. 

That  even  a  few  manufacturers  have  recognised 
a  change  in  the  public  taste,  ami  are  doing  what 
they  can  to  foster  and  encourage  it  by  the  employ- 
ment of  good  designers,  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
vincing evidences  of  vitality  in  the  new  movement. 
At  present  the  number  of  firms  who  have  set 
themselves  to  satisfy  the  new  condition  is  strictly 
limited,  but  here  and  there  we  find  evidences 
of  more  correct  appreciation,  signs  that  the 
position  of  affairs  is  read  aright,  and  that  its 
necessities  are  properly  and  practically  understood 
<  m  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  furniture  produced 
is  merely  imitative,  or,  if  infused  with  a  newer 
feeling,    too   evidently    manufactured    of  deliberate 
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intent;  self-conscious,  not  spontaneous;  lacking 
for  the  most  part  that  artlessness  which  denotes 
the  true  artist.  Nor  can  we,  except  in  a  tew 
instances,  or  in  vague  anil  qualified  manner,  trai  e 
in  ,  ontinuity  with  that  which  has  gone  before  it. 

It"  proof  lie  needed  how  essential  it  is  for  the 
maker  of  the  design  to  he  in  close  relation  with  the 
maker  of  the  product,  no  hitter  instance  could  be 
adduced  than  the  successful  enterprise  of  Messrs. 
Wylie  and  Lochhead.  Such  firms  play  an  important 
part  in  the-  economy  of  the  art  world  when  the 
obvious  tendency  of  the  present-da)  demand  for 
art  work  is  to  cramp  the  designers  into  the 
narrowest  type  of  specialism,  and  to  limit  each 
man's    effort    to   certain    classes   of  nent ; 

they  hold  strongly  the  creed  that  the  true  mission 
of  the  art    worker    is   to    prove   himself  capabli 
man)     things,    t"    show    that    he    has   an    all-round 
knowledge  oi  ies  of  technical  expression, 

and  a  practical  acquaintance  with   many  methods 
Iting  the  ideis  which  are  in  his  mind. 
Anothei    encouraging    sign    which    marks    the 
iwth  of  new   and  important  influences  in  thi 
of  the  dav,  is  the  tendency  of  youngei  artists  to 
devot.    themselves   to   the   study  and  practice  ol 


decoration.  This  widening  of  the  artistic  view  is 
calling  into  existence  a  school  of  craftsmen  whose 
work  is  lull  of  promise  and  interest.  I..  >me 
extent  we  find  a  reversion  to  the  ideal  of  the 
mediaeval  artist,  who  took  a  comprehensive  view 
of  his  responsibilities  and  spared  no  pains  to  equip 
himself  si,  completely  that  he  would  he  equal  to 
whatever  demands  might  he  made  upon  him  ;  hut 
through  all  his  practice  ran  tin  dominating  idea 
that  his  mission  as  an  art  worker  was  to  decorate 
to  make  something  that  would  lullil  a  spei  ifii  pur. 
pi  ue  ol  adornment,  and  itify  some 

chosen  pi  i 

Not  i  "ik   with   th  •   in  iny   who   plod 

alon.  en   track,   ignoring  all    invitations    to 

mpt  fortune  by  excursions  into  unknown 
men    lik     G  1  i   alive  the  love  ol 

experiment  and  tria 

,\  inch  wi  mid  sue m  die  out  were  individuality 

smothered  il  proficiency  in  the  art  of 

ing.      George  1 

one    of   the   capable   and    ingenious   workers   m 

orative    art.   and    has    proved    his    capacity    to 

invent   and    carry   out    new  applications  ol  artistic 

mat,  oil-         His     methods     arc     sound,     and     the 

:oi 


George 

principles  by  which  his  effort  is  directed  have  the 
merit  of  being  fresh  and  unconventional. 

In  his  di  furniture  Mr.  Logan  aims  at 

maintaining  the  architectural  quality  by  preserving 
extreme  simplicity  of  form  in  the  leading  structural 
lines,  relieved  in  the  secondary  parts  by  ornamental 
detail.  While-  he  avoids  the  lazy  practice  of 
relying  on  precedent  for  justification,  we  cannot 
hut  deprecate  his  apparent  straining  after  origi- 
nality, and  the  deliberate  adoption  of  forms  not  in 
themselves  appropriate  and  pleasing,  such  as  the 
vi  sii  a  shaped  looking-glass  in  one  of  his  interiors. 
Want  of  proportion  in  some  of  his  details  is  also 
to  be  charged  against  him,  as  in  the  frieze  of  han 
bells  and  brier  roses;  and  in  his  seeking  after 
novelty  he  occasionally  overlooks  the  first  principle 
"I  good  craftsmanship,  that  an  object  must  he 
perfectly  suited  to  the  purpose  which  it  has  to 
serve.  Not  all  of  the  furniture  designed  by  Mr. 
Logan  appears  to  us  to  fulfil  the  first  essential  of 
absolute  comfort.  As  a  separate  and  detached 
pine  of  workmanship  the  article  may  have  high 
artistic  value,  hut  furniture  that  produces  discomfort 
is  bad  in  design,  and  the  excellence  of  the  orna- 
mentation does  not  reconcile  us  to  structural  faults. 


Logan 


Mention  is  made  of  what  we  consider  defei  is, 
because  they  are  common  to  much  of  the  work 
produced  by  even  the  leaders  of  the  new  move- 
ment, and  seem  to  confirm  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  new  school  of  design  is  destined  to  assume  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  a  national  style.  But 
with  equal  justice  reference  can  be  made  to  the 
skill  with  which  Mr.  Logan  combines  his  knowledge 
of  the  applied  arts  with  much  that  is  original  in  his 
pictorial  feeling,  and  unites  harmoniously  freshness 
of  fancy  with  constructive  ingenuity.  As  a  con- 
sequence he  has  gained  some  delightful  effects, 
hi  i  ause  they  are  the  natural  outcome  of  a  thought- 
ful and  sensitive  individuality,  and  reflect  his  own 
personal  beliefs  about  the  part  aesthetics  should 
play  in  household  decoration. 

If  he  may  be  said  to  have  a  speciality,  it  lies  in 
his  charming  arrangement  of  colour-schemes,  of 
which  no  idea  can  be  formed  by  ordinary  methods 
of  reproduction.  Take,  for  example,  the  bedroom 
in  grey  walnut,  with  inlays  of  coloured  woods,  copper, 
mother-of-pearl,  and  soft  toned  enamels.  Between 
the  walnut  strapping  of  the  under  part  of  the  walls  is 
a  material  of  peasant  tapestry  of  a  rich  lilac  colour, 
the    upper   wall    being   of  paler  coloured  applique 
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tapestry.  I  hi  metal  work  is  ol  old  silver,  and  the 
canopy  of  the  grate  has  a  design  of  peacocks  with 
enamelled  feathers.  The  carpet  is  soft  purple  in 
colour,  with  two  golden  butterflies  in  the  centre,  and 
a  simple  green  border.  The  parquetry  is  of  grey 
maple,  which  contrasts  effectively  and  yet  not 
strongly  with  the  carpet.  The  woodwork  of  the 
bedroom,  in  purple  and  white,  is  enamelled  <ikl 
ivory  colour,  with  decorative  panels  of  inlaid  woods. 
The  loose  pieces  of  furniture  are  made  of  purple 
wood.  The  panel  over  the  fireplace,  A  Dream  of 
Wild  Roses,  is  executed  on  <  anvas  with  flat  colour. 

The  carpet  is  plain,  with  additional  small  decora- 
tive hand-tuft  rugs  of  Irish  peasant  manufacture, 
and  the  metal-work  of  the  lamps  and  fittings  is  oi 
pale  brass. 

That  George  Logan  gains  the  effect  of  simplicity 
without  dulness,  and  delii  acy  without  monotony, 
so  desirable  in  a  bedroom,  is  seen  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  bedroom  in  a  soft  tone  of  silvery-grey 
maple  wood,  with  panels  of  soft  coloured  inlay  of  a 
failed  violet  tone.  The  walls  above  the  dado  of 
quiet    gre\    panelling    are    decorated    in    a    more 


Logan 

definite  note  ol  rose  colour.    The  door  handles,  the 

lender,  the  electric  bell  switches  are  of  a  silvery  white 
metal,  quaintly  modelled  and  full  of  detail.  Messrs. 
Wylie  and  Lochhead  understand  the  importance  of 
allowing  ea<  h  designer  to  elaborate  every  detail  of 
the  arrangement,  every  piece  of  furniture,  and  evi  rj 
little  accessory  by  which  the  decorative  scheme  of 
the  apartment  is  perfected.  The  lines  of  the  furni- 
ture are  dignified  and  severe  in  their  simplicity,  but 
neither  heavy  nor  trivial.  Careful  and  studied  as 
the  whole  work  is,  it  makes  no  display  of  labour  or 
eccentric  ingenuity,  and  shows  that  George  Logan 
is  an  instinctive  decorator  with  a  knowledge  ol  the 
subtleties  of  colour  arrangement  and  the  refine- 
ments of  line   which    mark   the   work  of  the   besl 

periods.  

The  second  International  Congress  for  the 
development  of  the  teaching  of  drawing  will  be 
held  in  August,  11)04,  at  Berne.  The  object  ol 
the  Congress  is  to  discuss  the  advantages  and 
defects  of  the  present  methods  of  drawing  instruc- 
tion, and  to  show  the  moral  and  educational  value 
ol  drawing. 
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ETCHINGS   OF    MATTHEW 

MARIS. 


manner   of  his  expression.     At   first    it   app 
only   in    the   curiously   abstract    simplicity   oi   his 
paintings,  in  the  repose  and   reticence  which  gave 


Among  the  leaders  of  the  modern  I  hitch  school, 
Matthew  Maris  holds  a  position  that  is  in  many 
ways  remarkable.  He  has  earned  it.  not  by  the 
customary  devices  of  the  art  politician  by  the 
ii  iseoi  a  personal  authority,  or  lie  the  activity 
of  his  intervention  in  the  burning  questions  of  the 
art  world — but  by  the  strength  of  his  individuality 
as  a  worker.  In  his  achievement  there  has  been 
from  the  first  a  peculiar  quality  which  has  stamped 
it  indisputably  as  the  outcome  of  an  exceptional 
conviction,  as  the  visible  expression  of  an  un 
common  tram  i  ii  sesthi  tii  reasoning.  Technically, 
his  paintings  have  always  been  memorable  ;  theii 

elegance  of  draughtsmanship,  their  subtle   'harm 

of  colour,  and  their  wonderful  pei  uasiveness  ol 
pictorial  sentiment,  lie.  i  made  them  distinguished 
among  tin  bi  I  examples  ol  imaginative  art.  A 
true  nobility  of  style  has  been  not  the  least  of  his 
qualities  as  an  artist.  Whatever  the  subject  he 
has  chosen  to  represent  he  has  consistently  digni 
lied  it  by  his  manner  of  setting  it  on  the  canvas, 
and  has.  by  the  aid  of  his  rare  intelligence  in 
\ested  an  atmosphere  ol  romance  which  has 
never  failed  to  be  perfe<  tl)  appropriate. 

His  prefi  rem  es  lie  in  the  di  of  a  kind  of 

mediaeval  mysticism,  which  has   more  and 
definitely,  as  years  have  gone  on,  determined  the 
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Matthew  Maris    Etchings 


an  almost  inexplicable  charm  to  both  his  landscapes 
and  his  figure  subjects.  But  what  there  was  of 
realism  in  his  earlier  works  has  hern  refined  away, 
inure  and  more,  until  now  he  has  conic  to  he  an 
exponent  of  fantasies  which  are  almost  entirely 
independent  of  reality  and  scarcely  referable,  even 
remotely,  to  the  tacts  of  nature.  He  is  to-day 
a  painter  of  visions,  a  dreamer  whose  mind 
is  so  full  of  fanciful  inventions  that  he  is  no 
longer  able  to  receive  impressions  from  the  life 
about  him.  He  lives  in  mental  isolation  in  a 
strange  world  which  he  has  created  for  himself, 
and  lie  is  content  to  remain  unaffected  by  the 
ordinary  influences  of  present-day  existem  e. 
1  lis  attitude,  it  must 
"   admitted,  is  logical 

_  11.      Am    ti  iUi  ll  of 

modernity  would  intro- 
duce a  hint  of  artifi- 
ciality into  his  mys 
tieism,  and  would  seem 
to  suggest  that  his 
artistic  manner  is  a 
mere  pose,  and  in  it 
tin;  sincere  avowal  of  a 
i  which  he  has  de- 
liberately and  intelli- 
gently adopted.  For 
him  isolation  is  right, 
he.  ause  he  lias  a  fund 
of  inspiration  upon 
which  he  can  draw 
constantly  without  any 
fear  that  he  will  ex- 
haust its  possibilities. 
There  is  no  fear  that 
he  will  formulate  his 
ideas  and  use  a  ci  >m 
monplace  convention 
to  ave  him  from  the 
m  ml  i].'  of  thinking  i  oil 

suitable    modes    ol     e.\ 

pressing     his     imagin- 
ings.    What  then-  is  of 
ntion    in    his   art 
is   not   more  than   that 
instinctive     prefi  n  m 
it. mi     ways    of 
i.c  ts     whi<  h 

the    work    of  an    artist 

ol   strong  nulls  iduality. 

iws   in  his   - 

of    a     parti<  ul.c 
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type,  and  of  a  particular  physical  character  in  his  re- 
presentation of  the  figure  ;  it  is  seen  in  his  love  of 
vague  definition  and  of  tone  arrangements  which 
suggest  rather  than  explain  the  forms  and  masses 
with  which  his  pictures  are  built  up  ;  it  can  be  per- 
ceived plainly  in  his  abstract  system  of  colour. 
But  these  are  all  evidences  of  the  working  of 
his  temperament  :  they  are  not  parts  of  a  scheme 
to  evade  the  difficulties  of  his  craft,  or  to  gain 
popularity  by  harping  persistently  on  a  single 
string.  Few  artists  have  sacrificed  less  to  the 
desire  to  gain  a  following,  or  have  disregarded 
more  consistently  the  devices  by  which  pro- 
fessional success  has  usually  to  be  engineered. 
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Perhaps  it  is  in  his  etchings  that  the  strength  of 
his  conviction  can  be  best  appreciated.  In  a 
branch  of  art  practice  which  depends  essentially 
opon  the  distribution  of  lines  and  the  ordering  of 
subtleties  of  tone  gradation,  and  does  not  appeal  to 
the  popular  inning  for  prettiness  of  colour,  he  has 
had  necessarily  to  make  his  statement  with  more 
simplicity  and  more  reserve  than  in  his  exercises  m 
painting,  He  lias  had  to  abandon  some  of  what 
may  be  considered  as  essentials  of  his  ait,  and  to 
narrow  his  achievement  within  well-defined  limits. 
^i  it  under  such  restrictions  he  has  lost  none  of  his 
purity  of  sentiment,  and  has  diminished  not  at  all 
the  sincerity  of  his  mystical  creed.  In  his  figure 
subjects  there  is  thi  Ol  sensuousness 

and  severity,  the  same  love  of  large,  rounded  tonus, 
and  the  same  insistence  upon  a  physical  type  "t 
his  own  choosing.  In  his  landscapes  there  is 
in  evidence  his  accustomed  seeking  after  atmo- 
spheric mysteries  and  poetic  refini  ments  of  the 
actualities  of  nature  Littli   is  asserted,  but 

there  is  infinite  suggestion  of  the  richness  of  nature's 
detail  and  of  the  exquisite  tenderness  <>t  diffused 


light  which  veils  and  softens  all  parts  of  the  land 
scape  and  brings  the  whole  subject  into  perfect 
harmony.  Although  at  first  sight  his  method  in 
etching  seems  vague — almost  accidental,  indeed  — 
it  will  be  seen,  if  his  plates  are  properly  examined, 
to  be  controlled  bythe  justest understanding.  I  hi 
pervading  tone  is  not  a  kind  of  shroud  which  con 
;  lie  variety  of  form  and    the    play  of  light  and 

shade  needed  to  give  shape  to  the  scene  :  it  is  s., 
minutely  modulated,  so  full  of  d 

gradation,  that  it  becomes  almost  luminous  in 
quality,  and  through  it,  the-  more  closely  the  plate' 
is  examined,  appear  more  clearly  th  details 

which    the    artist    himself  has    seen.     Such   ail    i 
essentially  not  fol   the   ordinary  man.       Its   iin 

inc.  prion  puts  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
i  mil.  and  its  romanticism  makes  it 
difficult  of  comprehension  by  the  individual  whose 
ideas  are  bounded  bj  present-da)  conventions. 
But  the  thinker,  the  man  of  poetic  temperament, 
the  lover  of  things  which  are  not  simply  superficial, 
cannot  fail  to  respond  to  the  subtle  ireness 

of   such    work    as    Matthew    Maris    has    prod 
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Reminiscences  of  U  lustier 


There  is  a  magical  quality  in  the  art  of  this  visionary 

win)  has  convinced  himself,  and  his  spells  have  a 
marvellous  power  over  the  minds  which  are  in  tune 
with  his. 
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FEW  OF  THE  VARIOUS 
WHISTLERS  I  HAVE  KNOWN. 
BY     G.     H.    BOUGHTON.    R.A. 


Let  me  begin  with  one  possible  Whistler — un- 
known as  such,  but  suspected — in  the  very  ancient 
flesh  which  he  claimed  on  the  brazen  mural 
memorial  that  survives  him  on  the  time-toned  walls 
of  the  old  priory  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Goring-on- 
Thames.  If  one  is  tempted  to  wonder  whether  the 
very  peculiar  trend  of  our  Whistler's  genius  was  sui 
generis,  or  inherited  from  some  remote  ancestor, 
the  wanderer  should  gaze  with  doubly-added 
wonder  on  the  record-breaking  case  of  longevity 
graven  on  this  unblushing  brass,  to  which  is  added 
tlie  full-length  effigy  of  the  ancient  and  wondrous 
Whistler  himself,  anil  his  wife,  and  on  a  minor 
stale,  three  sons  and  five  daughters — and  all 
in    the    picturesque    costume    of   the    early   seven- 


teenth   century,    beneath    which    is     the    startling 
announcement — 

Here  lyeth  Buried  the  body  of  Hugh  Whistler 
the  sonne  of  Master  Jhon  Whistler  of  Goring 
who  departed  this  life  the  17  day  of  Januarie 
Anno  Domini   1615  being  aged  216  yeares. 

Now  whether  there  really  exists  any  authentic 
evidence  of  lineal  descent  of  our  Whistler  from  the 
very  flourishing  family  tree  of  these  extraordinary 
death-defying  Whistlers  of  Goring  I  cannot  say, 
but  will  leave  this  tempting  question  to  those 
who  love  to  pursue  such  possible  affiliations. 
Not  only  was  this  Hugh  Whistler  a  marvel  of 
longevity,  but  there  is  another  and  costlier  monu- 
ment on  the  north  wall  of  this  church  to  a 
Mistress  Helinor  Whistler  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Whistler,  "  the  former  of  which  is  a  constant 
subject  of  discourse  of  the  parishioners  of  Goring 
to  this  day  !  " 

If  this  vitality  of  "constant  discourse"  on 
Whistlerian  matters  is  no  proof  of  our  "Jimmie's  " 
relationship  to  these  ancient  Whistlers,  then 
what  can  be?  If  others  pursue  this  most  interest- 
ing trail  and  it  should   only   lead  to  that  lovely, 
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old  Norman  church,  the  wanderers  and  wondcre-is 
will  not  bewail  misspent  time. 

Another  Whistler  that  I  did  not  personally 
know  was  the  child  and  hoy  "Jimmie,"  but  there 
exists  a  speaking  portrait  of  him  in  the  diary  which 
his  devoted  mother  kept  during  those  early  years, 
which  were  passed  partly  in  New  England  and 
partly  in  St.  Petersburg.  Extracts  from  this  record 
have  lately  been  published  in  America,  and  they 
make  charming  pictures  of  the  great  love  that 
existed  between  the  mother  we  know  so  well  by 
her  famous  portrait,  and  the  son  whom  we  know- 
better  even  by  his  splendid  art  and  his  charming 
but  erratic  personality. 

There  is  one  entry  in  the  mother's  diary  which 
puts  the  exact  age  of  "  Jimmie  "  beyond  dispute  : — 

•'July  ioth,  1844. — A  poem  selected  by  my 
darling  Jamie  and  put  under  my  plate  at  the 
breakfast-table,  as  a  surprise,  on  his  tenth  birthday. 
I  shall  copy  it,  that  he  may  be  reminded  of  his 
happy  childhood,  when  perhaps  his  grateful  mother 
is  not  with  him."  And  then  follow  the  little,  well- 
selected  verses — curiously  so  for  a  child  of  that 
-inscribed  :  "  Your  little  James  ;  on  my  tenth 
birthday." 

The  schoolboy  days,  with  many  stories  of  his 
wonderful  precocities,  drawing — devilry,  of  course  ! 
— and  his  deep  devotion  to  his  mother,  fill  the  pages 
devoted  to  that  period  of  his  life. 

There  is  one  entry  in  the  diary  of  an  incident 
that  happened  at  St.  Petersburg  ("Jamie"  was 
about  twelve  or  thirteen).  It  is  too  long  to 
quote  in  full,  so  I  condense.  The  mother  and  son 
had  gone  i"  Royal   State  procession,  at 

night,  and  had  got  mixed  up  in  a  seething  crowd 
of  Cossacks,  guards,  and  other  attendants.  Mrs. 
Whistler  writes :  '"I  was  terrified  lest  the  poles  of 
the  carriages  should  run  into  our  backs,  or  that 
some  horse  should  take  fright  and  bite  us,  we  were 
so  close  ;  but  Jamie  laughed  heartily  and  aloud  at 
my  timidity.  He  behaved  like  a  man.  With  one 
arm  he  guarded  me,  and  with  the  other  kept  the 
animals  at  a  proper  distance,  and  I  must  confess, 
brilliant  as  the  spectacle  was.  my  great  pli  asure  was 
derived  irom  the  conduct  of  my  dear  and  manly 
boy." 

There  are  other  charming  glimpses  of  this  " 
and  manly  boy,"  and  they  all,  more  or  less,  fore- 
shadow the  outspoken  and  belligerent  "Jimmie" 
of  his  most  aggressive  and  fascinating  days.  Some 
day  in  the  calm  future,  when  the  vituperations  of 
the  wounded,  and  the  belated  bleatings  of  the 
bleared  disciple  are  merged  in  one  welcome  hush, 
the  real  life  of  the  real  Whistler  will  be  given  to 


us;  and  in  this  biography  I  feci  sun-  just  such 
simple  details  as  his  good  mother  wrote  down, 
with  such  pious  faith  and  simplicity,  will  form  a 
most  valuable  aid  to  a  calm  judgment  of  her 
beloved  boy's  character.  I  am  waiting,  wonder- 
ing often  if  tin-  inspired  seeker  of  the  cold  truth 
is  being  goaded  on  to  tell  it. 

My  own  first  impressions  of  Whistler  began  with 
the  first  picture  I  saw  of  his.  The  Girl  at  the  /'iano 
shown  at  the  Royal  Academy.  1  was  passing 
through  London  on  my  way  to  Paris  for  a  few 
years'  stay  and  Study,  This  was  in  1S51),  and 
though  I  saw  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition 
several  times  during  my  short  stay,  that  one  picture 
is  the  only  thing  I  brought  vividly  away  in  my 
memories  of  the  show.  I  had  never  heard  the 
name  of  Whistler  before,  and  I  did  not  try  to 
remember  it,  but  the  picture  itself  haunted  me  in 
spite  of  myself.  I  did  not  entirely  like  it.  The 
subject  was  trite  enough.  The  lady  playing 
was  not  bewitchingly  lovely,  and  the  child 
was  not  of  the  sort  to  make  a  birthday-card 
saleable  ;  but  she  was  real  flesh  and  blood,  and — 
to  near  relatives — lovable.  That  was  my  im- 
pression then.  Since  then  I  have  thought  of  that 
same  enraptured  child  as  part  of  one's  joy  of  life. 
It  was  the  quiet  air  of  that  dim  room,  filled  with 
ripples  of  soothing  melodies,  that  one  could  almo  I 
hear;  and  the  two  quiet  figures  were  living  and 
breathing  in  that  atmosphere  thai  was  as  1  lear  and 
limpid  as  if  it  had  been  sunlight  instead  of  quiet 
shade. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Paris  among  tin- 
English  and  American  art  students  of  the  time,  1 
began  to  hear  of  the  previous  set  of  such  students  who 
had  "lived  the  life'  there,  and  had  migrated 
homewards  or  otherwards;  and  among  such  names 
that  of  "  limmic  "  was  enthusiastic  ally  prominent 
more  for  wild  student  pranks,  however,  than  for 
any  serious  studies.  They  also  spoke  of  1  >u 
Maurier  and  Povntcr.  but  with  mild  interest  :  few- 
tales  of  devilry  were  set  down  tec  any  but  "Jimmie." 

The  students  I  met  there  were  much  surprised  to 
hear  that  his  Girl  at  the  Piano  had  a  place  on  the 
line  at  the  Academy  and  had  been  purchased  by 
John   Phillip,   R.A.  ("  S  Phillip),  and  was 

making  a  talk  in  the  big  city.  1  heard  also  of  a 
flying  visit  that  Jimmie  made  to  his  old  haunts  in 
Paris  —flush  of  money  and  lovely  in  attire.  I  Jctails. 
including  a  little-  light  with  re   much 

laughed  over  at  the  time:  but  the  present  writer 
has  not  sought  to  verify  them  or  even  remember 
them.  1  never  saw  Whistler  in  Paris  in  those  days, 
for  it  was  not  until  after  I  left  and  settled  in  London 
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that  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  him.  J  ust  exactly 
where  or  when  it  was,  I  cannot  say.  There  were 
several  American  artists  living  in  London  then,  and 
most  likely  it  was  at  one  of  their  studios.  I  do 
well  remember  him  as  a  distinct  picture,  however — 
breezy,  buoyant,  and  debonair.  It  was  early  sum- 
mer-time, and  the  cool  suit  of  linen  duck  and  the 
jaunty  straw-hat  (common  enough  in  America  but 
unusual  at  that  time  in  sweltering  London)  filled 
me  with  envy  and  thoughts  of  home.  His  White 
Girl  was  then  on  exhibition — at  a  dealer's,  I  fancy  : 
but  anyhow  it  was  having  what  he  called  "  a  succes 
-  ration."  It  was  the  same  large  White  Girl 
la  symphony  in  white — white  dress,  white  wolf-rug 
at  her  feet,  white  background)  that  I  afterwards 
s.iu  iii  tlie  Salon  de  Refusees  at  Paris. 

And  there  also  the  "  succes  d'  execration  "  seemed 
to  follow  it.      "Jimmie"  was  in   high  glee.     The 
great  thing  was  to  have  as  many  of  the  world  as 
possible     occupied     about 
himself  in  someway.     That 
was     the     real     "Jimmie" 
period  :      he    was    then    at 
his    very     best  ;     he     was 
painting  his    best  pictures 
and      fighting     his     most 
Mir.  essful  battles  with  list 
or      pen,      and      on      his 
favourite  friends   his  most 
sunny      and      affectionate 
nature     was     lavished. 
Even      in      those      rather 
days    I     can't     re- 
member a    time   when    his 
affairs  and   his  doings  and 
sayings     did     not     fill     the 
artistic  air.     When   I   hear 
some      of     his     latter- dav 
talk       of       the 
"cruel    neglect,"    the     hi- 
ii''.    and    the    igm  n 
fn  mi  wlin  h  he  suffered 
tiny    appeared    (to 
him),      1      can      but 
who    knew    how    he 
never    allowed    himself   to 
■■  '1     >>r     insulted 

in  his  besl  and  mosi 
I  don't 
think  that  any  oi  the  old 
members  of  the  Arts  flub 
( an  ever  call  to  mind 
a  time  -a  Inn  he  was  not 
the  life    of  the  plai  - 

2  I  2 


the  talk  of  the  town.  I  well  remember  a  certain 
evening  when  we  two  were  alone  in  the  smoking- 
room,  both  quietly  reading — I,  the  "Spectator" 
(I  think  it  was).  It  contained,  anyhow,  that 
awful  Ruskin  attack  on  him.  Although  I  well 
knew  how  he  rather  enjoyed  adverse  criticism 
and  made  sport  of  the  writers,  I  hesitated  to 
call  his  attention  to  this  outburst.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  peculiar  look  on  his  face  as 
he  read  it  and  handed  the  paper  back  to  me 
with  nevei  a  word  of  comment,  but  thinking, 
furiously  though  sadly,  all  the  time.  It  seemed 
like  a  stab  in  the  back  to  him,  coming  from  an 
Oxford  professor  armed  with  a  table-knife  — 
despicable  in  its  futile  endeavour  to  slay  him. 
"  It  is  the  most  debased  style  of  criticism  I 
have  had  thrown  at  me  yet."  "  Sounds  rather 
like  libel?"  I  said.  "Well— that  I  shall  try 
to    find    out" — and    he     lit     his    cigarette    and 
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departed  to  "find  out,"  with  the  farthing  result 
we  all  know  so  well.  1  often  wonder  it.  in  this 
better  informed  period,  the  same  result  would 
follow  such  an  outrage  on  one's  personal  char- 
acter: 1  fancy  not.  "Jimmie"  survived  it  all 
bravely,  and  wore  his  gold  mounted  little  coin  with 
hilarious  defiance.  My  other  vivid  memory  of 
Whistler    is    of  the   time   (and   it  was  a   long  time) 

that  he  was  engaged  on  the  famous   1'    icocl    i n 

for  Mr.  Leyland.  He  often  asked  me  round  to  see 
it  :  and  I  see  him  still,  up  on  high,  lying  on  his 
hack  often,  working  in  "gold  on  blue"  and   "blue 

the  wide  expanse  of  tlh  0 
and  as  far  as  I  could  see  he  let  no  hand  touch  it 
but  his  own.  There  are  many  good  stories  about 
that  master  work  of  his-  too  long  and  too  personal 
to  tell  here-.  They  will  come  in  well  when  the  ideal 
biography  of  the  real  Whistler  is  written.  There 
was  the  little  quarrel,  of  course,  about  little  nothings 
that  ended  a  long,  and  to  "Jimmie"  a  mosi  pr 
able  friendship  of  many  years. 

Down  to  the  IV k  period  he  had  been  sending 

to  the  Academy  rather  regularly,  but  the  ceiling 
took  some  two  or  three  years  of  Ins  almost  entire 
time,  and  that  accounts  for  the  interval  which 
some  of  his  late  friends  attribute  to  his  final  sever 
ance  with  the  Royal  Academy  in  anger  more  than 
sorrow.  The  last  work  he  sent  there  was  the 
immortal  Portrait  of  his  Mother,  and  few  who  saw 
it  on  the  walls  will  forget  the  impression  that  it 
made.  The  stories  of  how  it  had  been  rejected 
and  consigned  to  the  "cellars"  and  only  rescued 
by  one  enthusiastic  member,  who  threatened  to 
resign  unless  it  were  placed,  etc.,  are  all  the  dis- 
torted emanations  of  an  imagination  that  has  been 
over  stimulated.  In  the  first  place  there  are  no 
"cellars"  at  the  Academy  :  the  works  sent  there 
go  in  on  the  street  level  and  up  to  the  galleries  on  a 
great  lift.  The  rejected  do  not  all  go  back  until 
a  thorough  sifting  has  through,  and  the 

most  likely  of  them  are  left  up  until  the  very  last. 
The  portrait  of  the  Mother  had  gone  to  the  place- 
one  saw  it  in  during  the  exhibition  :  but  during 
the  last  look  round  one  hanger  thoughl  that,  .is  the 
portrait  was  life-size,  it  would  look  as  well  a  bit 
higher,  so  that  some  smaller  things  could  go  under 
it.  Upon  this  the  hang  i.  mi  VV.  Boxall,  who  had 
placed  it.  vowed  In  "wouldn't  play"  if  it  was 
touched,  so  it  remained  :  and  that  was  all  the  real 
story  as  I  bad  i:  of  the  Council  of  the 

time. 

My  estimate  of  th<  picture  may  be  judged  from 
this  fact.  Shortly  after  this  exhibition  an  enthusiastic 
American  collectoi  kedmyad1 


getting  an  important  example  of  Whistler. 
1  immediately  suggested  that  he  should  try  to 
get  this  spli  rtrait  of  hi  r.    M 

at  mi    verj  curiously,  and  then  said,  "You 
1. 1.     I  in  ii  |  ii. -»  ;  solemnas 
tion  that    I   was  never  more  so, — "  What  th 
do   I    want  of  his  mother's   portrait?"     "W<  1 

said,  "you  would  be  glad  of  Rembrandt's  inol 
or  Vandyke's  or  Raphael's  mother's  portrait,  or  their 

is'  even,  or  any  intimate  relation  ;  it  is  just  as 
good  a  ould  paint,  and  will  be  thought 

so,  too.  some  <\.w."  bin  1  ,  ould  not  move  him  to 
try  to  get  it.  I  did  not  even  know  it  it  w-ie  to  he 
had.  I  know  Whistler  looki  d  upon  it  as  a  picture, 
not  merely  as  a  lamiK  portrait:  and  in  the  after 
result  it  proved  its  claim.  My  other  mi 
"Jimmie,"  about  this  and  later  tunes,  make  charm- 
ing pictures  in  my  mind  of  certain  Sunday  break- 
fasts (at  noon)  at  the  VVhi  i  .or  near  by,  in 
Chelsea.     Nothing  exactly  like    them    havi 

been  seen  in   the  world.      They  were  as  original    as 
for  his  work,  and  equally  memorable. 
It  would  take  pag<  ription   to  givi 

,i   fainl    idea   of  them.     The  unbridled   tongue  of 

rumour    Suggested    that    on    one    occasion    we  were 

waited    on    by    "the   gentleman    in    possession," 
but    this   may   be  scorned   as   "a  weak   invei 
of     the  The     lovely     old     siber     on 

the     table     was     still     in     "  possession  "     of     the 
owner:     also     his     brightest     and     most      silvery 
laughter.        So     we     may     dismiss     the     SUgj 
"uninvited   guest."     To   me.   however,  the   memo 
ries    of  our  kfast    \isit    to    the    big,    plain 

studio     stand     out     with      the     greatest 

I  in  re  was  no  sort   ol  or  pose  or  m 

about  his  work  or  his  methods,  which  struck  me  as 
most  m  ll,  and   the   most    simple  and   direct 

way  of  arriving  at   the  \,n    lesults  the 

i  ions  to  many.      At    the   time    I    allude   to   he 
was  at  work  on      or  had  about   him      a  numb 
those  life  size,  full  length  portraits  that  he  was  then 

"enthe  of  admirers 

with.      They    wen-    on    very    light    stretchers,   and 
■  1    with    i  canvas,    slightly 

1   by  his  own   proi  ; 

about    in  I    they  were   but 

sheets  ol  i  Many  of  them  had  been  outdoors, 

i  tempei 
them  to  rough  winds  of  circumstani 
His     p  sort     of    butler's     tray, 

down,  and   m.e 
oval,  Mat  sui  table. 

:  with 
his  own   mixture.  if  any 
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other  grinding  than  with  the  palette-knife.  The  mix- 
tures were  verj  thin  ami  flowing,  and  wen  evidentlj 
spread  on  rapidly  with  very  large  brushes.  He  had 
a  most  enthusiastic  way  of  showing  off  the-  qualities 
of  his  work  that  seemed  to  communicate  itself  to 
his  willing  audience.  1  can  still  see  and  hear 
him.  "There!  wn't  it  lovely?  What!"  01 
The  mosl  dense  and  dry  were 
illuminated  and  madi  limpid,  and  even  voluble 
disciples.     A   few   ol  Ins  older  works  were   stand 


him  11  ] i  and  down  "1  will  give  you  just  five 
minutes  to  clear  out  ;  if  you  were  a — well — man 
I  would  throw  you  over  the  bannisters!" 
The  Carlyk  portrait  caught  it  very  hot  after 
that,  1  need  not  say.  But  there  is  a  new  and 
very  polished  pen  on  that  same  publication  just 
now  and  it  Hows  Whistlerian  milk  and  honey. 
Ami  1  can't  help  thinking  that  if  the  old  belli- 
gerent "Jimmie"  were  alive  and  well,  he  would 
have    more    solid    pleasure-    in    whirling    this    new 


ing    about.       1    remember    the    Japanese  like  girls  "gusher"    into  space   than   he   would    have  felt   in 

On   a    Balcony,  and  I   admired   it   even   more   than  ejecting     the     "poor     old     thing"     who    offended 

when  1  first  saw   it.      1   asked   if  he   had   retouched  him  less. 

it.     "No.  my  dear  *'...  why  tamper  with  a  master  Those    were  Whistler's   golden    days,    when    he 

piece.        Eh?        What!"       I    said     I     thought     it  revelled   in    opposition    and    dispraise  ;  of  course, 

improved  in  some  way,  probably  toned   by  time,  clumsy  libel  offended  and  sickened  him — as  in  the 


"  No.  my  dearest  (  ',.,  it    is  you  who  are  toned  up  to 

it  by  time,  and  happy  intercourse  with  me.      What!" 

And  after  our  mutual   laughter,  he  admitted   to  me 

that      the      Balcony      was 

all     wrong  —  in    principle. 

"Too     much      elaborated;  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

not  nearly  simple  enough." 

That     was     his     period    of 

elaborate  "simplicity,"  and 

we    did    not    quite    agree, 

except  amicably,  about  it. 

1    give    some    elaboration 

to  our   conversation  here, 

to  show  how  In-  would 
say  and  do  tilings  that 
scarcely  anyone  would 
stand  tor  a  moment  from 
anyone  but  "Jimmy," 
who  was  scarcely  ever 
on  his  good  behaviour 
except    to    those    he    did 

in  .1  i  are  tor.  T<  i  those 
he  was  either  picturesquely 
rude  or  coldly  pi  'hi'  . 
occa  ii  mally  threateningly 
so.  As.  tor  instance  (this 
is  his  own  -t<  iry)  :  A 
very  imperfect  critic  on 
a  very  important  paper 
that  had  always  abused 
him      in      the      dull,      tin 

rig    way    peculiar    to 
it,    i  .ill'  d    on    him    t' 

Carlyl         I      think. 
"  limn  i  '  ived      him 

with  an         i'  //  ell?" 

I  In 

1       "Jimri 
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Ruskin  case  -but  he  took  the  law  for  that  and  not 
his  lissome  cane.  Then  came  a  long  interval  of 
rime — during   which   I   scarcely   ever  saw  the  deal 
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Reminiscences  of  II  'histler 


"  Jimmie  "  of  old.  He  was  "Mister  Whistler,"  or 
"J.  McN.,"  and  President  Whistler,  and  as 
president,  I  did  meet  him,  and  I  noted  a  certain 
air  of  unwonted  ieriousness  and  official  dignity. 
It  was  at  tlie  Club.  He  took  me  aside,  and  I  saw- 
he  had  something  on  his  mind  ;  it  was  this.  "  Now, 
look  here,  d. — don't  you  think  Leighton  ought  to 
ask  me  to  the  Academy  dinner  ?  Brother  President, 
you  know— Eh} — What?"  1  <//,/think  so,  and  said 
so — not  as  "brother  President  "—hut  as  a  most 
distinguished  '  brush."      However.  1   know 

that  Sir  Frederic  asked  him  to  an  artists'  dinner  at 
his  own  house— shortly  after  -and  Whistler's  reply 
was  characteristic.  "My  deai  Sii  I  n  deric,  1  say, 
this  is  so  sudden,  don't  you  know."  But  he  accepted 
and  went — and  returned  to  the  golden  period  of  his 
lust  form.  I  have  heard  details  from  the  un- 
sympathetic— but — "glissons!"  as  he  would  say. 

I  must  glide  over  the  intervening  years  during 
his  Paris  period,  when  he  was  the  adored  master, 
surrounded  by  the  clamour  of  the  new-born  babes 
of  his  "  nursery  "  and  stifled  with  the  thick  incense 
■  if  their  adoration,  lie  kept  his  head  clear  enough, 
SO  I  hear,  and  enjoyed  his  pedestal  and  his  aureole 
—bless  him!  And  how  he  deserved  it  all,  too! 
And  his  red  ribbon  !  though  one  of  his  old  London 
chums  quoted  Browning  to  him — 

"  Just  for  a  handiul  oi  silver  he  left  us — 
Just  for  a  ribbon  to  Mirk  in  his  coat." 

1  never  learned  how  the  master  took  it,  but  I  am 
sure  the  quoter  got  his  "change"  back  in  some 
way. 

The  last  time  I  saw  the  shadow  of  what  was  once 
"  our  Jimmie  "  was  at  Agnew's,  when  the  portrait 
of  the  lost  Duchess  and  other  Gainsboroughs, 
Reynolds,  and  Romneys  were  on  show.  The 
poor  dear  was  muffled  up  in  a  thick  ulster,  and 
what  could  be  seen  of  him  was  shrivelled  and 
whitey-grey.  The  white  lock  had  been  merged 
into  the  scant  whitey-grey  hair,  and  the  light 
seemed    dim    and    furtive    in    the-    once    gleaming 

:    but    after    a    little    talk    (during    which    he 
"  made    hay "    of    the     merits    of    Gainsborough, 

nold,  and  Romney  in  quite  his  most  masterful 
style)  he  seemed  to  expand.  The  laugh  had  an 
echo  of  the  old  ring  in  it.  We  agreed  about 
lb 'garth  being  the  great  master  that  he  was.  and 
especially  we  agreed  about  the  masterly  portraits 
of  his  servants  in  the  National  Gallery.  I  was 
rather  surprised  at  his  enthusiasm,  for  if  "  fimmie" 
"t  old  held  to  one  particular  art-tenel  stronger 
than  another  it  was  that  a  picture  should  not  be 
literary,  and  surely  of  all  great  British  painti 
Hogarth    was    the    most    literary    and    subjective 


of  them  all.  And  now  I  wish  t..  i 
up  a  widespread  misconception  of  part  of 
our  conversation,  arising  through  Mr.  II 
Quilter  quoting  onlj  the  morsel  th.u  served 
his  fell  purpose.  1  had  written  a  private  letter  to 
my  friend,  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A.,  to  show  that  from 
my  experience  at  Agnew's,  Whistler  did  not  wish  to 
slaj  ever)  member  of  the  A.  adi  m;  that  he  mi  t, 
Leslie,  with  my  permission,  included   a  part  ofmj 

letter  in   one  of  his  own   to    the   "  I  -.     on   this 

same  theme.  In  this  extract  from  my  letter  occurs 
this  passage:  "He  (Whistler)  said  something  not 
unkindly  about  the  Academy,  and  half  in  fun 
I  said  that  if  he  had  only  behaved  himself  he  might 
have    been    President  :   he    took    it    quite    seriously. 

etc."  Mr.  Quilter  left  out  "he  said  someth 
not  unkindly  about  the  Academy,  and  half  in 
fun,"  etc.,  I  said  what  it  pleased  Mr.  Q.  to  pounce 
on,  and  take  a  flying  leap  at  a  remote  "con 
elusion,"  that  he  had  misbehaved  himself  toward 
the  Academy!  I  was  tempted  to  write  to  the 
'•Times"  to  bring  Mr.  Quilter  to  hook.  Inn 
that  gentleman  had  announced  his  "  final  word  " 
on  the  matter,  I  hesitated,  fearing  to  break  so 
excellent  a  resolve.  But  the  poison  began  to 
work  all  the  same,  and  the  "Saturday  Review" 
gave  the  selected  words  —  minus  context  —  the 
exalted  position  of  a  headline  to  words  of 
eloquent  misinformation,  and  smaller  scribes  have 
taken  and  gloated  over  the  "hash"  that  Mr. 
Quilter  concocted.  I  have  been  more  amused 
than  vexed  :  even  for  such  hash  as  they  put  forth 
(as  all  I  had  seasoned  it  with)  L  could  easily  defend 
as  wholesome  and  easily  digested  fare. 

When  I  say  I  could,  1  don't  mean    that   I   in 
to  do  so.     It  would  scarcely  be  worth  the  fuel  it 
would    consume   in    warming   it   up  again.      In   my 
letter  to  Mr.  Leslie   I    merely  gave  the  condensed 
gist  of  our  little  confab  at  Agnew's.     Whistlei   bi 
about  the   Academy  in   referring  to  some  "Winter 
Exhibition  of  old   Masters,"  in  those  very  words, 
instead  of   his   old  time  joke,    "the   annual    atone 
ment."    which    was    good     invention    and     annual 
amusement    to   all    and    sundry.       And  then,     if    I 
remember    rightly,    "How    is    my   old   friend    the 
1'resident?'"       (liny    were    fellow  students    in    the 
old   Paris  days.)      I  said  he  was  about  the  same  ; 
and  then,  "Ah  '  Jimmie',  if  you  hail  only  beh.c 
yourself,    he   might  have  been   asking   after  his 
friend   the  Presidi  nt."       Instead  of  drawing   down 
the  old-time   elements   on   my   h(  ays   more 

or    less    refreshing),    he    only   murmured,    "  w 
knows?"  if    any    one    knowing    Whi 

and    me   should   go   about   thinking   me   serious  in 
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imagining  that  he  would  make  .1  good  president — 

End  boxing  club — such  person  lives 

in  dense  error.      Dictator,  writ  large,  and  with  full 

1  hastise   the  erring,  would    1»     mon    to 

his  measure.      1  should   be  verj  sorry  to  be  under 

dency,   ex*  lid  and  abet   him  in 

making   it  sultry  for  all   and   sundry  who  asserted 

their  right  to  object  to  anything  from  the  rostrum. 

to  thi    behaviour     well,  amusing  as  it  was 

at   its   best   time     it    was    not  always  serious  and 

dignified    enough     for    academic     presidentship. 

the    President    of  a    Royal    Society  .sailing 

.     knoi  king     down     and     dragging 

out,    or    "dusting    the    road."    with    the    unfoi 
utlr    enemj  '      There    would     be 
troubled    souls    who    would     not     pardon     such 
amusements,      even      m     a     widely     procli 

genius.  The  world  happens  to  he  like  thai, 
and  it  rant  he  helped.  Little  did  I  think. 
I  reluctantly  parted  from  my  old  friend 
that  was  to  be  our  very  last  meeting  and  parting. 
lie   is  gone,   1 1   den  !    hut  the  troubled  air  is 

fuller    of    hull     than     ever    in     Ills     varied     lifetime. 

Many  have  expressed   the  hope  that    he  is  sonn 

where  up  aloft  where  he  can   enjoy    the  Si  rimmage. 

he  might    smile   at,    hut    now  and    then 

•    l.e  would  want  a  spirit    list    tip  Use  on  some 

ol    the    fond    hut   foolish    flock.       Other    masters. 

re  01  less  "great."  ma;  surge  out  on   the  scene, 

1  he  exai  th  reproduced  :  the  fraud 
would  he  too  patent.       And  his  old  mot,   "  Imita 
sincerest  insult."  would  cover  thewreh  h 
with  CO 
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"New     Design,"    says    \V.    K.    Lethaby,    "must 

ever  1"    founded  on  a   strict    consideration  of  the 

....     to    be    fulfilled    by     the     proposed 

how   it    will   serveitspurpo.se  best,  and 

1    suitability    ti  1    the    end    in    \  iew  when 

m    this    or    that    material   into  tonus  which 

.         ["his  is  the  true  basis 

and    this  to  a  n  rtain   extent    is  eni  iuj  li 

:  naiiienlation.      (  li  n.i il     is    quite 

'  ion  in  sen  ice,  il 

With   thi  A'ork, 

■■   1     Ills     III 

■  thei  m  what    form  1 1  hi    ha  . 

Kver\  1 
■.     him    not    onh    il  itment, 


hut  they  ver)  shape  into  which  it  can  be  most 
naturally   and    spontaneousl)    wrought,    forged,   or 

moulded.  Further,  the  lines  and  general  character- 
istics of  the  object,  suggested  partially  by  the 
material,  will,  if  the  craftsman  be  an  artist,  then 
gradually  assume  under  his  hand  a  beauty  quite 
distinct  from  thi'  work  of  an  equally  able  designer. 
lioth  fashion  a  beautiful  and  useful  object,  both 
rei  1  ignise  the  <  apabilities  of  the  materials  in  which 
they    may    he    working,    and    yet    each    making    his 

medium  yield  as  it  wen'  that  beauty  of  form  which 
appeals  especially  to  his  own  imagination.  The 
tonus  thai  please  do  not  always  come  at  his 
bidding,  they  are  sometimes  hidden,  and  yet  are 
known  directly  they  are  found  on  paper  or 
realised  in  the  actual  material.  A  design  almost 
finished  lacks  some  line  or  curve  that  he  knows 
would  make  it  more  beautiful,  and  until  that 
becomes    a    visible    part    of    his   conception    his 
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pleasure  in  the  rest  nt  it  is  hut  small  in  comparison 

to  his  disappointment  that  the  one  thing  to  make 
it  wholly  satisfactory  is  wanting.  Experimental 
both  in  form  and  treatment  he  always  will  be,  ami 
to  have  obtained  certain  beautiful  effects  will  not 
*leter  the  imaginative  craftsman  from  trying  some 
new  method  of  inlay  to  a  new  treatment  of  surfaces. 

In  John  E.  C.  Carr.  whose  work  illustrates  this 
article,  the  experimental  spirit  perhaps  predomi- 
nates. His  creations  are  re-con- 
sidered at  every  turn,  and  if  unsatis- 
factory in  their  initial  stages  are  altered 
again  and  again  until  is  reached  that 
perfection  of  beauty  which  the  de- 
signer desires  to  realise. 

That  every  one  will  appreciate  the 
characteristics  of  Mr.  ( 'air's  design 
is  hardly  to  be  expected,  for  no 
work  through  which  there  run  certain 
definite  and  connecting  ideas  wholly 
escapes  adverse  criticism.  Beauty,  how- 
ever, as  Walter  Pater  observes,  exists 
in  many  forms,  and  like  all  Other 
qualities  presented  to  the  human  ex- 
perience "is  relative,  the  definition  of  it 
becoming  unmeaning  and  useless  in 
proportion  to  its  abstractness." 

Mr.    Carr's    metal   work   is   beautiful 
because     it    fulfils    its     purpose     sati 
factorily,  and    is  shaped    to  that    end 

with  considerable  graci  of  lines,  and  a 
certain  repeating  ornament  th.it  occurs 
in  nearly  all  examples,  particularly  when 
the  object  is  circular  in  form.  His 
work  seldom  irritates  by  a  compli 
cation  of  opposing  motives,  and  the 
very  simplicity  of  the  repeats  which 
are  so  noticeable  in  the  hanging 
lamps  gives  harmonv  .mil  <  ohen  ni  I 
to  the  whole.  The  rule  is  to  bring 
about  pleasant  results  by  a  combina 
tion    of    the   sweeping   and   the    vertical 

treatment.      Ih'    graceful   line. already  leaded  glass 


referred  to  is  present  in  many  pieces  of  Mr.  ('arr's 
work.  Tin1  wrought-iron  fitting  for  a  lamp  partially 
enclosing  a  newel  is  agood  example;  it  ischaracti  i 
istic  of  the  copper  repousse  door-plate  and  lock  illus- 
trated in  a  previous  number  of  I'm  STUDIO,  and  is 
also  to  he  noted  in  the  back-plate  of  a  wrought- 
iron  bracket  (for  oil  lamp),  which  is  inlaid  in  lines 
of  brass.  In  this  preference  for  line  to  mass, 
Mr.  Carr   is  quite  justified   when   the  result   is   thus 
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sful,   but   ii    may  be   reasonably   urged  that 

there  is  .1  danger  of  losing  the  natural  beauty  of  the 

metal   in  seekinj  >ion   in  line,  instead  of  in 

r  surfaces.     In  some  reproductions  of 

1 1  dec  irate  in  line  is  more 

:nt    than    real,    particularly    in    the    repousse 

,-here    the    photographs    emphasise   and 

erate  this  effect  :  still,  this  peculiaritj  is  to  be 
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ed    alike    in    his    use    of    metal, 

In   the   tr  rfaces    Mr.   Can 

retains,  as   fai  a  natural   i  olour  and 

textural  qua  I 

in  '-.  has  .1  definite  artistii   value,  ol 

which  full  advai  i  ially  wh<  n 

220 


for  interior  decoration.  It  seems  unreasonable 
that  this  natural  texture  and  colour,  in  itself  beau 
tiful  and  interesting,  should  be  obliterated  by  the 
use  of  paint.  The  brightening  of  the  iron  is  re- 
garded as  a  quality  which  the  substance  itself  as- 
sumes under  friction,  permanency  being  secured. 
and  corrosion  prevented  by  the  application  of  a 
clear  lacquer  while  the  metal  is  warm.  In  the  art 
thai  resolves  itself  finally  into  the  treatment  of  sur- 
faces, the  aim  should  he  to  preserve  and  refine 
those  features  which  are  suggested  in  the  raw 
material.  Thus  in  nearly  all  the  lamps  here  illus- 
trated, the  iron  is  simply  "finished  bright." 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  these  lamps  suggest 
a  mediaeval  and  romantic  quality  ;  they  do  much 
more.      There  is  in  them   the  tenuous  beauty  of  a 
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chastened  art,  far  other  than  the  first  wild  buoyancy 
Of  a  renaissance  or  the  imperious  ease  of  a  classii 
style.  This  indeed  is  what  we  look  for  in  the  best 
art  of  to-day  :  we  have  a  ritdit  to  ask  more  from 
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the  growth  of  art  than  the  fulfilling  of  a  cycle  from 
renaissance  to  classicism  and  to  decadence  again  : 
each  renaissance  in  art  and  life  must  be  something 
greater  than  the  last  ;  something  must  be  gained, 
as  it  were,  in  each  round  of  change,  just  as  in  the 
wise  man's  life  the  passing  seasons  seem  more  fruit- 
ful than  of  yore,  and  the  moon  of  harvest  looms 
more  magical,  more  auspicious,  than  that  which  lit 
the  wonderland  of  the  child.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  term  "  modern  "  conveys  the  highest 
praise.  A  glance  at  the  subject-matter  of  his 
ornament,  his  choice  of  light  vegetable  forms, 
symbolic  rather  than  naturalistic  in  treatment, 
further  allies  him  in  our  minds  with  that  effort 
towards  refinement  and  even  subtlety  of  decora- 
tion which  has  followed  upon  that  love  of  tin- 
material  itself  which  marked  the  first  stages  of  the 
revival  of  craftsmanship. 

The  inlaying  of  one  metal  with  another  forms  an 
interesting  process  of  obtaining  simple  decorative 
effects.  The  inlaying  of  brass  into  lead  was  known 
to  the  Japanese,  and  there  are  some  very  good 
example's  at  South  Kensington   Museum   ol 


inlaid   with    Kad.      In    Mr.    Can's   experiments  in 
this  direction    he    has   achieved    some  very  g 1 

ilts.  Ilie  wrought-iron  bracket  for  oil  lamp, 
has  the  back-plate  inlaid  in  brass.  The  wrought- 
iron  plate  is  pierced,  and  the-  lines  of  brass, 
cut  to  a  square  edge,  inserted  and  tl 
brazed  at  the  back.  Inlay  or  insertion  of  small 
surfaces  of  bright  brass  and  other  metals  ill' 
fully    chosen    parts    of    his    lead    glazing    has    also 

ived  his  attention.  To  this  method  of  decor- 
ation when  applied  to  leaded  lights  we  .shall  refer 
in  a  subsequent  article.     The  colour  of  the  brass, 
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tin  ways  in  which  it  lends  itself  to  being 
wrought  and  made  into  beautiful  shapes,  is 
not  alone  sufficient;  there  must  be  behind  all 
design,  as  \V.  R.  Lethaby  observes,  a  personality 
expressing  itself.  That  Mr.  ('air  does  not  always 
...    i(|    m    attaining    the    perfect    expression,    he 
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both  against  the  lead  and  the  wrought  and 
brightened  iron,  is  engaging  and  pleasant.  Another 
in, .thud  .if  decoration  in  metal  adopted  by  Mr. 
('arris  the  application  of  pierced  repousse  panels 
to  wood,  but  the  process  may  bi  open  to  question 
as  being  a  little  complex  in  proportion  to  the  results 
obtained. 

Among   the  most   important  things  to  remember 

about  working  in  mi  the  different   ways  in 

which    the    piei  es   maj    hi    joini  d.     They  can   be 

hammered,    welded,    riveted,   and    banded    in    one 

and  the  same  object,  and  just  in  proportion   to  the 

knowledge   displayed   by  the  craftsman   in  deciding 

hment    for  the  various  parts  ol 

nsured.     Unless 

points    an  from    the   start,    the 

ign  will  be  lust   m  transferring  and 
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would  probably  be  the  first  to  admit,  but  that  is 
his  aim  ;  behind  all  his  endeavours  there  is  the 
di  finite  Sean  h  for  beauty  in  f"rm  and  in  ornament. 

And,  indeed,  tin-    sense  "I   an  individual  motive, 


But    this    know  ei  material,    and    ol      this    power   to  sink.'  a  personal  note  in  art  as  in 
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literature,  is  the  first  qualification  of  the  artist  and 
craftsman.  "Whoso  touches  him,"  as  Whitman 
says,  "touches  a  man.''  And  in  proportion  as  he 
grows  in  individual  power  his  work  will  gradually 
become,  if  we  may  coin  the  word,  not  so  much 
impersonal  as  superpersonal  ;  for  instead  of  isolating 
and  withdrawing  himself  from  humanity  he  will 
rather  have  steeped  himself  in  universal  feelings 
and  experiences,  so  that  we  shall  look  finally  to 
the  artist  as  interpreter,  summing  up  for  us  many 
things  on  which  we  have  felt  strongly  hut  yet  been 
dumb,  revealing  us  to  ourselves  and  giving  us, 
indirectly,  the  relief  of  self-expression  through  our 
delight  in  what  he  has  done.  This,  of  course,  can- 
not be  fully  attained  until  a  larger  public  is  edu- 
cated to  the  appreciation  of  sound  and  beautiful 
work.  We  might  almost  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  craftsman  a  paraphrase  of  the  familiar  saying, 
"  Let   me  make  the  songs  of  a  nation  and  I  care 
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not    who    makes    its    laws."      Before    the    younger 

craftsmen  will  be  allowed  to  make  the  furniture  of 
the  nation  there  must  be  almost  revolutionary 
changes  in  its  domestic  habits  and  social  ideals. 
Then  alone  will  a  people  "lovely  and  pleasant  in 
their  lives  "  gather  round  them  the  proper  appoint 
ments  for  beautiful  living. 

In  passing  with  Mr.  Carr  through  the  rooms  set 
apart  for  himself  and  staff,  it  was  almost  unavoid- 
able that  a  certain  interest  should  arise  in  his 
personality;  and  this  in  spite  of  a  wish  to  keep 
attention  chained  to  the  finished  and  partly  finished 
objects,  and  curiosity  as  regards  his  methods  of 
work.  Like  other  able  craftsmen  and  designers, 
Mr.  Carr  comes  from  over  the  Border,  and  shows 
some  signs  of  having  been  influenced  by  the  same 
motives  and  from  the  same  sources  as  the  members 
of  the  Glasgow  School  of  design.  There  is,  how- 
ever, but  little  trace  of  what  has  been  called  the 
"  spook  school/'  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
work  he  is  at  present  engaged  on,  the  tendency  to 
attenuated  forms  in  his  decoration  is  less  marked 
than  in  other  men  with  whom  he  has  something 
in  common. 

Designing  in  many  materials  has  probably 
prevented  any  narrowness  in  methods  of  expression. 
Working  in  wrought  metal  by  a  craftsman  responsive 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  material  produces 
certain  qualities  of  line  and  mass.  Working  in 
wood  balances  this  by  calling  for  treatment  in  mass 
rather  than  in  line. 

Without  a  faculty  for  the  perception  of  possible 
beauty  in  new  ways  his  labours  will  be  but  dull  and 
in  vain.  It  is  this  gift  from  nature  t«i  man,  this 
ability  to  grasp  the  potentialities  of  material,  and 
even  at  times,  if  need  be.  to  overstep  the  bounds 
and  set  at  defiance  the  acknowledged  conventions, 
that  distinguishes  the  able  craftsman  and  designer 
from  the  mediocre  crowd.  He  is,  as  it  were,  mas 
ter  of  materials :  he  knows  their  possibilities,  and 
their  limits,  and  where,  and  when,  he  can  success 
fully  work  beyond  them.  When  he  arrives  at  this 
point  in  his  development  he  can  afford  to  occasion- 
ally ignore  these  conventions  which  the  avi  I 
designer  finds  necessary  tu  assist  him  in  his  work. 
From  heavy  forging  with  hammer  and  anvil  to 
the  piercing  of  the  thinnest  sheet  metal  or  the 
finishing  of  a  dainty  filigree  ornament,  there  is 
scope  indeed  for  diversity  of  power   in  adapting 

means  SUggi  Sted  D)   nature    and  material. 

Mr,  ('al'  is  alive  to  the  occasional  use  of  market 
forms  when  there  is  any  possibility  of  utilising  them 
to  a  beautiful  end.     In  a  previous  number  of  Thh 

Sn  DIO  there  was  illustrated  a  simple   example  of  a 
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hanging  lamp.  Another  is  included  here ;  and  in 
both,  the  metal  uprights  are  formed  of  ordinary  small 
T-irons,  bent  to  a  graceful  curve  and  then  brightened. 
A  fender  i  if  wrought  steel  or  iron  has  the  front  rivet- 
ted  to  a  T-iron,  which  forms  the  lower  edge  :  the 
rivet  heads  are  part  of  the  decoration.  The  ductile 
nature  of  wrought  iron  lends  itself  especially  to 
being  worked  in  scrolls,  waving  line-.,  and  foliage 
that  sweeps  in  the  direction  of  the 
scroll;  and  although  there  are  periods 
in  its  history  when  wrought  iron  is 
pierced,  <  ut,  and  beaten,  just  as 
copper  and  brass,  its  decorative 
quality  springs  primarily  out  of  its 
malleable  characteristics  and  fibrous 
structure. 

In  late  German  work,  when  this,  to 
:.  nt.  was  lost  sight  of,  and  its 
ornamentation     became     clever,     in- 
genious,   and    elaborate,    rather  than 
beautiful,   thr    suggestiveness    of  the 
!  was  ignored,  and   in  place  of 
simple   beauty  there  is  a  tendency  to 
use     architectural     forms,     such    as 
mullioned     windows,     and     intricate 
.  in  a  way  that  seems  appn  >pri- 
ate  to  the  material. 

Reference    has    bei  n    made    more 
illy  to    wrought   iron,  but    Mr. 
Carr  has  produced   one  suitable  lamp 
in    bras         'I'll'1    curving    line    recur- 
ring   in    each    panel   is  effective,    the 

|i  -   in:'  much  of  the  attenuated 

-  if  the  sweeping  lineacross 

!         perhaps,  a  little  remi- 

of   1  >ut'  h   metal   work   of  the 

i  entury,    but    it    is    more 
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iest rained  in  the  surface 
treatment,  more  reticent 
and  suggestive  than  full  and 
robust  in  character,  as  in 
1  >utch  work. 

One  feels,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  the  char- 
acteristics of  an  indi- 
vidual temperament  will 
determine  to  some  extent 
the  kind  of  material  in 
which  a  man  will  choose 
to  work  —  that  certain 
constitutional  types  are 
associated  with  different 
species  of  talent,  quite 
apart  from  the  influence 
which  a  man's  daily  avocations  will  have  on  his 
physique.  But  as  the  plastic  arts  become  more 
self-conscious  in  character  and  less  dependent  on 
technical  tours-de-fone,  the  old-world  Titans  of  the 
chisel  and  the  forge  are  re-incarnated  in  men  who 
are,  in  a  measure,  scholars  and  scientists  as  well  as 
craftsmen,  and  in  whom  the  versatility  so  exceptional 
in    a    Cellini    is    not    wholly  out   of   reach.      The 
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in  creative  and  interpretive  labour, 
which  is  the  reward  of  craftsmanship, 
the  non-productive  worker  knows  almost 

nothing.  Mr.  Carr  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated   on    his    place    among    those    who, 

a  fine  instrument  beneath 
their  fingers,  know  how  to  manipu- 
late it  for  the  utterance  of  beauty, 
of  individuality,  and  of  intellectual 
power. 
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resources  of  civilisation  have  relieved  them  from 
the  preliminary  manual  labour  which  their  fore- 
runners endured,  and  set  them  free  for  mental  and 
aesthetic  developments.  Material  is  the  speech- 
Stuff  of  the  craftsman,  the 
most  potent  medium  be- 
tween himself  and  his 
fellows  ;  and  through  it,  not 
his  temperament  merely, 
but  all  the  racial  ele- 
ments in  him,  will  inevitably 
take  shape,  whether  they 
be  the  calm,  practical 
energy  and  ready  ingenuity 
of  the  Teuton  or  the  way- 
ward and  passionate  niysti- 
(  ism  of  the  <  "elt.  In  what- 
soever mood  it  come,  his 
message  may  be  prophetic, 
idealistic,  and  austere,  or 
simply  the  expression  of 
delight  in  beauty,  the 
artist's  pleasure  in  creal 
ing  pattern  out  of  natural 
form.     Of  this  peculiar  joy 


Paris  has  for  many  years  been  the 
Mecca  of  art  students  of  both  sev-s. 
The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  too  seek. 
English  schools  of  painting  (with  few 
exceptions)  do  not  appear  to  encourage 
individuality,  and  more  particularly  the 
individuality  of  women,  in  art,  however 
good  the  technical  instruction  given 
may  be.  Whether  it  be  the  glamour 
which  has  always  enveloped  Paris  as  an 
art  centre,  or  the  attractiveness  of  life 
"  in  the  Quarter,"  it  is  difficult  to  say  ; 
but  true  it  is.  that  the  lady  art  students 
of  the  present  day  are  going  to  Paris  in  increasing 
numbers.  That  the  life  they  lead  there  differs 
from  that  led  by  their  male  companions,  both 
as    regards    its    freedom    and    its    strenuousness, 
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goes  without  saying  ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  Bohemian 
for  the  most  enterprising  feminine  searcher  after 
m  ivelty. 

If  she  be  very  independent  she  will  eschew  the 
pension,  run  on  more  or  less  dull  or  English  lines, 
in  favour  of  an  appartement  au  deaxieme,  or  au 
troisieme,  working  upwards  towards  the  sky  above  to 
the  seizieme,  according  to  her  worldly  wealth,  or 
lack  of  it.  The  lady  art  student  who  lives  au 
premiere  is  .1  vara  avis,  or  even 
ips  has  yet  to  I"'  dis 
covered.  In  this  little  apparte 
men/,  which  will  in  most  cases 
ledroom,  sitting  n n>m  and 
studio  all  in  one.  with  a 
of  a  bathroom  and  kitchen,  it 

she    can    afford    it.    she    lives    a 

solitary  existem  1  .  vai  ii  d  only 
bj  the  daily  visit  to  the  school 
or  atelier  to  which  she  has 
..  1I1-  incursions 
of  artist  friends  (if  she  be 
emancipated  these  will 
both      1  the    occa 

visit  to  a  plai  •  oi  amusement, 
when  an  es(  ort  is  available  : 
or  the  equally  occasional 
dinner  at  a  restaurant.  When 
her  relative  com  ovei  the) 
will  he  astonished  at  her  - 
cipation,  and  they  will  often 
wonder  how  she  managi 
do  most  of  her  own  house 
226 


work,    cook,    and    at   the 
same     time    take    art    so 
seriously.         How      pretty 
some    of   these    little    ap- 
partetnents  are,   and    how 
interesting  '.     Few  women 
are      really      untidy      by 
natural   inclination,  and  a 
girl's    studio     in    Paris    is 
usually    a     perfection    of 
tidiness,     compared    with 
those  of  most  men.       In 
hers,  little  nicknacks  grace 
the    narrow    shelf  which 
in    his  is    consecrated    to 
tobacco        jar,       charred 
pipes,    tubes    of   paint,    a 
galley-pot  of  brushes  soak- 
ing   in     turpentine,     and 
possibly     a      razor     and 
shaving  brush. 
When  she  has   been  in  the  Quarter  some  little 
time  she   will  probably  have   emancipated  herself 
so  tar  that  she  will  even   institute  little  functions  in 
the   form    of   studio    teas  or   musical   evenings,   at 
which    her    girl    and    even    men    student    friends 
will  gather  to  drink  the  anglais,  made  from  a  trea- 
sured  store  which   she   brought   with  her,   or  some 
friend    from    England  has  smuggled    for  her.   and 
discuss   oilier   people's   work    and    Art    matters    in 
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gi  in  ral.  How  gay  some  i  I  these  little  parties  air  ! 
There  is  true  Bohemian  camaraderie  about  them 
and  the  visitors  who  attend  them.  Some  i if  the 
art  criticism  would  possibly  make  academii 
critics  writhe  ;  hut  it  has  the  merits  of  outspoken- 
ness and  point,  which,  alas!  air  nut  always  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  written  art  criticism.  In 
the  evening,  when  the  shadows  begin  to  fall  across 
the  bare  floors  of  these  studio  homes, 
some  one  will  sing,  or  perhaps  if  the 
owner  of  tin-  studio  possesses  a  piano, 
omi  one  will  play  on  it  or  pi  i\  ide  an 
accompaniment  tor  a  violin  solo ;  lor 
the  violin  has  always  been  a  favoured 
instrument  in  the  Quarter,  competing 
not  unsuccessfully  in  popularity  with 
the  cornet  a-piston  of  the  male  students. 
And  although  the  performers  may  not 
be  Marie  Halls  or  Kubeliks,  there  is 
something  about  the  playing  which  fits 
its  surroundings  and  awakes  sentiment 
in  the  listeners.  Memories,  pexhaj  . 
of  some  face  seen  for  a  moment  in 
passing,  or  some  day  in  summer  twi- 
light spent  on  the  silver  Seine,  in  the 
woods  at  Fontainebleau  or  in  the 
wide  fields  surrounding  some  Norman 
or  Breton  hamlet  frequented  b)  painter 
folk. 

Those  lady  art  students  who  are  less 


enterprising,  less  Bohemianly  inclined,  may  take  up 
their  abode  in  one  or  other  of  the  pension  S,  which 
make  a  practice  of  catering  for  their  needs.     There 

they  will  meet  other  lady  ait  students,  possibly  even 

lady  medical  students,  would  be  lady  lawyers,  and 

lady  dentists,  with  a  sprinkling  of  other  women  who 
have  come  to  perfect  themselves  in  ihe  French 
tongue,  and  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  one  of 
these  solemn  pensions  of  retrenchment  by  cheap 
living.  The  inmates  of  these  houses,  although 
presenting  interesting  types  to  the  observer,  do 
not  provide  the  romantic  element  which  is  so 
fascinating  a  portion  of  the  lives  of  their  more 
emancipated  sisters.  They  are  mostly  attached  to 
the  classes  of  the  Academie  Julian  ;  the  Academic 
Colarossi  (formerly  the  Academie  Suisse),  founded 
as  long  ago  as  1 8 1 5  ;  or  to  some  other  atelier. 
Possibly  even,  they  may  be  working  under  the  eye 
of  an  artist  who  takes  pupils,  instead  of  learning 
their  art  in  the  more  cosmopolitan  environment 
of  the  Academies. 

Sometimes,  however,  two  or  more  girl  students 
will  club  together,  and  run  a  little  menage  on  the 
co-operative  system.  Such  a  plan  will  enable  them 
to  have  a  far  larger  studio  than  individually  they 
could  hope  for;  to  engage  a  good  model  by 
sharing  the  expense,  which  is  so  heavy  an  item  in 
the  cost  of  picture-making  in  Paris,  as  elsewhere  : 
and  to  live  more  cheaply  than  they  could  do  if 
merely  catering  for  themselves  singly. 

Ihe  life  of  the  schools  is  intensely  interesting, 
often    amusing,  and    sometimes   even    tragic.      The 
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r   natures  among   the  girl   art  students  will 
■    upon  attending  one  of  the  mixed 
.  and  there  the_\  w  ill  work  shoulder  toshouldei 
with  their  brother  an  stu 
dents,    drawing    from    the 
costume  or  the  living  mi  idel 
in     a     common     spirit     of 
it  hood    .mil    ca  m 
e.        A;     ( lolarossi's 
orning  thei 
girls     and     half-a    ci  >re    of 
time 
■   a   Spaniard    in 
>i    i  ostume  :    exi  ept 
ent.    of    the 
men  wen    Ann  ra  ans,  there 
another    in- 

-  i       Ol       the 

A    pi 

Polish    girl,    in    a    painting 

on    m  en  t  e  d 

v,  nh     tin-    mark      i  >!    paint 

that    it    resembli  d 

than 


else  a  representation  of  Joseph's  coat  of  many 
colours,  was  working  next  a  Haytian  negro;  a 
countrywoman  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff  had  her  easel 
alongside  that  of  a  merry-faced  Japanese.  In  an- 
other corner  was  an  Italian  girl  of  whom  great  things 
were  expected,  and  her  nearest  fellow  worker  was  a 
sandy-haired  Scotsman.  All  were  keen  on  their 
work,  and  even  the  intrusion  of  a  comparative 
stranger  interfered  with  them  apparently  not  at  all. 
Had  he  not  been  vouched  for  by  one  of  the 
students  who  was  an  old  member  of  the  class,  it  is 
not  improbable  his  reception  would  have  been  more 
lively  than  pleasant. 

At  most  of  the  other  studios  very  similar  scenes 
are  being  enacted  every  day.  In  many  of  them 
there  are  at  least  three  coins  per  day,  the  first 
commencing  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  ending  at 
noon  :  the  second  an  hour  later  and  ending  at  five, 
and  the  third  commencing  at  seven  and  closing  at 
ten.  The  very  earnest  male  students  will  some- 
times attend  all  three,  and  one  wonders  how  they 
can  possibly  stand  the  strain.  The  girl  student,  if 
she  be  an  enthusiastic  worker  may  possibly  attend 
the  morning  and  evening  classes,  resting  in  the  after- 
noon or  working  at  home  in  her  own  room. 

In  connection  with  most  academies,  Concours 
(exhibitions)  are  held  several  times  yearly.  At  the 
Ai  ademie  Julian  there  are  live  in  each  year,  com- 
mencing in  October  and  taking  place  in  the  last 
week  ot  that  anil  succeeding  months.  They  are 
divided  into  (<;)  portrait  study,  (/>)  full-length  figure 
ol    a   woman,   (c)    full-length    figure   of  a    man,   (J) 
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torso  of  woman,  (e)  torso  of  man.  During  the 
other  months,  except  for  a  vacation  which  may  or 
may  not  be  taken  by  the  students  for  the  purposes 
of  rest  or  outdoor  sketching 
in  the  country,  those  attend- 
ing the  academics  work 
hard  without  am  exciting 
breaks  such  as  are 
afforded  by  these  Concours. 
Although  there  are  separate 
classes  for  women  who  do 
not  care  to  work  side  by 
sidewith  nun.  the  <  "oncours 
are  for  both  men  and 
women  competing  together. 
Monthly  exhibitions  are 
also  held,  at  which  the 
girls'  work  is  shown  with 
the  men's,  and  medals 
and  diplomas  are  awarded. 
As  a  rule,  the  studios 
are  visited  by  different 
professors  twice  a  week, 
very  generally  on  Tues. 
and      Fridays,    when     the 


work    of  the    students    is   criticised,    1 1»  >t    un- 
frequently  very  severely,   and    valuable  sug 

gestions  are  made  Ladies  arc  permitted 
to  accompany  young  girl  students,  and  to 
be  present  during  the  various  classes.  The 
general  course  pursued  is  very  similar  to  that 
in  an  English  Art  school,  the  pupils  proceed 
ing  from  elementary  drawing  and  classical 
antiques  to  that  of  the  living  model.  But 
for  the  study  of  anatomy  and  drawing  from 
the  living  model  the  opportunities  provided 
are  far  greater  than  in  the  average  English 
Art  schools.  Moreover,  the  individual  talent 
and  bent  of  each  pupil  is  more  carefully 
studied  and  fostered  than  with  us.  After  a 
certain  amount  of  progress  has  been  madc 
the  pupil  very  frequently  is  allowed  to  paint 
pictures,  under  the  eye  of  the  eminent 
masters  who  visit  the  studio,  destined  if 
sufficiently  good  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Salon. 
The  advantage  i  >f  this  course  of  procedure  over 
that  of  her  painting  uncriticised  at  her  own 
room  or  studio  is,  of  course,  very  material. 

At   most   studios  a  model  poses   for  eight 
hours  daily,  having   an  hour's  rest    at  noon 
and     ten    minutes'    rest    out    of    each    hour, 
the  models    being   usually    selected    by   the 
masters    of   the   academie  or   by    the    votes 
lit  the  students,  according  to  the  custom  pre- 
vailing.     In    Paris    good    models    are.    of   course, 
far  more  easily  obtained  than  in  London.      Manx 
women    and    men,     and    even    children,    make    a 
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There  is  also  a  fee  on  entrance  for  an 
easel  and  painting  stool,  amounting  to 
10  francs. 

At  Colarossi's  the  tariff  is  a  little 
lower  ;  but,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
there  would  probably  be  very  little  to 
choose  between  them  The  classes  in- 
clude drawing  and  painting  from  the  living 
model,  sculpture,  cours  of  costume  and 
water-colours,  sketching,  and  black-and- 
white  drawing,  and  decorative  composition. 
I  lure  are  also  classes  on  Sundays  for 
the  costume  model  and  for  sketching. 
The  lees  payable  at  other  schools  are 
very  similar  to  those  already  given,  vary- 
ing slightly  with  the  importance  of  the 
academic  and  the  eminence  of  the 
t-  H  hers.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any 
very  accurate  idea  of  the  fees  charged 
by  well-known  artists  who  take  pupils  ; 
they  vary  so  very  considerably,  and  few 
students,  comparatively  speaking,  avail 
themselves  of  this  class  of  instruction. 
As  regards  the  cost  of  living  in  Paris 
whilst  undergoing  a  one  or  two  years' 
course  of  study,  this  varies  with  the 
needs  of  the  individual.  As  we  have  before 
said,  a  considerable  number  of  girls  take 
furnished  rooms,  which  can  generally  be 
regular  living  by  posing.  Tin  Model  Market  on  obtained  within  easy  distanced  the  Academies  at 
the  Place  Pigalleona  Monday  morning  is  thronged  pries  varying  from  thirty-live  to  a  hundred  francs 
by  all    tvpes  of  men,  women,  .mil  i  hildren  anxious      per  month,  a<  cording  to  position  of  the  house  and 

the  quality  of  the  furnishing.  ( )f  course,  attendance 
is  not  included,  but  the  concierge  or  some  member  of 
Ins  or  In  r  family  will  generally  clean  up,  bring  the 
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to   gel    an    engagement    for    the    week.       Here    a 

I     i    Madonna  like  head,  and  there  a  man 

imp  hal    beard    as    their    chiel    pi  nuts  : 

er,  a  girl,  lithe  and  elegant,  from  whom  an  artist 

would     be    able     lo    evolve     a     Psychi     "1    a    W 1 

N'vmph  :    vet    another,    of    truly  classical    propor 

oi  [uno  and  Greek  goddesses ;  there 

a  woman  and  a  baby,  the  woman  with  a  sad  expres 

.  i  it   ii  iurse,  as  she  i  mi  ns   her  living 

\  irgin    Man,   whilst    her  child 

many  pii  lures  as  the  infant  Ji  sus. 

I  different    studios  do   not  vary 

and   those  for   painting   and   sculpture 

lv  much  the  same.     At  Julian's  the  fees 

i  lay  : 


nth     . 

mcs. 

6  months 

.    250  francs 

3  moi 

.. 

9     ,. 

■    35o      „ 

1 

200 

1   yeai 

•    -too      „ 

[•'i  ii  thi  '•'. 

tides  t 

ioo  fra 

i)  months 

600  francs 

3  months   . 

250      ., 

1   year 

•     700      „ 

'i 

400      ., 

bread  and  milk  of  a  morning,  and  make  themselves 
generally  useful  for  a  lee  varying  from  five  to 
fifteen  francs  a  month.  Indeed,  many  of  these 
1  j  s  make  a  very  1  omfortable  addition  to 
their  income  by  attending  to  the  needs  of  the 
occupants  of  the  buildings  in  this  way.  Some  ex- 
cellent rooms  are  obtainable  in  or  near  the  Rue  du 
Cherchi  Midi.  This  remark  especially  applies  to 
the  Rue  Yavin,  the  Rue  Notre  Dames  des  Champs, 
and  also  to  those  along  the  Boulevard  Raspail, 
when'  some  small  and  excellent  flats  can  also  be 
found. 

Of  the  hotels  and  pensions  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak  in  detail,  but  one  of  the  best  is  a  Villa  des 
Dames  in  the  Rue  Notre  Dames  des  Champs,  and 
another  is  Washington  House  in  the  Rue  de 
Milan.  The  excellent  Franco  English  Guild 
receivi  >  lad)  studi  nts  at  the  house  in  No.  6,  Rue 
de  la  Si  n  I  H  nine,  at  a  charge  of  from  a  hundred  and 
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twentj  iiv,  francs  per  month  ;  here  also  much  in- 
formation ma)  be  obtained  by  students  as  to  tin- 
condition  of  study  at  the  Sorbonne,  the  art  schools 

and  studios.  The  annual  inscription  fee,  which 
includes  the  use  oi  dining  and  reading  rooms 
ten  tram-,;  and  a  good  course  of  ten  lessons  in 
French  can  be  obtained  for  thirty  francs.  At  the 
\  ilia  des  1  >ames,  one  can  have  a  good  room  and 
attendance  with  the  usual  meals  for  about  forty 
francs  per  week,  whilst  the  charge  at  Washington 
House  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  francs  per  week 
for  similar  accommodation. 

A  word  of  warning  should  he  given  to  girl 
students  intending  to  reside  in  Paris  for  art  training 
against  the  ordinary  hotels  of  the  Quarter.  These 
should  be  avoided  unless  vouched  for  by  some 
responsible  person,  or  an  intimate  friend.  Few 
of  them  are  good,  and  the  company  that  one  meets 
at  most  of  them  is  quite  unsuitable  for  ladies. 

Few  students  remain  in  Paris  the  whole  yeai 
round,  returning  either  to  their  homes  in  England 
or  joining  some  sketching 
class  in  the  country,  or 
perhaps  visiting  some  Nor- 
man or  Breton  "painter's 
paradise." 

As  to  the  total  cost  of 
a  couple  of  years'  art  train- 
ing in  Paris,  the  fees  as  we 
have  shown,  would  amount 
to  from  500  francs  (,£20)  ; 
cost  of  painting  materials, 
etc.,  125  francs  (^5);  fur- 
nished rooms,  750  francs 
(£30)  :  attendance,  zoo 
francs  (.£4);  cost  of  living, 
625  francs  (,-{"25).  And  to 
this  can  be  added  at  L 
the  sum  of  250  francs  (£  1  o ) 
for  incidentals.  This 
amounts  to  a  total  of  1,850 
francs  (,{.941  per  annum. 

Should,  however,  a  lady 
student  choose  to  take  up 
her  residence  in  a  pension 
or  at  an  hotel,  she-  will  of 
course  have  to  deduct  the 
rent  of  room  and  cost  of 
living,    and     substitute    for 

these  an  1  xpenditure  of 
from  £SS  to  £(>S  per 
annum,  according  to  the 
room  she  occupies  and  the 

oi  residen  study  in  coloured  chalks 


EWIS  BAUMER'S  COLOURED 
CHALK  DRAWINGS.  BY  LEO- 
N<  >RE    \   \\    DER    VEER. 


LONDON  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  wink  of 
Lewis  Baumer  through  his  book  and  magazine  illus- 
trations ;  but  a  recent  exhibition  at  the  Montague 
Fordham  Gallery  showed  this  clever  young  artist 
in  an  entirely  new  and  captivating  light,  and  one 
that  is  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  Mr.  ! 
has  struck  out  into  fresh  fields,  fresh  not  only 
for  himself,  but  for  the  great  art-loving  world  as 
well,  as  the  dainty  reproductions  accompanying 
this  article  will  show.  These  drawings  are  quite 
unlike  the  work  of  any  other  modern  artist.  In 
truth,  they  seem  little  enough  of  the  present  day, 
but  rather  bear  the  impress  of  a  past  century,  so  deli- 
cately reminiscent  are  they  of  old-world  romance 
and  poetry.  And  yet,  as  is  often  thi  casi  with 
the  awakening  of  talent,  the  beginning  came  by 
chance — an  odd  moment  riven  to  a  trifling  sketch 
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(it  a  pretty  child  ;  a  cursory  experiment  in  trying 
the  effect  of  delicate  touches  of  colour  on  a  chalk 
drawing,  and  scarcely  before  the  artist  realised  it 
there  had  opened  up  for  him  a  fresh  and  altogether 
enchaining  field  for  Iris  labours.  When  he  put 
away  his  working  materials  that  afternoon,  it  was 
with  the  happy  consciousness  that  his  art  held  a 
-teat  deal  more  tor  him  than  it  had  ever  held 
before. 


men  whose  art  most  appeals  to  him  are  French, 
Steinlen  and  Helleu,  the  fact  that  he  takes 
great  pleasure  in  their  work  does  not  influ- 
ence his  own  independent  style.  His  first  art 
studies  were  pursued  in  the  St.  John's  Wood's 
School,  and  later  he  spent  three  years  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  While  still  a  student  he  began  doing 
pen-and-ink  drawings  for  "Punch,"  and  other 
London  weeklies,  and  because  of  his  quick  success 
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This  was   less   than   a  year   ago,  and   already  the 

littli   -  xperiment  of  that  day  has  developed  into  the 

>ved  ambition  of  the  young  artist's   life — to 

make   a    name    for    himself   as   a    maker   of   dainty 

tudies  ol    women  and    i  hildren,  and    con 

sidi  ring  the  rate  charm  of  his  first  exhibition,  one 

hi  ;itate  to  predict  an  unqualifii  d     ss 

I  Ms  Baumer  is  not  only  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  but  wholh  and  i  ntin  1)  an  Englishman  in  his 
idea    and   methods  of  work,  and  although  the  two 

2  34 


in  this  branch  of  art  he  quitted  the  schools  and  set 
up  a  studio  for  his  black-and-white  work,  which  has 
for  many  years  been  well-known  in  England  and 
abroad.  Like  most  illustrators,  Baumer  had 
longings  for  colour  work,  and  he  took  to  doing 
colour  illustrations  for  children's  hooks,  as  well  as 
writing  nonsense  rhymes,  a  very  popular  "Jumble" 
In  ink  1  icing  to  his  credit. 

I  nan  his  first  ventures  into  the  realms  of  colour 
he  learned  the  ran.'  charm  of  delicate  blending,  and 
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the  beauty  of  bright  touches  of  colour  on  a  ground 
of  sombre  tone  ;  and  his  pictures  were  never  agrcs- 
sively  bright,  nor  marked  by  striking  contrasts,  but 
showed  rather  a  refined  understanding  of  the  possi- 
bilities that  lie  in  the  sympathetic  handling  of 
pale  tones.  To  this  sense  of  delicacy  in  colour 
treatment  the  artist  owes  his  present  distinction  in 
his  new-found  field. 

Coming  upon  a  collection  of  the  coloured  chalk 


are  done  altogether  in  chalk,  but  the  idea  is 
largely  the  same — the  introduction  of  delicately 
harmonizing  colour  touches  on  otherwise  monoto- 
nously sombre  drawings,  and  the  result  is  altogether 
charming  and  artistic. 

The  expressing  in  a  few  lines  of  that  which  most 
men  can  only  achieve  by  the  closest  attention  to 
detail  is  Baumer's  idea  of  a  successful  chalk  study  ; 
and   although  the   work    looks   sketchy,   it    is   not 
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studies  by  Runner  one  is  at  first  inclined  to 
believe  that  they  have  i  ome  down  from  some  past- 
century  worker,  so  old-world  are  they  in  feeling 
and  treatment.  The  first  thought  on  seeing  them 
is  of  some  intangible  reminiscence  of  certain 
drawings  by  Cosway,  which  were  in  reality  done  in 
quite  a  different  way,  bring  first  outlined  in  chalk, 
and  the  features  worked  up  in  water-colour,  with 
perhaps  a  touch  of  colour  thrown  on  a  knot  of 
ribbon  or  dainty  flounce.      The   Baumer  drawings 


50   quickly    as    might    be    imagined,    but    is 

often   the   result   of  the   most    careful   thinking  out 

b  fon  hand,  while  his  little  introductions  of  colour 

arc-  triumphs  inartistic  introspection.    His  feminine 

:s     are     amongst      the     most    captivatingly 

dainty    and    refined    conceptions    imaginable,    full 

;id  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  lavender 

and  old  fashioned  English  n  >se  gardens,  and  (lower 

d    air;    and  yet,  in  some    mysterious  way, 

list    has    shown    them    quite    of    to-day    as 
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the  same  sweet  faced  girls  one  sees  in  the 
typical  English  homi  .  1  lue  eyed  and  slender,  gracing 
the  simplesl  of  muslin  gowns  and  filmy  hats.  But 
about  these  studies  oi  Mr.  Baumer's 
in  that  in  looking  at  them  one  is  made  to  feel  the 
exquisite  daintiness  of  the  picture,  rather  than  the 

i  [everness  of  the  work  ;  for  the  artist  makes 
himsell    secondary    to    his    study,    and    not    every 


A-,  yet  Mr.  Baumer  has  nude  but  few  attempts 
at  portraiture,  feeling  that  where  the  effect  must  he 
gained  b)  the  employment  of  so  few  lines,  and 
without  any  apparent  attention  to  the  small  detail  ol 
feature  and  personality,  his  work  is  best  given 
over  to  purely  fanciful  studies;  although  the  one 
or  two  portraits  done  l>v  him  have  been  quite 
satisfactory,  and  no  serious  reason  is  apparent  lor  his 
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Ho      often   in   looking   at   a  hesitancy    in    developing    his  gifts    further    in    the 

H  i         and  skill  of  direction  of  portraiture.     To  be  sure,  any  laboured 

it,   no  matter    how   lovely  working    up  would    wholly  take   away  the   charm    ol 

be?     The  feeling  that    die   work  the  original  idea,  but  to  do  portrait  sketches  is  quite 

nd  tin    draughtsman  within  his  range,  and  the 


in  vi  r   wholly  absent    from    one's 
kilful  tin  'iigh  it 
■     e  i       i'  Iv  by  its 
i    beautiful. 


results  could  not  tail  to 
I"  both  pleasing  and  artistic.  The  distinctive  charm 
"i  i  In  portrait  sketi  h,  as  opposed  to  the  fully  worked 
up  canvas,  is  well  appreciated,  and  in  a  medium 
so  dainty,  it  should  find  it>  ideal  interpretation. 
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LEAVES   FROM  THE 

SKETCH-BOOK  OF 
PERCY  WADHAM. 


Mk.  Percy  Wadham,  whose  drawings  are  here  illustrated,  is  an 
Australian  by  birth,  being  the  son  of  the  late  Hon.  William  Wadham, 
of    Adelaide.       Mr.     Wadham    received    his    early    art    training    from    the    late 

under    the 
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T.  S.  Cooper,  R.A.,  at  Canterbury.  Later  he  studied  drawing 
late  James  Chapman,  the  intimate  friend  and  fellow-worker  of  E. 
R.A.  It  was  ori- 
ginally intended 
that  he  should  be- 
come an  architect, 
but  after  serving 
his  articles  he  for- 
sook architecture, 
and  for  the  past 
twelve  years  his 
work  has  been 
chiefly  devoted  to 
black  -  and  -  white 
drawing  for  book 
illustration.  He 
has  exhibited  at 
most  of  the  chief 
London  and  pro- 
vincial galleries, 
and  has  contributed 
to  many  of  the 
illustrated  maga- 
zines. At  the  be- 
ginning of  1902 
Mr.  Wadham  was 
elecledan  Associate 
of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Painter- 
Etchers,  and  he 
has  been  a  member 
of  the  London 
Sketch  Club  since 
its  foundation. 
The  pen-and-ink 
drawings  hen-  re- 
produced were 
made  during  a  tour 
in    France. 
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Studio-Talk 


STUDIO-TALK. 

(From  our   Own   Co  ndents.) 

LONDON. — The  exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  Oil  Painters  contains  a  larger  number 
than  usual  of  pictures  which  are  interest- 
ing both  in  Subject  and  treatment.  It  is 
especially  strong  in  landscapes  and  paintings  of 
open-air  subjects.  The  most  notable  of  these  are 
Mr.  D.  V.  Cameron's  strong  and  dignified  Norman 
Castle ;  Mr.  J.  Coutts  Michie's  luminous  note  of 
colour,  Home  fn'»i  Pasture;  Mr.  J.  S.  Hill's  Harlech, 
and  A  Wood  by  the  Sea,  both  of  which  are  finel] 
composed  and  broadly  handled  :  Mr.  Leslie  Thom- 
son's At  Lake,  near  Poole,  a  masterly  Study  of 
Nature,  and  his  more  subtle  arrangement,  in  delicate 
tones  of  grey-blue  and  golden  yellow,  which  he  calls 
Summer;  Sir  George    Reid's   Durham:    and    Mr. 
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Hughes  Stanton's  masculine  canvas.  Poire  Harbour 
from  Stud  land,  Dorset:  and  there  arc  also  admir 
able  contributions  from  Mr.  Moffat  Lindner.  Mr.  A. 
G.  Bell,  Mr.  W.  Llewellyn,  Mr.  F.  V.  Foottet,  and 
Mr.  J.  Aumonier.  Among  the  figure  picti 
special  attention  is  due  to  Sir  J.  D.  Linton's  The 
Casket  Scene  from  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" ;  to 
the   delightfully    idealised    rustii     figure,  fill,    i  ■■ 


Mr.  G.  F.  Watts ;  to  the  pretty  study  ol  a  woman's 
head,  A  Spanish  Belle,  by  Mr.  Melton  Fisher;  to 
the  costume  pieces,  When  Thieves  Fall  Out,  and 
A  Song,  by  Mr.  Talbot  Hughes  :  and  The  Fishwife, 
b\  Mr.  Edgar  Bundy;  to  Mr.  Arthur  Rackham's 
brilliant  fantasy,  Rumpelstiltskin ;  to  the  exquisite 
Study  of  figures  in  the  open  air,  Sunshine  and 
Wind,  by  Mr.  Charles  Sims ;  and  to  Mr.  St.  George 

1  lares  accomplished  subject-pictures,  His  First 
Letter,  His  Last  Letter,  and  Maids  who  Love  the 
Moon. 


A    new    scheme    of    decoration    has    just    been 
carried  out  in  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
British  Artists,  and  as  a  consequence  the  exhibition 
now  open  has  a  much  more  attractive  appearance 
than  any  of  those   by  which  it   has  been   preceded 
during  recent  years.      The  collection  brought  to- 
gether is,  moreover,  rather  above  the  average;  it 
includes  much  that  does  the  Society  ample  credit, 
and    it   is  pleasantly  varied.      One  of  the  most 
remarkable  canvases   in   the   show   is   Mr.   F.    F. 
Foottet's  decorative  landscape,  a  view  of  the  India 
Office  building  from  St.  James's  Park  :  and  there 
is  true  originality  in  his  fanciful  composition  To 
Morning.       Mr.   G.   C.    Haite's   Queen    Victoria's 
lubilee,  iScjy,  is  a  brilliant  record  of  a  remarkable 
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■    Mr.  A.  Mai  lean's   sea  piece,  Freshening,  is 

well  understood  ;    Mr.    Fred   Whitehead's   .-/ 

Creek  in  Poole  Harbour  is  serious  and  sincere  :  and 

Mr.    Westley    Manning's    Crossing  the   Ford,  and 

The  Fs/unn.  Foo/e,  are  good  both   in   style  and 
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Whittier,"  illustrated  on  page  J47,  is  in  rose-pink 
levant  morocco,  the  leaves  inlaid  in  green.  The 
"Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse,"  on  the  left-hand 
side  "I  this  is  in  red  levant  morocco,  with  a 
floral  liorder  of  inlaid  flowers  and  leaves,  and  the 


ti  1  hnii  al  quality.  1  !i » "1 
things  1  nine,  too,  from 
Mr.  A.  K.  Proctor,  Mr. 
W.  l-'owler,  Mr.  Wynford 
Dewhursi,  Mr.  I  .  M . 
M  11  h,  Mr.  T.  \<<  ibert- 

son,  Mr.  \V.  J.  Laidlay, 
Mr.  I  .  I  .  Sheard,  and 
Mr.  K.  V'ical  Ci  ■  ■  .  and 
Mr     I  lal    I  lui 
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sam<  work  shewn  on  the  right-hand  side  is  in  dark 
blue  levant  morocco,  with  a  free-scroll  pattern 
inlaid  with  small  flowers.  Both  these  bindings 
wen  ■    d    by  J.    11.  Green.      The    "Oxford 

Miniature    Dante"    is    in    polished    brown    levant 
ceo. 

In  the  autumn  exhibition  at  the  Goupil  Gallery 
a  group  of  landscape  studies  by  Mr.  Robert  Fowler, 
the    well-known   Liverpool  artist,  calls  Tor  special 
mention.     These  studies,  fourteen  in  number,  are 
remarkably   individual    in   manner  and    render    in- 
telligently effects   of   atmosphere 
and     aerial     colour.       They 
pitch,  d  m  a    high    key,  si  i    thai 
they  arc  subtle  rather  than  power- 
ful  in  tone  :    and   they  are  a{ 

in  quality.  In 
handling  they  arc  broad  and  sug- 
;•■:  they  have  much  signifi- 
cam  of  1  irush-work,  and  their 
unhesitating  direi  tness  maki  s 
them  more  than  ordinarily  con- 
.\  Mother  artist  who 
works  in  «  iur  with  almost 

as  much  freedi >m  as  Mr.  Fowler 
doc-,  in  oils  is  Mr.  A.  Waterfield, 
by  whom  a  collection  of  drawings 
was    recently     exhibited     at     the 

W Ibury  Gallery.   His  best  work 

is  seen  in  liis  studies  of  atmo- 
spheric effects,  but  tile  power  of 
htsmanship  and  elegam  e 
i  it  i  omposition  in  his  notes  ol 
Italian  gar  I  and  villas  can 
also  be  commend'  d. 


ips    the    '  i  >mpli  ti  si     <l 
monstration  which  it  is  possible 
to    make   of    W  histler's    ca] 
ties  as  an   etcher  is  that   which 
been     attempted     at     the 
;  tei    gallerii  There    the 

in    of   W  i 
,   and    lit  which 

was    formed     by    Mr.     Mortimer 
;   has   lately    been   put   on 
I  chat  m   of  this 

in  the 
fa<  t   thai   it   ini  lu< 
portion  of  th 
unkno. 
ctoi 


sented  by  impressions  01  the  most  delightful 
quality.  It  is  especially  rich  in  his  figure-work 
and  therefore  the  exhibition  has  afforded  a 
peculiarly  valuable  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
many  phases  of  the  artist's  accomplishment 
and  of  arriving  at  a  correct  appreciation  of 
his  extraordinary  breadth  of  scope  and  under- 
standing of  the  resources  of  his  craft.  If  any 
justification  of  his  reputation  had  been  needed, 
this  exhibition  would  have  supplied  it  in  the 
fullest  measure  ;  nothing  more  convincing  could 
be    imagined,    and     nothing    more    fascinating    to 
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■    ol    exquisite    originality   and  masterly 
achievement. 


Another  collection  of  etchings  which  was  artistic- 
all)  of  high  importance  was  presented  by  Mr.  R. 
Gutekunsl  at  hisgalleryin  King  Street,  St.  James's. 
I;  consisted  of  a  small  group  of  plates  by  Corot, 
Millet,  Daubigny,  and  )>»  que,  and  included  several 
which  are  rare  and  eagerly  sought  after  by 
collectors.  The  Corot  prints  were  the  must  charm- 
ing in  their  assertion  of  the  finer  qualities  of  etching, 
and  in  their  revelation  of  a  correct  pictorial  inten- 
tion ;  but  those  by  Millet,  with  their  monumental 
dil:  of  design  anil  strength  of  touch  :  and  those 
l>v  Jacque,  with  their  dainty  elegance  of  manner 
and  technique,  seemed  scarcely  less  accomplished. 
Daubigny  alone  failed  to  interest  :  in  his  etchings 
the  serenity  and  repose  by  which  his  pictures  are 
distinguished  is  not  to  be  found.  Apparently  the 
medium  did  not  suit  him,  and  he  tried  to  gain 
with  it  results  which  were  not  quite  suitable. 


the  mosaics  in  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  for  a  man's 
figure  in  The  Queen  of  Sheba,  for  A  Figure  of  St. 
Stephen,  and  for  the  dress  in  a  portrait,  are  worth 
remembering,  and  the  pretty  head  a  Study  for  the 
1  'isimi  of  Endymioti  i  an  be]  ira  i  se<  1  unreservedly  as  per- 
haps the  best  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  collection. 


Sir     E.    J.    Poynter     has    been    holding    in    the 
galleries  <  >f  the   Fine  Art  Society  an  exhibition  of 

his    water  colour    drawings, 
and    of    his    sketches    and 
studies     m     monochrome. 
The    water-colours—  land- 
.   portraits,    and    im- 
aginative    figure     subjei  ts 
were,  on   the  whole,  dis- 
appointing,   lor    too    many 
of     tin  in      were      spoiled 
by    his     habitual     trick     ol 
ovei  elaboratii  m,  and   were 
lacking  m   spi  mtaneity  and 
brilliam  y    of    method.      A 
few    only    ol    the    slighter 
5,  like  the  Sketch  in 
'ini/i  Baths  it/  Bath, 
and     the      land  i  ape,     In 
Dunrobin   G 

-  ,    achi evi 

ot     the    right    type. 

lint      among      the      chalk 

studies   there    were    many 

camples     ol' 

learni  i '  inship. 

The  studies  foi  i me  i il  the 

in       Th<       Storm 

i;s,    for    the     armour 

.    i  .■ 

for    an    an§ 
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The  brothers  Maurice  and  Edward  Detmold, 
who  have  made  a  well-deserved  reputation  during 
the  last  few  years  by  the  strength  and  originality  of 
their  work,  have  now  at  the  Dutch  Gallery  an 
exhibition  of  water-colour  drawings  which  can  be 
heartily  praised.  These  drawings,  intended  mostly 
as  illustrations  for  Rudyard  Kipling's  "Jungle 
Book,"  show  to  great  advantage  the  original  com- 
bination of  realistic  detail  painting  and  decorative 
arrangement  which  has  been  from  the  first  one  of 
the  greater  virtues  of  the  artists'  style.  Some  of 
the  drawings — for  instance,  Kaa,  the  Python,  the 
Study  of  Sea  Bream,  and  Rikki-tikki-tavi — are 
superlatively  able  in  their  imitative  exactness  ;  and 
in  all  of  them  there  is  a  freshness  of  idea  which  is 
most  at  ceptable. 
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The  exhibition  of  the  London  Sketch  Club,  held 

recently  in  its  new  quarters  at  the   Dore  Gallery, 

includei  ei   number  than  usual  of  important 

works.     Among    them  a    note    must   be   made  ol 

Mr.  Dudley  Hardy's  Landing  Fish,  Boulogne  Quay, 

Mi.  Lee  Hankey's  Reminiscena  oj  Rlieuse,  Mr.  A.  E. 

Proctor's   The  Gl       •     Rest,   Mr.   Lawson  Wood's 

When    Ignorance    is    Bliss,     Mr.    W'alu-r    Fowler's 

Mr.    Robi  ii    1 1  nine's    77/,-  Silver 

Mr.    II.    K.    Rooke's    Year   Hurst   Castle, 

A   Brittany    Pastoral  h      Mr.  Claude    Hayes,  and 

the    di  by     Mr.    ( V.  i]    Aldin,    Mr.    I  [ugh 

I  md    Mr.    i  The    collection 

nearly  two  hundred  painting? 

and  draw  in 


The  representative  gathering  of  Whistler's 
etchings  in  Messrs.  Obach's  gallery  can  be 
accounted  a  very  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
powers  of  the  artist.  It  certainly  proved  beyond 
dispute  his  wonderful  mastery  over  this  form  of 
artistic  practice,  and  his  rare  appreciation  of  the 
possibilities  of  etching  when  handled  by  a  man 
who  could  free  himself  from  the  control  of  tradition 
and  express  himself  in  his  own  way.  The  phases 
of  his  development  could  be  well  studied  in  the 
exhibition,  for  it  included  examples  of  his  work  at 
all  periods,  and  showed  adequately  the  many  ways 
in  which  he  applied  his  knowledge,  so  that  it  pro- 
vided a  sufficiently  ample  summary  of  his  convictions 
and  methods.  Apart  from  its  historical  value,  the 
show  was  supremely  interesting  as  a  display  of 
exquisite  works  of  art,  each  one  of  which  could  be 
lingered  over  and  enjoyed  by  every  lover  of  fine 
achievement.  
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outlined  in  red,  the  spots  below  are  in 
gold,  and  above  the  band  white  sur- 
rounded by  gold. 


The  wax  miniature  by  Miss  Casella, 
illustrated  on  page  257,  is  five  inches  in 
length.  The  modelled  wax  represents  a 
pale-faced  boy,  with  dull  red  hair,  wearing 
an  open  black  coat  edged  with  gold,  and 
showing  a  green  vest  and  shews  slashed 
with  mauve.  The  buttons  and  jewel  are- 
real  pearl  and  stones. 


STATUETTE 


BY    EFFIE    STILL-MAN 


The  two  statuettes  by  Miss  Effie  Still- 
man  are  finely  modelled,  and  do  this 
clever  sculptor  the  greatest  credit.  Mrs. 
Coronio's  embroidered  book-cover  is  par- 
ticularly gorgeous  and  harmonious  in 
colour.  The  drapery  of  the  figure  is  in 
a  beautiful  blue,  which,  on  the  other  side, 
is  carried  out  in  the  ribbon  with  the 
inscription.  Each  rose  is  differently 
rendered  and  shaded  in  lovely  pinks 
and  reds.  The  background  is  a  creamy 
shade  of  linen.  The  illustrations  will 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  various  exhibits 
described,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so  without  the  aid  of  colour. 


BRIGHTON.— An  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhi- 
bition of  more  than  ordinary  interest  has 
recently  been  opened  in  Brighton,  and 
has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
A  large  number  of  the  exhibits  were  of  the  highest 
quality,  both  of  design  and  workmanship,  especially 
worthy  of  notice  being  those  of  Miss  Nelia  Casella, 
Miss  Effie  Stillman,  and  Mrs.  Coronio. 


Miss  Nelia  Casella's  enamelling  on  glass  is  an 
attempt  to  recover  the  art  which  the  Arabs  ex- 
celled in  for  the  decoration  of  the  hanging  lamps 
in  their  mosques.  The  design  is  carried  out  in 
many  colours  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  then 
fired.  The  glass  bottle  here  illustrated  is  pale 
gTeen  and  blue  in  colour,  and  stands  about 
ten  inches  in  height.  In  the  glass  jar,  which 
measures  five  inches,  every  fish  shows  a  different 
combination  of  colours — blue  and  black,  white  and 
green,  white  and  blue,  and  two  shades  of  green. 
The  seaweed  is  in  green  outlined  with  red,  while 
the  scollops  are  dull  gold. 


The  tumbler  has  a  turquoise  band  with  dull  gold 
border,  the  leaves  are  in  various  shades  ot  green 
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Ni;\\  ( !AS  l'LE-<  IN-TYNE.-  The  Pen  and 
Palette  Club  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
has,  in  various  ways,  been  celebrating 
the    150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Thomas   Bewick,  the  restorer  of  the  art  01  wood 
.  me;.       The    most    important    part    in    these 
was    the   exhibition  which   was  held 


DESIGNED  «    EXECI      I  i> 
If  Ml.  BY    M  I  1 A    I    ISELLA 
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ENAMELLED  DESIGNED   AND   EXECUTED 

GLASS   BOTTLE       BY    NELIA   CASELLA 


tail-pieces  were  included — numbered  about  1,400. 
In  addition  to  these  were  blocks  used  for  illustrating 
various  other  works. 


in    th<'    A<  ademy    of   Arts    of    the 
works  oft!  li  wood-(  utter. 


exhibition     was     repri 

tative   oi    the   whole  of   his  artistic 

a<  hievements      the    whole    of    the 

blocks    used     in     the     production 

of     the     various     editions     of     his 

■Mi  lory     of     Quadrupeds,"     his 

"  Histor)    1  'i    British    bird-,,"    "The 

es"  and   the   ''Memoir." 

In     the     latter     was     included     the 

finished      wood'  the      pro 

posed  "Histor)  which, 

unforl  ei     brought 

t0    ,1    conclusii  hi.       These    blo<  ks 

alone     in    which,    of    course,    the 
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COLOt'KKh    WAX    MEDALLION 


BY    NELIA   CASEI.LA 


Bull,   not   alone  for  its   : 
fate    and     the    sentiment 
surrounding      it     for    this 
reason    but     for     its    beauty 

and  the  artistic  skill  shown  in 
it.  There  were  only  a  few 
impressions  taken  from  it 
before  the  block  split.  This 
was  caused  by  Bewick  l>.i\ 
ing  the  block  on  the  window 
sill  of  the  printing  office,  where 
the  sun  falling  upon  it  caused 
the  joints  of  the  block  to 
open.  Several  attempts  wen 
made  to  remedy  this,  with  only 
partial  success.  The  block  is 
now  clamped  in  metal,  and 
the  cracks  are  wide  and  dis- 
tinct. The  exhibition  was  also 
rich  in  first  editions  of  Bewick's 
works,  some  of  which  were 
presentation  copies  to  his 
children.  One  remarkable 
copy  contained  marginal  notes 
on  the  tail-pieces,  written  by 
Bewick  in  lead-pencil,  and 
followed  over  by  his  daughter 
jane  in  ink. 


The  number  of  first  impres 
The    wood-cut    that   gave   rise   to    the   greatest      sions  taken  from  the  block  of  The  Chillingham  Bull 
amount  of  interest  was   that  of  The  Chillingham      — that  is,  before  it  split — is  variously  stated;   the 
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numb  from  four  to  ten.     There 

on  exhibition  here.  The 
artistic  interest  in  the  exhibition  was 
ed  by  the  number  of  very 
tine  first  state  impressions  from  the 
blocks.  The  water-colour  drawings 
showed  a  dexteritj  and  regard  for  colour 
and  line  quite  remarkable  even  com 
1  with  works  of  the  present  day, 
and  were  astonishing  as  being  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  time  when  water-colour  was 
little  known  or  pursued. 


I K  -COVER 


PARIS.  It  is  sufficiently  rare 
to  find  artists  nowadays  de- 
voting their  time  to  works  of 
religious  art.  which  is  a  great 
pity — since  nothing  could  exceed  the 
-s  .if  the  objects  manufactured  at 
the  present  day  for  our  churches.  A  happy  effort  decorator,  and  at  the  same  time  a  constant 
in  the  direction  of  a  revival  of  religious  art  has  just  exhibitor  at  our  Parisian  displays.  The  altar  and 
been  made  by  M.  Serrurier.  the  indefatigable  I.iege      the  stained-glass  which    he   has   executed   lately  in 

no  way  imitate  the  styles  of  the  past, 
thus  breaking  away  from  an  irritating 
tradition.  The  altar  is  perhaps  a  little 
slender  for  a  large  church,  but  one 
can  well  imagine  it  in  some  country 
chapelh.  It  charms  the  eye  by  the 
felicitous  lightness  of  its  lines,  and  it 
has  the  further  merit  of  not  being  over- 
gilded. It  is  ornamented  with  wrought- 
iron  work  in  graceful  curves. 


At  Bernheim's.  Pissarro's  eldest  son 
is  exhibiting,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Man/ana,  a  number  of  landscapes 
strongly  inspired  by  his  father  and  by 
the  impressionist  masters.  The  young 
artist  is  at  present  somewhat  undecided 
as  tn  his  bent,  and  one  must  wait  before 
passing  definite  judgment  mi  him. 


A    more   characteristic  display  is   that 

at  Durand-Ruel's  by  M.  d'Espagnat, 
in  whose  gilts  as  a  dec  in  itor  1  have 
already   often    referred.      His  drawing 

may  be  a  little  uncertain  at  times,  but 
ll  mention  should  be  made  of  his 
Bain,  his  Passage  du  gue,  his  Guirlande 
de  '/iii's,  and  oilier  compositions  of 
frank  and  tasteful  colouring. 

M.    1  ,    I  .a.  henal,   whose    interesting 
.  ramie  work  was  re<  enth    referred  t<> 
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in  these  columns,  has  just  held  an  exhibition  at 
Georges  Petit's.  The  work  there  shown— three 
pieces  of  which  are  illustrated  on  page  257— con- 
firmed us  in  our  favourable  opinion  of  his  talents. 

M.  Clement  Mere  and  M.  Frantz  Waldraff, 
two  busy  collaborators  who  exhibit  at  the  Societe 
Nationale,  have  realised  clearly  that  art-binding 
has  a  new  role  to  play,  and  in  this  direction 
their  efforts — for  which  we  must  wish  all  success 
— will  tend.  And,  meantime,  while  they  are 
bringing  about  the  evolution  one  can  foresee 
in  the  case  of  artists  showing  so  thorough  a 
mastery  of  all  the  processes,  we  may  remember 
how  happy  were  some  of  their  latest  pro- 
ductions.  At  the  last  Salon  of  the  Societe 
Nationale  their  show-case  was  one  that  deserved 
the  interest  it  aroused.  Among  their  exhibits 
two  especially  attracted  me:  one,  a  binding  for 
"I.es  Prieres"  of  the  poet  Francis  Jammes, 
with    big  whiti  rs  in  thi     foreground    stand- 

ing   out    against    a    twilight    sky  ;    anil     the    other 


a    binding    for     Loti's    "Mon    Frere    Yves,"   of 

a    simple  and    bold    appearance  which    pleased 
me  greatly.  

M.  Pierre  Roche  is  one  of  those  artists  whom 
it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  again  in  the 
exhibitions,  so  great  is  the  variety  of  his  methods 
ami  his  inspiration.  ( )ne  is  astonished  to  discover 
how  much  this  artist  knows  of  things,  how  in- 
genious is  his  fancy,  how  sure  his  knowledge. 
Indeed,  he  is  so  "various"  in  his  manifestations 
that  in  the  eye  of  the  great  public  he  does  not 
hold  that  place  which  is  really  his  due  ;  more- 
over, he  sometimes  disconcerts  the  somewhat 
superficial  amateur.  In  reality  Pierre  Roche 
has  a  very  original  talent.  His  experiments 
in  gypsography,  which  strike  the  eye  like  a 
lithograph  in  colours,  and  his  glass-work  are 
curiously  novel.  He  has  done  much,  too,  in 
ceramic  work  :  in  collaboration  with  Bigot,  who 
has  always  carried  out  his  ideas  admirably,  he- 
has  sought  and  found  many  new  motifs.  In  one 
of  his  fountains  he  has  grasped  the  practical  and 
decorative  utility  of  stoneware.   There  is  nothing, 
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we  see  any  work  which  shows  some  spirit  or 
creativeness  while  remaining  faithful  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  French  architecture. 
This,  however,  we  are  happy  to  find  in  M. 
Felix  Ollivier,  who  has  lately  built  at  Treguier 
the  charming  manor-house  of  Kestellic,  ot 
which  we  here  give  views.  While  providing 
for  all  the  requirements  of  modern  life,  M. 
Ollivier  has  preserved  the  character,  at  once 
rural  and  dignified,  of  the  old  houses  of  the 
Breton  gentry.  He  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  mildness  of  the  climate  to  get  many  win- 
dows, terraces  and  loggias  on  the  side  towards 
the  river,  without  making  the  building  heavy. 
One  of  the  characteristic  conditions  of  design 
in  a  land  of  granite  rock  is  simplicity  in  the 
treatment  of  the  stone,  not  excluding  elegance 
and  a  sort  of  stalwart  beauty.  This  robust 
masonry  of  ponderous  materials,  with  the  rooi 
of  line  slating,  impresses  us  with  a  sense  ol 
harmony  and  permanence.  Finally,  and  it 
is  not  its  least  merit,  M.  <  Hlivier's  manor- 
house  admirably  suits  iis  setting  of  rather 
stern  and  sober  natural  beauty. 

H.  F 


down   to  the  very  lead,  to  which  the  artist  has  not 
d  sui  i  i  ssfully  some  aesthetic  role.    Nor  must 

we  forget  ruin-  Roche  the  si  ulptor.    In  his  Bust  oj 

Saint-Just  he  gives  us  the  image  of  one  of  the  most 

enigmatical  and  most  curious  of  the  heroes  ol   the 

Frem  h     Revolution     <  mi 

about    whom    we    po 

so      iru       "documents." 

lust  as   Pii  u.'  Roi  In-  has 

i.  presented  ■  him    do   we 

picture   this    eleganl    and 
>nage,  who,  how- 
\  i  i      mis\  mpathetic,     at 
km  «    how    to 

«  hi  ii  his   hour  i  .Hue,  with 
de   and  '  indiffer- 

i  ni  e. 


BERLIN— The   English  saying,  "Show  me 
your  friends  and  I  will  tell  you  who  you 
are,"    has    its    parallel    in    the    German 
Spruch,  "Show  me  how  you  live  and    1 
will  tell  vou  who  you  are. 


.   in  exhibi 
tions  or  in  the  streets,  the 

I     work     ol 
archill  Cl      ive  n<  ver  fail  to 

irprised  by  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  either  are 

s.rvile   followers  of  tradi 

lion  oi  it  off  com 

ran 
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In  mi.-,  arc  artistic  and  in  keeping  with 
the  surroundings. 


DESIGNED    BY    WILLY    O.    DRESSI.ER 


Nil  doubt  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the 
latter,  for  are  not  the  homes  of  a  people  to  a  certain 
extent  characteristic  of  those  who  dwell  in  them  ? 
The  axiom  is  probably  more  applicable  to  the 
middle  classes  than  to  any  other,  for  the  homes 
of  the  more  wealthy  classes  are,  more  often 
than  not,  the  result  of  the  art-decorator's  taste,  and 
therefore  do  not  partake  of  the  individuality  of 
those  who  live  in  them;  whereas  the  less  wealthy 
usually  make  their  own  surroundings,  taking  plea- 
m  having  all  to  their  own  particular  taste. 


The  illustrations  her.-  given  of  sofa 
cushions  and  ceramic  work  are  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Willy  O.  I  (ressler of  Berlin. 
The  designs  fur  cushions  arc  sufficiently 
original,  without  being  peculiar;  the 
colouring  nevei  obtrusive,  but  always 
in  good  taste.  The  toilet  set  is  neat  m 
design  and  practical  in  form,  no  attempt 
having  been  made  to  overload  with 
decoration.  A.  1 1 


LUBEt  ;K.  The  general  advam  e 
of  the  applied  arts  and  crafts 
throughout  Germany  is  mak- 
ing itself  felt  in  the  oldei 
provincial  towns,  especially  those  o(  the 
Northern  coasts,  with  a  commercial  or 
sea-faring  population.  We  here  pn  ent 
to  our  readers  two  examples  of  modern 
living-rooms,  designed  and  carried  out 
by  the  firm  of  Wasserstradt  Brothers, 
of  Liibeck.  The  drawing-room  is  in 
dark  polished  mahogany,  the  metal 
ornaments     are     in   dead    gold,   the    cut   glass    set 


Since  the  extraordinary  development  of  de  Ora 
live  art  in  Germany,  artistic  interiors  have  been 
made  possible  tu  the  middle  classes,  whereas  for- 
[3  the)  were  only  attainable  bj  the  rich.  One 
result  of  the  introduction  of  artistic  and  yet  inex- 
pensive decorative  work  into  the  more  modest 
dwellings,  is  the  applying  of  art  designs  to  the 
various  minor  details.  for  instance,  not  so  very 
many  years  ago,  most  of  the  fancy  needlework 
found  in  German  homes  was  of  the  Berlin  wool- 
work order,  which  was  applied  to  draperies,  cushions, 
stools,  screens — in  fact,  everything  where  needle- 
work was  or  was  not  appropriate;  whereas,  now 
that  artists  devote  their  time  and  attention  even 
to  designing  all  kinds  of  fancy  work,  such  details, 
in    a    well-got-up,    pn  modern    German 
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CUSHION    COVER 


BY    WILLY    O.    DRESSLER 


in  a  framework  of  wood.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  striped  and  watered  moreen ;  a  cornice 
28  inches  in  depth  is  carried  round  the  room.  The 
furniture  is  upholstered  with  material  patterned  in 


heliotrope  ami  pale  green  on  .1  gold  ground.  Hie 
sofa  in  the  corner  has  shelves  at  the  ba<  k  foi  books 
or  ornamental  objects,  and  at  the  same  time  is  a 
comfortable  seat  or  couch.  It  must  be  remi  mbi  n  d 
that  in  a  German  drawing-room  there  is  no  open 
fireplace,  such  as  forms  the  centre  of  an  English 
sitting-room,  and  that  a  different  arrangement 
becomes  inevitable.  The  coloured  glass  in  the 
windows  shows  a  view  of  the  old  Hanseatic  town, 
for  the  citizens  are  proud  of  their  history. 


The  bedroom  is  in  maple  stained  green,  designed 

to  the  order  ot  a  merchant  in  the  city.  This  exei  u 
tion  is  excellent,  combining  comfort  with  careful 
workmanship  in  the  best  materials.  The  light 
tones  of  the  hangings,  walls,  marble  fittings,  and 
the  bordered  carpet  form  a  pleasing  contrast  with 
the  dark -green  woodwoik.  The  light  comes  in 
brightly,  but  not  blindingly,  through  the  ground- 
glass  windows.  A  gas  fire  occupies  a  chimney 
place  of  yellow  marble,  with  beaten  copper  fittings  ; 
the  ceiling  is  white,  with  light  wooden  beams. 
Over  the  bed  is  a  landscape  elaborately  executed 
in  inlaid  wood.  W.  S. 
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NEUCHA  rEL.—  The  exhibition  of 
tings  here  was  noteworthy  this 
year.  Without  showing  any  marked 
difference,  it  was  an  advance  on  its 
precursors  in  freedom  from  certain  conventionali- 
ties.    The   larger  number  of  the  exhibitors  were 

artists  of  Keuchatel,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  so 
large  an  output  and  so  considerable  a  body  ol 
artist-  in  so  small  a  canton,  numbering  about 
150.000  souls  in  all.  The  town  picture-gallery, 
containing  works  for  the  most  part  by  native 
painters,  shows  a  distinctly  local  and  very  vigorous 
artistic  tradition,  founded  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  by  a  small  group  of  artists.  The  juniors 
of  to-day  have  a  really  strong  school  behind  them 
— not  only  Robert  Fleury  and  Calame,  but  others 
known  out  of  their  own  country:  Maximilien  Meuron 
and  his  son  Albert.  Leon  Berthoud,  Bachelin  and, 
more  lately,  C.  E.  Dubois  and  Paul  Robert, 
rhey  carry  on  tradition  with  much  success  in  the 
biennial  exhibitions  of  the  Society  of  the  "  friends 
of  Art.  The  show  this  year  included  several 
works  in  oil  and  water  colour  of  much  refinement 
and  skill.     There  was  not,  indeed,  any  racial  unity 


of  character  or  national  style  :  but,  side  by  side  with 

the  evident  influences  oi  Paris  teaching,  and  works 
displaying  only  the  facile  qualities  of  manual  tech- 
nique, some  really  distinct  individualities  had  found 
original  modes  of  personal  expression. 

CHARLOTTENBTJ  R< ;.  We  give  on  the 
opposite  page  a  reproduction  ot  a 
portrait-bust  of  the  late  Professoi 
Mommsen.  the  work  of  the  sculptor- 
Carl  l'racht,  of  this  town.  The  bust  was  modelled 
from  life  in  the  year  r8u6,  and  Mommsen  was  so 
pleased  with  it  that  he  gave  the  sculptor  a  number 
of  sittings  for  the  execution  in  marble.  With  the 
exception  of  R.  Begas'  bust,  which  was  presented 
to  Mommsen  on  his  70th  birthday,  and  von 
Lenbach's  painting,  this  is  the  only  existing  portrait. 

REVIEWS. 
The     Work    oj  John    S.    Sargent.      With    Intro- 
ductory    Note     by     Mrs.     Meynell.      (London  : 
Heinemann).       £fi   6s.   net. — Of   the    three    great 
American     painters     who    during     the     last     half- 
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cted  to  maki    Ei       nd  their  home, 
to    produce    in    it    tlu-ir    most    character] 
work,   Mr.  Sargent    is   the  one  who  ins  been  the 
iffected   by  the   influences  of   his  alien   sur- 
roundings, for  there   can    be   no   doubt    that    Ins 
paintings  would  have  been  very  much    the    same 
ver  they  happened  to  be  produced.      Born  in 
nee   in    1856,  John   Singer  Sargent's  earliest 
essays  in  art  were  copies  of  portraits  by  the  great 
Italian  colourists.      He  showed  in  them  so  much 
that,  in   1S74,  he  was  taken  to  Paris  by  his 
lather,  who  obtained  lor  him  admission  to  the  studio 
rolus  Duran.    The  fashionable  portrait-painter 
at    once    recognised    in    the   neophyte   a    kindred 
spirit,  and  it  was  by  his  Portrait  of  Carolus  Duran, 
exhibited  at   the  Salon   in    1879,   that    the   young 
American  may  be  said  to  have  struck  the  keynote 
of  his   future   success,    such    true  intuition   does   it 
show  into  the  character  of  his  master.      In    [883 
Mr.    Sargent   came    to    London,    and    began    his 
isful     career     as     a     portrait     painter     par 
.  nee;    though   his    few    figure   subjects,   such 
as     his    earliest    exhibited     work,    En     route    pour 
la    Pecke,  and   his   Venetian    intern  us    prove    that 
he    could    have    won    distinction    in    many   other 
ons.      Although  he  undoubtedly   shares  the 
insight    into    facial    charactei    and    the    love    ol 
'1   and   luxurious   surroundings    ol    his    great 
teai  her,    it    is    only    in    his     earlier    portraits    that 
Sargent  can  be  said  to  have  been  much  influenced 
l.\   1  larolus  1  'man.      lie  very  soon  struck  a  note  ot 
marked  originality,  for,  whereas  the  courtly  1  ri  m  h 
painter,  as  a  general  rule,  gives   more  attention   to 
ol    ins  sitters' costumes  than  to   them- 
.    the    American   subordinates   everything   to 
ndividuality  of  his  subject.     Turning  over  the 

beautiful     series    of    photogravure     1 1  -pi '  nil  II  t  Ions     111 

istly  volume  just  issued,  which   interpret  with 
'   fidelity  the  subtle  1  harai  teristics  ol    the  ex- 
amples given,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  stun  k  with 
the  unity  of  purpose   they  display.     The   portraits 
of  members  ot"  the    English  nobility  vividly  reflect 
all   that   those   who  sat    to   him   themselves    most 
highly  valued  :  their   refined   breeding,  their  air  of 
ction,     that     indefinable     something     which 
to     raise    them    above    their    fellow    mi  n  . 
and    this    is    the    true    secret    1  if    the 
opularity     never    raising    the   veil    oi    re 
iding   the    inm  tocrat. 

.     no        tbl  that  half  the  popularity 
Id  noii Id  be 
the     ecrei  t  is,  to  some 

■  i  sin  iw  his   patrons   thi  111 
in.      [|    1     foi    I 


that  Mr.  Sargent's  portraits  of  young  women  and 
1  hildren  are  the  most  pre-eminently  successful.  In 
his  Ellen  Terry  as  Lady  Macbeth  for  instance,  in 

spite  of  the  tragic  intensity  the  wonderful  actress 
has  managed  to  assume,  much  of  her  own  sweet- 
ness and  grace  shines,  as  it  were,  through  the 
character  of  the  murderess  :  his  Lady  Hamilton, 
Lady  Agnew,  and  Duchess  of  Portland  are  realisa- 
tions of  true  noblewomen,  who  would  have  adorned 
any  station  to  which  they  were  born:  and  in  his 
exquisite  group  of  children,  Carnation,  Lily,  Lily, 
Rose,  he  has  rendered  with  marvellous  intuition 
the,  as  vet,  unspoiled  natures  of  his  happy-hearted 
little  models.  A  very  beautiful  portrait  of  an 
older  woman  is  that  of  the  philanthropist,  Miss 
(  Ictavia  Hill,  a  fine  presentment  of  a  fine  character; 
and  of  the  likenesses  of  men  may  lie  specially 
noticed  those  of  the  poet  Coventry  Patmore, 
whose  self  appreciation  and  satiric  humour  are- 
brought  out  with  almost  cruel  skill  :  the  chivalrous 
vet  stern  soldier.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  :  the  determined, 
dogged  -  looking  President  Roosevelt:  and  the 
graceful,  aristocratic  Lord  Ribblesdale,  whose 
whole  pose  is  instinct  with  restrained  vigour  anil 
animation. 

Hans    Holbein    the     Younger.        By    GERALD    S. 
DavieS.     (London  :   George  Bell  &  Sons.)     ^£,5  y. 
net.      In    this   truly  noble    monograph    on   the    life 
and    work    of   one    of  the   greatest    masters    ol    the 
sixteenth    century,    whose    "gift    of    limning"    has 
never    been    excelled,     Mr.    Davies    has    success- 
fully grappled  with  the  many  difficulties  with  which 
his  path  was  beset.      Out  of  the  overwhelming  mass 
of  material  at    his  command    he  has  selected   the 
essential    only,  refraining    from   spoiling  the  dignity 
of    his    narrative    by    the    inclusion   of   extraneous 
gossip,  at  the  same  time  weighing  well  the  evidence 
for    every   assertion    to   which    he    has    committed 
himself.        lie    realises    the   artist,    though    not,    he 
e.   .  .is  thoroughly  as   he-  could  wish,  through  his 
numerous  works  ;  the  man  he  is  content  to  sei    in 
outline  only.     In  his  discussion  of  the  many  vi  xed 
questions  of  attribution    Mr.  Davies,  whilst  giving 
due    weighl    to  the  opinions  of  ether   experts,  fully 
maintains  his  own  independence  ol    judgment,  and 
has   declined   to  admit  in   this   list  of  the  genuine 
wotks  of  I  lolhein  any  that  are  in  the  least  doubtful. 
In   his  verdict   on  what    may  be   called    the  histori- 
cal   interpretation    of    the    paintings    under    discus- 
sum    Mr.   Davies   is  equally  free  from  bias.     With 
regard,   for    instance,   to   the   much  discussed   Am- 
bassadors     a    notable   instance,  by  the  way,  of  the 
deterioration    resulting    from  so  (ailed  restoration 
this  most  judicial  criln   rejei  is  the  carefully  worked 
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out  theory  of  Mr.  H.  I..  Dickes,  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  figures  embodied  in  his  recentlj  published 
"Ambassadors  Unriddled,"  and  declines  to  express 
any  further  opinion  than  that  he  partially  accepts 
the  view  of  Miss  Hervey,  founded  on  the  seven- 
teenth century  parchment  discovered  l>y  her  in 
1895.  "The  question  at  issue,'  he  says,  "is  one  of 
the  value-  of  evidence  <>n  one  side  or  the  other,"  a 
value  that  must  he  assessed  by  each  student  for 
himself.  The  exquisite  reproductions  of  typical  and 
thoroughly  well  authenticated  examples  of  Holbein's 
work  given  in  this  beautiful  volume  which,  in 
view  of  the  number  of  photogravures  it  contains,  is 
a  marvel  of  cheapness — are  fully  worthy  of  the 
scholarly  letterpress  they  adorn.  The  Longford 
Castle  Portrait  of  Erasmus  and  that  of  the  Louvre 
are  both  masterpieces  of  translation  into  black-and- 
white  of  the  subtle  tone  values  of  the  originals. 
The  Jeiveller  Hans  of  Antwerp  from  Windsor 
Castle  and  the  Bonifacins  Auerbach  of  the  Basel 
Museum  lose  not  an  iota  of  their  remarkable  tech- 
nique :  in  the  Ambassadors,  the  tragic  mischief 
wrought  by  alien  hands  is  all  too  evident  :  the 
Anne  of  Cleves  of  the  Louvre  retains  its  quaint 
charm  and  distinction,  and  not  one  of  the  many 
renderings  of  the  famous  Meier  Madonna  of 
Darmstadt  can  be  said  to  rival  that  given  here. 
The  reproductions  of  the  designs  for  glass,  with 
their  skilful  recognition  of  die  limitations  of  the 
medium  in  which  they  are  to  be  worked  out  :  the 
chalk  drawings  of  heads — of  such  infinite  value  to 
the  student — and  the  marvellous  series  of  wood-cuts 
are  all  of  equally  high  excellence,  whilst  absolute 
completeness  is  given  to  the  publication  by  the 
addition    of   such    minor    proofs    of    the    master's 

versatility    as    his    drawings    for  jewels  and    I k- 

ci  ivers. 

A  Book  of  Country  Houses.  By  Ernest  Newton. 
(London:  P.atsford.)  21j-.net. — There  is,  perhaps, 
no  branch  of  art  in  which  the  education  of  the 
general  public  has  been  more  neglected  than  that 
of  domestic  architecture,  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
one  in  which  good  teaching  would  yield  the  most 
useful  results.  It  is  indeed  rare  to  meet  with  an 
expert,  able  and  willing  to  give  the  results  of  his 
experience  in  a  form  likely  to  be  of  any  real  use  to 
those  who  wish  to  build  for  themselves  a  home  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term,  in  which  suitability, 
comfort  and  beauty  are  combined.  That  Mr.  Ernest 
Newton,  who  is  one-  of  the  best  living  designers  of 
such  homes,  has  already  done  much  to  dissipate 
the  ignorance  that  so  long  prevailed  is  proved  by 
the  fai  t  that  his  little  book,  published  in  i.Sqo,  went 
rapidly  out  of  print,  whilst  the  hints  given  in  11  were 


largely  followed  by  house  builders,  professional  and 
amateur.  In  the  new  volume  the  numerous  illus- 
trations, which  include  plans,  single  rooms,  and 
completed  designs,  the  architect  has  given  a  selee 
tion  of  the  best  work  he  has  produced  during  the 
last  ten  years,  111  which  he  has  indeed  fully  carried 
out  his  own  ideal  and  proved  the  truth  of  his  asset 
tion  that,  "although  house-  building  is  very  much 
a  practical  art,  the  practical  requirements  may  be 
met  gracefully  ami  pleasantly  ;  there  is  scope  for 
dignity,  humour,  even  romance.  Hut,"  he  adds, 
"the  house-planner  must  recognise  his  limitations, 
and  it  is  often  this  recognition  which  is  the  secret 
of  complete  success." 

Old  English  Doonvays.  By  W.  Galsworthy 
Davie  and  Henry  Tanner,  jun.  (London: 
Batsford.)  211.  net. — The  fine  collotype  repro- 
ductions of  photographs,  taken  by  the  well-known 
expert,  Mr.  Galsworthy  Davie,  in  this  delightful 
volume,  include  a  truly  remarkable  series  of  typical 
examples  ol  Renaissance  doorways,  the  earlier  of 
which  are  arranged  in  historical  sequence,  so  that 
the  gradual  architectural  changes  reflected  in  them 
can  be  easily  studied  :  whilst  the  later  specimens, 
produced  when  their  style  had  become  fully  estab- 
lished, are  arranged  in  groups.  In  his  all-too-brief 
explanatory  notes  Mr.  Tanner,  who  has  made 
English  wood-work  his  special  study,  explains  thai 
in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  subject  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  supplement  Mr.  Davie'sphoto- 
graphs  by  sketches  made  on  the  spot,  to  elucidate 
their  details,  and  these  sketches  will  be  found  not 
the  least  useful  feature  of  a  book  which  should  be 
studied  by  every  modern  architect,  so  rich  is  it  in 
suggestions  for  the  adaptation  of  the  old  in  the 
new. 

Nature's  Laws  and  the  Making  of  Pictures. 
By  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.  (London  :  Edward 
Arnold.)  1 5.T.  net. — To  write  a  book  on  a  subject 
generally  considered  too  technical  for  the  general 
public,  and  needing  to  be  mastered  by  those  who 
intend  to  become  professional  artists  alone,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  interest  all  into  whose  hands 
it  may  fall  is  indeed  a  tour  de  force.  Yet  this  tour 
de  lone  has  been  successfully  achieved  by  Mr.  Wyllie 
in  his  remarkable  volume,  with  its  wealth  of  original 
illustrations,  that  should  be  studied  not  only  in 
schools  ol  art  properl\-  so  ,  ailed  but  wherever  the 
young  are  being  trained  to  take  an  intellij 
interest    in    the    world     111    which    they    live;    for    it 

teaches  the  eye    how    I and    tin-   brain    how  to 

understand  what  it  sees,  as  well  as  the  hand  how 
to  interpret  the  comprehended  vision.  Wisel) 
taking   it   for  granted    that   what    lie  has   to   say   is 
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nd  without  Preface  or  Introduc- 

known    painter  plunges   direct   into 

his  gising   for    treating    his    readers 

I    justifying  that  treatment    by  the 

lumino  ity  with  which  he  makes  clear  the 

simple  yet  all   too  little  understood   principles  of 

perspective  :  the  inimitable  rigidity  of  the  working 

\ ..:::■■      laws,  in  spite  of  her  apparent  fickleness. 

Even   without  the  instructive   text   to  which   they 

form    the   comment,   the    spirited    drawings    point 

their  mural  with  irresistible  force  :  but  it  seems  a 

pity  that  their  author  has  not  condescended  to  the 

intelligence  of  the  children  to  whom  he  likens  his 

audience  by  giving   names  to  his  pictures,  such  as 

■aid  aid    in    fixing   in   the    memory  the   lessons 

they  so  forcibly  teach. 

Mezzotints.     By  Cyril  Davenport.    (London: 
Methuen.)     255.  net.-  -This,  the  first  volume  of  the 
new  •■Connoisseur's   Library."  by  the   Editor,  who 
has  undertaken  to  superintend  the  whole  series,  and 
ivhosi    position  as  Librarian  in  the  British  Museum 
gives  him  unrivalled  facilities  for  his  arduous  task, 
deals    most    exhaustively    with    the    beautiful    and 
deeply  interesting  art   of  mezzotint  engraving.     It 
has  the  somewhat  novel  feature  of  a  special  Index 
at  the  beginning,  illustrated  with  small  black-and- 
white  ri  ions  of  the  plates  in  the  body  of  the 
work  :  and  a  valuable  list  is  given,  not  only  of  all 
the    important    books    on   the   subject    under   dis- 
cussion but  also  of  publications  in  whii  h  refen  m  es 
ide  to  it.     Mr.  Davenport  begins  by  explain- 
ing in  remarkabl)    lucid  language  what   mezzotint 
engraving   is,  and  having  thus,  as  it  were,  cleared 
the  dei  '     F01  action  he  proi  eeds  to  pass  in  chrono- 
all   the  masters  of  the  art,  from  its 
cponents   down    to   such   moderns  of    tin- 
Mr.  ( lerald   P.  Robinson.  I'll  sident  of 
of   Mezzotinl    Engravers;    Mr.   Strang, 
joint-author  with  Professor  Hans  Singer  of  an  excel- 
lent book  on  "I  I  ■■   raving,  and  the  other 
M              of  Printing  Pictures'";  Mr.  Norman  Hirst, 
nl    interpreter   of  William    Draper:   and 
M       E.  Gu 
A   Harden  in  Venice.      By  F.  Eden.     (London: 
mes,  Ltd.)     21s.  net.      Messrs.  Newnes 
.   high    reputation  for  the    pub- 
autiful    books,     a     reputation    that 
will  bi                  abh  advanced  by  the  volume  under 
I                     lis  in  a  delightful  manner  of 
•ion  and  n  arrangemenl  ol  a  garden  in 
nd  pleasures  to  which 
,'e  birth.                 iny  admirable  views  of  the 
garden  full;                    pride  taken  in  it,  and  mark 
:1111st   of  no  ordinary  skill 
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.nn!  taste.    Finely  illustrated  and  printed,  and  hand- 
somely    bound    in    a    stamped    leather    cover,    the 

volume  would  make  an  ideal  gift-book  for  a  lover 
lens. 
Eighty    Drawings,    including   the    Weaker    Sex. 
\\\  C.D.Gibson.     (New  York:  Charles  Scribnei 

Sons.  London:  John  Lane.)— Mr.  Dana  Gibson 
is  always  faithful  to  the  types  of  manly  and  maidenly 
beaut)  1  reated  b)  him.  and  his  persistence  has  done 
much  to  set  a  fashion  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic. 
The  old  John  Leech  types  have  passed  away  ;  the 
Du  Marnier  ones  are  living  only  in  the  memory: 
the  Dana  Gibson  fashions  of  face  and  figure  are 
those  of  the  hour.  His  latest  volume  of  drawings 
is  one  of  the  best  of  his  performances.  It  is  not 
only  fascinating  in  its  power  of  entertainment,  it  is 
also  an  exhibition  of  superb  technique  in  black-and- 
white  which  compels  admiration  from  instructed 
and  from  uninstructed  alike.  His  facility  of  ex- 
pression is  as  convincing  as  that  of  Phil  May. 
although,  perhaps,  he  loses  himself  less  in  his 
subject  and  repeats  himself  more  than  was  the 
case  with  the  English  artist.  "  Eighty  Drawings  " 
is  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to  give  pleasure  in 
the  drawing-room  as  well  as  the  studio. 

Illustrations  to  Rudyard Kipling's  "Jungle-Book." 
By  Maurice  and  Edward  Detmold.  (London: 
Macmillan  &  Co.).  Price  £5  55. — This  sumptuous 
portfolio  of  coloured  reproductions  of  the  drawings 
made  by  the  brothers  Detmold  to  illustrate  Mr. 
Kipling's  "  fungle-Book "  will  bewidely  welcomed, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  association  with  a 
delightful  book  but  also  by  reason  of  the  general 
ex.  ellence  of  the  drawings.  Their  study  of 
natural  history  enabled  the  clever  young  artists  to 
choose  without  difficulty  a  number  of  subjects 
espei  ially  well  suited  to  their  [lowers  of  illustration. 
and  the  dei  orative  treatment  of  the  various  animals 
and  reptiles,  as  well  as  of  the  figure  of  Mowgli 
himsi  If,  displays  skilful  and  sound  draughtsman- 
ship. The  reproductions,  which  follow  accurately 
the  restrained  colour  of  the  originals,  are  mounted 
suitably  for  framing. 

Ancient  Furniture  and  at  lie  r  Works  of  Art. 
By  Vinceni  J.  Robinson,  CLE.  (London: 
linn. ud  Quaritch.)  J~A  4-f-  net.  — This  most 
Lting  account  of  the  beautiful  old  hall  at 
I'arham  must  delight  all  true  lovers  of  beautiful 
architecture  and  old  furniture,  from  the  pen  oi 
the  fortunate  owner  of  the  historic  mansion,  whose 
I,  ,  v-ii  es  to  the  1  ause  of  art,  espei  ially  Oriental  art, 
are  well  known,  it  is  full  of  interesting  details  of 
the  evolution  of  style,  that  as  the  author  points 
Out,   arc    often    merely    the    result   of   the   gradual 
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adaptation  of  practical    means    to    practical   ends. 
In   the    chapter  on   "Bedsteads,"    for    instance, 

the     story     of     those     most     useful    adjuncts    to 
comfort  is   told  from  the   time  when  barons  and 
chieftains  coiled  themselves   up  in   the   corner  of 
their   living-room  to  that  when   reigning  monarchs 
held  receptions  from  the  so-called  "  lied  of  Justice," 
first  introduced  by  St.  Louis,  which,  as  time  went 
on,   became   a    kind    of  throne.     Mr.   Robinson's 
remarks  on  the  unsuitability  of  the  Italian  style  of 
building  to  the  English  climate  should  be  read  by 
every  young  architect ;  his  strictures  on  the  men 
he  rather  irreverently  calls  "Jones  and  Wren  "  are 
well  founded,   for  he   says    they   "  misjudged   the 
limits  of  their  power."     They,  indeed,  were  mainly 
responsible  for  the  pernicious  custom  of  the  use  of 
finished  drawings  to  be  copied  by  another  hand, 
whereas  before  their  time  skilful  men  gave  cha- 
racter, variety  and  force  to  the  architectural  work 
as  it  proceeded.     The  plates,  after  the  photographs 
of  Eustace  ( 'alland,  in  this  treasure-house  of  delight 
include  a  great  variety  of  unique  examples  of  old 
furniture,  every  detail  of  which  is  clearly  brought 
out :  but  it  is  somewhat  to  be  regretted  that  they 
should  be  shown   apart    from    their  environment, 
which  would  have  added  so  much  to  their  attrac- 
tion by  giving  glimpses  of  the  home  they  adorn. 

James  McArdell.  By  Gordon  Goodwin. 
(London  :  A.  H.  Bullen.)  J.i  is.  net.— This,  the 
second  of  the  new  series  of  "  Illustrated  Mono- 
graphs on  British  Mezzotints,"  under  the  able 
editorship  of  Mr.  Alfred  Whitman,  of  the  British 
Museum  Print  Room,  will  probably  be  as  popular 
as  that  on  Valentine  Green  issued  last  year.  It 
gives  an  excellent  summary  of  the  known  facts  of 
the  famous  engraver's  life,  who  was  struck  down  by 
sudden  illness  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven,  just 
as  his  reputation  was  fully  established,  leaving 
behind  him,  young  though  he  was  when  the  end 
came,  a  brilliant  group  of  followers,  including  the 
famous  John  Raphael  Smith.  Of  the  six  repre- 
sentative plates  given  in  this  delightful  volume, 
perhaps  the  best  is  the  Lady  Charlotte  ffltzwilliam, 
after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  :  but  the  Rachel,  Countess 
of  Southampton,  after  Van  I  )yt"k,  is  also  very 
characteristic. 

Aubrey  Beardslev's  Drawings.  By  A.  E.  Gal- 
latin. (London:  Elkin  Mathews.)  20s.  net. — 
Only  a  brief  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Joseph  l'ennell, 
writing  in  The  Studio,  criticised  the  work 
of  Aubrey  Beardsley  as  that  of  a  new  illus- 
trator whose  drawings  seemed  to  him  very  n 
markable.  The  very  limited  number  of  drawings 
the  accomplished  young  artist  had  so  far  produced 


renders,  said  his  appreciative  critic,  "  theii  perfei 
tion  of  execution  all  the  more  remarkable."  That 
it  should  already  be  necessary  to  speak  in  the  past 
tense  of  the  gifted  young  artist  who  so  rapidly 
gained  a  world-wide  reputation  is,  indeed,  a  matter 
for  the  deepest  regret,  and  all  who  appreciated  him 
as  a  genius  ami  loved  him  as  a  friend  will  welcome 
this  American  tribute  to  his  memory,  with  its  sym- 
pathetic sketch  of  his  career  and  its  complete  list 
of  his  drawings.  The  all  too  few  illustrations 
include  two  very  interesting  and  characteristic  un- 
published drawings  —  Alvary  as  "  Tristan"  and 
Klafsky  as  "Isolde"  ;  two  Portraits,  one  from  a 
photograph,  and  one  from  a  hitherto  unpublished 
sketch  by  Will  Rothenstein,  neither  of  which  do  full 
justice  to  their  subject. 

A  Series  oj  Thirty  Etchings.  By  William 
Strang,  illustrating  subjects  from  "  Don  Quixote 
(London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.)  ^5  5s.  net. — 
Turning  over  the  pages  of  this  costly  publication, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  apprecia- 
tion shown  by  the  accomplished  etcher  of  the 
dignity  of  ugliness  ;  for,  though  none  of  his  figures 
can  be  said  to  be  beautiful,  not  one  of  them  can 
be  called  commonplace.  The  plates  have  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  well-known  work  of  Mr. 
Strang ;  they  are  strong,  forcible,  and  straight- 
forward ;  but  in  the  present  case  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  the  artist  has  done  full  justice  to  his 
subject,  for  he  has  certainly  missed  much  of  the 
humour  of  the  immortal  romance  of  Cervantes. 
In  spite  of  certain  drawbacks,  the  book  is  a  note- 
worthy one  ;  the  frontispiece  and  the  Second  Sally 
especially,  are  very  happy  renderings  of  the 
incidents  they  interpret. 

The  Art  of  James  McNeill  Whistler.  By  T.  R. 
Way  and  G.  R.  Dennis.  (London:  George  Bell 
i\:  Sons.)  \os.  6d.  net. —  Now  that  Whistler  has 
passed  away  all  pens  are  loosed,  and  every  variety 
of  opinion  of  him  and  his  work  is  expressed 
with  a  freedom  which  would  have  aroused  the  ire 
of  its  subject  had  he  been  still  in  this  world.  The 
volume  just  issued  by  Messrs.  George  Bell  lias  the 
advantage  of  being  the  joint  work  of  Mr.  T.  R. 
Way,  who  knew  Whistler  intimately  and  worked 
with  him  cordially  for  many  years  ;  and  of 
Mr  G.  R.  Dennis,  whose  opinion  is  that  of  a  disin- 
t.  rested  outsider,  unbiassed  by  any  personal  predi- 
lections. The  illustrations,  several  of  which 
reproduced  in  colour,  are  fairly  representative, 
and  as  a  general  rule  render  well  the  ethereal 
qualities  of  the  originals.  The  chapter  on  Litho 
graphs  is  of  especial  interest  and  value,  Mr.  Wa\ 
being,  as  is  well  known,  himself  an  expert  in   the 
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art  he   criticises;    and    lull    justice    is   also    done 
tchings,  in  which  the  genius  of  Whistler 
may  be  said  to  have  found  its  fullest  expression. 

Arts  in  Early  England.     By  G.  Baldwin 

.,  M.A.  Two  vols,  i  London  :  Jehu  M  urraj 
[i    would   1"'   impossible  to  over- 
rate the  value  to  the   student   of   Anglo-Saxon 
history  and  art   of  the  two  volumes  by  the  learned 

or  of  Fine  Art  at   the   University  of  Edin- 
burgh.     Each    complete    in    itself,    with    its    own 
and    index,   the    first  yet    leads   up  to    the 
d,  in  which  are  skilfully  gathered  up   into  a 
consecutive  whole  all  the  diverse  elements  which 
_;ve:i  to  Anglo-Saxon  art  its  distinctive  cha- 
racteristics.    The  first   volume,  to  which  the  sub- 
title  is  given  of  the  "Life  of  Saxon    England    in 

ition  to  the  Arts,"  deals,  says  Mr.  Brown, 
"with  some  of  the  tacts  of  religious  and  social  life 
that  underlie  the  early  history  of  English  art"; 
and  interpreting  this  apparently  simple  programme 
in  a  very  comprehensive  manner,  he  passes  on  to 
give  a  most  fascinating  account  of  life  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  villages  and  towns  a  thousand  years  ago,  the 
evolution  of  cathedrals,  and  many  kindred  subjects. 
The  narrative  is  lit  up  with  a  large  number  of  ex- 
cellent illustrations,  chiefly  from  drawings  executed 
by  Mrs.  Baldwin  Brown  and  Mr.  Percy  Wadhani, 
and   closing   what  is  perhaps    the   most  delightful 

truction  of  Anglo-Saxon  times  in  the  English 
language  with  a  description  of  the  Villager's  Last 
Resting-place,  quoting  the  well-known  words  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  :  "Dull  wert  thou,  O  Reader,  if 
never  in  any  hour  it  spoke  to  thee  things  un- 
speakable." To  the-  student  ol  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, properly  so  called,  the  second  volume,  with 
its  fine  renderings  of  typical  buildings  and  details, 
will  perhaps  appeal  even  more  forcibly  than  the 
first.  It  sums  up  exhaustively  all  that  is  known 
on  llw  subject  of  religious  architecture  in  Great 
Britain  between  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  and 
the  N  '  onqui  it,  traces  with  unerring  hand 

tdual  evolution  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  style,  and 
explains  the  cause  of  its  long  permanence,  when 

everywhere    but    in    the     British    Isles   the    Roman 

Style   had    swallowed    up  all    its   predecessors. 

'•Saxon    England,      lays    this    most     patriotic    and 

enthusiastic     writer,   "stood    outside    the    general 

iment  ol  European  an  hite<  ture,  but  the  fa<  i 

gives  it  none  tie    li        interest  in  OUI 

Thomas      Gail  By     I. "id      Ronald 

■  ,  i\\  i  i-.    I  .S.A.       (London  :   I  - 
Bell    &    .-sons,  i       7..    <>,/.    net.      To    find    anything 
ty  ol  an  ail     I    who  has  been  so  constantly 

about    ol  Thomas   Gains 
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borough  would  appear  impossible,  yet  in  his  new 
monograph  Lord  Ronald  I  lower,  though  he  has 
brought  no  hitherto  unknown  facts  to  light,  has 
so  skilfully  manipulated  his  material  that  he  has 
lent  to  his  book  a  certain  original  attraction. 
Moreover,  he  has  drawn  some  of  his  illustrations 
from  <  ollei  tions  little  known  to  the  general  public, 
and  lias  given  a  facsimile  of  a  most  interesting 
and  touching  letter  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal 
Academy  from  ( '.ainsborough  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  which  proves  that  whatever  truth  there 
may  be  in  the  accounts  of  the  strained  relations 
between  the  two  great  painters,  the  writer  was  a 
true  admirer  of  his  rival  and  repented  of  his  own 
churlish  attitude  towards  him. 

The  Crimson  Fairy  Book.  Edited  by  Andrew 
Lang.  (London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  6s. 
net.  In  spite  of  his  own  earnest  and  constantly 
reiterated  assertions  that  he  is  but  a  collector  and 
interpreter,  the  name  of  Andrew  Lang  will  ever  be 
one  to  conjure  with  amongst  those  interested  in 
fairy  lore.  from  whatever  source  they  come,  the 
tales  must  to  some  extent  be  coloured  by  the 
medium  through  which  they  have  passed,  but  in 
the  present  case  they  one  and  all  still  retain  the 
subtle  aroma  of  the  originals.  This  new  and 
delightful  pot-pourri  contains  many  hitherto  little- 
known  stories,  most  of  them  adapted  by  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Lang  from  such  widely  separated  sources  as 
Hungary,  Russia,  Roumania,  Sicily,  Portugal,  Fin- 
land, Iceland,  Japan,  and  Africa.  The  nurses  and 
mothers  who  tell  them  in  the  lands  in  which  they 
were  evolved  "  differ,"  says  Mrs.  Lang,  -in  colour, 
language,  religion,  and  almost  everything  else"  :  but 
are  all  alike  in  their  love  of  a  nursery  tale  ami  the 
pleasure  they  take  m  telling  it  to  the  little  ones 
under  their  <  are.  The  fine  coloured  plates  amongst 
which  the  Jionka  left  with  the  Swineherd  is  one 
of  the  best,  and  the  beautiful  black-and-white 
drawings  of  Mr.  W.  II.  Ford,  especially  the  Faith- 
ful Servant  and  the  Three  Eagles  are  full  of 
poetic  feeling,  interpreting  well  the  most  thrilling 
episi  ides  i  >f  the  text. 

High   lltstorv  of  thy   Holy   Graal.      Trans 
lati'd  by  Dr.  Si  dasTIAN   L\  \NS.     With  Illustrations 
byjEssu  Kim..   (London :  J.  M.  Dent.)  io.f.  6d.  net- 
-The  great  number  ol   versions  of  tin-  story  ol  the 
Quest   of   the-    Holy   Graal    prove    how-   irresistible 
a    fascination    it    still    exercises  ovei    all  wh  - 
able    to   appn  i  iate    its    inspiring    beauty.      In  his 
deeph     interesting     Introduction    to    the    pn      n 
volume      which    has    all    the    distinction    of   style 
characteristii     of    the    publications   of    Mr.    Dent, 
and  is  embellished  with  delicate,  jewel  like  drawings 
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by  Mi>s  Jessie  King  Dr.  Evans  gives  full  pai 
ticulars  of  the  more  important  renderings  of  the 
original  legend.  II-  claims,  however,  that  in  His 
own  he  has  given  for  the  first  time  what  he  takes 
to  be,  "m  all  good  faith,  the  original  story  of  Sir 
Perceval  and  the  Holy  Graal,  whole  and  incorrupt 
as  it  left  the  hands  of  its  first  author."  The  new 
version  follows,  in  the  main,  the  example  set  by 
that  true  reviver  of  the  early  English  style,  William 
Morris,  retaining  throughout  the  quaint  mediaeval- 
ism  so  appropriate  to  the  "  High  History.' 

The  Cardinal's  Snuffliox.  By  Henry  Harland. 
Illustrated  by  (',.  <;.  ( '.  Wilmshurst.  (London 
and  New  York  :  John  Lane,  1903.) — This  new- 
edition  of  Mr.  Harland's  successful  book  calls  for 
mention,  especially  on  account  of  the  illustrations 
which  have  been  provided  by  Mr.  Wilmshurst. 
There  are  twenty  of  these,  all  full-page  plates,  and 
they  have  certainly  more  than  average  merit. 
The  artist  is  apparently  a  student  of  the  methods 
of  Mr.  Dana  Gibson,  but  he  is  not  a  copyist,  and 
shows  a  very  fair  measure  of  originality,  both  in 
his  manner  of  considering  his  subjects  and  in  his 
mode  of  execution.  His  use  of  line  is  frank 
and  expressive,  and  his  management  of  tones 
is  judicious.  On  the  whole,  he  deserves  a 
place  among  the  more  able  of  present-day  illus- 
trators. 

Great  Masters.  Reproductions  in  Photogravure 
from  the  Finest  Works  of  the  Most  Famous  Painters 
down  to  tlie  year  1800.  With  Introduction  and 
Descriptive  Text  by  Sir  Martin  Conway.  Parts 
I.,  II.,  III.  (London:  W.  Heinemann.)  $s. 
each  Part. — The  work  of  popularising  the  best  art 
by  means  of  good  and  inexpensive  reproductions, 
which  began  with  "English  Water-Colour"  and 
"Representative  Art  of  Our  Time."  will  receive 
useful  impetus  from  the  publication  of  "  Great 
Masters."  Each  part  contains  four  plates,  fifteen 
by  twenty  inches,  and  all  the  plates  are  of  remark- 
ably fine  quality.  With  Part  I.  are  given  Jan  Steen's 
portrait  of  himself,  Reynolds'  Mrs.  Carnac,  Van 
Dyck's  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Hackaert's  The  Ash- 
tree  Avenue  ;  in  Part  II.  are  Gainsborough's 
Mrs.  Robinson.  Fran/  Hals  A  Man  with  Guitar, 
Rembrandt's  Saskia,  and  Botticelli's  Virgin,  Infant 
Christ  and  St.  John:  while  Part  III.  contains 
Ghirlandaio's  Portrait  of  a  Lady;  Holbein's 
George  Gisze ;  Ruisdael's  C  astle  Bentheim  ;  and 
Velasquez's  The  Surrender  of  Breda. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.   By  A.  I..  Pali  >k\  .  I  London 
George  Newnes,  Ltd.)     y.  td.  net. --In  this,  the 
second  volume  of  Messrs.  Newnes'  "Art  Library," 
Mr.   Baldry   reviews  the  life  and  artistic  career  of 


Sn  [oshua  Reynolds  in  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
.  full  11I  valuable  information  clearly  and  attrac- 
tively epitomised.  Sixty  five  reprodui  tions  of  char- 
acteristic paintings  accompany  the  essay,  whili  a 
classified  list  .if  the  artist's  works,  with  the  names 
of  the  persons  or  galleries  to  whom  tiny  belong, 
helps  to  make  the  book  one  of  the  most  useful  10 
students  of  Reynolds  yet  issued. 

The  Defence  of  Guenevere,  and  Other  Poems.     By 
William    Morris.       With   Illustrations  by  JESSII 
King.      (London:     John   Lane.)      5^.  net. — This 
charming  collection  of  several  true  gems  of  litera 
ture,  with  their  dainty  illustrations  by  Miss  Jessie 
King,   will  be  welcomed    by  all  lovers  of  William 
Morris' beautiful   interpretation  of  the  oft-told  tale 
of   Guenevere.      Truly    decorative,    fanciful    and 
graceful,  the  drawings  are  equal  to  any  previously 
produced   by   this   clever  artist,  but  it  is  to  be  n 
gretted  that  Miss  King  should  adhere  so  constantly 
to  her  favourite  background  of  a  stone  wall,  which 
is   in  many  cases  anything  but  appropriate.     The 
drawings  for    Gillifloiver   of  Gold  and   the    Sail- 
ing  of    the    Sword,    in    which     water    and    foliagi 
replace    the  usual    wall,  are  especially  delightful  : 
and     the    Nor    any    firings     me   flowers    in    the 
"Guenevere,"  with  its  open  window,  through  which 
the  queen  is  gazing,  is  full  of  poetic  feeling. 

De  Koopman  van  Venetie.  Translated  into 
Dutch  by  Dr.  Edward  B.  Koster.  (Rotterdam  : 
Pieters.)  Such  a  translation  as  this  is  useful  alike 
to  the  Englishman  studying  Dutch,  and  the  Dutch- 
man learning  English.  A  competent  knowledge  of 
English  is  so  common  in  educated  persons  in 
Holland  that  this  work  is  probably  intended  for 
school  use.  and  the  elementary  character  of  the 
note--  confirms  us  in  this  view.  The  low-comedy 
scenes  seem  the  least  successful;  the  iest,  perhaps, 
are  the  idyllic  speeches  in  the  last  act.  Portia's 
famous  appeal  to  the  Jew  strikes  us  as  particularly 
good  :  Bassanio's  speech  on  opening  the  leaden 
casket  is  less  happy.      Detailed  comment,  however. 

impossible  here.     The  hook  may  be  recommended 

to  the  Student,  who  will  learn  much  both  of  Dutch 
and  of  his  own  language  by  re-translating  it  into 
English  for  comparison  with  the  original  a  very 
useful  method  of  self-instruction. 

Twelve  Drawings  of  Familiar  Characters  in 
Fiction  and  Romance.  By  MONRO  S.  Orr. 
(London:  I.  M.  Dent.;  (lever  and  amusing 
though  these  interpretations  of  familiar  characters 
of  fiction  undoubtedly  are,  they  cannot  be  said  to 
he  altogether  satisfactory,  their  colouring  being 
somewhat  harsh  and  crude,  and  in  several  ca 
harmonising    ill   with  that  of  the  paper  on  which 
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mounted.  The  Decimia  Saxon  is 
the  in^t.  realising  well  the  shrewd  self-love 
of  the  subject  ;  and  the  Mrs.  Gamp  and  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  though  they  fail  to  bring  out  all  the 
humoui  of  those  two  immortal  women,  are  also 
fairly  satisfactory. 

Among  the  various  reprints  of  old  and  well- 
known  volumes  which  have  lately  been  published, 
ilu   series  now  linn-  issued  l>v  Messrs.  Methuen  & 

Co.  (if  illustrated  books  of  the  earlier  part  ol  the 
last  century  will  lie  particularly  welcome  to  the 
many  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  high 
prices  which  the  original  editions  now  command. 
The  works  which  haw  already  appeared  are  The 
Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax,  The  Second  Tour  of  Dr. 
Syntax,  The  English  Dance  of  Death,  The  History 
of  Johnny  Quae  Genus  all  by  the  same  author; 
The  Luc  of  John  Mi/ton  and  The  Life  of  a  Sport-, 
man,  by  Ninirod  :  Handley  Cross  and  Jorrocks's 
founts  and  Jollities,  by  Surtees  ;  The  Vicar  oj 
Wakefield,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith;  and  Blake's 
Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job.  The  reproductions 
in  a  reduced  size  of  the  original  coloured  illus- 
trations are  an  especial  feature  of  the  series. 

The  amount  of  artistic  labour  annually  bestowed 
upon  the  making  of  Christmas  and  New  War  cards  is 
considerable,  and  the  employment  afforded  to  busy 
minds  and  hands  is  especially  satisfactory  to  remem- 
ber in  these  days,  when  the  lack  of  appreciation  by 
th 


Mortimer,  of  Halifax,  has  again  issued  a  book 
of  "private"  cards,  in  which  are  many  attractive 
examples. 
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A  XLVII. 
Design   for    \  Painted  Decoration  of  a 

Pi iri  hi. a tx  Jug. 

No  designs  of  even  second-rate  quality  have 
been  sent  in  for  this  competition,  and  the  prizes 
ate  therefore  withheld.  Scarcely  one  of  the  draw- 
ings submitted  betrayed  so  much  as  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  technique  of  this  kind  of  work, 
and  it  is  evident  this  is  one  of  the  branches  of 
art  that  is  badly  neglected  in  the  schools, 
i;  XXXVIII. 
Design   for  a  Book-Plate  (Ex-Libris). 

The  First  Prize  {One  Guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Marguerite  (Elisabeth  Weinberger,  Schiller-Strasse 
i  27,  Charlottenburg). 

The  Second  Prize  (Haifa-Guinea)  to  Lino 
(Clifford  J.  Beese,  22  Hythe  View,  Thorpe  Road, 
Staines). 

Hon.  mention.  Curlew  (Lennox  (1.  Bird); 
Ilestersum  (E.  11.  Roberts  Collings)  ;  Light  (Sydney 
R.Turner);  Kit  (Katharine  Richardson);  Cayuse 
(Alexandrine  McEwen)  :  Cocorico  (Andre  Godard); 


e    public    in  general   of  artistic   work    makes   the       Fong   (Qeorge   j     Cox);    Merry   (Thomas    frost) 


living  ot    a   painter   and   designer   a    somewhat    pre 

iii. his  one.      In   looking  through  the  selection  of 

this    year's    .aids    forwarded    to  us  for  review  by 

Messrs.    Raphael    Tuck    .V    Sons,  we    find    Hindi    to 
commend  and  something  to  deplore.      Most  ot  the 
best  designs— and  there  are  many  excellent  ones  -■ 
an   printed  without  the  name  oi  the  artist.      It  is  a 
of  regret  10  us  that  this  should  be  so  gener- 
ally the   rule,  for   whenever  good  work    is   done  we 
consider  it  fair  to  the  worker  that  he  should  have  the 
full  credit  of  his  performance,  whether  his  name  be 
known  to  the  public  or  not.      We  should  like  to  have 
.  iurabl nent  upon  some  of  these  pub- 
ms  by  nameless  men,  because  their  works  are 
to  us  of  much   greater   interest   than   photographic 
Mtation  .  .  .I  well  known  pictures  by  dei  eased 
painters.    With  this  reservation,  we  1  an  but  applaud 
;id  discretion  of  the  publishers  in  their 
selection   and   manner  of  production   of   the    ver) 
ive    and    beautiful    assortment    of    almanacs 
rds   now  offered   by  them.      Messrs.  Hills   & 
Co.    have   also    produced   a    varied    collection    ol 
ned  and  well  printed,  which  should 
to    a    wide    (  irele    of   patn  ms,    while     M 1 


Coon  (  R.  C.  West):  Alex  (Alex  Scott  Carter): 
Dandelion  (  Lucy  Renouf)  ;  /sen  (  Ethel  Larcombe)  : 
Leo  (  Lionel  A.  Bowen). 

('   XXXVI. 
Seasc  \i't. 

The  First  Prize  {One  Guinea)  has  been  won 
by  Touchstone  (F.  J.  Mortimer,  10  Ordnance  Row, 
Portsea  1, 

The  Second  Prize  (Haifa-Guinea)  by  Nord- 
heim  (!•'..  Hepburn,  Nordheim,  Sidcup). 

Hon.  mention:  Basgnaise  (Miss  V.  Mordaunt) ; 
Casa  (C.  E.  Wanless) ;  Oceanic  (No  coupon); 
Xcru,  (J.  Bertoglio);  Lys  (O.  Sella);  Black  Cat 
(Miss  S.  Aird):  Bolerion  (P.  H.  Coles) ;  Evets 
(S.  |.  Nunn);  Halation  (Burdus  Redford) ;  Yashc 
nak  (Miss  M.  Grant);  Saltaire  (H.  Wanless); 
Ha  ■  .Miss  A.  B.  Warburg):  Mark  Anthony  (Miss 
M.  G.  Johnstone);  Dutchman  (T.  L.  Cooper); 
il'urm    (M.    Masius) ;    Alcor  (D.    A.    Rabadan) ; 

Touchstone  (f.  J.  Mortimer);  Mask  (T.  Kent); 
Ebbtide  (S.  II 01  nor);  and  Hoop  van  Zegen 
(K.  Roelants);  Made!  (Miss  M.  dejonge);  Gorki 
ton  (  I'..  Moore). 
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HE  LAV  EIGURE 
ADMINIS  I  R  \  HON 
CHAN  fREY   FUND. 
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OF 


THE 
THE 


'•  Do  you  pa  re  will    hi 

i  if  the  methods 
of    the    Chantrey    Fund    Trustees?"    asked    the 
maliciously. 

ng  Man  « ith  the  Red 
it  even  the  Royal  Academy 
can  hold  out  long  against  the  storm  of  disapproval 
which  is  gathering  about  it.  The  Trustees,  or  in 
other  words  the  President  and  Council  ol  the 
my,  will  have  to  climb  down  tins  time. 
Public  opinion  is  too  strong  for  them:  they  must 
surrender." 

"Anyhow,  there  is  not  much  sign   of  it,"  broke 

Probable   Associate;  " the  Academy  is   not 

so    easily   influenced    by   outside    clamour  as    you 

think  :  and  so  far  its  readiness  to  confess   its  sins 

and  throw  itself  on  the  mercy  of  its  opponents  is  an 

amusing  dream  of  yours  for  which   I  can  discover 

no  justification.     Besides,  of  what  do  you  accuse  it  "J 

must  admit   that  it  has  kept  quite  i  orrectly  to 

antrey's  will,  and  has  done  nothing 

that  is  forbidden  in  that  document.     Where  is  the 

justification  for  the  storm  that  you  expei  i  ?'"' 

irsi-."    snei  red    the    Yi  iung    Man. 
"you  always  were  a  defender  ol  the  Academy.    1  am 
of  the  plea  that  il  is  onlydoinf  i   hantrey 

ised.      1 >■  i    you    suppose,    if    he    had    known 
wi  mid    go  only   to   exhibitors   at 
Purling: "ii  House,  he  would  have  handed  it  i  >ver  to 
think   only  of  themselves  and 
their  friends  ?  \\  il  his  stipulation  that  none 

irks  of  thi  merit  should  be  bought? 

i  i  mid  you  horn  stly  plea 
1   !  lantrey  pii  m  it   the  wi  irst 

of  i 
"  I   think    we  r    talk  about    somi 

will  not  swallow  all  your  pre' 
mp    is,    in  i  your    party,    a 

'  defei  all,  why  : 

; 

sa;d   that  it    has   no    faults  :    but    tics 

.Minst   it  unfair,  and 

"  1  >oi  iid   the    banister  :   "  try 

ion   in  a  licial   spirit. 

The  only  point  to  1« 

ny  has  fulfilled   its  ins  with 

["rust.  an  artist,  I  'bant 

iusiness  liki  .  and 


•  Figure 

he  h  ustees  of  his  fund  with  ample 

directions  for  its  administration.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  anyone  chat  \cademy  with  having 
committed  a  breach  of  trust;  if  it  has  not,  what  is 
the  use  of  attacking  it?  The  members  of  the  Council 
are  directed  to  buy  works  of  art  of  the  highest 
merit  which  have  been  executed  within  the  shores 
of  the  British  Isles,  but  it  is  left  entirely  to  their 
discretion  to  decide  what  is  of  the  highest  merit. 
If  they  have  an  honest  conviction  that  the  best 
things  are  only  found  in  the  Academy  exhibitions, 
they  distinctly  ought  not  to  buy  elsewhere.  What 
evidence  have  you  that  the  public,  or  even  many  of 
the  artistic  experts,  quarrel  with  the  way  in  which 
lb-  Trustees  have  done  their  duty?  Most  of  the  ob- 
jections made  by  our  young  friend's  party  are,  I  think, 
answered  by  the  fact  that  the  National  Gallery 
authorities — though,  as  you  know,  they  have  refused 
many  offers  of  works  by  well-known  artists — accept 
all  Chantrey  Fund  purchases  without  question." 

"At  last  !"  said  the  Critic,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing while  the  others  were  talking  ;  "at  last  we  have 
got  to  the  one  thing  that  is  really  important.  All 
this  talk  about  the  iniquities  of  the  Academy  in  its 
dealings  with  the  Chantrey  Fund,  and  all  these 
suggestions  that  its  policy  can  be  changed  by 
agitation,  are  simply  futile.  No  one  seems  to 
perceive  that  the  extraordinary  position  which  the 
Academy  occupies  has  been  created  solely  by  the 
persistent  folly  of  the  public  in  accepting  it  as  the 
head  and  centre  of  British  art.  Of  course,  the 
great  mass  of  people  in  this  country  think  the 
Academy  is  the  supreme  artistic  authority  ;  the 
Academicians  say  so  themselves,  and  the  outside 
agitators  by  incessantly  imploring  them  to  do  their 
duty  as  leaders  merely  indorse  a  claim  which  has 
no  actual  foundation.  Any  other  art  society  could 
be  just  as  powerful  if  it  were  as  consistent  in  study- 
ing the  popular  likes  and  dislikes.  If  half  the 
energy  which  has  been  expended  during  the  last 
hundred  years  in  agitations  which  advertise  the 
ny  had  been  devoted  to  educating  the 
popular  taste,  we  should  now  have  a  critical 
capable    of    discriminating    between    the 

masterpieces  which  are  lit  to  be  treasured  in 
I  tti  Gallery  and  the  pot-boilers  which  have 
got  into  it  simply  because  there  is  no  one  in 
authority  with  knowledge  enough  to  keep  them 
out.  We  might  even  have  a  board  of  Trustees 
at  the  National  Gallery  with  the  courage  to  refuse 
a  Chantrey  Fund  purchase  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  sufficiently  good  foi  a  national  collection. 
Think  what  that  would  mean  ' 
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HE    PAINTINGS    &    ETCHINGS 
OF    SIR    CHARLES    HOLROYD. 

BY    A.    L     HA  I. DRV. 


It  can  justly  be  said  of  Sir  Charles  Holroyd 
that  he  is  one  of  those  sincere  artists  who  aims 
more  at  the  expression  of  his  own  aesthetic  con- 
victions than  at  pleasing  the  general  public  by 
bringing  his  work  down  to  the  popular  level.  He 
has  from  the  first  kept  consistently  along  certain 
well-considered  lines,  and  has  sought  to  give  form 
to  a  set  of  ideas  which  are  partly  temperamental 
and  partly  the  outcome  of  the  associations  of  his 
student  days.  The  qualities  of  his  art,  whatever 
may  be  the  form  it  takes,  reflect  in  a  very  definite 
manner  a  train  of  thought  which  he  has  been 
following  ever  since  he  commenced  the  study  of 
his  profession.  There  is  never  anything  tentative 
or  uncertain  in  his  practice.  Few  men,  indeed, 
show  more  logically  their  adherence  to  a  creed 
deliberately  adopted  and  unhesitatingly  accepted  ; 
and  fewer  still  display  a  more  assured  confidence 
in  the  correctness  of  their  preference.  Yet  he  is 
very  far  from  being  either  a  mannerist  or  a  pedant, 
and  he  certainly  does  not  narrow  his  achievement 
within  limits  which  impose  upon  him  the  necessity 
of  merely  repeating   a  few  stock  ideas.     His  work 


is  individual  rather  than  conventional,  tin1  product 
of  a  scholarly  and  well-trained  intelligence  ;  and  its 
breadth  of  scope  proves  that  he  has  chosen  a 
direction  which  leads  him  where  he  can  find  the 
most  ample  opportunities  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
aesthetic  inclinations. 

He  seems  to  have  known  his  own  mind  very 
early  in  life,  for  it  was  with  a  specific  intention  that 
he  went  to  study  at  the  Slade  School  and  put  him- 
self under  the  tuition  of  Professor  Legros,  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  that  institution.  He  had  seen 
some  examples  of  the  work  of  Legros,  and  they 
had  made  upon  him  so  strong  an  impression  that 
he  decided  to  choose  that  master  as  his  guide. 
Before  he  elected  to  follow  the  artistic  profession  he 
had  gone  through  his  general  education  in  the 
Grammar  School  at  Leeds — in  which  town  he  was 
born  on  April  9th,  1861 — and  he  had  commenced 
the  study  of  mining  engineering  at  the  Yorkshire 
College  of  Science.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
chances  of  success  as  an  engineer — there  is  plenty 
of  evidence  in  his  art  work  that  he  possesses  a 
marked  constructive  faculty  and  a  great  deal  of 
creative  ingenuity — he  was  certainly  well-advised  in 
his  resolve  to  become  an  artist.  The  four  years  that 
he  spent  as  a  student  in  the  Slade  School  brought 
him  a  full   measure  of  distinction.       He  won  the 
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for  painting  from  life,  the  principal  prizes  for 
landscape  painting,  itching  .ind  composition,  and 
he  finally  gained  a  travelling  scholarship  which 
enabled  him  to  spend  two  years  in  study  abroad. 
As  might  have  been  expected  in  a  man  of  his  tastes, 
he  chose  Italy  as  the  country  in  which  he  could  em- 
ploy his  time  most  profitably;  and  in  Rome,  Venice, 

ni  e,  Assisi  and  Other  picturesque  Italian  towns 
he  passed  these  two  years  storing  up  impressions 
which  were  at  that  stage  of  his  career  of  the  highest 
value  as  aids  in  the  formation  of  his  style. 

When  he  returned  to  England  he  went  for  six 
months  to  Newlyn,  which  was  then  just  beginning 
to  be  known  as  an  artist's  colony,  and  while  there 
he  painted  a  picture  of  Fishermen  Painting  a  Sail, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1885.     If, 

■  '  i",    he   ever    had    any  leanings   towards   the 

is  naturalism  of  the 
Newlyn  School,  they  were 
only  momentary,  and  no 
traces  of  them  are  to  be 
perceived  in  the  work  he- 
has  done  since.  At  the 
end  of  the  six  months  there 
came  an  opportunity  for 
him  to  return  to  the  Slade 

Si  I I  as   an   assistant  to 

Pn  ifessi  11    Legr  is,  and  this 
1  ham  e  of  entering  inti  1  -  ven 
cli  isei   assi  iciation  than  be- 
fore with  the  artist  for  whom 
he   had   so  deep  a    1 
was  naturally  most  ai  1  epl 
able  to  him.    This 
term  at  the  Slade   Si  hoi  il, 
as   a  teacher  instead   ol   a 
i,  lasted  for  another 
four     years,     and      it      was 

d  doubt  .1  petiod 
full  of  opportunities.     For 

one    thing,   the  daily     

tact    with    his    master   was 
to  him.  now  that  his  km  \\\ 
b     'i    matured 
by    in 
and    h  been 

for   another,    hi 

■    the    worth    ol    hi  ■ 

tions  by  noting 
far  thi  )   '  ould    be,  in  the 
ol     tea<  hing,    im- 

to  othei  ■ 


Indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  what  may 
be  called  the  didactic  quality  of  his  art  came  from 
the  responsibilities  of  his  occupation  during  these 
four  years.  As  the  assistant  of  Professor  Legros 
he  had  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  interpreter  of  the 
aesthetii  system  which  that  master  had  laid  down 
as  most  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  students  in  the 
School,  and  he  had  to  understand  thoroughly  all 
the  details  of  this  system,  so  as  to  make  his  inter- 
pretation efficient.  Constant  observation  of  the 
methods  of  the  man  by  whom  he  was  guided  in  his 
■  nvii  work  was  necessary,  for  these  methods  had  to 
be  made  intelligible  to  pupils  who  in  great  measure 
depended  upon  him  to  show  them  the  way  in  which 
pri  '  pis  more  or  less  abstract  could  be  practically 
applied.  Therefore  his  .  position  was  quite  as 
much  one  in  which    he   was    himself  being  strictly 
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disciplined,  as  it  was  one  involving  authority  over 
others.  Possibly,  if  he  had  been  less  intelligent,  or 
less  disposed  to  think  out  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  his  convictions,  he  might  have  had  his  indi- 
viduality ground  out  of  him  between  the  two 
millstones  of  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  But 
while  he  was  occupied  in  this  fashion  in  receiving 
and  imparting  instruction,  he  was  building  up  out 
of  the  materials  supplied  to  him  his  own  personal 
system,  which  was  to  serve  him  later  on  in  his 
independent    production.     He   was   studying  and 
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analysing  the  Professor's  creed,  shaping  it  to  lit  his 
own  temperament,  and  grafting  on  to  it  what  he 
felt  to  be  necessary  for  the  full  expression  of  him- 
self. The  thoroughness  with  which  this  analytical 
process  was  carried  out  shows  very  plainly  in  his 
work  to-day.  He  is  no  copyist,  no  mere  imitator 
of  the  man  on  whom  he  has  modelled  himsell  ; 
rather  he  may  be  said  to  be  carrying  on  in  a  way 
of  his  own  the  tradition  established  by  a  most  able 
master,  and  to  be  adding  to  it  much  that  strengthens 
its  meaning  and  increases  its  authority. 

That  in  his  earliest  work 
the  influence  of  Legros 
should  be  altogether  ob 
vious,  is  only  what  might 
have  been  expected.  He 
had  at  first  to  go  through 
the  stage  of  the  devout 
follower,  and  to  try  to  use 
in  his  own  statements  the 
exact  phraseology  of  his 
teacher.  But  this  purely 
imitative  phase  lasted  for 
quite  a  short  time,  and 
even  while  it  was  at  its 
height  he  never  entirely 
surrendered  his  indepen- 
dence. The  pictures  he 
painted  during  the  first 
few  years  of  his  producing 
career  —  the  Satyr  King 
(1889),  In  a  Roman 
Church  (1S92),  ran  and 
Peasants  1  1893),  ./  Water 
Witch  (1895),  a11  of 
which  appeared  at  the 
Academy,  and  others  like 
The  Death  of  Torrigiano, 
The  Supper  at  Emmaus, 
and  Pan  Piping  prove 
that  he  was  quite  prepared 
and  well  qualified  to  think 
for  himself.  The  decision 
and  reserve  of  hi 
style  he  adopted  wit 
hesitation,  but  ii 
nessand  its  grim  severity  he- 
softened  off  by  giving  more- 
consideration  to  eleganc  s 
of  composition  and  suavity 
of     line.  In      his      use 

of  colour.  made 

fewer    restrictions,    aiming 
more    at    a  kind   of  quiet 
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statement  of  conviction  which  leaves  no  room 
for  question.  With  this,  however,  there  is  an 
exquisite  tenderness  of  sentiment,  a  pervading 
sympathy  with  the  gentler  aspects  of  nature 
that  keeps  him  from  insisting  unduly  upon  the 
display  of  his  power.  He  has  disciplined 
himself  with  unusual  discretion  ;  so  well,  in 
fact,  that  he  has  freed  his  art  from  all  chance 
of  degenerating  into  a  medium  for  the  display 
of  mere  technical  facility,  and  has  brought  it 
perfectly  under  the  control  of  his  singularly 
well-cultivated  taste. 

The  principle  that  he  is  plainly  striving  to 
assert  now  in  the  whole  ot  his  etched  work  is  that 
strength  and  delicacy  can  be  combined  in 
absolutely  just  proportion.  He  would  not 
recognise  the  theory  practically  advanced  by 
so  many  of  the  modern  schools  that  a  kind 
of  brutal  ugliness  is  necessary  to  prove  eman- 
cipation from  the  old  artificial  traditions.  On 
the  contrary,  the  whole  of  his  work  is  a 
protest  against  any  such  delusion.  What 
he  has  to  say  he  says  plainly  and  in  the 
frankest  good  faith,  but  he  puts  his  statements 
into  an  elegant  form,  choosing  his  words  with  the 
intention  that  they  shall  combine  into  well-turned 


sumptuousness  than  at  impressive  and  mysterious 

depth    of   tone.      In    all  this    can   be   seen   the 

effect  of  his  Italian  study,  the  widening  of  his 

artistic  sympathies  from  close  communion  with 

the  master-pieces  of  a  school  which,  more  than 

any    other,    dwelt    upon  the  .importance   of  ex- 

■  •■  line  and  colour  arrangement. 

Even  in  his  etchings,  which  would  be  most  of 

all   likely   to   reflect  the  suggestions  of  Legros, 

he  has  been  year  by  year    progressing  towards 

a  purely  characteristic  manner.     At  the  present 

nent,    indeed,   few   artists    who    follow   this 

branch  of  practice  can   In-  said  to  show  a  more 

distinctive  originality  or  a  truer  understanding 

both  in  chiii.  e  i  >l  motives  and  in  use  of  technical 

i  s.     That  he  began  with  plates  which  were 

often  almost  forbidding  in  their  uncompromising 

gth  may  be  frankly  com  eded  :  that  he  had 

trie  ks  (if  exe<  Ution  which  were  plainly  boirowed 

from  his  master  cannot  be  denied  ;    but  to-da) 

all  these  asperities  and  limitations  of  style  have 

way    !"  an    equable  breadth   of  manner 

only  the   men   who  think    deeply  about 

iibilities  of  their  art  can  hope  to 

Thi  "I   in-   work   has  not  diminished; 

.-  rything    he    does    a    i 
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and  musical  sentences.  He  etches  as  the  practised  perception  of  the  relation  which  detail  should  bear 
orator  speaks  -with  a  conviction  that  people  are  to  the  general  mass  in  a  pictorial  arrangement,  so 
more  readily  persuaded  by  fluent  and  easy  that  he  never  fritters  away  the  dignity  of  his  effect 
argument  to  listen  to  serious  truths,  than  by  loud  by  overlaying  a  subject  with  more  accessories  than 
and  dogmatic  assertion.  The  graceful  speakers  it  will  bear.  In  his  tone  combinations,  he  often 
carry  their  audiences  with  them  by  sheer  charm  of  affects  some  degree  of  sombreness,  but  his  darks 
method,   while  the  blatant 

ssors  of  loud   voices, 

who  may  have  just  as  _ I 

a  cause  to  plead,  repel 
listeners  who  are  quite 
willing  to  be  convinced. 
He  has  clearly  learned 
—  probably  during  those 
wanderings  in  Italy,  which 
havi  helped  so  much  to 
develop  him  as  a  painter 
— that  the  greatness  of  the 
Old  Masters  came  from  the 
!  balance  which 
they  were  able  to  establish 
in  the  qualities  of  their 
art,  and  from  the  strenuous 
way  in  which  the\  used 
their  powers  to  pn  idui  - 
beautiful  things  ;  and  hi'  is 
his  best  to  apply 
own  . 
1  • 

the      mechanism 
very 
( i  implete  control.     To  be- 
gin  with,   he  is    a  particu- 
htsman 
of     the     figure,    and     this 
r  vi      him; 
lan> 
his      ) 
He      has,      too.      a      true 
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are  free  from  opacity,  and  from  that  ponderous 
blackness  which  in  the  work  of  other  men  too 
often  conceals  defects  in  drawing  or  handling. 
He  needs  no  such  evasions  of  the  difficulties 
of  his  craft,  as  he  proves  in  his  exercises 
in  pure  line,  which  do  not  depend  upon  depth 
of  tone  for  their  persuasiveness.  His  more  sombre 
plates  are  simply  manifestations  of  his  craving  for 
decision  of  statement,  for  a  dramatic  presentation 
of  the  idea  that  he  wishes  to  convey.  It  is  his 
clear  conviction  that  a  forcible  method,  if  only  it  is 
rightly  directed,  will  gain  wider  credence  than  one 
which  is  based  solely  upon  a  preference  for  subtle- 
ties ;  and  that  the  artist  who  has  something  to  say 
will  be  more  readily  accepted  if  he  shows  that  his 
own  beliefs  are  confident  and  unhesitating.  F,ven 
in  his  line  work  there  is  no  diminution  of  dramatic 
significance.  The  same  sureness  of  touch,  the 
same  strength  of  biting,  appear  in  plates  like  his 
well-known  Portrait  of  Professor  Legros  and  the 
Flight  into  Egypt  as  in  his  richer  and  more  mys- 
terious tone  arrangements  ;  and  when  he  chooses 
to  play  on  the  lower  notes  of  his  scale  he  only 
amplifies  his  harmony.  The  modulation  is  fuller 
and  the  effect  is  more  impressive,  but  the  charm 
and  refinement  of  his  technical  method  are  not 
sacrificed  to  any  false  belief  that  people  can  be 
persuaded  by  mere  vehemence  of  assertion. 

It  is.  perhaps,  in  the  wide  variety  of  his  choice  of 
material  that  his  large  understanding  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  eti  hing  is  best 
manifested.  Anything 
which  lends  itself  to  that 
decorative  mode  of  treat- 
ment, winch  satisfies  most 
his  love  of 
beauty,  is  for  him 
mate  subject-matter.  He 
modifies  and  adapts  the 
realities  i  ij  Nature  so  as  to 
make  them  coniform  to 
his  artistic  principles,  but 
he  does  so  with  discretion, 
and  'Iocs  not  empli iy  an 
unsympathetic  or  formal 
ntion.  The  indi 
viduality  of  his  subject  is 
always  respected,  and  he 
never  tries  to  graft  on 
to     his    subject    a 

cal    sug 
m  than  it  will  fairly 
bear.      I  le  is  far  too  tho 
rough  in  his   prai  tii 
2  q  z 


shrewd  an  observer,  too  careful  a  critic  of  himself, 
to  make  the  mistakes  which  are  so  often  committed 
by  men  with  less  adequate  equipment.  He  thinks 
out  exhaustively  every  detail  before  he  commits 
himself  to  any  open  declaration  of  his  intentions. 

In  the  many  plates — some  two  hundred  altogether 
— that  he  has  so  far  produced,  his  standard  of  accom- 
plishment is  unusually  high  and  notably  consistent  ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  justifies  unusual  expecta- 
tions with  regard  to  his  future  work.  Happily,  his 
official  duties  as  Keeper  of  the  Tate  Gallery  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter- 
Etchers  do  not  occupy  too  much  of  his  time.  A 
man  who  has  made  at  forty-two  the  position  he 
holds  in  the  art  world  is  capable  of  so  much  more 
memorable  achievement,  that  any  serious  limitation 
of  his  opportunities  for  following  his  profession 
would  be  a  matter  for  real  regret.  A.  L.  B. 
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It  is  always  worth  while  to  keep  touch  with  the 
work  that  is  being  done  year  by  year  by  Mr. 
Reynolds-Stephens.  He  is  an  artist  who  repre- 
sents so  adequately  all  that  is  best  in  the  modern 
art  movement  that  a  periodical  chronicle  of  his 
achievements  summarises  many  of  the  most  salient 
features  of  contemporary  effort.      What  gives  him 
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particularly  a  claim  to  the  attention  of  all  people 
who  take  an  intelligent  view  of  the  a;sthetic  ques- 
tions is  his  undeniable  fitness  to  be  counted  as  a 
kind  of  forerunner  of  a  school  which  will,  in  times, 
near  at  hand,  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  art 
life  of  this  country.  He  shows  in  his  practice  the 
tendency  towards  a  combination  of  many  forms  of 
accomplishment  which  will,  as  it  develops,  change 
many  of  our  most  cherished  traditions,  and  cause  a 
considerable  rearrangement  of  our  views  about  the 
mission  of  the  artist.  Possibly  he  has  come  a  little 
too  soon  for  the  significance  of  his  position  to  be 
fully  appreciated  ;  and  yet  against  any  such  idea 
must  be  set  the  evidence  of  his  professional  success. 
He  has  a  public,  undoubtedly,  and  whether  it  is 
large  or  small  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  little 
moment.  It  is  large  enough  to  provide  him,  as  an 
individual  worker,  with  ample  opportunities  to 
express  his  artistic  creed  properly  and  intelligibly, 
and  to  keep  him  busy  in  the  production  of  works 
which  are  stamped  with  the  mark  of  his  personality. 
At  least  there  is  no  need  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
man  who,  intending  to  take  one  direction,  has 
been    forced   into   another    by  the   perverse   mis- 


understanding of  the  people  to  whom  he  appeals. 
Unlike  many  of  his  predecessors  who  have 
attempted  to  be  pioneers,  he  has  not  had  to 
confess  himself  beaten  by  the  stolid  indifference 
of  patrons  who  ought  to  have,  but  have  not, 
realised  the  meaning  of  his  art.  Here  and  there 
he  has  found  men  who  are  as  advanced  in  taste 
as  he  is  in  achievement,  and  by  them  he  has  been 
encouraged  to  follow  his  bent  steadily  and  with 
reasonable  confidence  in  its  correctness.  And 
the  direction  in  which  he  inclines  by  preference 
is  the  one  which  the  majority  of  artists  will  have 
compulsorily  to  choose  in  the  immediate  future. 
At  this  moment  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  transition. 
The  painter  pure  and  simple  has  lost  his  public ; 
the  sculptor  who  wishes  to  confine  himself  to 
ideal  abstractions  finds  few  sympathisers  ;  but  the 
worker  who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  many 
technical  devices,  who  can  command  attention 
equally  as  a  designer  and  craftsman,  and  can 
forget  the  old  delusion  that  it  is  a  condescension 
on  the  part  of  an  artist  to  have  any  dealings  with 
decoration,  is  coming  steadily  into  prominence. 
Decidedly  Mr.  Reynolds-Stephens  would  be  the 
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last  person  to  pretend  that  to  achieve  professional 
-  he  has  had  to  come  down  from  a  pedestal 

which  nodevoutartist  would 
■  ci  ept  under  stress  of 

circumstances  ;  he  has   far 

too  clear  a  perception    of 

artistic  obligations  for  any 

such  misapprehension.    On 

the  contrary,  he  would  con 

tend  that  the  oci  upant  of 

a    pedestal,     whose    pride 

compels  him   to  go  round 

and  round    all    his    life    in 

the  same   narrow  spa  i 

a    wasted    person,   negli  cl 

ing    i  ham  i      i  *i    advancing 
fluence  of  art   which 

are    almost    without    limit. 

Sui  h    a    slave    to    a    past 

fashion    is   a   kind    of   ana 
in.  tli'-  produi  t  nt  a 

I. ils.'  ideal,  whii  h  b 

stituted     within     con 

lively     recent     I  mi        foi 
creed  to  which 


the  greatest  of  the  Old  Masters  unhesitatingly  sub- 
scribed. In  his  desire  for  wider  opportunities,  in 
his  resolve  to  do  anything  and  everything  that 
comes  in  his  way,  Mr.  Reynolds-Stephens  is  helping 
to  clear  away  a  misconception  which  has  checked 
the  progress  of  artistic  thought,  and  he  is  doing 
much  to  restore  the  purer  beliefs  which  some  cen- 
turies ago,  made  art  so  powerful  an  influence  in 
national  life. 

The  convictions  he  holds  would,  however,  be 
more  or  less  ineffective  if  he  had  not  the  power  to 
impress  them  upon  others.  Opportunities  would  be 
of  little  use  to  him  unless  he  could  convert  them 
into  achievements.  The  secret  of  his  success  is  to 
be  found  in  his  efficiency,  in  his  command — ac- 
quired by  strenuous  and  earnest  practice — over  the 
resources  of  his  craft.  To  have  noble  theories  and 
great  ideas,  but  to  be  unable  to  put  them  into 
shape  for  want  of  skill  of  hand,  would  seem  to  him 
the  worst  kind  of  incapacity;  for  to  fumble  with 
creations  that  were  intended  to  be  masterpieces 
would  be  to  introduce  a  touch  of  the  ridiculous  into 
a  serious  situation.  It  can  assuredly  be  claimed 
for  him  that  he  never  spoils  his  points  by  glossing 
over  defects  which  have  come  from  imperfections 
in  his  knowledge.  Whatever  he  attempts  he  carries 
out  with  his  utmost  strength,  and  he  will  allow 
nothing  to  appear  until  he  has  satisfied  himself  that 
it  is  in  all  things,  large  and  small,  fully  up  to  the 
high  standard  against  which  he  measures  his  work. 
To  keep  always  at  this  standard,  he  has  studied  the 
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executive  side  of  his  profession  with  endless 
care.  Constant  experiment,  minute  testing  of 
every  conclusion,  unflagging  energy  in  the 
pursuit  of  information  on  details  of  procedure, 
have  been  from  the  first  the  means  by  which  he 
has  equipped  himself.  There  has  been  no  leav- 
ing of  things  to  chance  in  the  hope  that  at  the 
right  moment  he  might  find  the  way  out  ot  a 
difficulty;  he  has  gone  on  the  principle  that 
only  by  exhaustive  preparation  could  the  possi- 
bility of  failure  be  avoided. 

If,  for  instance,  the  two  examples  of  decorative 
sculpture — Love's  Coronet  and  Castles  in  the  Air — 
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which  he  has  recently  produced,  are  analysed,  the 
significance  of  his  method  will  be  readily  under- 
stood. In  these  works  he  has  carried  further  the 
technical  principles  which  guided  him  when  he 
conceived  and  executed  his  exquisite  statuettes  of 
Lancelot  and  Guinevere.  There  is  apparent  the 
same  desire  to  use  his  design  as  a  ba-sis  for  orna- 
mentation which  would,  without  destroying  the 
purity  of  the  artistic  motive,  increase  the  decorative 
value  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  There  is  the  same 
ingenious  perception  of  the  possibility  of  uniting  in 
one  and  the  same  object  a  number  of  materials,  and 
of  welding  them  all  by  judicious  combination    into 
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rfect  harmony.  There  is.  above  all,  the  same 
healthy  avoidance  of  anything  like  sensational 
display  of  cleverness  of  handiwork.  The  excep- 
tional ability  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
every  detail  is  not  obtruded  ;  the  keynote  of  both 

is  is  a  dignified  simplicity  attained  by  careful 
adjustment  of  the  relation  which  the  various  parts 
leai  to  one  another,  and  by  subordination  of  the 
ornamental  accessories  to  the  general  mass.  Ex- 
travagance is  foreign  to  his  style,  fond  as  he  is  of 
sumptuousness  of  effect.  Partly  by  instinct,  and 
partly  by  training,  he  feels  exactly  how  far  he- 
can  go  to  oblain  completeness  :  he  will  not  allow 
himself  to  overstep  the  boundary  between 
richness  and  elaboration. 

For  this  reason  his  work  never  seems 
laboured.  It  is  only  by  close  and  detailed 
examination  that  the  prolonged  care  which 
has  been  devoted  to  the  execution  of  such 
a  group  as  the  Love's  Coronet  can  be  realised. 
The  thing  seems  to  have  grown  so  easily  and 
so  naturally  that  hardly  anyone  but  an  expert 
can  think  that  it  has  cost  the  artist  months 
of  thought,  and  has  only  beer,  finished  after 
a  serious  struggle  with  the  intractibilities  of 
materials.  If  the  skill  were  less,  the  result 
would  very  likely  be  more  impressive  to  that 
large  section  of  the  public  which  measures 
the  value  of  a  work  of  art  by  the  evidences 
it  affords  of  the  pains  that  have  been  taken 
over  it.  The  artist  who  pretends  to  labour 
with  a  light  heart  does  not  gain  the  same 
credit  in  his  achievement  as  the  man  who  is 
always  calling  attention  to  the  obstacles  which 
he  has  to  surmount  before  he  reaches  the 
end  at  which  he  professes  to  aim.  But  all 
sincere  art-lovers  will  respect  Mr.  Reynolds- 
Stephens  for  his  undemonstrative  devotion 
to  his  principles,  as  much  as  they  admire 
him  for  his  endless  ingenuity  and  his  un- 
varying resolve  to  leave  nothing  that  he 
undertakes  unconsidered  or  incomplete. 

Perhaps  the  most  .  onvincing  illustration  of 
his  thoroughness— and  of  his  remarkable 
adaptability    as    well        is    provided    by  his 

'Hon  of  a  room  at  1S5  Queen's 
Here  he  has  had  to  s,,l\e  a  prob- 
lem very  unlike  that  set  him  in  I 
Coronet  and  Castles  in  the  Air.  He  has 
had  to  consider  not  how  to  bring  into 
proper    association    a    number   of    exquisite 

details,    win.  h    he    could    handle    deli- 
cately   himself,    and    form     touch    by    touch 
with    his   own   fingers,    but    how    to    arrange 
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a  large  scheme  ot  architectural  ornamentation 
divisible  into  many  p?  :s,  and  yet  required 
to  be  as  a  whole  perfectly  congruous  and  well 
balanced.  That  this  decoration  should  be  rich 
in  effect,  with  full  play  of  colour  and  ample 
variety  of  detail,  was  necessary  ;  but  that  it  should 
not  be  so  insistent  as  to  fail  in  its  right  purpose 
of  affording  a  setting  for  the  people  who  had  to 
occupy  the  room,  and  for  the  pictures  and  articles 
of  furniture  which  were  to  be  placed  in  it,  was  a 
matter  of  not  less  importance.  But  he  has  fully 
satisfied  the  essential  conditions,  and  has  arrived 
at  a  result  which  is  eminently  pleasing  in  its  com- 
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bination  of  breadth  and  elaboration.     The  decora- 
tion has  all  necessary  picturesqueness,  without  any 
ice  of  its  domestic  char.u  ter. 
The  room   is  treated   in  a  scheme  of  green  and 
silver,   with  accents  of  warm  yellow-brown.      The 
■i   is  introduced  chiefly  in  the  woodwork  and 
tl.it   marble  pilasters  which   divide  the  walls 
into  panels  ;  the  silver  comes  in  the  ceiling,  which 
is  overlaid  with  aluminium,  and  the  yellow-brown 
;    are  given   by  the  oak  floor,  the  mahogany 
doors,  and  the  copper-gold   canvas  which  covers 
the  wall  panels.     In  the  frieze  of  orange  trees  with 
green  leaves  and   pale  yellow  fruit,  and  vines  with 
pale  blue  bunches   of  grapes,  the   predominating 
green  is  broken  into  its  component  parts  just  as  in 
the   wall    canvas   the    yellow-brown    suggestion    is 
obtained    by  a  pattern    which  carries  the   lighter 
yellow  of  the  floor  over  a  ground  of  a  darker  red- 
brown  approximating  to  the  colour  of  the  mahogany 
doors.     The  window  curtains  and  hangings  are  of 
a   darker   grey-green,    carrying    out    properly   the 
gradation  of  the  green  ;  and  the  silver  grey  of  the 
ceiling  is  itself  gradated  in  effect   by  the  play  of 
light   and   shade   in   a   low  -  relief   pattern    of   rose 


foliage  and  flowers,  which  fills  the  coving  above  the 
frieze.  Another  touch  of  grey  is  given  by  the 
polished  steel  hoods  over  the  fireplaces. 

Evidence  of  the  artist's  constructive  capacity  is 
to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  room — in  the 
ingenious  iron  bars  which  are  placed  in  the  wall 
panels  for  hanging  pictures,  in  the  shaded  lights 
which  are  fixed  in  the  standards  by  the  chief 
fireplace,  and  in  the  pendants  over  the  panels,  so 
as  to  light  the  walls  without  dazzling  the  looker-on, 
and  in  the  other  lamps  which  provide  the  general 
lighting  of  the  room.  These  last  are  arranged  in 
flat,  saucer-shaped  shades,  hung  from  the  ceiling, 
and  set  with  glass  jewels  and  pieces  of  translucent 
shell.  No  lights  are  actually  seen,  but  by  reflection 
from  the  metallic  surface  of  the  ceiling  the  room  is 
made  perfectly  brilliant  without  any  glare,  and  the 
details  of  the  decorations  are  effectively  revealed. 
In  all  this  can  be  perceived  the  working  of  an 
artistic  mind,  which  ignores  nothing  that  will 
contribute  to  the  completeness  of  a  well-imagined 
scheme,  and  regards  as  unimportant  none  of  the 
little  details  required  to  give  full  meaning  to  a 
complicated  piece  of  decoration. 
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ECENT  GERMAN  LITHO- 
GRAPHS IN  COLOURS.  BY 
PROFESSOR  HANS  W.  SINGER. 


A  little  over  three  years  ago  The  Studio 
gave  an  account  of  the  condition  of  litho- 
graphy in  Germany.  At  that  time  the  most 
noteworthy  feature  was  the  appearance  of  the 
Karlsruhe  School,  which  devoted  its  attention 
particularly  towards  the  production  of  fascinating 
lithographs  in  colours.  Three  of  the  principal 
artists  have  in  the  meantime  left  Karlsruhe. 
Of  these,  Count  Kalkreuth  and  Carlos  Grethe  have 
gone  to  Stuttgart.  Grethe's  spirited  dozen  or  fifteen 
colour-lithographs,  principally  of  shipping  subjects, 
were  not  only  captivating  at  the  time  of  their 
appearance,  but  have  been  steadily  growing  upon 
us  ever  since.  The  third  man,  Kallmorgen,  has 
settled  at  Berlin.  In  spite  of  such  serious  lossts 
the  Karlsruhe  School  flourishes  as  before,  and  still 
embraces  enough  of  first-rate  talent  to  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  its  high  standing  in  the  field  of 
lithography.  Volkmann  and  Kampmann  have 
increased  the  number  of  their  productions  to  over 
fifty  each,  which  is  considerable  when  one  remem- 
bers that  painting  in  oils  is  their  principal  branch  of 
work,  and  that  every  one  of  these  fifty  plates  has 


necessitated  the  drawing  of  from  three  to  five 
stones.  Both  of  these  artists  remain  true  to  their 
former  inclinations,  and  do  landscapes  only.  Volk- 
mann selects  his  subjects  from  the  Rhine  and  the 
Eifel.  He  likes  to  picture  wide  expanses  of  open 
country,  where  he  can  balance  a  few  simple  torn 
and  surfaces  against  a  quiet  sky,  brightening  the 
picture  up  by  a  single  tree  or  a  house  here  and 
there.  Such  lithographs  are  his  Arable  Land, 
Brook  between  Fields,  Autumn  in  the  Eifel, 
Landscape  with  Mountain-ash  tree,  The  Rhine 
at  Bingen,  and  Wayside  Chapei  on  the  Eifel. 
Without  copying  Nature  slavishly,  he  mot! 
her  only  very  little,  whereas  Kampmann's  newest 
work  shows  him  using  the  nature-subject  merely 
as  a  substructure  for  his  colour  fancies.  W< 
influenced  more  or  less  by  the  glorious  brilliancy 
of  Bocklin's  brush. 

Hein  has  added  a  number  of  beautiful  litho- 
graphs to  his  list  of  those  sympathetic  productions 
that  embody  the  spirit  of  fairyland  as  no  other 
German  work  of  to-day  succeeds  in  doing.  1  \<\  ne 
has  turned  from  abstruse  subjects  and  produced 
such  truly  excellent  prints  as  the  Silent  Cast/'-. 
Otto  Fikentscher  has  increased  his  animal 
subjects  by  the  addition  of  Crows  on  the 
Snow,    Buzzard   and   Snake,    and    other    splendid 
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specimens  :  and  his  wife,  Jenny  l'ikentscher, 
besides  doing  more  studies  of  flowers,  has 
drawn  an  interesting  Village  Street  shown  in 
the  quiet  of  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  with 
the  speetral  light  of  a  full  summer  moon.  Biese, 
Daur  and  others,  have  likewise  not  remained 
idle;  moreover,  there  are  a  number  of  excellent  new 
artists,  such  as  \V.  Oertel  and  Elise  Peppmuller, 
who  lithograph  landscapes  in  the  spirit  of  Thoma, 
oi  Marie  Ortlieb.a  stylist,  and  P.  von  Ravenstein,  a 
realist  upon  the  same  field  of  landscape  art. 

It  is  now  a  year  and  a  half  ago  that  about  two 
hundred  of  the  men  in  ( Germany  most  fitted  for  that 
purpose  met  for  two  days  at  Dresden,  in  order 
to  discuss  what  means  should  be  adopted  to 
improve  the  public  taste  in  art,  and  to  increase  the 
stock  of  really  good  art  which  could  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  public.  The  chief  practical 
result  of  their  endeavours  was  to  make  possible,  by 
their  moral  support,  the  enterprise  of  the  Leipsic 
publishing  houses  of  Teubner  and  Voigtlaender. 
These  two  firms  commenced  a  series  of  large 
lithographs  in  colours,  intended  to  decorate 
school    rooms,    and    the   walls  of  private    houses. 


The  moment  for  the  undertaking  was  happily 
chosen,  as  just  then  almost  every  well-known 
artist  in  the  country  was  essaying  lithography. 
Two  amongst  the  earliest  issues,  Walther  Georgy's 
Ploughman  and  Adolf  Lunt/'s  Swabian  Town, 
will  be  familiar  to  the  readers  of  The  Studio, 
in  the  columns  of  which  they  have  been 
reproduced.  The  series  has  not  deteriorated 
since  the  days  of  its  commencement,  and  among 
the  many  similar  undertakings  (including  those  of 
other  nations  besides  Germany)  it  is  still  the  only 
one  that  really  offers  what  its  title,  "  Art  for  the 
Schools"  and  for  the  people,  promises.  All  the 
others  publish  little  more  than  mere  illustrations 
of  some  subject-matter,  and  nine-tenths  disseminate 
reproductions,  but  not  works  of  art.  In  this  series 
every  sheet  published  is  an  auto-lithograph,  designed 
by  some  one  of  the  best-known  modern  artists,  and 
every  stone  requisite  to  the  production  of  the 
picture  is  executed  by  this  artist  himself.  Of  course 
all  the  work  is  not  equally  fine.  Among  the  best, 
besides  the  two  already  mentioned,  I  may  name 
the  sombre  Stormy  Xtg/it  on  the  Baltic  Shore,  by 
T.    V.     Cissarz  :     Castle    Tirol,    near    Meran,    by 
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E.  Euler ;  the  beautiful  view  of  Dresden  jrom  the 
River,  by  Otto  Fischer,  taken  at  early  dawn  in 
September;  the  quiet  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
Fishing  Craft,   by   F.   Hoch,  as  well  as   the   same 


author's  Morning  in  the 
High  Alps  ;  Kallmorgen's 
pieturesque  Street  in  a 
North  German  Village  ; 
Kampmann's  poetic  Moon- 
rise;  the  captivating  Castle 
at  Bregenz,  by  Raven- 
stein  ;  and  Volkmann's 
Wheatfield,  a  remarkably 
fine  piece  of  colour.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the 
surging  motion  of  the 
wheat  in  the  wind  has 
ever  been  presented  by 
a  print  of  any  kind  more 
vividly  than  by  this  splen- 
did lithograph.  The  two 
newest  issues  of  Voigt- 
laender,  Angelo  Jank's 
Eiserne  Wehr  and  Carl 
Langhein's  Frisian  Village, 
call  for  special  notice. 
Upon  the  one  the  advance  guard  of  a  body 
of  lansquenets  in  armour  is  standing  still,  with 
lances  erect,  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  They  are 
looking  down     upon    a    village    with    quaint    tiled 
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their  own  homes,   no  doubt,   which   recent 
deeds  of  valour  have  protected   from  destruction. 

The  figure  of  the  hardy  warrior  on  the  heavy 
dappled  charger  in  the  foreground  is  aline  personi- 
fication of  power  and  purpose.  Upon  the  other 
picture  we  see  the  market-place  of  the  village,  where 
the  canal  leads  up  to  it,  with  its  public  scales  hedged 
in  by  picturesque  gabled  houses  and  trees,  with  a 
church  steeple  behind.  The  quiet  of  a  late  Sunday 
afternoon  reigns,  and  the  stormy,  leaden  North  Sea 
skv  weighs  down  upon  the  whole. 

These  sheets  measure  ioo  by  70  cm.,  and  75 
by  50  cm.  ;  that  is,  some  a  little  over  and  the 
rest  a  little  under  a  yard  in  length.  They  are 
accordingly  of  considerable  size,  and  yet  are  sold 
at  the  ridiculously  cheap  price  of  six  shillings 
nil   five  shillings  each. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  the  connoisseur,  who 
enjoys  a  prim  that  he  can  take  into  his  hand  better 
than  one  hung  in  a  frame  upon  the  wall,  these  two 
firms  have  also  published  one  portfolio  a-piece 
of  smaller  lithographs  in  colours.  Each  port- 
folio has  a  very  clever  device  in  the  shape  of  a 
''mat"  or  sunk  mount  on  the  back  of  the  cover, 


so  adjusted  that  you  can  slip  any  one  of  the  litho- 
graphs under  it  and  see  them  in  a  frame,  as  it 
were.  The  Yoigtlaender  Portfolio  contains,  among 
others,  a  line  panoramic  landscape  by  Uaur  and  a 
view,  by  Strich-Chapell,  over  the  roofs  of  an  old 
town  to  distant  fertile  fields  lying  in  the  sunshine 
beyond.  The  spirit  of  this  lithograph  has  much  in 
common  with  Luntz's  work  :  its  peculiarity  lies  in 
the  choice  of  the  point  of  view,  as  well  as  in  the 
contrast  between  the  tiled  roofs  lying  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  the  foreground  and  the  glaring  fields  of 
the  background,  tinted  by  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun.  Kampmann's  Poplars  in  a  Storm  also  belongs 
to  this  set.  It  is  similar  to  the  Autumn  Storm 
noticed  above,  and  rather  the  better  one  of  the  two 
prints.  There  is  really  something  reminiscent  of 
Bocklin  in  the  powerful  juxtaposition  of  the  black, 
lowering  sky  and  the  rich,  fresh  green  meadow; 
while  the  swaying  of  the  poplars,  with  their 
white  bark,  conveys  a  line  idea  of  the  fury  of  the 
storm. 

In  the  Teubner  Portfolio  we  find  such  beautiful 
specimens  as  Fikentscher's  Morning  May,  with 
deei     in    a    meadow    on    a    hazy    morning;    Max 
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Lieber's  sombre  field  of  Red  Heather  under  an 
evening  sky  ;  and  the  charming  Pasture  in  Spring, 
by  Volkmann,  with  a  flock  of  sheep  and  a  sky  of 
cirro-cumulus  clouds.  This,  I  believe,  is  called  a 
mackerel  sky  in  ling- 
land,  but  the  popular 
name  in  Germany  for  this 
shape  of  clouds  is  "  little 
sheep  ; "  and  so  there  is 
a  "quaint  conceit,"  as  the 
sixteenth  century  would 
express  it,  in  the  picture 
connecting  heaven  and 
earth. 

The  success  of  the  Karls- 
ruhe artists  and  of  these 
Leipsic  enterprises  has  en- 
couraged others  to  enter 
in  the  same  field,  notably 
the  firm  of  Troitzsch  in 
Berlin.  At  the  Troitzsch 
studios  were  produced  the 
chromo-lithographs  of  the 
Berlin  "  Society  of  Art 
Lovi  They      amount 

to  over  a  hundred   colour 


facsimiles  of  the  principal  paintings  collected  in  the 
National  Gallery  at  Berlin,  which  contains  exclusively 
modern  pictures.  These  facsimiles  were  executed 
by  the  craftsman,  and  not  by  the  artist.     After  the 
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manner  of  chromo-lithography,  fifteen  or  more 
stones  were  used  to  produce  each  picture.  Not 
the  whole  set  is  an  auto-lithograph.  It  is 
iting  to  note  that  now,  when  these  presses 
by  a  new  societj  ol  artists  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  out  original  work,  a  good  many 
diffii  ulties  seem  to  be  encountered.  The  craftsman 
at  the  press  who  has  mastered  all  the  subtleties  of 
facsimile  colour-printing,  and  who  should  be  able 
to  do  with  the  lithographic  press  all  that  it 
is  possible  to  do  with  it,  finds  it  hard  to 
compete  with  the  printer  at  Karlsruhe,  who, 
perhaps,  had  scarcely  ever  undertaken  any  art- 
printing  at  all  before  he  was  bidden  to  etch  and 
print  some  of  those  drawings  done  directly  upon 
ine  by  the  artists  themselves.  However,  the 
1\  irlsruhe  printer  evidently  has  never  done  any 
oilier  than  such  work  since,  and  therein  lies  his 
advantage,  for  perhaps  he  knows  fewer  tricks  than 
the  facsimile  and  trade  printer. 

The  Society  of  Artists  for  Auto-lithography  in 
Berlin,  who  have  printed  their  work  at  Troitzsch's 
press,  have  so  far  produced  over  sixty  lithographs, 


most  of  them  in  colours.*  If  the  majority  do  not 
appeal  to  us  quite  as  much  as  the  work  discussed 
above,  the  cause  lies,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  degree 
in  the  circumstance  just  mentioned.  As  soon  as 
their  printers  have  lost  some  of  their  extreme- 
adroitness,  and  gained  a  finer  sense  for  the  character 
of  the  artist's  work,  the  series  will  no  doubt 
prove  as  interesting  as  any  other  published  in 
( lermany.  Several  of  the  latest  issues  betray  as 
much.  I  may  mention  Hofmann's  Amid  the  Ice- 
bergs and  On  the  Beach  ;  Leistikow-'s  misty,  har- 
monious Lake  near  Berlin  ;  Ernest  Otto's  tine, 
cold,  white  winter  landscape,  with  the  fox  whose 
prey  has  just  escaped  him  :  Skarbina's  daringly 
impressionistic  Jeweller's  S/wp  at  Night,  with  its 
multitude  of  glaring  artificial  lights  ;  Kayser's 
placid  Sunday  afternoon  m  the  open  country  :  and 
Feldmann's  Summer  Evening. 

To  this  account  of  the  most  prominent  colour- 
lithographs  which  have  been  turned  out  in  Germany 
within  the  last  few  years,  I  should  like  to  add  a 

*In  addition  to  Troitzsch,  Fischer  and  Franke  are  turning  to  auto-litho- 
graphy in  Berlin.  Their  first  publications  were  two  series  of  prints  in 
colours  by  the  artists  Frnst  Liebermann  ant!  Franz  Stassen. 
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line  or  two  on  a  couple  of  artists,  Marie  Laroche 
and  Heinrich  Otto,  who  have  published  their 
lithographs  independently. 

Miss  Laroche's  drawings  are  noteworthy  on 
account  of  their  simplicity  of  conception  as  distinct 
from  simple  execution.  There  are  no  studied 
effects  to  be  found  in  them  :  Miss  Laroche  never 
strives  to  surprise  and  captivate  us  by  making  her 
lithographs  bear  out  refined  or  involved  principles. 
She  has  adopted  the 
straightforwardness  of  her 
teacher,  Hans  Thoma, 
and  she  is  one  of  the 
worthiest  of  his  disci- 
ples. For,  whereas  sevcr.il 
others  imitate  peculiari- 
ties of  drawing,  especial 
types,  and  particular 
rules  of  composition  that 
they  find  in  Thoma's 
works,  she  lives  intel- 
lectually a  life  like  his, 
and  that  is  the  extent  of 
imitation  to  which  she 
goes. 

No  one  in  Germany 
has  the  gift  of  making  a 
few  colours  go  a  greater 
way  than  Heinrich  Otto. 
With  only  three  and 
four  stones  he  can  achieve 


effects   that   seem    to   depend   upon   the   usr   ol 
at   least  double   as   many.     Conscious  of  this 
talent,    he    chooses    subjects   in   which   he  can 
best  bring  it  into  play:   yel  he  is  never  merely 
clever,  and   his    skill  in   the  treatment  of  tin 
lithographic    colour-technk-jue    is    in    no 
obtrusive.     He  is  interested   in   all  effects    of 
light  that  are  in  any  way  out  of  the  common. 
The  lithograph  called  Moonrise  offers  a  splen 
did    example.     We  are   introduced    to    a    twi- 
light   scene    with  an  autumn  full   moon  rising 
over    hazy    corn-fields  ;   in    tin-    foreground   a 
weary  field  labourer,    shouldering    his    scythe, 
passes   before   the   large    haystacks.     There    is 
a    kind    of    strife     between    the  light  of  tin- 
scorching  sun  just   sunk,  which   has   made  all 
objects   glare   and  glow,  and    the   wan    sheen 
of  the  moon  that  robs  them  of  their  pronounced 
outline — draws  the  colour  out  of  them,  as  it  were, 
and  leaves  them  only  their  different  intensity  ol 
darkness  or  brightness.     This  rare  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  means  of  four  stones  only.     In  another 
case,  Moonlight  in  a  Village  Street  in  the  Eifel, 
but  two  are  used — a  brown  and  a  blue  one,  printed 
on  greenish  paper.     It  is  as  if  we  could  feel  the 
quiet  of  that  empty  byway,  pervaded  by  the  balmy 
summer  air,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  under  a  clear, 
passive  moon  and  a  high,  starry  sky.     The  print 
offers  a  remarkable  proof  of  the   fact  that    it   is 
unnecessary  to  use  sombre  hues  when  one  wants 
to  portray  moonlight   nights.      Even  the  shadows 
■  show  a  sort  of  transparency  ;  and  although  it  comes 
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natural  to  think  that  whenever  we  want  to  depict 
in    any    fashion    black    should    he    used,    it 
appears   thai   even    moderately  dark  tints  are  not 
ssary.     There  is  another  inimitable  lithograph 
by   Otto  very   much  like  this  as  to  subject,  and 
nligkt  simply.     On  almost  all  copies  the 
author   has    heightened  the  effect  by  putting  in  by 
hand  light   issuing  from  a  window  or  from  a  half- 
shut  door  of  Mime  house  or  other.      Chestnuts  in 
is  another  exquisite  colour-lithograph.     The 
ire  grouped  behind  a  sheet  of  water,  and  the 
ii  h  m  magically  lights  up  the  beautiful  blossom- 
rones,   as   well   as   the  white   down  of   the   swans 
moving    about    majestically  on    the   water    below. 
Among    Otto's    midday    lithographs    the    -Rest   at 
Noontime  is  one  of  the  best,  done  with  the  help  of 
three-   stones.       A   shepherd    is    resting    upon    the 
ground,  and  his  herd,  some  browsing,  some  asleep 
in   the   height   of  the  midday  heat,  are  scattered 
over  a  lusciously  green  pasture  under  trees. 
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Diderot,  who  was  fond  of  using  Latin  in  his 
everyday  writings,  thus  addresses  Latour,  the 
pastellist :  "  Memento,  homo,  quia  pulvis  es  et  in 
pulverem  reverteris."  There  is,  in  this  melancholy 
reminder  of  human  fragility,  an  evident  allusion  to 
the  fragility  of  the  pastel  ;  also  a  sorrowful  appre- 
hension regarding  the  length  of  existence  of  the 
painter's  sparkling  masterpieces.  Nevertheless,  the 
pastels  of  Latour,  like  those  of  La  Rosalba,  Chardin, 
Greuze,  Boucher,  Louis  Tocque,  Perronneau, 
Vivien,  Liotard,  Mines.  Vigee  and  Guiard,  are  to 
this  day  as  fresh  in  colour  as  they  were  two  cen- 
turies ago  ;  while  many  then  famous  paintings  by 
famous  masters — paintings  done,  as  often  as  not, 
"  after  "  the  light  pastels  of  the  great  artists  I  have 
just  named — have  turned  black,  or  have  become 
lamentably  crackled. 
Which  proves  abundantly 
that  although  the  pastel 
may  be  extremely  fragile, 
we  can  yet  protect  it  from 
the  rapid  decay  predicted 
by  Diderot  by  keeping  it 
away  from  damp  and 
sunlight,  by  choosing  a 
favourable  place  wherein 
to  display  it,  by  putting 
the  work  under  glass,  and 
by  fixing  it  in  its  frame  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  card- 
board, covered  by  stout, 
sized  paper  or  tin-foil. 

This  is  worth  knowing 
just  now,  when  the  pastel- 
list's  art  is  in  full  revi- 
val, when  galleries  and 
private  collections  are 
filling  every  day  with 
charming  works  produced 
by  the  luminous  touches 
of  the  coloured  crayon. 
But,  above  all,  let  collec- 
tors beware  of  "  fixing  " 
their  pastels  by  means 
of  a  varnish,  to  in<  • 
their  durability.  By  so 
doing  one  destruvs  im- 
mediately all  the  original 
ch  arm  of  the  work, 
all  its  exquisite  vaporous 
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■.nice.  As  well,  it  has  been  aptly  said,  might 
one  varnish  a  pi  ich  01  .1  young  girl's  cheek.  Ah 
the  pastel  needs,  to  preserve  its  first  freshness,  is  to 
be  protected  from  sunlight,  from  dust,  and  from 
damp. 

The  names   I   quoted   above  constitute  a   brief 
but  dazzling  list  of  the  masters  of  the  pastel,  and 


the  French  School.  For  who  would  dare  assert 
that  Roslin,  the  Swede,  and  Liotard,  the  wandering 
Turk — or,  rather,  Swiss — did  not  gather  all  the 
force  of  their  talent,  all  the  skill  of  their  technique, 
from  the  counsels  of  the  French  masters  ?  More- 
over, were  they  not  real  Frenchmen  by  adoption  ? 
And  did  not  Liotard  himself   turn  to  Parisian  life 
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mi  iur  1 !  nami  ■■  thi  ise  1  il    Latour,  01 
La  Rosalba,  and  of  Pern  tand  out   with  a 

lustre. 
La     Rosalba     Carriera     apart     1  an     artist     who 
nained    Vi  althi  mgh  she  bad  as  her 

first   master     the     paint.  1,    Jean     Steve,    and     was 


for  his  liveliest  and  subtlest  artistic  sensations, 
midway  between  a  journey  to  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  a  sojourn  at  the  Conn  ol  Maria 
Theresa?  As  for  Roslin,  he  lived  for  more  than 
half  a  century  in  Paris,  and  never  showed  the  least 
desire  to  see  again  the  sad  skies  of  Malmoe.     He 


1    by    tin  Academy   ol    Painting    in      exhibited  at  all  the  Louvre  Salons   up  till    171M. 

!  tied  b el  mg  to      was    received    by   the    Academic-    de  Peinture    in 
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1793,  and.  despite  the  unjust  criticisms  of  Diderot 

-rendered   at   times   cruelly   partial   by  reason   of 

xclusive    admiration    of    Greuze  —  produced 

excellent  portraits,  of  which  a  goodly  number 

are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre 

and  at  Versailles. 

may  be  allowed  to  declare,  therefore,  that 
the  art  of  the  pastel  is  essentially  a  French  art, 
although  in  certain  very  learned  expositions  its 
paternity  is  attributed  to  Alexandre  Thiele,  of 
Erfurt,  or  to  Mile.  Heid,  of  Dantzig.  Certain  it 
is,  too,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century, 
as  throughout  the  eighteenth,  the  spirit  of  our  artists 
holds  the  lead,  with  prodigious  skill,  in  an  exquisite 
genre,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  tender  melody  of 
painting. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  of  advising  our  present-day 
pastellists — who,  too  often,  are  just  spirited  painters 
in  disguise— to  avoid  applying  the  coloured  crayon 
process   where    the   brush 
alone  seems  to  be  called 
for.     Why  try  to  pastellise 
the  storms  of  the  skies,  the 
flinty  hardness  of  the  rocks, 
the     raging     torrent,    the 
rough   tree  trunks,  or  the 
lined  and  sun-tanned  skin 
of  the  peasant?     Why  try 
to  express  on  the  flute  the 
fury  1  >t  tii''  " Marsi  illai  1  ? 

The  art  of  the  pastel 
should  be  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  repre 
sentation  of  women  and 
flowers  and  fruit.  The 
histi  'tie  glory  1  if  the  pasti  I 
springs  from  the  fact  that 
certain  horn  past(  llists 
have  led    by    their 

al    art    in   expressing 

by  means  of  their  quii  k 
and  luminous  <  rayon,  the 
fli  .v..  1  .  >l  the  flesh,  the 
flesh     of     the    flower,    the 

quivering  1 1|  :  amid 

!.    on    1I1. 

skin,    on    thi 


past  that  of  Quentin-Latour  stands  out  with  incom- 
parable brilliancy.  He  is,  and  must  ever  be,  the 
King  of  the  pastel  ;  no  one  ever  attained,  no  one 
will  ever  attain,  to  the  perfection  of  his  technique, 
to  the  penetration  of  his  genius.  Not  Durer,  nor 
Holbein,  nor  Rembrandt,  each  with  his  keen,  strong 
brush,  has  analysed  with  greater  insight  the  mystery 
of  the  human  face  than  has  this  astounding  artist, 
before  whom  posed  in  turn  Sovereign  after  Sovereign, 
queens  of  beauty,  actresses,  high  military  chiefs, 
writers,  danseuses,  and  philosophers.  .  .  .  All  that  the 
eighteenth  century — that  age  of  wit  and  grace — 
boasted  of  spirituel  and  elegant  has  been  fixed 
definitely  by  the  coloured  crayons  handled  by  his 
agile  fingers — fixed  in  physiognomies  of  rich  diver- 
sity and  extraordinary  vivacity.  The  whole  life,  the 
whole  intellectuality,  of  an  epoch  is  here. 

Apropos,  let  me  relate  a  brief  anecdote  in  con- 
nection   with    the   great    Latour.      It    was,  if  my 
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memory  serves  me,  during  the  autumn  of  1SS7  that 
1  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  musee  of  St.  Quentin,  the  town  where  Latour 
was  born,  and  to  which  he  bequeathed  a  large  part 
of  his  works.  Indeed,  the  St.  Quentin  gallery 
contains  no  fewer  than  forty  pastels — nearly  all  of 
rare  quality— by  the  illustrious  master.  At  that 
date  all  these  masterpieces  were  not  to  be  seen  in 
the  new  musee.  They  were  hung  in  a  sombre 
hall  -a  place  altogether  favourable,  by  the  way, 
to  their  preservation — under  the  roof  of  the 
Motel  de  Ville.  When  I  asked  permission  to 
inspect  them  the  concierge  of  the  building  care- 
lessly handed  me  a  key,  without  raising  his 
eyes  from  his  newspaper,  and  simply  said,  "  Go 
up."  So  I  climbed  the  high  staircase,  and 
entered  the  sanctuary.  At  first,  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  apartment,  with  its  worm-eaten  brick 
tiles,  I  could  distinguish  nought  but  the  gold  of 
the  frames  containing  so  many  marvels.  Then,  as 
my  sight  became  accustomed  to  the  semi-darkness, 
the  outlines  of  the  faces  grew  visible  ;  then,  through 
the  gentle  brightness  of  the  colours,  came  the 
expression  of  the  features,  until  at  last  I  was 
conscious  of  every  detail. 

Oh  !  those  expressions  ....  therein  I  divined, 
under  the  light  caress  of  the  crayon,  under  the 
vaporous  dust  of  the  pastel — as  definitely  fixed  as 
through  the  keen  and  penetrating  burin  of  the 
graver — all  the  concentrated  spirit  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  all  the  essential  wit  of  that  epoch,  all  the 
intellectual  life  of  a  whole  century.  That  age — 
eternally  ironic  and  vibrating— enveloped  me,  so  to 
lit,  in  that  obscure  chamber.     And  soon,  under 


tli-    influence  of  a  sort  of  unconscious  disquietude, 
a  sort  of  undefinable  malaise,   1   quitted   the  place, 

promising    myself   to    return   after  a   walk    in  [the 
sunshine.       And    as    I     went    down    those    stuns     1 

seemed  to  hear  voices  in  whispi  red  raillery  behind 
me-  voices  as  oi  the  Pompadour,  of  Fel,  of 
Favart,  of  Salles,  of  Camargo,  of  D'Alemb'ert,  ol 
Diderot,  of  the  Abbe  Leblanc,  of  Ji  an  [ai  >iues.  .  .  . 
while  the  Marechal  de  Saxe  saluted  with  a  great 
burst  of  laughter  tin;  departure  of  the  intruder,  the 
sound  of  whose  feet  had,  it  seems,  interrupted  their 
tender  prattlings,  or  their  "precious  "  mair,\iu,:ii.  i 
Should  the  reader  desire  to  discover  the  symbol 
of  this  little  story,  he  will  discover  very  quickly  that 
the  writer  of  these'  few  introductory  lines  is  deeply 
penetrated  with  this  idea:  that  the  frail  coloured 
crayon,  wielded  by  fingers  like  those  of  Latour,  and 
governed  by  a  spirit  of  observation  like  that  of  the 
St.  Quentin  master,  may  create  marvellous  and 
eternal  masterpieces  ;  and  that  the  art  of  the  pastel 
— apparently  so  light  and  ephemeral — may  mani- 
fest itself  as  abundantly  and  as  forcibly  as  the 
work  of  the  strongest  of  painters.  A.  D. 

\M.  Dayofs  article  is  tin  -introduction  to  ,1  hating 

■with  the  m  .    hedin 

Tup:  Studio. 

MM.   Fronts   fourdain,    Gitstave   Gefi  time, 

.   and  Henri  Frantz.      Ed.] 
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Everybody    is    familiar    with    the    old    wicker 
chair,     with     its     dimity,     or     chintz     upholsti  ry. 


l.R   CHAIRS 
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rybody  admits  that  it  is  comfortable — spite  of 
i Menial  squeaks  and  cracks,  for  it  is  roomy, 
convenient,  and  moderate  in  price,  and  although  it 
may  not  quite  come  up  to  one's  idea  of  the 
artistic,  and  conform  to  strict  rules  of  harmony, 
still  it  manages  to  fit  in  everywhere,  for  it  is  modest 
and  unassuming.  This,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  for  many  years  no  one  thought  of  applying 
the  harmonious  line  to  wicker  furniture. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  these  chairs  and  tables 
have  been  made  in  Austria  after  English  patterns, 
and  these  articles  were  exported  to  England  and 
other  count  ti'  .  Great  Britain  being  the  chief  buyer. 
Since  the  birth  of  modern  art  in  Vienna  some  six 
or  sewn  years  ago,  many  great  artists  have  devoted 
a  share  of  their  energies  to  the  humble  basket-work, 
with  a  result  which  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  outer  form  alone  that  the  <  hair 
has  departed  from  its  old  shape,  for  spi  i  ial 
materials  are  also  designed  for  upholstering  it.  A 
few  years  ago,  who  would  have  thought  of  using 
brown  chamois  leather  for  this  purpose,  or  of  the 
delightful  comfort  of  sinking  into  such  a  material? 
Who  would  have  thought  of  such  men  as  Kolo 
Mosi  i,  Josef  Hoffmann,  Leopold  Bauer,  and  other 
well-known  artists,  making  special  designs  for  the 
material  to  line  such  chairs,  and  of  Backhausen  and 
manufacturers  of  them?  or  of  as  much 
attention  being  paid  to  padding  them  as  to  the 
most  expensive  of  armchairs?  Yet  such  is  the 
case  :  and  instead  of  the  loose  padding,  which  often 
slipped  from  its  place  under  the  chintz  and  dimity 
and  cretonne  coverings,  we  have  firm,  yet  elastic 
upholstery,  which  makes  the  comfortable  chaii  still 
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more  comfortable,  and  is,  besides,  a  perfect  delight 
for  tired  limbs.  The  new  form  has  not  been 
arrived  at  without  much  difficulty.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  know  that  the  willow  is  adaptable  for 
household  furniture,  but  it  is  necessary  at  the  same 
time  to  know  the  exact  amount  of  its  tractability,  and 
how  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  this  tractability, 
and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duce the  greatest  amount 
of  resistance. 

In  delicate  work  no  one 
can  beat  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  :  their  native  wil- 
low is  more  suitable  for  the 
lighter  articles  than  is  the 
European,  and  even  when, 
as  in  Austria,  large  quanti- 
ties are  imported  from  these 
respective  <  ountries,  they 
still  have  the  advanta 
because   they  can   produi  e 

their  work  .it  a  much  1'  iwer 
price  than  the  Europeans. 
lint  in  the  heavier  basket 
work  and  in  novelty  of 
patterns  Austria  has  the 
advantage. 
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It  is  one  of  the  fundamenta]  laws  of  Austria  to 
teach  her  people  to  help  themselves,  and  although 
they  cannot  earn  very  much,  still  they  managi  to  gel 

along ;  their  wants  are  small,  the  home  industries  are 
kept  up,  and  their  small  earnings  at  any  rate  suffice 
to  keep  the  workers  from  being  a  burden  to  their 
parishes. 

It  was  with  this  idea  that,  some  seventy-live 
years  ago,  the  government  erected  a  number  of 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  training   teachers  to  go 
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out  and  instruct  the  villagers  in  the  different  crown 
lands  in  the  art  of  basket- weaving,  so  thit  during 
the  hard  winters  when  agricultural  work  was  an 
impossibility  they  might  be,  at  any  rate,  able  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  The  work  is  still 
being  carried  on,  the  teachers  being  trained  at  the 
Imperial  School  in  Vienna,  under  the  Austrian 
Museum,  of  which  Hofrath  von  Scala  is  the 
Director,  whence  they  are  sent  out  to  the 
villages  of  Bohemia  and  Austrian  Poland,  and 
Croatia,  Carinthia,  and 
Moravia,  to  teach  their  art 
to  others.  The  Director 
of  these  schools,  Mr. 
Funke,  is  an  artist,  and 
he  spends  much  of  his 
time  in  designing  new 
patterns,  which  are  sent  to 
the  districts  to  be  copii  d  ; 
•  Id  patterns,  and  others 
from  the  East  arc  made 
and  sent  to  the  district 
schools  to  be  again  copied 
and  produced  in  large 
quantities  for  the  foreign 
market.  But  this  applies 
chiefly  to  the  basket 
trade,  which  has  bei 
staple  :  for  though  at 
time  the  efforts  of  the 
villagers  wen  ci  mfined  to 
marketand  packing baski 
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now.  thanks  to  the  good  instruction  tlu-y  receive 
gratis,  they  are  able  to  compete  with  China  and 
Japan  in  artistic  reproductions. 

NToi  I-  this  all.  The  workers  are  taught  the 
nature  of  the  material  they  have  to  manipulate, 
and  this  scientific  knowledge  is  invaluable.  In  the 
<  debrated  Vienna  Prater  is  a  piece  of  land  entirely 
given  up  to  the  culture  of  the  different  species  oi 
the  willow.      From  hen-  shoots  and   graftini 

to    all     the     centres 

where     ba  kel  wi  r.  ing     is 

ed  i  m,  and  the  species 

best     in 

:     i       ricl     is 

then        cultivated        there. 

I  or  it    is   found    that    the 

kind,      say,      that 

■    of  Bo 

does  not  do  equally 

rid    oi    Carni- 

.    ,  i    I'n    th 

kind      of     work     is 

.  d    in    that    district 

particular   kind 

of    willow     necessary    for 

ion  thrivi 

■  ,    who 
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devote  themselves  to  producing  designs  suitable  for 
basket-work  have  also  the  opportunity  for  studying 
their  material,  the  result  is  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

Perhaps  the  largest  village  given  up  to  this  home 
industry  is  at  Rudnik,  in  Poland.  This  was  started 
by  the  late  Count  Hompesch,  a  Member  of  the 
Austrian  Lower  House.  The  business  element 
was  given  by  Mr.  Karl  Kraus,  with  whom  the 
Count  associated  himself,  and,  in  the  course  of 
years,  employment  has  been  given  to  thousands, 
both  there  and  at  Prague,  where  the  art  furniture  is 
made  and  where  the  different  species  of  willow 
suitable  for  their  respective  uses  are  cultivated. 

When,  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  the  great 
upheaval  in  art  took  place  in  Vienna,  the  first 
efforts  of  this  Prag-Rudniker  were  to  create  a 
demand  for  something  new  in  basket-work  furniture, 
and  this  soon  showed  itself  at  the  "Secession" 
exhibitions,  as  well  as  those  held  at  the  Austrian 
Museum  ;  and  Mr.  Hans  Vollmer,  a  pupil  of  Pro- 
lessor  Hoffmann,  was  engaged  to  devote  himself  to 
the  work  of  designing  wicker-work  furniture.  For 
this  purpose  he  also  studied  the  materials  to  be 
used  for  his  designs.  The  gain  is  twofold,  for  it 
enables  him  to  understand  those  who  carry  out  his 
designs  as  well  as  them  to  understand  him.  The 
next  step  in  the  development  was  to  make  the 
supports  of  the  chairs  of  wood  and  the  seats  and 
backs  of  basket  work.  At  first  only  old  patterns 
were  used,  the  next  step  being  to  make  improve- 
ments on  them. 

With  tables  it  has  been  the  same.  The  old  five- 
o'<  lock  wicker  table,  with  its  flaps,  is  no  longer  in 
demand  ;  in  its  place  are  the  more  artistic  and,  at 
the  same  time,  more  secure  ones,  the  foundation 
I  Ming  of  wood  and  the  plates  of  fine  basket-work. 
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Though  these  are  very  delicate,  they  arc  easily  kept 
clean,  besides  having  the  advantage  that  in  case  of 
damage  new  ones  can  be  easily  supplied.  Mam 
new  designs  have  also  been  made  in  the  patterns 
of  basket -weaving  by  Professor  Moser,  Mr. 
Vollmer,  Mr.  Schmidt,  and  other  artists ;  and 
this,  too,  reflects  on  the  workers,  who  no 
longer  do  their  work  in  the  perfunctory  way  as  of 
old,  but  exert  themselves  to  do  justice  to  the 
designs  by  showing  real  interest  in  them. 

Basket-work  is  now  also  being  employed  for 
chandeliers  where  electric  light  is  used,  and  though, 
of  course,  it  can  in  no  way  compete  with  bronze 
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as  far  as  beauty  is  concerned,  it  has  the  advanl 
of  being  cheap  and  also  pretty. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  basket- 
work  is  that  it  can  easily  be  kept  clean.  Professor 
Schrotter  and  Dr.  Weismayer  recognised  this,  for 
the  couches  used  at  Alland,  the  home  for  con- 
sumptives, near  Vienna,  where  the  open-air  method 
is  successfully  carried  on,  were  specially  designed 
for  the  patients  by  these  doctors,  and  the  pliability 
of  these  couches  makes  them  of  double  value. 

Basket-work,  too,  has  been  used  for  the  Pullman 
car  built  at  Prague  for  the    Khedive.     The  whole 
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of  the  walls  are  lined  with  reversible  straw  matting, 
the  colours  being  scarlet,  pale  blue,  and  yellow  ; 
while    all    the    fittings   and    the    furniture    are    of 
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basket-work,    the    designs    being    specially    made 
by  Mr.  Vollmer. 

i   endeavours  to  do  the  best  possible  for 

her  children,  the  Austrian  Government,  by  having 
patterns  made  in  the  Prag-Rudniker  pattern  work- 
shops, and  distributing  them  gratis  to  the  small 
makers,  enables  them  to  keep  up  with  the  times — 
a  thing  which,  under  nther  circumstances,  would 
be  a  practical  impossibility,  for  these  small  manu- 
ners  have  their  homes  in  the  different  crown 
lands,  and  have  neither  the  necessary  education 
to  create  new  designs  not  the  means  to  pay 
anyone  to  make  them.  And  in  this  alone  the 
Austrian  Government,  through  the  ministerium  of 
Cultus  and  Unterricht,'  might  serve  as  an  example 
to  all  nations.  A.  S.   Levetus. 
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HE  DRAWINGS  OF  STEPHEN 
B.  DE  LA  BERE.  BY  L.  VAN 
DER    VEER. 


AMONG    the    interesting    winter   exhibitions    the 
Bruton  Gallery  contributes  a  distinct    novelty  in 
presenting   a   collection   of  water-colours   and  nils 
by  Mr.  De  la  Bere,  a  young 
English  artist  whose  draw- 
ings, in  spite  of  their  ugli- 
ness and  bizarre  brutality, 
are  decidedly  clever. 

Mr.  De  la  Bere  has  not 
lung  been  free  from  his 
student  life  at  the  West- 
minster School  of  Art, 
where  he  studied  under 
Moual  Loudon,  and  where 
his  portion  of  the  school 
exhibitions  always  attracted 
the  lion's  share  of  attentii  m 
i  in  ai  count  of  their  daring 
and  cleverness.  In  examin 
he  one  hundred  or 
mi  in  ]  in  ■lures  shown  in  the 
hibition  one  was 
strui  k  first  with  the  unusual 
talent  "1  the  artist,  and  with 
lus  remarkable  delineation 
of  the  coarse  and  vulgar 
i   humanity. 

I  >■  la  Bere  is  a  very  i 
young    mat         ■   <  lever,    in 
fact,  that  one  hopes  when 
■  i  older  that  he  will 
fond    of  the 
idea   that  to  attract  p 
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attention  it  is  necessary  to  do  something  very 
startling.  His  work  in  its  present  stage  betrays  re- 
flections of  nearly  every  well-known  poster  artist 
exaggerated  into  his  own  conception  of  the  most 
bizarre  and  ugly  things  imaginable  ;  and  while  his 
individual  gifts  are  too  pronounced  to  lose  entirely 
their  identity  in  his  many  art  infatuations,  his  work 
will  improve  when  he  has  outgrown  these  affecta- 
tions and  evolved  a  style  more  clearly  his  own. 

The  French  School  claims  the  greater  part  of 
his  admiration,  and  Steinlen,  that  gifted  Frenchman 
whose  work  has  been  the  pitfall  of  so  many  indi- 
vidualities, is  the  man  who  has  most  influenced 
him.  But  in  working  along  the  ways  of  Steinlen 
the  young  artist  has  quite  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  older  man  has  lived  a  tine  life  close 
to  humanity,  has  listened  to  her  heart-throbs, 
has  delved  into  and  discovered  some  of  the  inner 
mysteries  of  the  soul  ;  and  that  although  he  chooses 
to  depict  life  amongst  the  lowly,  he  does  so  with  a 
dignity  and  refinement  of  feeling  which  at  once 
distinguishes  his  conceptions  from  those  of  the 
man  who  works  merely  from  the  outside.  To 
paint  tatters  and  debauchery  one  must  understand 
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and   feel   the  dignity  01    poverty,   the  pathos  and 

hedness    which    lie     behind     the    drunken 

hilarity.     To    paint    the    working    man    and    his 

njoyments  one  must  have  touched 

1 1 ts  with  the  simplest  of  mankind,  and  learned 

how  mar    to    Nature   these  primitive  instincts  for 

recreation  and   pleasure  lie.      It  is  to  sympathy  of 

understanding   that  an  artist  owes  his  grasp  of  a 

subject,    and    his    power   to   give    it    to   the   world 

a-quiver  with   the  life  of  its  kind,  and  without  this 

his    work    i  an    only   he   an    imitation  of   the   spell 

which  holds  the  life,  and  not  the  life  itself. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  every  young 
artist  has  to  learn  for  himself,  and  Mr.  I)e  la  Bere  has 
yel  to  discover  that  there  is  a  quality  in  ugliness 
itself  which  calls  for  something  higher  in  an  artist 
than  a  wanton  exaggeration  of  that  ugliness.  His 
sense  of  humour,  and  the  desire  to  produce 
si  imething  altogether  bizarre,  has  so  far  over- 
balanced his  sense  of  good  taste  and  refinement  ; 
and  one  will  be  glad  to  see  his  work  toned  down 
to  something  like  actual  humanity,  however 
low-born  it  may  be. 

While  Mr.  He  la  Mere  has  received  the 
usual  amount  of  art  supervision  from  the  best 
English  schools,  he  has  worked  out  his 
technique  by  himself.  His  colour  sense  is 
at  times  rather  unrestrained,  but  this  will 
improve  with  time,  and  some  of  his  low- 
toned  studies  are  altogether  satisfying,  and, 
in  spite  of  obvious  shortcomings,  one  may 
safely  say  that  the  work  of  this  young  artist 
holds  much  promise  for  the  future. 


charming  morceaux  were  done  by  the  artist  in  one 
sitting  sometimes  lasting  barely  an  hour.  They 
are  not  elaborate,  finished  drawings,  in  the' manner 
of  Ingres,  but  bold,  broadly-handled  sketches, 
palpitating  with  life.  Often  Cheret  does  no  more 
than  suggest,  or  rather  indicate;  but  the  indications 
are  so  precise,  so  "  right/  that  these  sanguines  of 
his  are  nevertheless  among  the  most  complete  of 
their  kind.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
works  were  not  done  from  professional  models, 
whose  studied,  mechanical  movements  Cheret 
detests,  but  (from  among  the  lady  visitors  to  his 
studio  —  the  jeunes  fannies  whom  the  artist  loves 
to  catch  chatting  together  in  unstudied  naturalness. 
Hence  the  suppleness  and  the  nervosity  of  their 
attitudes,  the  piquancy  of  their  movements. 
These  countless  pages,  whereon  the  artist  testifies 
day  by  day  to  his  adoration  and  his  understanding 
of  the  Parisienne,  are  certainly  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  and  most  faithful  monuments  ever  inspired 
by  Woman  in  honour  of  her  beauty.  H.  F. 
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Cheret,   the  creatoi   ol  tin.   poster, 
lintv  pastellist,  the  author  of  so  many 

luminous     decorations,     is     an     impassioned 

htsman,  and,  so  to  speak,  there  is  not 

not   dash    on    to    paper 

Som<    ol   ill'-  nervous  sanguines,  a    choice  of 

which   hr   has   been   g 1   enough  to  make 

:  his  most  seductive  and  most  character- 
istic, for  the  benefit  of  Tin    Studio.     These 
works,    wherein     the     grace     of     Watteau's 
revived,  constitute  (to  say  nothing 
of  theii  rtistic  bi  auty)  an  ample  hai  /<    I 

of  no!,      and   documents  on   the   Woman  of 
I       [i     .      This  painter  of  dreams  and 

I  brave  i  ortfges,  herein  reveals  his 

tj  mi  ob  ervation,  his  in  Unite  knowledge 

ture,  his  manual  virtuosity.    Most  of  these 
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STUDIO-TALK 
i  our  (  Hon  ( '01  n  tpondents) 

LONDON.— The  Royal  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours  has  arranged  for  its 
winter  exhibition  a  very  attractive  collec- 
tion of  drawings.  Among  them  there 
are  many  which  can  be  unreservedly  praised  as 
rapid  and  expressive  studies  of  Nature,  as  frank 
sketches  unspoiled  by  any  of  the  affectations  which 
are  apt  to  creep  into  more  highly  finished  works 
painted  expressly  for  exhibition.  These  sketches 
give  an  acceptable  character  to  the  show,  a  fresh- 
ness, and   an   unconventionality  which   are   novel 


and  there  are  excellent  contributions  also  from  Mr. 
J.  W.  North,  Mr  Robert  Little,  Mr.  Walter  West, 
Mr.  Eyre  Walker,  Mr.  Aiming  Bell,  Mr.  James 
Paterson,  Mr.  Reginald  Barratt,  and  Mr.  R.  W. 
Macbeth.  As  a  special  feature  the  collection  of 
fifty-nine  drawings  presented  by  the  members  and 
associates  of  the  Society  to  the  King  and  Queen 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Coronation  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  exhibition. 


SILVER    BOX,    WITH    ENAMEL    AND   TURQUOISE   AND 
SILVER    PENDANT   WITH    ENAMEL    AND    PEARLS 


There  was  in  the  winter  exhibition  of  the  New 
English  Art  Club  much  that  could  be  accepted  as 
representing  the  best  intentions  of  the  group  of 
young  artists  who  control 
the  policy  of  that  ener- 
getic associaton.  Mr. 
P.  W.  Steer's  landscapes, 
The  Shower  and  Richmond 
Castle,  Yorks,  must  be 
specially  mentioned  as 
admirably  studied  records 
of  atmospheric  effects,  and 
the  first  of  them  par- 
ticularly as  a  most  success- 
ful rendering  of  luminous 
and  delicate  aerial  colour. 
Mr.  Mark  Fisher's  Irish 
Pastoral,  Mr.  W.  W.  Rus- 
sell's Barnard  Castle  in 
Tee  sd  ate,  Mr.  James 
Henry's  High  Tide  at  Hayle 
by  w.  s.  hadaway  and  The  River  Bank,  and 


enough  to  be  worthy  of 
note.  The  most  memor- 
able things  in  the  gallery 
are  Sir  E.  A.  Waterlow's 
On  the  Ouse,  Huntingdon- 
shire, and  Sheltered  Pas- 
tures: Mr.  David  Murray's 
Willie  Lotts  Bam,  Flat- 
ford,  Suffolk;  Mr.  Albert 
Goodwin's  The  Avon, 
Salisbury  ;  Mr.  Napier 
Henry's  seapiece,  The 
Haunt  of  the  Sea  Birds; 
Mr.  R.  W.  Allan's  North 
Sea  Coast  .  Mr.  J.  R. 
Weguelin's  exquisite  nude 
study,  Echo;  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Rackham's  amaz- 
ingly clever  fantasy,  Tlie 
King  and   the  Swineherd ; 
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the  water-colours  oi  Mr.  II.  ["onks,  Mr.  Steer,  Mr. 
A.  \V.  Rich,  Mr.  Moffat  Lindner,  Mr.  Geoi 
Thomson,  Mr.  Russell,  and  Mr.  Bernhard 
Siekert,  deserve  also  to  be  counted  among  the 
sses  in  this  section  of  the  show. 
Of  the  figure  paintings  the  chief  were  the  por- 
traits of  Mrs.  M.  B.  Furse  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Furse, 
and    i  .1/    re    by    Mr.   VV.   Orpen,   and    the 

portrait  study  of  a  pretty  fair-haired  young  woman. 
The  Turn  of  the  Cards,  by  Mr.  Steer.      There  was, 
,    a   Portrait  Drawing,   by   Mr.    \V.    Strang,   of 
quite  exceptii  mal  merit. 


The  Si  ii  iety  of  Portrait  Painters  gathered  together 
recently  in  the  New  Gallery  many  canvases  of 
definite  interest.  Some  of  these  were  well-known 
works,  painted  some  while  ago — for  instance,  Prof, 
von  Lenbach's  The  Late  Right  Hon.  ]\\  E.  Glad- 
stone :  The  Late  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  by  Sir  John 
Mill. us:  Mrs.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  by  Mr.  ( \.  F. 
Watts  ;  Benjamin  Constant's  Lord  Savi/e,  and 
four  large  pictures  by  Mr.  Orchardson,  including 
the  seated  full-length  of  Sir  David  Stewart.  Of 
the   more  recent  productions  the    most   adequate 

re  Mr.  H.  de  T.  Glazebn  >ok's  Elizabeth,  DaughU  r 
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of  Ernest  Crofts,  Esq.,  R.A.,  Mr.  R.  Jack's 
Portrait  Study,  Mr.  George  Henry's  Mrs.  IV  J. 
Dudgeon.  Mr.  \Y.  Llewellyn's  Mrs.  Andrew  Arthur, 
M.  Besnard's  Madame  B'esnard;  and  other  in- 
teresting things  came  from  Mr.  J.  Coutts  Michie, 
Mr.  F.  M.  Skipworth,  Mr.  H.  C.  Riviere,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Walton,  Mr.  S.  J  Douglas,  Mr.  Harold 
Speed,  and  Mr.  John  Lavery.  An  unfinished 
canvas,  Rouge  et  Noir,  represented  Mr.  Whistler 
only  fairly  well  :  and  a  large  group,  Gallito  et  sa 
Famille,  by  the  Spanish  artist,  I.  Zuloaga,  was  one 
of  the  most  startling  pieces  of  extravagant  originality 
in  the  collection. 

A  loan  exhibition  of  pictures  by  British  masters 
has  been  open  lately  in  Messrs.  Agnew's  gallery 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  Artists'  General  Benevolent 
Institution,  'flu-  gnus  (,f  the  collection  were  two 
magnificent  seascapes  by  Turner:  but  there  were 
also  very  important  examples  of  Reynolds,  Romney, 
Lawrence,  Hoppner,  Raeburn,  Gainsborough,  and 

other    painters   of   the   same    period.      Nothing  was 

included  which  was  not  really  admirable  in  quality, 
and  the  collection,  though  necessarily  .1  small  one, 
wa    particularly  >  onvincing. 
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Mr.   (i.<".  Haite's  drawings  of    Venice:    Colour 
and   Sunlight,    lately    exhibited     at     the     Modern 
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( lallery,  made  a  remarkable  assertion  of 
his  great  gifts  .is  a  colourist  and  execu- 
tant.    The  works  he  showed  were  tiol 

so  much  representations  of  the  custo- 
mary views  of  Venice  as  cleverly  treat  d 
records  of  well-selected  subjects  found 
in  the  less  familiar  nooks  and  corners 
of  the  city.  The  artist  had  clearly  been 
guided  in  his  choice  of  material  by  his 
love  of  harmonious  colour  and  sense  of 
picturesque  form,  and  had  painted 
sympathetically  the  bits  which  had 
attracted  him  in  his  wanderings.  The 
collection  which  resulted  was  delight- 
fully spontaneous  and  unconventional, 
and  marked  throughout  by  high  tech- 
nical qualities. 


Mr.     Charles     Conder's     decorative 
paintings,  landscapes,  and  sea  pictures. 


I  Ikl    DOGS    IN    I    \    l     l.l    \ 
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which  have  just  been  on  view  at 
the  Dutch  Gallery,  were  in  many 
ways  the  best  things  he  has  so  far 
exhibited.  The  fans  and  paintings 
on  silk  showed  that  his  powers  as  a 
decorator  are  steadily  maturing  and 
gaining  both  in  strength  and  subtlety: 
and  the  more  realistic  studies  of 
nature  proved  that  he  is  acquiring 
a  really  sound  understanding  of  the 
essentials  of  his  practice.  The  two 
coast  subjects,  Ambleteuse,  and  Au 
Bord  de  la  Mer,  must  be  particularly 
noted  as  broad,  well  handled  can- 
vases, with  much  charm  of  colour 
and  truth  of  atmospheric  suggestion. 


i TLA'I  i:  AN!.   KNOCKER 
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Mi.    s.    Garstin    Harvey    gathered 

rei  i  nib  in  the  <  larfax  •  rallery  a  series 
oi  watei  colour  drawings  of  Italian 
i  is.  which  cm  bi  prai  sed  as 
dainty  achievements  with  more  charm 
oi    in. inner  than  usual.       lb     ipprei 

the  quaintness  and  dignity  of 
1  Lilian  architecture,  and  he  knows 
well  how  to  suggest  theatmosphei 
the  country  without  insisting  unduly 
:  trivial  details.  In  addition  to 
the  open  ,  hi    ihowed  a  few- 

pencil    drawings    and    a    little    watei 
colour  portrait   of  a  young  girl,  which 
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The  small  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  at  the 
Woodbury  Gallery  contains  much  interesting  work 
in  various  branches  of  applied  Art.  Perhaps  the 
best  things  are  the  productions  of  Mr.  Omar 
Ramsden  and  Mr.  A.  C.  E.  Carr,  whose  metal- 
work  and  jewellery  deserve  great  praise.  The 
silver   repousse    wine-cup,    and    the    beer-cup,    in 


I      EC!  RIC    1  IGH  I     BF  VCKE1 
IN    WROUGHT    BRASS 
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is    particularly    memorable    for    its    refinement    of 
colour  and  beauty  of  characterisation. 


II  l,i   I  RIC    LIGHT    WA1  L-BRAl   Kl   I 
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their  case  of  exhibits  are  admirable 
pieces  of  hammered  silver,  and  many 
of  their  other  contributions  are  excellent 
m  design  and  craftsmanship.  There 
are,  too,  some  good  bookbindings  de- 
signed by  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl,  and  exe 
cuted  by  Miss  E.  M.  MacColl  ;  some 
clexer  silver-work,  decorated  with  jewels 
and  enamels,  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Hadaway  ; 
and  other  capable  things  by  Miss  E. 
M.  Rope,  Mr.  Gilbert  Bayes,  and  Mr. 
|.  A.  Hodel. 


The  collection  of  mezzotints  by 
Samuel  Cousins,  which  was  arranged 
in  Messrs.  Vicars'  Gallery  in  Old  Bond 
Sin  et,  must  be  mentioned,  because  it 
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was  the  first  complete  display  yet  attempted  -I  the 
works  of  an   engraver  who  was  in  some  r< 
unrivalled.     These  impressions  had  been  selected 


El  ECTRIC-LIGHT    BI    vl.l   1 
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PAINTED    FAN 


BY    MRS.    MI'KK  W    Ri  IBER  PSI  IN 


with  sound  discrimination ;  they  were  the  best 
states  of  the  various  plates,  and  in  their  admirable 
condition  they  bore  convincing  testimony  to  the 
exceptional  powers  of  Cousins  as  an  interpreter  of 
the  paintings  of  some  of  our  most  famous  artists. 


The  exquisite  art  of  painting  fans  is  so   capti- 
vatingly  dainty, and  essentiallyfeminine,that  it  seems 
strange  so  few  women  succeed  in  this  particular 
branch  of  the  fine  arts.     Mere  brilliance  of  tech- 
nique and  cleverness  of  execution  count  for  naught 
here,  unless  they  be  accom- 
panied by  extreme   refine- 
ment   of    conception    and 
poetic    ideality.       In    the 
work  of   Mrs.    N.    Murray 
Robertson,      now      being 
shown  at  Mr.  John  Baillie's 
Art    Gallery,   one  sees  re- 
flected the  graceful  charm 
and  delicate  tracery  of  Mr. 
Conder,     of    whom      Mrs. 
Robertson  was  a  pupil. 


subdued,  but  holding  a  wealth  of  exquisite  tones 
that  breathe  of  an  ideal  world  in  an  ideal  age, 
where  the  hard  things  of  life  and  the  severe  notes 
of  commonplace  existence  never  sound  ;  and  si  i 
also  in  her  composition  and  choice  of  subjects 
the  artist  shows  an  imagination  at  once  ideal  and 
altogether  beautiful.  Her  work  is  full  of  poetry 
and  delicate  sentiment. 


We    give    an    illustration    on    this    page    of    a 
casket  designed  by  G.  Halliday  and  executed  by 


Her  work  is  so  refini  d, 
and  possesses  a  poetic 
quality  so  delightful  and 
individual,  that  one  over- 
looks the  sometimes  faulty 
drawing.  She  has  a  dis- 
tinct sense  for  colour 
and  a  fine  appreciation 
for  the  blending  of  de- 
licate    harmonies,    always 
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Messrs.  Elkington,  with  a  panel  in  enamels  by 
Mr.  Alex.  Fisher.  The  casket  was  presented  to 
tin'  King  of  Italy  by  the  Corporation  of  London 
on  the  occasion  of  his  MajL-stv's  visit  to  the  City. 


"  (  Mil  London  "  is  of  particular  interest  now  that 
the  street  renovations  in  course  of  progress  are 
removing  so  many  ancient  landmarks.  Mr.  F.  L. 
Emanuel  has  made  what  may  almost  be  called 
a  speciality  of  these  old  buildings,  and  we  have 
pleasure  in  giving  illustrations  of  some  of  his 
drawings. 

EDINBURGH.— The  question  must  keenly 
discussed  in  Edinburgh  studios,  and 
indeed  in  art  circles  in  Scotland  at 
present,  is  the  future  of  the  National 
Gallery  and  the  better  housing  cf  the  Royal 
Si  ittish  Academy.  For  long  it  had  been  felt  by 
those  interested  that  if  Scotland  were  not  to  become 
a  mere  annex  to  London,  and  a  source  for  supplying 
London  exhibitions  and  societies  with  some  of 
their  best  work  and  some  of  their  most  talented 
members,  something  must  be  done  to  put  the 
national  galleries  upon  a  sounder  footing,  and  to 
provide  adequate  accommodation  for  a  reallv 
representative  exhibition  of  Scottish  art  :  and  the 
unjust,  but  in  the  issue  fortunate,  position  taken  up 
In  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  when  pressed  by  tile- 
s' ottish  members  for  a  grant  to  purchase  pictun  ^. 
afforded— through  the  appointment  of  a  Depart 
I  il  (  ommittee  to  enquire  into  the  administration 
of  thi  Board  of  Manufactures,  as  the  trustees  for 
ait  matters  in  Scotland  are  quaintly  styled — an 
opportunity  for  bringing  these  matters  before  the 
Government.  The  report  recently  issued  by  that 
committee,  which  recommends  the  building  of  a 
new  National  Gallery,  the  handing  over  to  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy — who  had  offered  to 
transfer  its  valuable  collections  to  the  nation-  of 
both  suites  of  rooms  in  the  present  gallery  on  the 
Mound,  better  provision  lor  the  National  and  th 
starved  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  new  arrange 

mentS    lor   the   School   of    Ait.  has   met    with   great 
general    approval,    and    everyone    is    hoping    that 

something  tangible  will  result. 


Mr.  S.   |.  Peploe  described  the  exhibition  of  his 
pictures  held  hen    ;n  November  as  "some  studies 

in  oil  and  pastel,'  and  the  designation  sums  up 
not  inaptly  the  impression  left  by  the  show,  but 
"  studies  "  were  informed  with  that 
savour  of  refined  or  profound  emotion  stirred  by 
the  spectacle  of  life  and  nature,  and  that  quest  for 
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beaut\  which,  together  or  separate,  arc  the  very 
life  of  the  higher  forms  of  art,  almost  all  were 
arkable  for  the  virile,  fresh,  and  vigorous  way 
in  which  they  were  handled.  Mr.  Peploe's  vision 
ry  subtle,  and  he  is  possessed  by  a  pervi 
for  the  ugly  or  the  bizarre  in  figure  and  land- 
scapi  Someofhis  landscapes  also,  cleverly  though 
they  are  placed  upon  the  canvas,  and  vividly  as 
they  register  flashing  effects  of  light,  are  too 
reminiscent  of  such  painters  as  Sisley  and  I'issarro 
to  be  quite  convincing.  In  figure,  however,  if 
here  and  there  one  traced,  or  fancied  one  could  trace, 
an  influence,  the  observation,  although  unpleasing, 
rather  brutal  and  tending  to  caricature,  was  per- 
sonal, direct,  and  vital,  and  it  was  expressed  with 
remarkable  virtuosity  and  power  in  paint  which, 
while  i.i  serving  to  the  full  the  bloom  of  direct  and 


premier-coup  brush  work,  yet  escaped  the  super- 
fii  iality  and  thinness  so  often  associated  with  that 
method.  But,  if  one  excepts  several  of  the  flower- 
pieces,  which  fail  through  the  painter's  deficient 
perception  of  beauty,  the  many  stilllifes  were  the 
most  satisfactory,  as  they  were  the  completest 
things  on  view.  Simple,  but  strikingly  effective  in 
design,  frank  and  untroubled  in  colour  and  surface, 
and  admirably  drawn  in  true  painter-like  fashion, 
with  the  brush  and  by  juxtaposition  of  closely 
observed  tones,  such  pieces  as  the  little  Fruit 
Study,  the  group  of  artist's  brushes,  paint  tubes, 
and  medium  bottles  ;  or  that  of  a  red  lobster,  a 
yellow  lemon,  and  a  white  plate,  are  triumphs  of 
executive  skill,  and  attain  a  high  level  of  excellence 
in  the  restricted  field  and  manner  to  which  they 
belong.  J.  L.  C. 
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TUNSTALL.— The  ninth  annual  ex- 
hibition of  the  North  Staffordshire 
Arts  Society  and  Sketching  Club 
was  opened  on  Nov.  zSth  by  Mr. 
G.  C.  Haite.  in  the  Victoria  Institute- 
Museum,  Tunstall.  The  exhibition  was  the 
largest  yet  held  by  the  society,  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  regret  that  only  about  twenty 
of  the  280  exhibits  were  works  of  crafts- 
manship. There  is.  however,  a  probability 
of  this  defect  being  remedied,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  artists 
in  the  district  for  the  amalgamation  of  this 
association  with  the  Hanley  Arts  and  Crafts 
Society,  whose  exhibitions  include  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  examples  of  applied 
art.  Mr.  Stanley  Thorogood,  A.R.C.A.,  the 
head  of  the  Burslem  School  of  Art,  was  the 
exhibitor,  amongst  other  pictures,  of  a  pastel 
figure-drawing,  Hollanders,  a  work  decorative 
in  style  and  refined  in  treatment.  Mr.  H. 
Foster  Newey,  headmaster  of  the  Tunstall 
School,  exhibited  some  pieces  of  jewellery 
which  were  original  in  design  and  of  good 
workmanship,  but  he  excelled  in  his  water- 
colour,  Mid  Rock  and  Fell,  noticeable  for 
the  excellent  drawing  of  the  foreground  rocks 
and  the  fine  realisation  of  the  effect  of  sunlight 
on  the  hillside.  The  painter  of  the  water- 
colour,  The  Return  of  the  Crusaders,  Mr.  T. 
J.  Jones,  second  master  at  the  Burslem 
School,  evinced  a  sense  of  quietude  and 
power  in  his  poetic  treatment  of  this  subject. 
A  young  artist,  Mr.  C.  A.  Solon,  of  Draycott- 
le-Moors,  exhibited  a  strong  and  forceful 
study  in  dark  greens  and  purples,  an  oil- 
painting  called  The  Lonely  Wood.        E.  N.  S. 

LIVERPOOL.— The  local  artists  ex- 
hibiting at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery 
this  year  made  a  very  strong  show- 
in  portraiture.  Many  of  the  ex- 
amples were  of  fine  quality,  displaying  re- 
finement and  distinction  in  drawing,  with 
choice  and  delicate  arrangements  of  colour. 
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K.  E.  Morrison's  Miss  Mary  Trent/  and 
Mrs.  /.  B.  Atherton  are  excellent  instances 
of  this  high  quality.  G.  Hall  Neale's  por- 
traits of  Rev.  Canon  Armour,  D.D.,  and  of 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool, 
//'.  Watson  Rutlierford,  M.T..  the  latter 
illustrated  in  the  November  number  of  Tin- 
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S 1 1  Dn       en    <  haracteristic  oi  his  artistl    |  >r< 
tion  of  tlv  uality  of  his  sitters. 


\V.  IS.  Roadie's  life-like  portrait  of  a  brother 
it,  A'.  Talbot  Keltey,  Esq.,  and  Frank  T.  ( "opnall's 
[ohn  Martin,  Esq.,  also  stood  out  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  local  contributions.  For  her  charming  por- 
i  i  of  children  Mrs.  Maud  Hall  Neale  has  hitherto 
gained  much  distinction,  but  one  of  her  foremost 
successes  on  canvas  is  undoubtedly  her  painting 
oi  Mrs.  IV.  B.  Ogden.  Other  noticeable  portraits 
were  sent  by  Miss  I.ys  Foster,  R.  G.  Hinchcliffe, 
J.  Y.  Dawbarn,  J.  V.  R.  Parsons,  Miss  Constance 
Coleman,  and  Miss  G.  Laing,  and  several  good 
miniatures  by  Miss  Helen  McLav. 


Amongst  the  landscapes  in  oils  were  a  strikingly 
clever  work  by  J.  Hamilton  Hay,  The  Opal,  Heswall 
on  the  Dee,  which  well  maintained  his  reputation  for 
the    rendering   of  delicate   cloud  effects.       Robert 


Fowler,  R.I.,  sent  an  important  picture,  Estuary  of 
tli  Conway,  and  a  smaller  marine  picture.  Other 
works  in  oil  worthy  of  particular  attention  were  by 
John  Finnic.  T.  Huson,  T.  R.  Glynn,  Miss  Mary 
McCrossan,  J.  Clinton  Jones,  W.  Wardlaw  Laing, 
and  R.  Wane. 


In  the  water-colour  rooms  the  local  artists  were 
strongly  represented.  Isaac  Cooke,  boldly  depicts 
the  rugged  beauties  of  mountain  and  lake  under 
brilliant  lights  or  storm-swept  skies  ;  his  largest 
picture,  Easedale  Tarn,  was  an  admirable  transcript 
from  nature. 


Potato  Setting,  by  Harold  Swanwick,  was  finely- 
treated,  and  The  Cloud,  by  Richard  Hartley. 
was  a  remarkably  clever  rendering  of  transient 
effects  of  light  across  beautiful  landscape.  Other 
works  of  interest  were  shown  by  Talbot  Kelley, 
A.  E.  Brockbank,  James  T.  Watts,  John  McDougal, 
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'EFFET    DE    NEIGE    AU    BEGUINAGE    A    GAND 


Miss  B.  A.  Pughe,  Joseph  Kirkpatrick,  Mrs.  Gray 
Hill,  W.  Follen  Bishop,  W.  Wardlaw  Laing,  John 
Finnie,  Miss  Mary  Hagarty,  Miss  Mary  McCrossan, 
and  Miss  Constance  Read. 


HY    F.    WII  1    Mil 


Rawlins  and  Mis^  \1.  /. 
1 1  oyer  stimulated  the 
growing  interest  in  the 
revival  of  this  art.    H.B.B. 


P 


ARIS.      Despiti 
the    hostility    and 
the   <  ibstai  les  tin 
autumn  Salmi  has 
had     to    meet,     its     first 
exhibition       was,      nevi  l 
theless,     an      undoubted 
success.       Although     the 

galleries  at  the  I'etit 
Palais  are  small,  low, 
and  ill-lighted,  the 
Parisian  public  was  deter- 
mined to  see  the  exhi- 
bition in  all  its  details. 
Truth  to  tell,  here  was  a 
Salon  differing  altogether, 
not  only  in  its  mode  of 
obtaining  recruits  but  in 
its  appearance,  from  past 
Salons.  The  Salon  des 
Artistes  Francais  is.  in- 
deed, composed  almost 
exclusively  of  members  oi 
the  Institut,  profi 
and  their  pupils,  while 
the  Societe  Nationale  is 
formed  from  the  nucleus 
of  highly  talented  artists 
who  have  deserted  the  old 
Salon,  but  remain  obsti- 
natelj  out  of  touch  with  the  new  elements. 


In  the  sculpture  room  Charity  was  the  title  of  a 
sketch  model  of  a  noble  group  forming  a  portion 
of  the  Liverpool  Queen  Victoria  Memorial,  con- 
tributed by  Charles  J.  Allen,  and  a  delightful  bronze 
statuette.  Andromeda,  and  a  copper  panel,  Sunrise, 
attracted  attention  to  the  delicate  modelling  of 
J.  Crossland  McClure.  A  Portrait  Medallion  in 
copper  by  Frank  J.  Norbury  and  a  clever  Sketch 
Model  for  a  Sundial  by  Miss  Ethel  Martin  were 
also  worthy  of  special  notice. 


Among  the  examples  of  hand-wrought  jewellery 
was  the  fine  silver-and-enamel  work  by  Miss  Lily 
Day,  and  the  equally  delightful  designs  by  ( ',.  E.  11. 


The  autumn  Salon,  on  the  other  hand,  combines 
the  most  diverse  elements,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  here  that  cohesion  which  was  to  In- 
remarked  in  the  first  exhibition  at  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  It  may  1"-  doubted,  moreover,  if  the  new- 
Salon  can  show  us  talent  such  as  that  which  first 
earned  fame  in  the  galleries  of  tin-  Champ  de 
Mars— talent  like  that  of  Aman  Jean,  Menard, 
Cottet,  Simon,  ami  many  others.  Put  the  indisput- 
able interest  of  the  autumn  Salon  lies  in  this  :  that 
for  the  first  tune  it  brings  together  representatives 

of  various  scl Is       Anion;;   them  one  may  find  a 

large  number  of  independents,  impressionists, 
neo-impressionists,   including    M.   Vuillard,   whoa 
dining  room,    so    discreetly    harmonious    anil    dis 
tinguished   in   its   tones,    reveals  the  true  painter, 

M.    Laparde,  on  the  contrary,   appi  u     I :   to 
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somewhat;  and  by  comparison, 
M.  d'Espagnat—  always  more  of  a  colourist  than 
,i  draughtsman  and  M.  Vallotton  seem  continu- 
ally to  be  making  progress. 


n  the  Socie'te  des  Artistes  Francais  there 
have  been  several  deserters — and  these  not  by  any 
means  the  least  important.  Thence  come  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  exhibits.  Mile.  1  >uffau,  for 
example,  an  artist  of  the  first  rank,  displays  some 
quite  excellent  nudes  bathed  in  light.  M.  Emile 
Werv,  the  painter  of  Venice  and  of  Amsterdam, 
has  a  landscape  of  Taormine,  which  must  always 
charm  the  beholder  by  the  delicacy  of  its  tone. 
M.  Bcsson,  more  and  more  honest  and  true: 
M.  Adler,  the  painter  of  the  workman,  M.  Eugene 
Chigot,  Mine.  Gonyn  de  Lurieux,  and  M.  Truchet 
are  interesting  in  more  ways  than  one. 


Salon — foreigners  familiar  to  us  in  the  Salons,  or 
in  the  small  winter  exhibitions  :  and  from  them 
there  is  very  little  that  is  fresh.  Nevertheless,  I 
was  glad  again  to  come  across  the  work  of 
Mr.  John  Alexander,  the  extremely  able  artist  we 
all  know,  who  for  some  time  past  had  been  con- 
tent to  absent  himself  from  our  exhibitions. 
M.  Kunfz,  M.  Mezquita,  M.  Kunz,  and  M.  Bunny 
are  represented  by  works  which  tell  us  nothing 
new  ;  and  M.  Israels  sends  three  canvases,  of 
which  the  best  is  the  Manage  Juif.  M.  Willaert 
is  still  brilliantly  conspicuous  among  the  Flemish 
landscapists. 


To  sum  up.  This,  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
autumn  Salon  is  certainly  a  success.  If  in  future 
years  the  city  of  Paris  could  place  somewhat  better 
premises  at   the  disposal   of  the  society,  and  the 


The  Societe  Nationale 
des  Beaux-Arts  is  repre- 
sented first  of  all  by 
two  of  its  finest  artists — 
Besnard  and  Carriere : 
the  latter  with  several 
admirable  portraits  of  un- 
equalled depth  of  emotion 
and  sentiment.  M. 
Jacques  Blanche  exhibits 
some  astonishingly  vigor- 
ous pictures  of  still  life 
and  a  fine  portrait  of 
George  Moore  ;  M . 
Milcendeau,  with  ever- 
increasing  sureness  of 
touch,  still  reveals  himself 
as  the  sincere  and  faithful 
delineator  of  Breton 
interiors  ;  M.  Aubertin 
has  a  tine  Mediterranean 
landscape,  decorative  as 
everything  else  under 
taken  by  this  gifted 
painter  ;  M.  Iturino  is, 
to  my  thinking,  still  a 
little  rough.  Finally,  let 
me  not  forget  the  i  i  mtri 
butions  of  M.  du  Gardier, 
and  the  dra  of    M. 

;  >•  thi  Unas   and    M.    [<  an 
Child. 


foreigners  then  in 

plenty     at      the     autumn 
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BY  J.    F.    AUBF.RTIN 


jury  would  be  rather  more  severe,  there  is  very 
little  doubt  that  great  artistic  pleasure  will  be  pro- 
vided by  this  eclectic  and  intelligent  organisation. 

H.  F. 

GENEVA. — Mr.  Reuter's  valuable  con- 
tributions to  decorative  design  have 
been  long  known  to  readers  of  The 
Studio.  Besides  the  charm  of  their 
intrinsic  excellence,  they  have  a  special 
interest  to  lovers  of  art  in  England 
because  of  their  suggestion  of  certain 
affinities  in  the  artist  with  William 
Morris  and  his  school.  It  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  Reuter  spent  many 
years  in  England,  and  that  his  gifts 
as  an  illuminator  were  so  highly  ap- 
preciated by  William  Morris  that  he 
confided  to  him  the  work  of  illuminat- 
ing his  book,  "  Roots  from  the  Moun- 
tains.'' There  are  artists  who  seem  to 
have  come  into  our  utilitarian  age  from 
a  far-away  time,  "when  art  was  for  all 
men  and  life  only  for  painting,  carv- 
ing, illuminating  great  missals,  and 
weaving  embroideries/'  Mr.  Reuter  is 
one  of  them,  and  whether  we  study 
his  tapestries,  his  designs  for  things  for 
household  use,  his  miniature  paintings, 
or  his  considerable  work  as  an  illumi- 
nator, we  cannot  help  feeling  what  deep 


draughts  of  inspiration  he  has  drawn  from  mediaeval 
sources.  And  yet  we  have  here  no  mere  copy,  no 
vain  repetition,  but  a  genuinely  personal  product 
full  of  individual  expression. 


These  works  are  not  only  indicative  of  an  artist 
with  whom  are  the  secrets  of  design,  but  they  are 
suffused  with  that  quaint  imaginativeness  peculiar 
to  the  artist  himself.    This  last-mentioned  quality, 
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withstanding  its  resistance,  has  fallen 
away  from  the  living  present.  The 
prevailing  indigo  blue  colour  of  these 
compositions  is  eminently  suited  to  the 
quaint  visions  of  architecture  and  land- 
si  ape  i  voked  in  them. 


The  idea  had  come  to  the  artist  of 
writing  a  story  which  they  might  illus- 
trate, but  this  was  never  carried  out. 
The  story,  however,  is  not  needed. 
Made  from  time  to  time  without  any 
practical  and  definite  purpose,  simply 
from  the  imperious  need  of  self-expres- 
sion, they  reveal  to  us  one  of  the  most 
intimate  qualities  of  the  artist's  nature 
in  untrammelled  activity.  R.  M. 
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E\V    YORK.— Amongst 
younger      men      of 


however,  comes  out  in  a  special  way  in  certain  of 
Mr.  Reuters  compositions  little  known  to  the 
public  and  that  have  an  intimate  character  all 
their  own.  That  Mr.  Reuter  is  a  water-colourist 
of  no  mean  power  is  attested  by  his  numerous 
water-colours  of  Swiss  landscape.  But  beneath  the 
conscientious  interpreter  of  Nature  there  is  in  this 
artist  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  a  seer  of  visions  ;  and 
he  is  often  at  his  best  when  evoking  those  ideal 
landscapes  of  which  he  has  caught  a  glimpse  in 
moments  of  visionary  glow.  He  has 
lately  completed  a  small  portfolio  of 
compositions  which  exert  upon  the 
nation  a  magical  charm  similar  to 
that  of  some  of  Morton's  drawings  in 
black-and-white  in  his  "  Book  of 
Images."  In  this  portfolio,  with  its 
admirable  cover-design  and  exlibris, 
Mr.  Reuter  has  thrown  on  to  paper 
a  series  ol  dreams  in  colour,  the  naive, 
quaint,  imaginative  charactei  of  which 
lure  us  on  from  page  to  page  as  l.y  a 
sort     of     old  world     spell.        Hen      an 

Oriental     structures     and     mediaeval 

castles    washed    by    the    labouring    sea, 
or   rising  unperturbed  from   the    midst 
or    on     tlie    edge    of    solitary    wastes; 
are    lonely  land  capi      taking  on 
■ 
o  a  littli       orld  apart  sugge  I  ivi    ol 
the  di  mi  thing  whii  1 

been    long    deserted   ani  not- 

ss.s 


the 
the 
American  school  of  de- 
corative artists  the  name  of 
Robert  van  Voorst  Sewell  stands  very  high.  Apart 
from  the  real  technical  excellence  of  his  work  this 
artist  is  possessed  of  sufficient  originality  to  make 
even  a  less  gifted  man  noticeable  amongst  his 
fellows.  He  paints  quite  as  much  with  his  head  as 
with  his  hands,  and  his  thoughts  come  out  on 
canvas  in  a  perfectly  logical  and  convincing  form, 
points  in  his  favour  which  are  not  infrequently 
wanting  in  much  of  the  present-day  painting. 
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HV    ROBERT    VAN    VOORST   SEWE]  I 


( Publisked  and  Copyrighted  by  C.  Klackner,  New  York) 


'THE   CANTERBURY    PILGRIMS 


(Published and  Copyrighted hy  C.  Klaekncr,  AVju  York) 


BY   ROBERT   VAN    VOORST    SEW1  I  I 


Mr.  Sewell  is  a  New  York  man,  and  received 
his  early  art  training  with  the  Art  League  of  his 
native  city.  Later  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
spent  his  most  fruitful  years  of  study  at  the  Julian 
School,  where  his  strong  bent  towards  the  more 
purely  decorative  side  of  painting  was  given  every 
encouragement  After  the  course  at  Julian's  he 
essayed  to  establish  himself  as  a  mural  painter  in 
the  land  of  his  birth,  and  it  was  but  a  short  time 
before  he  had  won  laurels,  and  got  commissions, 
the  two  things  that  go  to  convince  an  artist  that 
he  has  "  arrived." 


One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  work  done 
by  Mr.  Sewell  at  this  time  was  a  decorative  frieze 
portraying   the   principal   characters   in   Chain  i 
great     poem,      "  Canterbury     Tales,"     of      which 


we    give    two    illustrations   here.       It    was    com- 
missioned  as   a   hall   decoration    for   the  country 
house    of    Mr.    George   Gould,    and    is    perhaps 
the    most   ambitious,    as    well    as   the    most    suc- 
cessful,    piece     of     work     done     by    the     artist. 
The   various    characters    in    Chaucer's    immortal 
poem  are  represented  wending  their  way  towards 
the  hallowed   shrine  in   the   Cathedral  of  Can 
bury.     The    figures    stand    out    against    a    back 
round   of  granite   walls   which    line   the   roadway 
and  approach  the    Cathedral  gates.       Mr.    Sewell 
has    treated    his   subject    more  from   the  pictorial 
than  from  the  purely  decorative  side,   and  is 
quite    in    accord    with    the    accepted    ethics    of 
mural  art  ;  but  there  is  rare  charm  displayed  in  the 
grouping  of  his  figures,  and  the  sense  of  movemi 
is  excellent,   and  nearly  always   in   harmony  with 
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Nature's  laws.  Some  few  of  the  figures  strike  one 
as  a  little  wooden,  and  the  dapple  spots  on  the 
horses  are  somewhat  monotonous  in  their  uni- 
formity. The  faces  of  the  Pilgrims  are  drawn  with 
wonderful  insight  into  the  character  of  each,  and 
anyone  familiar  with  the  poem  could  pick  out  at  a 
glance  any  one  of  the  historic  band  of  pilgrims. 
Mr.  Sewell  has  made  one  amusing  mistake — he 
has  introduced  a  modern  dog,  the  remotest 
suggestion  of  whose  breed  was  not  dreamt  of  for 
generations  after  Chaucer's  time. 


Mr.  Sewell  finds  many  of  his  most  sympathetic 
inspirations  come  from  allegorical  poems  and 
mythological  legends — Browning  has  afforded  him 
many  happy  suggestions  —  and  of  present-day 
romanticists  William  Morris  has,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  hold  on  his  imagination.  Mr.  Sewell  is 
still  on  the  right  side  of  forty-five,  and,  considering 
the  success  already  attained  in  his  art,  there  can 
be  no  reason  why  he  should  not  rise  to  a  very  high 
place  among  his  fellows.  L.  V. 

[Owing  to  very  great  pressure  upon  our  spate,  if  kas  been 
found  necessary  to  hold  over  a  considerable  amount  o, 
"  Studio- Tali."— Editor,  The  Studio.] 
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James  Orrock,  R.I.  By  I!\ron  Weuber. 
(London:  Chatto  &  Windus.)  2  Vols.  ^10  10s. 
net. — In  these  two  costly  volumes  the  author  has 
successfully  achieved  an  extremely  difficult  task.  He 
has  been  consistently  loyal  to  the  friend  to  whom  he 
is  evidently  deeply  attached,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
has  not  allowed  his  personal  bias  to  warp  his  judg- 
ment. He  gives  a  true  picture  of  a  personality  of 
marked  individuality,  tracing  its  development 
through  a  long  career  and  describing  with  sym- 
pathetic enthusiasm  the  beautiful  art-environment 
of  which  Mr.  Orrock  has  for  many  years  been  the 
central  figure.  With  the  tact,  which,  if  not  the 
only,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  essential  qualifi- 
cations for  the  biographer  of  a  living  celebrity,  Mr. 
Webber  has  kept  in  the  background,  making  his 
subject  speak  for  himself  wherever  possible;  and  in 
the  many  quotations  he  gives  from  articles  in  art 
magazines,  lectures,  and  speeches,  he  brings  the 
reader  into  intimate  touch  with  an  enthusiast  who 
has  the  gift,  rarely  granted  to  an  artist,  of  expressing 
himself  as  forcibly  with  the  pen  as  with  the  brush. 
Mr.  Orrock's  remarks  on  Constable,  Morland, 
Eawrence,  and  Landseer  especially,  are  full  of 
originality,  and  he  has  a 
very  thorough  acquaintance 
with  their  work,  many  ex- 
amples of  which  he  owns. 
"I  am  a  Constable  man,'' 
he  exclaims,  and  in  his 
appreciation  of  the  great 
landscape  painter  he  de- 
scribes with  remarkable 
minuteness  exactly  how  the 
effects  of  his  masterpieces 
were  obtained.  "As  a 
draughtsman,"  he  remarks, 
"  Constable  was  below 
Turner,  Gainsborough, 

Muller,  and  Bonington  .  .  . 
he  never  had  the  grace  and 
swiftness  of  these  painters, 
and  always  showed,  as 
it  were,  a  heavy  hand, 
masculine  and  muscular 
to  a  degree,  but  never 
so  sensitive  and  aerial 
as  the  hand  of  Turner, 
(  'd\,  or  Muller  ;  but," 
he  adds  —  and  here  he 
shows  his  own  critical 
acumen  —  "by      force, 
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dash,  anil  brilliancy  he  would  storm  the  citadel  : 
he  was  a  fighting  and  fearless,  not  a  persuasive 
man.''  Of  George  Morland,  to  whom  he  consigns 
the  very  highest  rank,  he  says  :  "  He  appeals  to  the 
painter  lovingly  first  and  last :  his  style  was  the 
grandest  .  .  .  his  brush  was  always  affluent  and  juicy, 
and  his  colour  of  the  ran  st."  "  Lawrence, "he  remarks, 
"has  perhaps  of  all  the  English  painters  imparted 
to  his  portraits  a  degree  of  dignity  and  high 
breeding  which  is  unrivalled  :  indeed,  some  of 
Lawrence's  finest  work  will  rank  as  work  with  the 
best,"  an  opinion  scarcely  likely  to  be  fully 
endorsed  by  the  admirers  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough,  Romney,  and  Hoppner.  Landseer, 
whose  popularity  has  so  greatly  waned  of  late 
years,  is,  in  Mr.  Orrock's  opinion,  "a  poet  in  paint, 
an  exquisite  composer  of  lines  and  qualities." 
Equally  forcible,  though  not  so  original,  are  the 
writer's  definitions  of  Turner's  peculiarities  :  "  He 
is  in  his  way,"  he  says,  "  as  rare  as  Shakespeare  : 
there  is  but  one  Turner,  and  he  created  his  own 
art."  "Cox  and  Collier,"  he  further  observes, 
"are  the  painters  of  C\oud\a.nd  far  excellence  "  ;  and 
Barret,  who  is  here  perhaps  fairly  judged  almost 
for  the  first  time,  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  "  four 
pillars  of  English  water-colour  landscape  art." 
In  dealing  with  the  craftsmen  of  England,  Mr. 
Orrock  shows  an  equally  keen  appreciation  of 
national  talent.  His  home  is  a  perfect  store- 
house of  beauty,  for  it  is  his  delight  to  live  amongst 
the  treasures  he  has  collected  rather  than  to  treat 
them  as  art  objects  in  a  museum.  The  concluding 
words  of  Mr.  Webber's  last  chapter  are  a  signi- 
ficant quotation,  which  sums  up  succinctly  the 
devotion  of  the  painter  to  the  decorative  arts  of 
England.  "  Our  wood-work,  metal-work,  and  cera- 
mic .  .  .  have  the  stamp  of  English  art,  and  in 
their  acceptance  bear  testimony  to  the  art  instincts 
and  refinement  of  the  English  character.  There  are 
enthusiastic  collectors  and  convinced  connoisseurs 
who  are  Erench  to  the  backbone.  It  will  surprise 
no  one  when  I  take  leave  to  avow  that  the  more 
fastidious  and  cultivated  judges  much  prefer  the 
English.  Our  art  is  now  in  the  ascendant,  and  in 
relation  thereto,  I,  in  conclusion,  adopt  the  motto  : 
Magna  est  Veritas,  ft  pravalebit."  In  his  attitude 
in  the  various  controversies  which  have  arisen 
from  time  to  time  as  to  the  action  of  different 
art  societies,  Mr.  Orrock  has  always  shown  him 
self  an  uncompromising  champion  of  the  right. 
"  He  is."  says  Mr.  Webber,  "a  fighting  man  in  a 
cause  concerning  which  he  has  never  felt  the  ghost 
"I  i  doubt.  He  smites  and  spares  not.  At  the 
same  time  hi    is  an  adversary  who  ran  take  as  well 


[ive  a  blow  -the  British  test  of  a  good  fighter." 
Again  and  again  he  has  lifted  up  his  voice  to  good 
effect,  as  when  he  protested  against  the  neglect  of 
landscape  painting  at  the  National  Gallery,  and  the 
once  careless  custody  of  the  valuable  drawings  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  fortunate  owner  of  an 
immense  variety  of  unique  art  treasures,  Mr. 
Orrock  has  supplemented  his  biographer's  nar- 
rative with  a  great  number  of  illustrations,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the-  beauty  of  the  pro- 
cess blocks,  especially  those  of  details  of  the 
living  rooms  in  the  mansion  in  Bedford  Squ. 
such  as  the  Corner  of  the  Eront  Drawing-room, 
with  its  Pergolesi  cabinet,  and  the  Dining-room, 
with  its  fine  paintings  on  the  walls.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  photogravure  plates  are  not  quite  so 
satisfactory  :  their  russet  colour  is  unpleasant,  and 
with  few  exceptions  they  scarcely  do  full  justice  to 
the  originals.  Some,  however,  it  must  be  added, 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  :  the  Raeburns, 
Sir  H.  W.  Moncrieff,  Master  Fraser,  and  the 
Portrait  of  an  Unknown  Lady,  the  Shelling  Peas  of 
Millais,  the  Good  Night  of  William  Hunt,  and, 
above  all,  the  Mrs.  Freer  of  Gainsborough  and  the 
Mrs.  Tlws.  Brown  of  Hoppner  are  admirable 
translations  of  characteristic  works.  A  very  great 
interest  also  attaches  to  what  are  rather  clumsily 
called  Some  Odd  Leaves  from  a  Lifelong  Library 
of  tlie  Sketch-books  of  James  Orrock,  which  include 
studies  of  clouds,  waves,  etc.,  forming  a  kind  of 
pictorial  journal  of  their  author's  career. 

Pattern  Design.  By  Lewis  F.  Day.  (London: 
B.T.  Batsford.)  7*.  6d.  net. — No  better  instructor 
in  the  humble  but  pre-eminently  useful  branch  of 
art  under  discussion  in  this  copiously  illustrated 
book  could  be  desired  than  the  Past  Master  of  the 
Art-workers'  Guild,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years 
has  been  engaged  in  designing  mural  decorations. 
textile  fabrics,  tiles,  etc.,  and  has  already  issued 
man)  excellent  text-books  on  ornament  of  various 
kinds.  Those  familiarwith  Mr.  Day's  book  on  the 
••Anatomy  of  Pattern,"  which  passed  through  five 
editions,  might,  indeed,  have  supposed  that  his 
last  word  had  been  said  on  the  subject,  but  thi 
volume  now  issued  is  practically  a  new  one.  though 
built  up  on  the  old  foundations.  Its  author 
frankly  admits  that  times  have  changed,  and  with 
them  the  standpoint  of  students  and  te.u  hers  .  .  . 
"My  outlook,"  he  adds,  "has  widened  with 
exp  rience,"  and  he  has  done  wisely  in  profitinj 
Hi  it  widening.  Reading  his  cleat  descriptions, and 
examining  his  fine  designs,  m. irk 
hv  dignified  simplicity  and  appropriateness,  pattern 
making  seems  the  1  thing  in  the  world.  Inn. 
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.  as  in  ever)    other  branch  of  art,  real  success 
can  nevi  i  ved  by  patience  and  perseveram  i 

alom  i  hanically  evolved  geometrical  designs 

remain  lifeless  and  uninteresting  without  the 
imagination  which  is  in  every  case  a  free  gift  to  the 
individual,  and  cannot  be  bought  with  money  or 
won  by  training. 

Light  and  Water.     By  Sir  Mon  i  \q,\  i    Pi ck, 

Bart.  (London:  George  Bell  &  Sons.)  io.t.  6d. 
net. — As  useful  in  its  way  as  "  Nature's  Laws  and 
the  Making  of  Pictures  of  Mr.  VVyllie,  this  com- 
paratively unpretending  volume  deals  in  a  very 
interesting  manner  with  the  fascinating  subject  of 
what  its  author  poetically  calls  the  "reflexions  in 
Nature's  living  mirror,"  with  their  delicacy  of  form, 
ever  fleeting  and  changing,  and  their  subtle  com- 
binations of  colour.  "  The  true  artist,''  says  Sir 
Montague  Pollock,  "will  always  be  guided  by  his 
eve  rather  than  by  any  rule  of  science  ....  but 
for  all  that  a  knowledge  of  the  fixed  rules  which 
light  obeys  as  it  falls  upon  water  or  emerges  from 
it  will  help  him  in  no  small  degree."  Dividing  his 
subject  into  four  parts,  the  author  analyses  in  a 
searching  and  exhaustive  manner  every  variety  of 
reflection  in  smooth  or  rippled  water,  supplement- 
ing his  text  with  numerous  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs  from  Nature,  drawings  and  diagrams,  the 
whole  forming  a  very  complete  guide  to  the  student. 
Pilgrimages  to  Old  Homes.  By  Fletcher  Moss. 
(Didsbury.) — Written  in  a  bright  and  chatty,  per- 
haps too  chatty,  style  to  please  all  tastes,  this  new 
volume,  by  the  author  of  several  publications  of  a 
similar  kind,  deals  chiefly  with  old  houses  on  the 
W'eKh  border,  the  full  history  of  each  of  which, 
with  stories  of  its  former  occupants,  is  given. 
Richly  illustrated  with  excellent  reproductions  of 
good  photographs,  it  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  relics  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  days  gone  by,  and  the  legends 
which  have  gathered  about  the  memories  of  those 
who  lived  in  them.  Mr.  Moss  knows  his  subject 
well,  and  writes  on  it  with  the  sympathetic  insight 
so  much  to  bring  the  reader  into  true 
h  with  an  author. 

Art  of  the  Italian   Renaissance.      By   Hm\ 

kii  ii  W'oi  1 1 1. in.     (London:  William  Heinemann.) 

.'.  net.     In  his   brief    Prefatory  Note  to  this 

study  of   the    Renaissance,   from   the   pen  of  the 

\i;    1  listory  at  the   Berlin   University, 

I    ,  authoi    h  i 

i  deal  with 
f  the  H         Ri     ii  ;sance  in   Italy 
.  ■    iinl  ol  \  iew     that,  ii 

,  in   that  of  the 


interpreter."  It  is,  however,  somewhat  difficult  to 
endorse  fully  this  high  praise,  for  he  who  could 
indeed — to  quote  Sir  Walter  Armstrong's  words— 
fully  follow  "tlu  workings  of  Raphael's  mind  as  he 
built  up  things  like  the  Dispitta,  the  School  oj 
Athens,  and  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,"  would  be 
himself  a  genius  worthy  to  rank  with  the  Immortals, 
and  this  Herr  Wolfflin  certainly  is  not.  Moreover, 
his  style — or,  to  be  more  accurate,  that  of  his 
translator — is  so  involved  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
follow  his  meaning.  What,  for  instance,  can  he 
intend  to  convey  when  he  speaks  of  the  "silent 
mouth  "  of  a  certain  Madonna,  or  the  "  contented 
twinkle  "  of  Filippo  ?  "  The  line  of  Botticelli,"  he 
says,  "  has  a  certain  violence,  and  when  he  groups 
his  pictures  homogeneously  round  a  centre  some 
new  result  of  great  importance  is  produced,"  but 
what  that  result  is  his  readers  are  not  told.  It  is, 
however,  chiefly  in  the  so-called  Preliminary  Sur- 
vey that  this  crudity  of  expression  is  most  appa- 
rent ;  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  work  of 
individual  masters  are  more  satisfactory,  containing 
much  that  is  interesting,  though  scarcely  anyihing 
that  is  new.     The  illustrations  are  well  chosen. 

Architectural  Drawing.  By  R.  Phene  Spiers, 
F.S.A.  New  Edition.  (London  :  Cassell  &  Co.) 
is.  6d.  net. — Although  it  retains  a  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  appearance,  this  new  edition  of  a  book  that 
has  long  been  in  useamongst  studentsof  architecture, 
has  been  carefully  brought  up  to  date,  and  several 
new  plates  have  been  added.  It  deals  fairly  ex- 
haustively not  only  with  the  actual  principles  of 
architectural  drawing,  but  with  all  that  is  essential 
to  the  training  of  a  working  architect  ;  and  could 
teaching  supply  the  original  talent  and  taste  which 
raises  a  worker  in  any  direction  to  the  rank  of  an 
artist,  it  would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
numerous  illustrations  are  an  excellent  commentary 
i  .ii  the  text,  and  include  examples  of  the  work  of 
many  well-known  architects,  as  well  as  of  their 
renderings  of  typical  Norman  and  Gothic  details. 

Collection  de  Tissus  Amiens.  By  Don  Jose 
P\si  o.  (Barcelona.  Privately  printed. )— This  is  a 
portfolio  of  good  photographic  reproductions  of 
the  ancient  textile  fabrics  collected  by  the  late  Don 
Francisco  Miguel  v  Badia,  of  Barcelona,  i  omprising 
a  great  variety  of  examples,  ranging  in  date  from 
the  seventh  to  the  eighteenth  century,  which  are 
now  unfortunately  dispersed,  as  they  were  sold  soon 
aftei  the  death  of  their  owner  for  the  benefit  of  his 
widow.  The  pi. id-s,  with  their  descriptions  of  the 
colours  in   which   the  designs  are  worked,  will  be 

found  of  great    assistance    to    the    modern  designer 

of  needlework  or  to  the  dei  orator  of  books,  and  in 
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them  will  be  recognised  many  motives  that  have 
already  been  turned  to  account  by  skilful  adapters. 
Wood-carving:  Design,  and  Workmanship.  By 
Georgj  rucK.  (London:  John  Hogg.)  5j.net. 
One  of  the  useful  Artistic  Craft  Series  of  Technical 
Handbooks  edited  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby,  this  new 
volume  is  quite  up  to  the  level  of  its  predei  essors. 

[ts  author  is  himself  a  proficient  in  the  arl  of 
wood-carving,  and.  as  lie  says  in  his  preface,  "the 
opinions  he  expresses  are  the  outcome  "t  many 
years  of  patient  sifting  and  balancing  of  delicate 
questions."  He  bids  his  readers  remember  that 
"  the  laws  which  govern  all  good  art  must  he  known 
before  they  are  obeyed;  they  are  subtle  hut  unalter- 
able."' He  refrains,  however,  from  adding  that  no 
amount  of  knowledge  will  make  an  artist  of  any 
sort  or  kind  to  whom  the  divine  spark  of  genius,  or 
at  least  of  talent,  has  been  denied  ;  vet  the  rei  og 
nition  of  this  undoubted  fact  would  save  much 
future  disappointment  and  heart-burning,  (liven 
that  one  spark,  its  fortunate  possessor  could  have 
no  better  guides  than  Mr.  Lethaby  and  Mr.  Tuck  : 
the  former,  indeed,  proves  how  well  he  knows  the 
truth  when  he  says:  "to  carve  the  humblest  real 
thing  .  .  .  is  better  than  the  production  of  artificial 
trivialities." 

Metal  Work.  By  Frank  G.  Jackson.  (Lon 
don :  Chapman  &  Hall.)  35.  net. — This  little 
volume  well  fulfils  its  purpose  "to  supply  elementary 
instruction  to  industrial  home  workers."  The  plan 
adopted  is  an  excellent  one,  the  various  exercises 
set  to  the  student  being  accompanied  in  each  case 
"by  a  detailed  description  of  the  mode  of  working." 
which  the  writer  truly  considers,  to  quote  his  own 
words,  "preferable  to  laying  down  general  rules 
and  leaving  their  application  to  the  student 
himself."  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  a  list  is 
given  of  the  tools  and  materials  necessarj  in  the 
progressive  stages  of  the  work  in  hand,  and  the 
illustrations  include,  with  many  simple,  easily 
executed  but  most  effective  designs  i<>r  repousse 
work  and  chasing,  drawings  of  the  implements 
indispensable  to  the  craftsman. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti.     By  Lord   Ronald 
Sutherland  Gower,   F.S.A.     (Londoi      Go 

1    I   and   Sons.  I     Price    5.?.   net.     An   exceptii  u 
value   attaches    to   this   new   volume  of   the  well 
known   series  of  Great    Masters    in    Painting 

Sculpture,   for   its  preface    contains  a  lettei    fi 

the  veteran  ma      r,  1  I       erick  Watts,  w h 

wiitten  words  are  so  lew  as  to  be  eagerly  treasured 
up  by  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Whilst 
giving  to  the  hook  the  hall  mark  of  his  approval, 
the  great  painter  expresses  an  opinion   which   he 


shrewdly  suspects  may  "leave  him  in  a  minority  oi 

one."  that  it  is  as  a  painter  rather  than  a  sculptor 
that    Michael    Angelo   should    be    judged.      The 

examples  given,  both  of  the  sculpture  and 
painting  of  Michael  Angelo,  are  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative and  excellently  reproduced.  The  photo- 
gravure frontispiece  of  the  Moses  is  a  peculiarly 
happy  rendering  of  the  original  statue. 

I  c'r.ve  'ration  of  the  tim,  extension  there  are  tut 

Competition  Awards  to  announce  this  month.  The  results  of 
Com;-,  s.  xlviii,  a  xlix,  b  xxxix,  andc  XXXVII  i 

«  in  the  February  number.] 

"PICTURE  TITLES,  FOR  PAINTERS 
AND    PHOTOGRAPHERS.'' 

A  good  and  appropriate  title  undoubtedly  lends 
attraction  to  a  painting  or  a  photograph,  and  it  is 
the  constant  complaint  of  artists  that  the  choice 
of  a  title  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  difficult  .is  the 
production  of  the  picture  itself.  Poetry  is  the 
natural  source  of  inspiration  for  the  artist  in  want 
of  a  title  ;  but  even  if  the  necessary  books  of  poetry 
are  at  hand  for  the  purpose,  the  anticipation  of  a 
wearisome  and  perhaps  vain  search  through  many 
volumes  of  verse  often  leads  to  the  adoption,  as  an 
easier  alternative,  of  one  of  those  hackneyed  quota- 
tions to  be  found  with  tedious  frequency  in  the 
pages  of  exhibition  catalogues.  "Picture  Titles,  for 
Painters  and  Photographers,"  which  will  be  shortly 
issued  from  the  offices  of  The  Studio,  will  contain 
about  3,000  quotations  from  British  and  American 
poets,  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to  their  adapta- 
bility not  only  for  titles,  but  also  as  suggestions  for 
pictures.  In  order  to  render  the  volume  as  con- 
venient and  time-saving  as  possible,  it  will  be 
divided  into  various  sections  and  subsections 
covering  the  whole  field  of  artistic  production. 
Thus  " Marine  Subjects "  will  be  subdivided  into 
"Open  Sea,"  "Coast,"  and  "Shipping":  "  Land- 
pe  Subjects''  into  "Atmospheric  Effects," 
"Gardensand  Orchards,"  "Woodland  and  Forest,' 
"Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Streams,"  "Mountains  and 
Hills,"  "Wide  Prospects,"  "Spring,"  "Summei 
"Autumn,"  "Winter,"  "  Morning  and  Afternoon," 
"  Evening  and  Night,"  and   "  Miscellaneous."      The 

ire  Section  will  be  subdivided  into  "Imagina 
■  Fanciful,""  Pastoraland  Rustii .   "  I  1 
■'  R<  ligious,"  "  Military,"  "  Festiv    Si  1  m    ,     "  The 

ire       Nude    ,md     I  (raped,"    and    "  <  lharai  ter 

Studies.'       finally    there   will  ted 

to    "Animals   ami    Birds,"    "Sporting,"    "Archi- 

1  The 

volun  ,vell- 

ind    author.    Mr.    A.    I,     Baldrv,    will 

1  IT. 
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"I  wonder  it"  there  is  much  foundation 
foi  that  often-repeated  assertion  that  we  have  no 
real  art  teaching  in  this  country,"  mused  the  Lay 
Figure  during  a  pause  in  the  i  onversation. 

"  What  is  there  to  wonder  about?"  cried  the  Art 
Master  excitedly.  "Surely  you  must  know  that  no 
greater  libel  has  evei  been  published  than  the 
suggestion  that  we  do  not  pay  proper  attention  to 
art  teaching.  Is  their  any  country  in  the  world 
where  more  money  is  spent  on  training  art  students, 
or  where  a  more  complete  system  of  tuition  exists? 
The  Royal  College  of  Art  and  its  branches  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  have  a  magnificent  record 
of  work  done,  and  are  producing  annually  a  vast 
number  of  young  workers  who  show  perfectly  what 
i  an  be  accomplished  by  judicious  methods  of  edu- 
cation. And  there  are  other  schools  which  are 
doing  their  best  according  to  their  ideas." 

"  Oh,  yes  :  there  arc  plenty  of  schools  besides 
the  South  Kensington  machine,"  sneered  the 
Academy  Gold  Medallist  "There  is,  for  instance, 
an  insignificant  institution  at  Burlington  House 
which  has  turned  out  a  painter  or  two  during  the 
last  hundred  years  or  so.  The  Academy  has  done 
more  for  British  Art  than  all  the  Government 
schools  put  together  ;  no  other  teaching  place  can 
be  compared  with  it.  Look  at  the  names  of  the 
men  who  have  been  educated  there  !  Nearly  all 
our  more  distinguished  painters  have  been  Academy 
students." 

"  1  was  not  talking  about  painters," replied  the  Art 

Master.      "It    is  not  the    mission    of  the    Royal 

College  to  make  painters.     It  is  a  school  of  design, 

and  is  doing  a  great  work  in  improving  the  national 

taste,  as  well  as  in  training  designers  and  craftsmen 

who  will  raise  the  standard  of  our  manufactures. 

We  do  not  wain   the   public   money  to  be  spent  on 

painters,  but  on  nun  who  will  be  of  some  use  to  the 

,    i   earning  community.     We  are  anxious  to  add 

to  ile  sum   total  of  the  nation's  prosperity,  not  to 

nus." 

••Are    we    not    getting    away   from    the-    original 

proposition?"    enquired    the    Art    Critic.       "The 

point    raised    was    whether    we    have    any    teal    art 

as  1    understand   it,  any  system    under 

which  can   learn    not   only  the  tricks  ol 

their  trade  but.  as  well,  the   great    principles  which 

they  must  mastei    befon    tin  j  i  an  hope  to  a 

plish  anything  of  importance.     If  the  mattei  were 

si  hools  we  ought  to   be  the  most 

\  re  we  ?      1   think  he 


would  be  a  hold  man  who  ventured  to  assert  that 
we  are  doing  anything  to  justify  such  a  pretension. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  argue  that  we 
are  only  just  beginning  to  appreciate  what  Art,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  really  means." 

"  lint  surely  you  will  admit  that  the  system  in 
the  Government  schools  is  a  sound  one,  and  that 
it  has  done  much  to  make  us  an  artistic  nation," 
broke  in  the  Art  Master. 

"You  want  me  tn  admit  far  too  much,"  replied 
the  Critic.  "  The  Government  schools,  like  those  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  like  the  many  other  teach- 
ing institutions,  public  and  private,  have,  of  course 
had  some  successes  with  their  students  :  but  whether 
these  successes  are  in  proper  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  money  spent  is  very  much  open  to 
question.  1  do  not  see  the  signs  of  the  general 
regeneration  that  you  talk  about.  That  there  are 
certain  schools  where  admirable  work  is  being 
done,  both  by  the  masters  and  the  students,  I 
gladlv  recognise.  The  schools  I  mean  train  the 
students  to  carry  out  properly  the  things  they 
design,  and  give  them  practical  as  well  as  theo- 
retical knowledge.  This  is  the  right  way  to  teach 
art,  and  to  produce  artists  of  the  most  valuable 
kind.  But  1  cannot  help  feeling  that  such  schools 
are  the  outcome  of  some  exceptional  master's  indi- 
viduality, and  not  of  the  Government  system. 
That  system  is  too  superficial,  too  much  inclined  to 
substitute  a  smattering  of  many  subjects  for  really 
thorough  education  in  important  things.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  proves  this  better  than  the  fact  that,  when 
the  Royal  College  had  to  be  reformed  not  long  ago, 
men  who  had  not  been  trained  under  the  system 
were  chosen  to  do  the  work.  We  do  not  want 
theorists,  half-educated  workers  who  break  down 
directly  their  acquirements  are  practically  tested  : 
we  want  artists  soundly  equipped  and  with  high 
ideals— men  who  are  enthusiasts  themselves,  and 
can  inspire  enthusiasm  in  others.  When  our 
schools  are  all  under  teachers  of  this  type  we 
shall  be  on  the  toad  to  artistic  efficiency.  Then 
our  students  will  not  be  compelled,  as  they  are 
now,  to  go  abroad  in  search  of  the  training  which 
they  cannot  get  at  home:  and  we  shall  not  be- 
in  danger  oi  losing  our  aesthetic  individuality 
under  foreign  influences.  Then  we  shall  certainly 
hav.  some  real  art  teaching,  and  we  shall  take 
our  propel  placi  among  the  nations  which 
intelligently  encourage  artistic  effort.  But  at 
present  we  are  not  making  a  right  use  of  our 
opportunities." 

"That,"  said  the  Lay  Figure,  "is  what   1   mean! 
io  imply."  I  hi    Lay    Figvri  . 
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